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RECORD OE EXPEDITIONS 

AGAINST THE 

TRIBES OP THE NORTH-WESTERN FRONTIER. 


CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

The Noi th- West IT on tier line commences from tlie top of the Kagan glen. 
Report on Tribes ( a dependency of Hazaia,) near Chilas, on the noi th-west 

eoinei of the Maharajah of Kashmir's tenitoiy, and 
then passes round the north-west boundary of Hazara and the east side of the 
Indus to Torbeila*, then, crossing that river, it winds round the noi th and 
north-west boundary of the Peshawar Valley to the Khaibar Pass, then lound the 
Afridi Hills to Kohat, then round the western boundary of the Kohat Distuct 
along the Miranzai Valley, and touching the confines of the Kabul dominions , 
then round the Vazin Hills to the Banu line and to the head of the Suhmani 
Range, and then, lastly, right down the base of the Suhmani Range to its 
terminate on the upper confines of Sindh, and of the Klulat kingdom 

The extent of this frontier is very vast, and its length is full 800 miles. 
It is also as arduous m its nature as it is extensive. 

Along the outei side of this fi on tier hne, and theiefore beyond Butish 


From McGre 
gor'8 Gazotteor 


dwell the following independent tribes . — 

Cis-Indus Swatis. 

Zaemukts 

Abazais 

Tuns 

Chagarzais 

Dawns 

Hasanzais 

Vazms 

Mada Kkel 

Batiuus 

Amazais 

Sheoranis 

Jaduns 

Ushtaranis 

Khudu Khels 

Kasianis 

Bunerwals 

Bozdavs 

Swatis 

Khetians 

Kamzais, 

Kosahs 

TJtman Khels 

Laghans 

Momands 

Gui chains 

Afndis 

Mans 

Orakzais 

Bughtas 


The following tubes within the frontier, and consequently Butish subjects, 
inhabit partly hdls and paitly plains — 

f Tumoulis 
Gukkurs 

Dunds and Suttis 
| Kagan Syads and other tubes 
l_ of Hazaia 


Hazara District 
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ELCORD 07 KITED ITIOKfi 


Pah* war DUtnct 

Pr*ha.wsr and Kobat District* 
Kob*t District — 

D<ra-I«m*fl Kban District 

Dera-Gh*xee KKin District 


Ymufitus. 

KTi nlil* 

Momands of the plain* 
- KfastUks. 

Ban gushes 
nBanuchj*. 

Manrathi 
Bakins. 

Chiefs of Tank 

of Kolacbi 
H of D L Khan 
Nutkmnu. 

.Lauda 
Drashuks. 

Muini. 


In the report on the relatione of tbe British Government with thete tnbea 
in 1855 Mr Temple the Secretary to the Chief Commisaipner of the Panjab 
thus wrote of their character 1 Now ikes^inies ore savages — noble savages 
perhaps — and not without some tmcture of virtue and generosity, but still 
absolutely barbarians nevertheless. They hare nothing approaching to govern 
ment or civil institutions. They have for the most part, no education They 
have nominally a religion, but Mahomedamsm, u understood by them, is no 
better, or perhaps is actually worse than the o reeds of the wildest rsoo on 
earth. In their eye* the one great oommandment is blood for blood, and 
fire and sword for all infidels that is, for all people not Mahomedana. Tlioy 
are superstitious and priest ndden. But the priests (Molss) are os ignorant 
as they are bigoted and use their influence eimply for preaching crusades 
against unbelievers, and inculcate the doctrine of rapine and bloodshed 
against the defenceless people of the plain The hill men are sensitive in 
regard, to their women bn* their customs m regard to marriage and betrothal 
are very prejudicial to social advancement at the some time they are a sen 
busA race They are very avaricious for gold they will do almost anything, 
except betray a guest. They are thievish and predatory to the last degree. The 
Pathan mother often prays that her son may be a successful robber They are 
utterly faithless to publio engagements it would nevor even occur to their 
minds that an oath on the Koran was binding if against their interests It 
must he added that they are fierce and blood thirsty They are never without 
weapons When grazing their cattle when driving beasts of burden, when 
tilling the soil they are still armed They are perpetually at war with each 
other Every tnbe and section of a tribe has its internecine wars every 
family its hereditary blood feuds and every individual his personal foes 
There is hardly a man whose hands are unstained Every person oonnta up 
Ins murders. Each tnbe has a debtor and creditor account with its neigh 
hours life for life. Reckless of the fives of others they are not sparing of 
their own. They consider retaliation and revenge to be the strongest of all 
obligations They possess gallantry and courage themselves and admire such 
qunUties in others. Men of the same party will stand by one another m 
danger To their minds hospitality is the firat of virtues Any person who 
can make his way into their dwellings willTiOt only he safe but will be kindly 
received But as soon os he has left the roof of nis entertainer he may be 
robbed or killed. They are charitable to the indigent of their own kibe. 
They poaees* the pnde of birth and regard ancestral associations They ore 
not averse to emulation whenever they have felt its benefits They are fond 
of trading and also of cultivating but they are too fickle and excitable to 
be industrious in agriculture or anything ewe. They will take militmy 
tcruft, nud though impatient of discipline will prove faithful unless excited 
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h\ fnutieism Such, hnellv, is then diameter, lcplete with the unaccount- 
able inconsistencies, with that nn\Unc of opposite vices and vntues belong- 
ing to savages.' 1, 

“Such being (hen character, what has been their conduct tow aids us?\ 
They have kept, up old quarrels, 01 picked new ones with our subjects in the 
plains and valley near the ft out ler, the} hnv e descended from the lulls and 
fought tho c e battles out in our tern lory, they have plundered and burnt om 
Milages mid slam om subjects; they have committed nnnoi robbenes and 
isolated murdem without numbci , they ha\e often levied black mail fiom our 
villages, tbej hn\e intiigued with the dwafiected evcijwhcie, and tempted 
our loval ^ul *^ect s to icbel, and the} have for ages legnuled the plain as their 
proven e, and it< inhabitants their game 'When inclined for ciuel spoit, they 
silly forth to rob and murdei, and occasionally to talcc piisoncis into captivity 
For ransom They hn\e tired upon om own troops, and even killed oui 
ofheers in om own territories Thev have given an asv him to eveiy malcon- 
tent or proclaimed erumnal, who can escape fiom Bntish justice Tliey 
traverse at w ill our ten ltones, enter our village 4 -, tiade in om mnikels, but 
few* British subject*, and no tenant of the Bntish Government, would daie 
to enter then countiy on anv account whatc\oi 

“ In leturn for tins, what has been the conduct of the Bntish Government 
towards them 9 It has recognized then independence , it lias asseited no 
jurisdiction with icgnid to them , it has claimed no ie\enue fiom them, and no 
tribute, c\cept m one case, and that as a punishment But it has confnmed 
whatever fiefs the} held within its tendon , it has mufoimly declaied that it 
seeks no fised 01 tcrnlonnl aggiandi/ement- , and that it only w r ants, and is 
resolved to have, tranquillity on the hontiei It has nevei extended its juns- 
diction one a aid beyond the old limits of the Sikh dominions Nothing has 
been annexed that was not a pm (ion ol the Pnnjab as w’c found it Whatever 
revenue has been paid to the Bntish Government, was equally paid to its pie- 
deeossois, only at a lugliei rate. In onesohtaiy case has it accepted tubule in 
satisfaction for ofiences, in all otliei eases ol’ misconduct, it lias avoided making 
any pecumaiy demand on its ow r n behalf It has claimed no feudal 01 political 
ascendancy over the independent lull tubes, it lias abstained fiom any mteifei- 
ence in, 01 connexion with, their affairs, it has taken no part in then contests, 
and has novel assisted either paity , it has striven to pievent its owrn subjects 
fiom enteung into disputes with them Though permitting and encouraging 
its subjects to defend themselves at the time of attack, it has pi evented them 
from retaliating a/lo wards and fiom making lepusals Though gianting 
lefuge to men flying for their lives, it has nevei allowed aimed bodies to seek 
protection in its temtory, nor to oiganize lesistance oi attack. It has fieely 
permitted hill people to settle, to cultivate, to graze then herds, and to tiade in 
its territories It has accoided to such the same pi otectiOD, lights, privileges, 
and conditions as to its own subjects. Its courts have been available, and its 
officers accessible to them. Its markets have been thiown open to them , 
all restrictions on tiade and transit, all duties (except one)f wdnch would be 
imposed by any native government, have been removed and remitted foi them 
It has fieely admitted them to its hospitals and dispensaries , its medical officers 
have attended scoies of them in sickness, and sent them back to then 
mountain homes cured The ranks of its service are open to them, and they 


* The above outline of the character of the hill tribes applies much more to the Pathan 
Ilian ttie Beloch tribes The lattei are not imbued with the religious 
fauaticism so stiong in Pntlmns, and the) pay the mo3t implicit 
obedience, as a rule, to the authority of their chiefs — W P 
t The snlt tn^ — W P. 


Note by the Compiler, 
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mn y cat our salt and draw our pay, if so inolraed What more can n 
civilized Government legitimately do for its rude neighbours than the above ? 

f * There is, perhaps one method to which the Government ntyit resort more 
extensively than it does at present and that lfl the payment of black mail 
It does, indeed, purchase the good offices of the tnbes round the Kohat Pas* 
It does permit a section of the Momonds to hold a fief, and more unworthy 
feudfttonee could not be found It does also make payments to certain. 
Derajat chiefB, such os the Borders. * But the other chiefs who reoeive money 
are British subieots and really perform responsible police duties in return 
In the case of the Afndis, Momauds, and Borders, however, the Government 
only continued a concession ongmnlly granted by ita predecessors It ha* 
originated no new grants of black mail, though it enhanced one grant. 
There is reason to believe that snob grants would embolden rather than ward 
off depredation once bought off the hill people would molest us with greater 
rest than ever, in order to be bought off again They would actually resort 
to plundering as a means of extorting blade mad. The appetite once grati 
Cod would become sharpened Snob concession would bo regarded by tho 
tnbes ns n confession of weakness, and would absolutely operate as an 
incitement to mischief Certain chiefs are known to commit depredations 
in the hope of being bought of! by fiefs and one mode of avoiding annoyance 
is to let it be known that under no circumstance will the Government bo 
indnood to oompromiao by grants of black mail. ’ 

But when kindness, conciliation and confidence, all fail when outrages 
from their serious choraoter or from their constant repetition, exceed the 
bounds of toleration , when the blood of our subject* ones from tho ground 
when our territory has been invaded and our sovereign rights flagrantly 
violated and all this in the utter absence of provocation then we either 
make reprisals from, or lay an embargo upon, ox use mihtaiy force against, 
tbe offending tribe or section of a tnbe 

When reprisal* are made, cattle and men are seized, and a message is sent 
to the head-quarters of the tnbe Pending a settlement of the Government 
olaim for the reimbursement of its subjects who have suffered the property 
ii detained a* security and the men os hostages. Usually the tribe do oome 
to terms if they do not, the property is sold in liquidation and as soon os 
the account is cleared reprisals cease. In irach case*, the Government seeks 
to realize no fines but merely to reimburse its own subjects. 

When an embargo is declared the mouths of the pa»es belonging to the 
tribe are dosed, and watched as far ae practicable. All Government officials 
are required to seize all person* and property of the tribe wheresoever found 
in British territory, and all places of mercantile resort, such as salt mines, 
marketB &o , ore closed against the offender*. This process is continued till 
the tnbe come* to terms The persons and property seized, are released ss 
soon a* satisfaction ha* been ob tamed. * * * 

Mr Du vice tbs Secretary to Government, Punjab, in 1864, thus allndes 
to the necessity there is for expeditions from time to tune — Whilst any 
hasty exertion of physical pressure to the exclusion of other methods of adjust- 
ment is confessedly impolitic there is a poiat beyond which the proctioe of 
forbearance may not be earned As without physical foroe in reserve there 
can be no governing power so under extreme and repented provocation its 
non-employment is not distinguishable from weakness. In each case separately, 
therefore it must be judged whether or not offensive measures have been 
justified It must be noted that the despatch of an expedition into the hills 

• TLli pajrarnt wu dbconUnart nflrr tb* expedition thfa trite In 1857 — W P 
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lsalwavs in the liatmc of a judicial net. It is the delivciy of a sentence, and 
the infliction of a punishment for international offences. It is, ns a rule, not 
in assertion of any disputed light, 01 m ultimate arbitration of any contested 
claim of its own, that the British Go\ eminent tesolves on such mensuics, but 
simply as t be onK means by which retribution can be attained for acknow- 
ledged crimes committed by ifs neighbour, and by winch justice can be satis- 
fied oi future outrages pievented. In the extreme cases in winch expeditions 
are unavoidable, they are analogous to legal penalties foi civil crime, — evils 
m themselves inevitable from deficiencies of preventive police, but redeemed 
by their deterrent etfecls. Considerations of expense, of military usk, of possible 
lo^es. of increasing antagonism and combination against ns on the part of the 
tubes, all weigh heavy against expeditions, and to set them aside, there must be 
an irresistible obligation to protest, and to vindicate the outraged rights of 
subjects whom we debar from the revenge and retaliation they formerly 
practised. 

The pnrticulai circumstances which have fiom time to time compelled the 
Government to undertake the different expeditions recounted in the following 
pages, will be found duly detailed m each instance. 


TV, P. 



CHAPTER IE 


The Expedition to Kagan 

hotxnbrr 18B2 


Kagan m a mountain valley, which forms the northernmost part of the 
it Hazara District. It commence* a short distance from 

e the Swati Town of Bfllakot, at a point about 50 mile* 

duo ncrrth from Mum* and ran* in a north-easterly direction for more than 
00 miles It* breadth i* generally about 20 miles. Its area is estimated to 
bo 900 square miles or about one third of the whole Hazara District. It 


ia bounded wrath by Thana Balnhot, Distnct Hazara east by Kashmir 
territory north by Kashmir Chflns , and on the west by independent tern 
tory (Kobistams and independent Swatis) In its physical features it consists 
of the inner slopes of two parallel mountain ranges, clad with perpetual an ow 
and ranging m height from 12 000 feet at the south entrance of the valley 
to 15,000 at its north emmoat head The drainage of these ranges form* the 
River Knnhar or Naraeuk a wild foaming mow torrent which rams the 
Kishen Ganga 80 miles Bouth of the Kagan glen, and the Jhelum River fur 
thdr down. In the northern half of the glen no cultivation is possible. In 
the southern half, the lower part of the mountain eidee, near the banks of the 
Knnhar are cultivated The chief crop is Indian corn sown m March and 


reaped m October But the cultivation i* sparse, only aggregating 2J per 
cent, of the total area of the glen, and is of little value 

The upper slopes of the mountain* on each side of the Knnlisr m the 
southern half of the glen a* well as the mountain elopes of the northern half 
are very valuable for pasture and large qoantitie* of sheep and buffaloes a* 
well a* some small horses are annually driven there to graze in the summer 
months. The greater part of the valley i* beyond the influence of tho 
autumnal rams, which fall »o heavily on the outer Himalaya* but snow fells 


deeply throughout the valley m the winter months and it l* owing to the 
late period in summer at which this melts on the northern port of the valley 
t.b«t that part is not cultivated 

The population is said to be 22 000, or about 22 to the square mile, but 
id the winter months (November to April) the upper part of the valley is 
entirely uninhabited. The population consists of Syads and Gujars. The 
Guj»r* are a quiet inoffensive race and ore the cultivators and headmen of 
the valley The Syads are the proprietor* they are not warlike, and their 
character u indifferent. They are much involved m debt, Usy inclined to 
intrigue, and on bad terms with each other At the some time they have 
great influence in the valley and whatever is done in so remote and wild 
n tract must be done through them or not at all, There are no police 
stations in the valley 

Tho hill aide* in parts are clothed with small deodar forests and inferior 
juncs and other trees grow in large number*, largo quantities of gin nro 
annually exported from tho valley, the demand for tlus article being so 
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gienl tint llic imdeis of Il.izata and ltnwal Pmdi themselves seek out the 
Giyai* m the glen. 

After the lir^t Sikh wai Hazaia belonged to Kashmir, but Gholnb Smgli 
induced the Dmb.ir to gne him othei temtoiy m the bills near Jamu m 
exchange, and Major Abbott was sent to take chaigc of the distncl. 

On iimal he iound fom Sjnds (lnotheib) managing the valley for the 
Sikhs, and receiving half the re\enue on condition of their paying the othei 
half These men's names woie S\ad Zamm Shalij who held a half shaie of 
the management, Sjads Fateh All Shah, Anwar Shah, and Mil Gul Shah, 
brothers, who managed the otluu half This auangement had been made by 
the Nazim of Kashnin, Sheikh Glmlam Mohi-u-dm, m 1844', and w r as con- 
firmed hi Major Abbott on behalf of the Lahore Durbar, 1847 

On annexation, Mnjoi Abbott iceommendcd that the grants made to the 
Siads by the Sikh Go\ eminent should be uphold, but in the autumn of 
1852 they set lus authoiity at defiance Tlic leason of tins conduct was 
their disnppioin! of some measmes Major Abbott mtioduced, it appeals 
tint under the Sikln they did not themselves attend on the Nazim, noi 
furnish boskages, but M ijor Abbott attached a condition to their teniue of 
then 'jnghirs/t /r , the attend nice of one of the sons of each of the tlnee Syads 
at the Deputy Commissioner’s station, ns a pledge of the loyalty of then 
parents 

Tins arrangement appears to haie been very distasteful to the Syads, and 
early in 1S52 Zannn Shah himself, while peifoimmg tins duty of f bazirbaslu/ 
suddenly left, the camp without asking permission, lmt w r ns hi ought back 
again He was allowed to go nwaj again on ccitnm Maliks of Pultli 
becoming secuuty foi Ins loyalU, and on Ins lcnMiig Ins sons m his place 
as hostages But the hostages of the Syads now became objects of suspicion, 
Major Abbott being of opinion that the S} ads were only wothheld from 
going into rebellion bv their not being able to withdraw their sons, and by 
some other impediments thrown in then way 

In 1852, the sons of Zamni Shah fled fiom Major Abbott’s camp, it is 
supposed, by ordei s fiom then father, wdio w r as afiaid that they might be 
called to account for some of lus mtugues to laise the Dhunds against Govern- 
ment The next step of the Syads wms to addi ess a petition to the Deputy 
Commissioner, couched m the most impiopei teims, alluding to then rights, to 
then former jiosition under the Sikhs, and tlneateiung to leave the countiy 
if interfered with m the way they had been Some further communi- 
cations with the Syads ended m then declaring that it was because 
they found it impossible to subsist on then f jaghus’ and furnish expenses 
to then sons as hostages, that they chose to witlidiaw themselves they 
spoke in a tone of bantei on the good advice offeied them, and on the 
tlneat held out of the Pakli militia aud the Jamu troops, and the lesouices of 
both governments being employed for then eoeicion They said they had no 
pow'er to oppose Government tioops, hut remarked that, although the Sikhs 
employed 10,000 men against Kagan (a mis-statement), they at last left the 
countr} to the Syads to manage They hoped we would do the same. They 
added that they had committed no aggressions, but if molested m their 
valley, they would resort to the swoid m self-defence At least, they hoped 
we would give them leave to lemam there dunng the ensuing winter months, 
and at the commencement of spimg, on the receipt of oui oiders, they would 
leave the valley 

The insolent tenoi of this communication made it evident that it would be 
impolitic any longei to adheie to mcasuies of a conciliatory nntiue It 
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was therefore determined to proceed against thorn , and Colonel Mackeson, the 
Commissioner, went to Morafarabad to see that active operations were earned 
on by tho Kashmir authorities for the co-operation they were ordered to 
undertake 

Bs^-ord In Dsmtv Com At this time there were in the Pakli Valley the 

mfttlocer’i Office, foil owi ng troops — 

2nd Sikh Infantry 
Guide Infantry 
3rd Native Infantry 
Kelati Gilxie Begun ant, 

16th Bengal Cavalry 
4 Mountain Guna 
2 Horae Artillery Guns. 


The forces which were assembled for the purpose of overawing the Syads 
j5©ar*Kor’» Omuttrer appear to hare consisted of — 

Two Dogra regiments and two guns of Maharaja Golab Singh, about 
1 200 men at Morafarabad. 

Six companies of Rawal Pmdi Pohce (400) at Mansers 
One oompany of the Sati tribe, abont 70 in Pokli, 150 Hazara Pohce, 
under M ana war Shnh, at Morafarabad 

Levies of Agror and Bogarmong under Ata Muhammad, m Pakli 
„ of Balokot and Path at Balakot. 

„ of Mansera under Mnhammad Husen of Gartu Hatatula, at 
Gartu. 


„ of Sultan Hosen of Morafarabad 
„ of Fateh Muhammad of Ghon at Ghon 
, of Sher Ahmad of Kama at Kama. In all about 5,320 men 
Three oolumns of the Pakli Levies were to move up the Bogarmang Valley 
and over throe several passes in the mountain* whilst 
E*ocrd in Dffpat^Com three other columns (two bemg composed of Levies,) 

ml*ion«r* Offio*. Httaru ,, ,, v c 

moved by the eastern ndge. 

Major Abbott was placed in Pakli to superintend the advance of the west- 
ern columns and In en tenant Pearse, Assistant Com 
MoOrtgort OimUmt missioner, was at Morafarabad with Colonel Mackeson. 


The Pakli and Bogarmang Levies being reported very disaffected, Colonel 
Mackeaon considered it essential, m the first instance to advance with those 
from the west in order to show those of the east a good example and with 
this view the Levies of 8ultan Hosen of Morafarabad were first pnt in motion, 
while Major Abbott was directed to move between Path and Balakot to urge 
on the departure of the western auxdianes. 

Sultan Husen advanced from Morafarabad on the 12th November 1852 


and reached the Sanghar Pass on the 14th On the 12th, Lieatenaut 
G G Pearse marched also from Morafarabad with a regiment of Dogra* and 
150 Levies to the village of Ghon, ten miles The road was bad and the loads 
had here and there to be taken off the moles and a 
IJtoiUoant PscTM’a Do*- ^ ^ Qh on to allow of the baggage 

coming up The next march was to Rajkot twelve 
mile# the road being fair, where Lieutenant Pearse was joined by Sultan 
Hnsen and where he learnt that the Sanghar Gah had been occupied 
by Muhammad Amm Khan who had advanced from Gartu Habibula on 
the left bank of the Kunar River another body of Lenes being then 
nt "Whaindair Gab ready to enter Kagan by Bhunyu 
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On tlie 13tlij Lieutenant Peaise maiehed for Ganul. Tlie maich was 
very long and difficult. To the Sanghar Gall was about ten miles, with 
two very steep ascents, practicable foi mules with light loads. The lepoit was 
that Zamm Shah intended to oppose Lieutenant Peaise's advance neai Ganul, 
so, leaving 50 men to hold the pass. Lieutenant Peaise foimed thiee columns, 
the right and left columns consisting of Levies weie to move, so as to get above 
Shah Zamm's position, whilst the. third column consisting of the Dogra 
legiment and a few Levies moved stiaight on it By nightfall, Lieutenant 
Pearse was still two miles fiom Ganul, which was ten miles Bom the Sanghar 
Gali, and m the morning he found that Zamm Shah had fled Lieutenant 
Peaise then ordeied the Levies fiom "Whaindan to seize the bridge at Jaiaid, 
whilst another body of Levies fiom Dharawar was oideied m puisuit of 
Zamm Shah. The weather was veiy bad, with heavy falls of snow and lain, 
and as both theDogias and the Levies were without tents, Colonel Mackeson 
oideied that they should be shelteied in the villages 

The Balakot and Pakli column also advanced on the loth, and the other 
Dogia legiment having amved at Mozafarabad, Colonel Mackeson lost no 
time m pushing them on to Balakot to co-opeiate with Lieutenant Peaise 
The Bogarmang column, which was to have advanced and enteied the 
Kagan "Valley at Belag, foi some leason did not do so. 

The Syads then retieated and hung about Sum, Paias, and Jaraid, and 
as all the columns of the west, which should have been up in then places at 
Kowai and Belag, had not arrived. Lieutenant Peaise did not attack the Syads 
for fear of duvmg them to letieat to Upper Hazaia, wheie it would have 
been difficult to follow them 

Gn the 15th, Zamm Shah wiote to Lieutenant Peaise, offeung to send 
m his sons, but m the evening he destioyed the bridge at Paias, — an opeiation 
he was enabled to peifoim because the Balakot and Bogaimang columns 
had not come up. 

On the 16th, Lieutenant Peaise moved with 200 men of Muhammad imiks 
Levies to Paras to lepair the bridge, Sultan Husen taking up his position at 
Kowai with his Levies, 1,200 stiong. Lieutenant Peaise now heaid fiom 
Fateh Muhammad, whom he had oideied to seize the bridge at Jaraid, that 
Fateh All Shah had taken up a stiong position theie, and that he did not feel 
strong enough to attack him On this, Lieutenant Peaise at once dnected 
Manawar Shah, with 100 Hazaia police and the rest of Muhammad Amines 
Levies, to maich on Jaraid. On the 17th, Lieutenant Peaise heaid that the 
Syads had deteimmed on holding Sum, and believing lightly that the Balakot 
column would that day leach Belag and Paras, he made the following dis- 
positions foi then attack. Sultan Husen with 500 men was to advance 
on the front of the village, Fateh Muhammad with 500 of his own men 
and 100 of Hazaia police was to move by Jaiaid and Puna, and come 
down on it fiom the north-east, while the Pakh, Balakot, and Bogarmang 
Levies, were to advance from Belag to the west of the village 

In suppoit, he had the Dogra legiment at Kowai, and Muhammad Amin 
at Paras, while two columns weie to tiy and cut off Zamm Shah's letieat 
to Kagan, viz , 700 men of Sultan Husen's Levies at Jaiaid, and 800 of 
Muhammad Amin's at Kagan 

These movements weie to have taken place on the 20th , but on the 19th 
Zamm Shah sunendeied to Lieutenant Pearse on leceivmg that offieei's assur- 
ance that Ins life would be spared 

Fateh All Shah and Anawax Shah managed to escape to Kagan, owing to 
Fateh Muhammad Klian, Bhambas, not having obeyed the ordeis sent him to 
hold the Jaiaid Budge. 
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On the 20th, Major Abbott arrived and took command, and the disposition 
of the forces then were — on the right bonk of the nver, opposite Paras, 
the lie vies of Pakli, Balabot, and Agror — at Bela about 800 men— at Jaraad, 
8yad Mon a war Shah with 60 match look men — on the left bank of the 
Namsnh, at Soogor, one company of Jamn troops — at Kola a guard of 20 
men — at Gul seven oompamee of Jamn troops — at Kowai the Levi as of 
Sultan Husen estimated at from 1,000 to 2,000 men two oompanies of Jamn 
troops, the Sati company, and a oompany of Rawal Pmdi polioe, with two 
zamhnrakfl — at Paras obont 800 of Amin Khan's Lories, and about 800 of the 
Knndi Loviee — at Bhunjn, Fateh Mohammad's force rated at 600 men and 
nt Bolakot, the hose of the operation seven companies of the Jama regiment 
with two mountain guns and two mountain pieces Lieutenant Hodson of 
the Guido Corps, vros meanwhile left at Pakli to superintend the forwarding 
of supplies to the front. 

On hearing of the flight of Fateh All and Ana war Shah, Major Abbott 
ordered the Pakli Levies to ndvanoo on Kagan , bat on going himself afterwards 
to Garni, he found that Ata Muhammsd of Agror and Muhammad Amin of 
Garhi had not obeyed his orders. This, however did not so much matter, as 
Fateh All Sliah camo in and surrendered on the 25th though Ana war Shah 
fled to Kohutaru 

The two chief Syads having surrendered, and there being no likelihood of 
farther opposition, the forces were withdrawn 

Snow had fallen heavily, the men could only movo 
and m a few days the passes would have 
been dosed. 

The Governor General in Council oemsidered that the Com mum oner, Lieute 


nan t- Colonel Mackeson, was entitled to very high 
trnm credit for the boldnesB, judgment, and promptitude 

with whioh he resolved upon an immediate movement upon Kagan and 
executed his resolution, and desired to express his approbation of the manner 
m which the subordinate duties were conducted by the other officers, and 
especially of the spirit and activity evinced by Lieutenant P corse. 



CHAPTER III. 


MeGrvyor’f Girettcor 


SECTION I. 

The " Black Mountain" 

a mountain situated at the north-western cvticmilyof the Hazara District, 

whence it runs northward into independent tei- 
ritor} Its total length is about 25 to 30 miles, 
and its n\ er.igc height about 3,000 feet above the sea. The mountain 
ascends from the Indus hasm at its southern end, neat the village of 
Kinra, and so up to its water-shed by Bradar, tlicucc it runs north-cast 
by north to the point on the crest known as Chita Ball From Chita 
llalr the range runs due north, finally descending h}' two large spurs on to 
the Indus. Talcot lies at the foot of the most eastern of these two. The 
Itiver Indus passes close to this town, and runs westward along the northern 
foot of the mountain till it washes the westward of the nl>o\e two spurs, when 
it takes a sharp bend south, and runs below' and parallel to the western foot 
of the range. 

The following arc the most important passes and peak 
of the mountain from south to north, viz. — 

Karnes TIciejht 

Pabal Gali ... ... .. G,930 feet 

Pmja Gah . .... 7,772 „ 

Akbun-baba-kn-ebura .. ... 9,157 „ 

Kabi Gab 


along the crest 


Jabai .. 

Cbapra 
Cbita Batr 
Doda 
Mncbai 

Kband-ha-dana 
Gantbar 
Kanesan 


-not ascertained. 


9,803 foot 
9,429 „ 
9,572 
9,775 


This latter peak is not mentioned in the map, but many natives call it thus. 
It is one of the most northern peaks of the range, and from it the descent to 
Takot and the Indus commences , none of the points from Kahi Gall to Doda 
can be much less than 9,000 feet elevation. Tlnougliout its length the eiest 
of the lange dominates the following distnets and tribes on both faces, viz, 
from its rise at Kiara to the Alchuu-baba peak. On its south-east face it has 
Tanawal, and on its north-west face the Ilasanzais fiom Akhun-baba to Chita 
Batr On its eastern face it has Agror, on its western the Akazais, from the 
north of Chita Bati to the end of the lange On its eastern face it has 
Parian, Deshi, and Nandihar, on its western face the Akazais and Cbagarzais, 
and on its northern extiemity the Indus and Takot Swatis 

The Black Mountain may be desenbed as a long, narrow lidge, with higher 
peaks at intervals and occasional deep passes , the general outline of the 
eiest is more rounded than sharp Numeious laige spurs project fiom 
the sides, which aie often precipitous and locky, with deep nanow 
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glena or gorge* lying between them, in which lie the villages of the tribes 
The soil or the hill waee is for the most part rooty and stony When uncolti 
rated, the lower slopes are covered with thorny bashes and grass , farther np, 
forest replacoe this, and the whole of the upper portion of the spurs and crest is 
thickly wooded The troee found, are varieties of pine, oak, sycamore, horse 
chestnut, wild cherry, &o. Along the crest frequent open glades oocur in the 
forest, which, with the exposed slopes of higher peaks, are oovered with short 
grass 

The routes by which troops can ascend tho mountain necessarily he along 
one or more of ita spurs 

The following information concerning the forests and geological formation 
of the Blaok Mountain is extracted from a report by Mr Ribbon trop, of the 
Forest Department, who accompanied the force m 1804* — 

u Tho jungle on the lower south-east slopes of tho Blaok Mountain ib 
mostly composed of berbens and Acacia Mode tin m the Agror Valley some 
camel thorn is found Pinna Longifoka grows on both mae* of the valloy 
and at Mana ka-Dana (about 6 000 feet) begins the region of JPtnca Wt sbeu 
ana In tho ravine to the north of Chita Batr, a few oats shew their 
lighter green between the pmo trees and near the top of Maohai eomo sickly 
looking norso chestnuts are met with, also a few Abiee SmiiAuma and one 
stunted specimen of Ccdrut Dead ora f above Doda) was found These forests 
can never be of any use, except to the villagers themselves os firewood and 
timber The north aide of the mountain is of the same nature, but the forests 
actually Been are not of quit© the same extent. The small amount of oonn try 
traversed, gave hardly sufficient insight to fix numbers but there ib no doubt 
that about 16 000 mounds of fuel could be drawn from the Indus side of the 
Black Mountain yearly without exhausting its resources As the people have 
only to bnng down the wood in small pieces, it would probably not be im 
possible to find an enterprising native who would make arrangements and 
land the wood at Atok from Ra. 16 to 20 per 100 maun da 

u The formation of the Black Mountain is throughout granite, with the 
exception of the gneiss spurs down to Tikn where the cultivation, rising 
higher on the hills at once shews the more fertile soil. 

The Tikn Valley, os well as Nandihar Konih and Bogunnang, have 
a much noher soil than the Agror Valley the higher port being composed of 
the easier soluble and noher gneiss while Agror is quite surrounded by granite. 

The Dethi elopes of the Black Mountain down to Tikn, and farther 
on to Takot are again mostly on their higher parts covered with Pinta 
Webhana but a greater amount of deciduous trees is intermixed 

u The few trees m Tikn Valley are poplars, plane and pong* in 
grave-yards and umiak trees dose to the villages.” 

The Indus runs under the western foot or the mountain and is deep and 
rapid, with rocky bed. Its width is from 70 to 160 yards, and it is said 
to be 800 in some places, but this is probably an exaggeration, 

Dunng its coarse under the Black Mountain the Indus is crossed at 
the following points by femes, vus , counting from south to north and from 
Cis to Trans-Indus- — 

1 The Lakwol Ferry, from Tanawnl to Km Mahabara (Mada Khel 

village) 

2 From Jombai (Hzai) to Bor Mahabara (M Khel) 

3 The Ghaiynh Ferry from Tawara (Ilini) to Blarer (Ilrai) 

4 Tho Joman Ferry from Kanhnr to Ghaan (Ilrai) 

D Ghankot from Ubuxikot to Nawnkilai 
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fi. From Shah's Mills to Palosi (Hzai). 

7. A ferry crosses to Maidan, the piesent locality of the Hmdoostam 

colony. 

8. Fiom Bimbol to Manjike-Banda (Akazai). 

9. Fiom Bilhanai to Karnak Hzai, \ Akazai village). 

10. Fiom Skigai (Ckzai) to Kabalgram (Chzai). 

11. From the hamlet Diunel (Chzai) to Kamach (Chzai). 

The boats worked on. these fei ries will hold from SO to 30 passengers, but 
<lo not accommodate animals, which have to be swam over alongside. They 
are strongly built, and aie woiked by oars placed foie and aft, and are also 
assisted by ropes, where necessaiy. 

The natives of the country also cioss the liver at nearly every point on in- 
flated skms (pushtu " shmas") In Abbott's Bepoit of the Expedition of 1852, 
the lapidity with which the enemy who had collected Tians-Indus swam across 
the nvei on skins when oui troops commenced their retnement, is noticed 

Counting from south to north, the tribes of the mountain consist of — on the 
west face, 1 Hasanzai, 2 Akazai, 3 Cbagarzai ; north of Agror on cast face, 
4 Syads of Panari, 5 Swatis of Deshi Of the above, the first three belong 
to the Yusafzai clan, the Hasanzais and Akazais to the Isazai branch, and the 
Chagaizais to the Malizai branch. 

The Syads of Parian are simply the original owners of the lands of that 
name, which he in two deep narrow glens immediately north of Mana-ka- 
Dana. The villages are chiefly held by the Basikhel Chagarzais, who have 
got most of the land into their hands either by moitgage or purchase. The 
Deshis, who aie by descent Swatis, of the branch Moniali, hold the glens of 
the mountain and the sub-adjacent lands lying along the Nandihar stream, 
and north of Parian and Tiund as far as Takotj, none of these tribes have a 
reputation for warlike qualities The Chagarzais are the most numeious, and 
the Akazais the weakest m numbers, though they have the best name as 
fighting men, and are the most troublesome race of all, to oui Government. 
The Deskis are very united among themselves, as fai as outsiders are con- 
cerned and are lespeeted by their neighbours accordingly. 

The Hasanzai 

The Hasanzais are a section of the Isazai Yusafzais, who leside on both 
, r sides of the Indus , those Cis-Indus living on the 

c iegors aze er Black Mountain, and those Trans-Indus immediately 
opposite to it. To the south and south-west Cis-Indus, they are bounded 
by the crest of the Black Mountain, commencing from Kahi Gall, which is 
immediately above the Sambalbut spur, on the eastern face of the range 

From Kahi Gall the range takes a slight bend to the south-west, and 
running on by Pabal Kandao, Panji Kandao, finally descends to the Indus by 
a spin close to the Hasanzai village of Tatobai, and the Tanawal village of 
Gangoti, which is a branch of the southern spur The southern and eastern face 
of this spur of the lange belongs to the Nawab of Tanawal, the northern and 
western to the Hasanzais. To the north the Hasanzai boundary runs with that 
of the Akazais, from whom they aie divided by a large ravine called the Shal 
Khwar, which spnngs from below the peaks of Macbai and Chita Batr, and 
runs down to the Indus a little above the Hasanzai village of Ghazikot, at 
some mills known as the Shah's Mills" (Da Shah Jaiande), from which a ferry 
ciosses to Palosasai. Eastwaid, the Hasanzai are bounded by the Akazais, whose 
temtory, running along the crest of the mountain, meets the Hasanzai, 
Agior, and Tanawal borders at Kahi Gah Westward, the Cis-Indus Hasan- 
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Tho Trans IndnB portion of tho tribo is bounded on the south and west 
by tho territory of tho Mada Khels, and on tho north by the Chagansais 
from whom they are divided by the Nadinu Khwar 

The AVftgfti. 

Tho Akaiai are a division of the Isazai clan of YuBaftais, who inhabit the 
western slopes of the Black Moon tain on the Hazara border Their boundaries 
are as follow — 

On the east, the mountain as for aa Chita Batr forma their boundary 
with Agror ana thence to Machai with Parian. On the north, they are 
separated from tbe Chagaraus by the large spur which run* down from 
Machni by Khand kn Dana, Traplai, Palwun, Najorrn Marmandai, and 
Darbanai, to the Indus On the sooth they ore separated, as a rule, from the 
llnsansais by the Shal Khwar water -course One or two Akazai village*, 
however, lie south, of Shal Khwar, and, a* it were, within the limit* of Uasanzai 
territory Their western boundary is the Indus, across which they hold no 
land, except half of the village of Kama, nhioh they share with the Hasanxau 

The ChagarzaL 

The Cbagarxai are a tribe of Yusafau Afghans, who inhabit both banks 
, of the Indus above Boner Those on tbe west bank of 

McQrefcr* Motteer the Indus are located on the west and cast slopes 
of tho Duma Mountain Their chief town is Tiny They ore thorough 
mountaineers hardy and brave above all the neighbouring tribes. Then- 
chief wealth is m oows, buffaloes and goat*. 

The ChagarxaiB are divided into — 

1, Nurat Kid i 2, Firman ; 3 Ike. Khol. 

The first and last live on the east slope* of the Duma Mountain and on 
the banks of the Indn*. 

The Firoxai inhabit the western slopes of the Duma towards Buner, and 
are sub-divided into — 

r Bin el Kiel. 

1 MakiKhel S, Jim* Kid j 8, Bd Khel > BkhaH KleL 
C llftdi Khol. 

The southern boundary of the Chaganaus Cis-Indnu on the sooth is 
contiguous with the Akaima and runs down tho Pal wan spur from the west 
free of the Maohai peak of the Black Mountain The south fkoc of this *pur 
belongs to the Akaxais, and the north to the Chagarrai* A road pa*sea 
over it, named the Romo* road connecting the Akaxai village of Biran with the 
ChagarxaPs hamlet of Jangrai and at the foot of the spur near tho Indoj, the 
boundary he* between the hamlets of Arabai (Akazai) and Dot (Chagarsai) 
on the west and north the Ct*- Indus Chagarxm* are bounded by tho nver 
itself which bend* a good deal to the east, at the north extremity of tho 
Black Mountain below Takot on tho east, the boundary runs parallel with 
that of Panan Syada and Deahis along the water-shed of the above mountain 
The tribe inhabits several villages along the bank of the nver, and also on 
both the ilopcs of the Duma range Tboae on the western face of Poms arc 
contiguous with Buner tho glen which belongs to them is formed by two 
*pur* which run down westward into the Buner Valley from the two high 
pooka of Damn and Doaara, and is about eight lot long and six or seven 
wide It m watered by a strea m which run* down its centre and join* tho 
Barnndo River near the Buner village of BudnL 
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The crops of Chagarzais are — 

Rabi — wheat, barley, mausur, tobacco , 

Kliarif — maize, nee, and moth. 

We have had few dealings with the Chagaizais ; but they have occasion- 
ally quarrelled with our subjects, and there have been some instances of forays 
and petty raids perpetiated by them, but we never came into hostile contact 
with them until 1863, when, accompanied by the Hasanzai, they joined the 
ranks of the Akhund at Ambela. They made one attack there on the “ Ciag” 
picket, but being defeated, they went straight off home again. 


The Cis-Indus Swatis. 

The name Pakli generally is now restricted to the tract between and lmme- 

diately around Mansera, Shmkian, and Ban kund. 
Me regor s Gaze er whereas it originally applied to the whole of the 

countries conqueied and occupied by the Swati Cis-Indus. This large tract 
was divided into upper and lower, and the clans of the Swati, as they occupied 
the upper or lower division, are respectively termed upper and lower Swati — 
“ Utli and Tarli ” 

Upper Pakli then embraces the following districts •- 
I — Slnnkian or upper half of Pakli Talley 
II — Balakot .. ... 

HI — Garhi Habibula 
IY — Kagan 
T — Bogarmang 
VI — Konsh 


d 


British. 


VII —Part of Alain 
VUI — Handihar ... 

Lower Pakli includes — 

I — Ban kund 01 lowei half of Pakli Talley 
II — Agioi 

HI — Tikn 
IT — Deshi 
V — Part of Alahi 


| Independent 




British. 


j Independent 


The upper Pakli Swatis belong to the G-halhi clan, which has nine of the 
eighteen shares It is divided into three divisions, having three shares, each of 
which is again sub-divided into sections having their respective shares, and in 
accordance theiewith located m different parts of the countiy allowed to their 
clan, e.g — 

Clan Division Section Location 

Ghui bn .. Taikheli . Taikbeli (2) Balakot (British) 

(9) (3) Khan Khel ... Bafa (Bntish). 

Nandihar (Independent) 

' Takot (Independent) 

Gaihi Habibula (Bntish) 
Slnnkiaii (Bntish) 

Kagan (Bntish). 

1 Bogarmang (Bntish) 

1 Manseia (Bntish) 

1 Takhot (Independent) 

1 Kandihai (Independent) 

(3) Panjgkol .. 1 Bogarmang (Bntish) 


Deshavai 

(3) 


Mir 


Jahangn 

Argushi 

Mulkah 

Mindiawi 

Amah 

Dodal 

Panjghol 

Peshvmn 

Pani Mnai 




| 1 Shmkian (Bntish) 
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Locution, 


The lower Path Swatis aro divided and distributed os follows, their nine 
shares being made into twolve — 

Q*n, DlrUfao. Seotlcm. 

Honiioli Robasi 

(0) Bhuror 

Ghulimanl 
Pain Koni 
A»hlir 
llnlbal 
Dos hi 

Jelangial 
Bsnjori 
Rttnuiai 
Khan Kiel 
Bal« ton 
Ohndml 
Shanaan 


Mobrawi 

(6) 


— AJuborxrai 
( 3 ) 


- 1 1 

— 1 rBntiih territory id lower 

_} 1 ) PMl - 

— 1 Independent. 

— 1 Tikn (Independent) 
Deshi (Independent) 


:} 




:} 


BnUah, lower P atln 


K D — fifum djnot* (Lira. 


British 

Agror 


Alahi is occupied by a separate clan of Swatis, called Tosh, who do not 
poiBcas shares m the rest of the Swati country , and the upper and lower 
Swatis though theoretically entitled to half of the Alahi tract each, have no 
possession in it with the exception of a few individuals but here, as in 
tho rest of the Swati possessions, the Syads and the other religious fraternities 
have one-fourth of the distnot. 

Prom the British boundary line, the drainage falls on the other sido 
through the independent Swab district*, whioh trench north westerly to the 
Indus, flowing from north-east to south west m a curve westward forming 
their western limit so that our border line above these traots is defined by a 
marked water-shed The British territory being considerably higher the 
Alahi drainage falls into the Indus at Shakargah, one day’s journey from 
Takot up stream. The drainage of Nandihar likn, and Deshi joining at 
the commencement of Deehl country flows into the Indus also at Takot, 
some 20 miles distant from Agror, by an easy road for laden mules which is 
uaed by traders. 

The Swatis are a miserable race, both as regards their courage aod their 
physurue. They appear to have all the vices of the Pa than as with them 
cold blooded murder and grinding avunoo are the salt of life. They oertainly 
have not any of the courage of the Pa than, whose bold frank manner is 
replaced in them by a hong-dog look. 

They ore nil Bum Muhammadans and very bigoted. Their customs are the 
same os those of the Pathans. 
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SECTION II. 

Expedition against the Hasanzais oh the Black Mountain, by a Force under 

Colonel Mackeson, C.B , 1853-54. 

Shortly after annexation, a preventive line was established along the left 
Report ou Tribes by Mr. bank of the Indus, as far as Bntisk jurisdiction ex- 
it Temple tended, to pieelude Tians-Indus salt fiom crossing* 

into the Panjab In 1851, this line extended five miles beyond Torbeila to 
a point on the Indus, where Jehaudad's Cis-Indus lands commence. 

During the autumn of that year, Mi. Caine, uneovenanted head of the 
Customs Depaitment, desired to visit this border, with a view to any eventual 
extension of the line The Boaid of Admimstiation objected to the measure, 
and warned him not to go theie. 

Durmg November, howevei, Mr. Caine, accompanied by one of Ins 
patrols, Mr. Tapp, pioceeded against the advice of the district officer, Major 
Abbott, to leeonnoitre the border. Having marched up the boidei , and re- 
turning towards Torbeila, Mi. Caine dismissed all attendants, except a few 
koisemen belonging to his own depaitment Shortly aftei wards, the two 
gentlemen neai the Hasanzai limits, but still within J eliandad's bounds, were 
muidered by a band of aimed Hasanzais These Hasanzais had no concern 
whatever m Mi Caine's views Even if the line had been extended, it would 
not have affected them. Aftei waids, when called to account for the deed, they 
nevei pietended that they evei entei tamed any apprehension in regaid to 
the salt line The Hasanzais may have entei tamed some unjust suspicions 
legarding Mr Caine's intention, but neither their bounds nor their lights 
were infringed, and they crossed into British territoiy foi the pui pose of 
muidenng British offieeis m cold blood, because they were Englishmen, 
infidels, defenceless tiavelleis, with a little property about them. 

As the muidei happened m his fief, Jehandad was called to account , he 
delivered up such Hasanzai people as he could find m his territory as hostages 
to the Butisli authonties The Hasanzais immediately made war upon him 

and laid waste his border villages, seized his forts of 
Chamben and Shungk, stnred up his subjects to 
rebel, and at last reduced him to considerable straits. It was evident that the 
whole tube approved of the muidei, and sheltered the murderers. British 
mterfeience became at last neeessaiy, both to vindicate ourselves and support 
Jehandad, and the following force was assembled m Hazara — 

Fiom llawul Pmdee — The did Native Infantry, Colonel Butler Command- 
Letter from Brigade mg 4 Guns, 5 Troop, 1st Brigade Horse Artillery, 
Office Captain Fitzgerald commanding 16th Irregular 

Cavalry, Captain Davidson commanding . Kelat-i-Ghilzai Regiment, 7th Com- 
pany Sappeis and Miners, and 176 Police, Lieutenant Cookson commanding 

From the Peshawar District — The Corps of Guides (Infantry), Lieutenant 
Hodson commanding 

From Kashmir — Two legiments of Dograhs 

In Hazara — 1st Sikh Infantry, Major Goidon commanding : Hazara 
Mountain Battery and 1,760 Levies, Major Abbott commanding. 

This force assembled m December at Sherghui, and under the command 
of Colonel Mackeson, Commissionei of Peshawar. 


Report by Colonel Mackeson. 
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iecord or expeditions 


Coked Utdcesoo ■ De» 
pstcb 


On the 10th a reconnaissance w as mode, nod on the 20th the left column 
r , „ of Irregular* under Captain Davidson occupied the 

P*tctu^ * heights above Shungli holding them whilst the centre 

column under Major Abbott was employed in repair 
ing that fort, — the right column under Lieutenant-Colonel Napier taking up 
a position at Chntha, and the column under Colonel Butler being in reserve 
at Sher^hnr 

Dnnng the rebuilding of the fort an advance might at any tame have been 
forced upon the troops, for the posts of the Hasanxai 
and Akazai occupied the crest of the Black Mountain, 
and their picquete approached to within a few hundred 
yards of our posts at Chatha whtLrt they waved their flags and flourished their 
sabres in defiance sometimes at Panji Gnh, sometimes in front of Chatha, and 
some times at Pabal, and on tho 2lBt a reccmnoitnog party under Lieutenant 
Hodson was fired upon by the enemy s picqaets near Chatha. 

On the oooupfibon of Shungli, Hasan All Khan a malik of the 
HnsaimiiH who had harboured the murderers of Messrs. Carne and Tapp, and 
had been the instigator of the attacks on Jehandad Khan s territory, sent in 
to say be had no objection to our rebtuldmg Shungli, but that the troops must 
at once bo withdrawn In reply he was informed that the force, after repairing 
Shungli, would march along the crest of the Black Mountain over ground 
that was common both to the Ilasanaai and Jehandad Khan to tho fort of 
Chnmben and that on this march the troops would molest no one, unices they 
were molested and met with opposition and at the same tone he was invited 
to Bend in a jirgah, to amicably arrange bis hostilities with Jehandad Khan, 
which kept the British border in a state of disquiet, and which we were 
consequently very annons to arrange, particularly as the cause of quarrel 
appeared to be Jehandad Khan haring seized certain Hasanaais on our 
requisition Hasan Ah Khan s answer w^s a refusal to eend any jirgah, and 
a warning that he could not restrain the thousands of allies Chagmirais and 
Akanus, who ha doomed him if the force moved as stated. 

It was a question how the regular troops oould be used as a support to most 
advantage The orders of the Board of Administration were that these troops 
were not to be employed on the mountain top at that late season, and at Shergurh 
they were in a confined narrow valley encumbered with impedimenta, double- 
poled tents double sets of tents doobes palkiee and hundreds of camels in 
short, the column was equipped as if far an ordinary march and not for mountain 
warfare nnd yet it had passed through mountain defiles to its present position 
and must pass through such denies whatever donation it took Colonel 
Mack won who was commanding, determined therefore to throw off this sup- 
port from his rear, nnd endeavour to pass it as qmokly as possible on to the 
plain of the Indus more especially as it oould there be used to turn the 
enemy's position on the crest of the mountain 

The heights the attacking columns would have to oh m b were so difficult, that 
n hundred resolnte men not appalled by the undefined terror of the irresistible 
pro Trees of regular troops could have effectually stopped the bravest assailant* 
To have attacked such heights tn face without on effort to turn them 
would havo savoured of rashness and Colonel Mack esc n preferred therefore 
to mo to the support round to the banka of the Indus, behind the Blsck 
Mountain and thus to turn the position on tho heights and that each 
column of attack should trust to a small reserve of its own, and to the fort of 
Shergurh ra the rear if nil were beaten back Such was the plan proposed 
by Colonel Mackeson at this penod of the operations 
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On (lie 27ih Dcccmbei, the position of the foices was as follows : — 

At Chat ha — The Guides, 1st Sikh Infanliy, and Hawul Pmdee Police, 
under Colonel Napier, Bengal Engineers. — At Shungli Fort, the Militia, 
4 Companies Police, and the Dogralis, undei Majoi Abbott. 

At S/toshni . — Mountain Guns, Head Quaiters, two JDogiah Regiments, 
under Major Davidson 

Colonel Butler’s Bngade had marched from Sheiguih on the 24 th 
and Both, and was now at Nika Pam. Owing to the nanowness of the 
load through the defile to Daibund, nnck the immense amount of bag- 
gage and impedimenta with the column, three instead of two marches had 
to be made from Skergurh to Darbund, and it was fortunate that the 
points occupied by the irrcgulai portion of the foice at Ckntha, Shungli, 
Shoshni, and Cknmben, formed with the assistance of intermediate chowkies 
(posts) a complete screen, behind which the encumbered legular column 
laboriously, but securely, threaded its way tlnough the mountain defile. 

As already stated, Colonel Muckeson had determined not to ascend the 
Black Mountain till the regular Bngade had beeu placed between the Black 
Mountain and the Indus, in sight of the Hasanzai villages in the plain, thereby 
threatening the rear of the parties wdio might ojipose the columns on the 
mountain top. 

The weathei had been veiy faiorable, snow had not fallen, and the nights 
were bright moonlight 

But on the arm al of the regulai column at Nika Pam, there w r as danger of 
some days’ fuitlicr delay, the rear guards were not up, and the load m fiont 
was reported impracticable, while every horn’s detention was a calamity 
with snow* threatening Colonel Maekeson on the 27 th had been enabled 
fiom a height, 2 miles in front, and east of Chamben (on a spui that forms 
the boundary down to the rner side between the Hasnnzni and Jehandad 
Khan’s country), to see the wdiole Hasanzai country, and he alteied Ins plan of 
operations to the following extent. 

The mam force of the regulai troops w r eie to he placed at Biadai, with 
4 Companies in Ckamberi, to make demonstrations on the height in fiont of 
Chamben alluded to above. It was cousideied that the enemy’s hold of his 
positions on the mountain would be sufiieientl} r shaken by this disposition of 
the regulai troops, and all idea of their movement, lightly equipped up the 
banks of the Indus to a pomt m lear of the enemj^s position, was abandoned, 
as sucli a move would have entangled those troops in difficult ground , foi the 
reconnoissance had shown that theie was, wuth the exception of below Kotkai, 
little plain between the Hasanzai Mountain and the Indus. 

On the 28th. December these dispositions of Colonel Butler’s foice w r eie 
effected, and oiders given foi the advance of the three otkei columns on the 
29th, the Hasanzai stronghold of Panji-ki-Gali being the point wlieie they 
weie ultimately to unite. 

The columns wrere told they had nothing to fall back upon, and that the 
_ , woid must be “forwaid,” but that m the event of a 

eon eP ° r y aP Din aU " iepulse, the right column should make good its re- 
Colonel Mackeson’s Des- tieat by Shungli towards the left column, and that all 
P afcch would then endeavour to reach Chamben by keeping 

the road on the crest , oi failing that, to reach Bradar via the Nika Pam road. 
The view Colonel Maekeson had had of the northern face of the Hasanzai 
Mountain had convmced him that danger fiom a snow-storm was not insur- 
mountable. The elevated plateau of Tila suspended m air, midway between 
the crests of the Black Mountain and the Rivei Indus, would affoid a lesting 
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On the 19th a recorraoiaeanco was made, and on the 20th the left oolnmn 

Cpuin D„U*m . Do ? f S” 3 " , C ‘P^ n D™ 3 * 01 ? oconpjed the 

patch. heights above ohungh holding them whilst the oentre 

column under Major Abbott was employed m repair 
ing that fort, — the right column under Dieutenont-Colonel Napier taking up 
a position at Chatha, and the column under Colonel Butler being in reserve 
at Sherghur 


During tho rebuilding of the fort an advanoe might at any time have been 
forced upon the troops, for the posts of the Hasanxai 
p ltc j 1> * and Akazai occupied the crest of the Black Mountain, 

and their picqueis approached to withm a few hundred 
yards of onr posts at Chatha, whilst they waved their flags and flourished their 
Bob res in defiance, sometimes at Panji Gab, sometimes ra front of Chatha, and 
sometimes at Pabal and on the 21st, a reeonnoitnug party under Lieutenant 
Hodeon was fired upon by the enemy s picqueta near Chatha. 

On the occupation of Shongli, Hasan All Khan a rnaliV of the 
Husnu mis, who had harboured the murderers of Messrs. Came and Tapp and 
had been the instigator of the attacks on Jehandad Khan e territory sent in 
to say he had no objection to our rebuilding Shtmgli, but that the troop* must 
at on co be withdrawn In reply he was informed that the force, after repairing 
Shungli, would march along the crest of the Black Mountain over ground 
that was common both to the Haaaniai and Jehandad Khan to the fort of 
Chomben and that on this inarch the troops would molest no one, unless they 
wore molested and met with opposition and at the same tune he was invited 
to send m a jirgah, to amicably arrange his hostilities with Jehandad Khan, 
which kept the British border in a state of disquiet and which we wore 
consequently very anxious to arrange, particularly as the cause of quarrel 
appeared to be Jehandad Khan haring seized certain Haaanzau on onr 
requisition Hasan Ah Khan’s answer waa a refusal to send any jirgah and 
a warning that he could not restrain the thousands of allies Cbagarxsis and 
Akaxais, who hxd joined bun if the force moved as stated 

It was a question how the regular troops could be used as a support to most 
advantage The orders of the Board of Aammistration were, that these troops 
we r e not to be employed on the mountain top at that late season and at Shergnrh 
they were m a confined narrow valley encumbered with impedimenta, double- 
poled tents double sets of tents doolies palkies, and hundreds of camels in 
short the column waa equipped as if for an ordinary march and not for mountain 
warfare and yet it had passed through mountain defiles to its present position, 
and must pass through such defiles whatever direction it took Colonel 
Mackason who was commanding, determined therefore to throw off this sup- 
port from his rear and endeavour to pan it as quickly as possible on to tho 
plain of the Indus more especially as it could there be used to turn the 
enemy's position on the crest of the mountain 

The heights the attacking columns would hare to climb were so difficult, that 
a hundred resolute men not appalled by the undefined terror of the irresistible 
prowess of regular troops could have effectually stopped the bravest assailants. 
To hare attacked such heights en face without an effort to turn them 
would have savoured of rashness and Colonel Mackeson preferred therefore 
to movo the support round to the banks of the Indus, behind the Black 
Mountain and thus to turn the position on tho heights and that each 
col umn of attack should trust to a small reserve of its own, and to tho fort of 
Bhergurh ra the rear if all wore beaten back. Such was the plan propo*eu 
by Colonel "Mackeson nt this penod of the operation® 
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On the 2-7 tli Dceeinhei, the position of the forces was as follows * — 

At Chat ha . — The Guides, 1st Sikli Infantry, and Ravvul Pmdee Police, 
indei Colonel Napier, Bengal Pn pincers — At Shungh Fort, the Militia, 
[ Companies Police, and the Dograhs, undei Major Abbott. 

At Shoshm — Mountain Guns, Head Quaiters, two Dogiak Regiments, 
inder Major Davidson 

Colonel Butler's Bugadc had marched fiom Skergurk on the 24th 
md 2oth, and was now at Nika Pam. Owing to the nairowness of the 
oad through the defile to Daibund, and- the immense amount of bag- 
gage and impedimenta with the column, three instead of two marches had 
o be made from Skerguih to Daibund, aud it was fortunate that the 
joints occupied by the irrcgulai portion of the foice at Ckatha, Shuugli, 
Shoshni, and Chaniben, formed uith the assistance of intermediate chowkies 
posts) a complete screen, behind which the eneumbeied legular column 
aboriously, but securely, threaded its way thiough the mountain defile. 

As alicady stated, Colonel Mackcson had determined not to ascend the 
Hack Mountain till the regular Brigade had been placed between the Black 
Mountain and the Indu<;, in sight of the Hasin/ai villagesm the plain, thereby 
hreatemng the rear of the parties who might oppose the columns on the 


nountaiu top. 

The weather had been very favorable, snow had not fallen, and the nights 
a ere bright moonlight 

But on the arrival of the regulai column at Nika Pam, there was danger of 
;ome days' further delay , the reai guards were not up, and the load in front 
vas reported impracticable, while every houi's detention w-as a calamity 
vith snow threatening • Colonel Mackeson on the 27th had been enabled 
iom a height, 2 miles in fiont, and east of Chamben (on a spui that foims 
he boundary down to the uvei side between the Hasnnzar and Jehandad 
Shan's country), to see the whole Hasanzai country, and he altered his plan of 
jperatious to the following extent 

The mam force of the regulai tioops weie to he placed at Biadai, with 
I Companies in Chamber!, to make demonstiations on the height m fiont of 
Ihamberi alluded to above. It was cousideied that the enemy's hold of his 
jositions on the mountain would be sufficiently shaken by this disposition of 
he regular troops, aud all idea of then movement, light!} 1 - equipped up the 
ianks of the Indus to a point in leai of the enemy's position, wms abandoned, 
is such a move would have entangled those troops in difficult ground , for the 
■econnoissance had showm that theie wms, with the exception of below Kothai, 
it tie plain between the Hasanzai Mountain and the Indus. 

On the 28th December these dispositions of Colonel Butlei's foice weie 
:ffeeted, and oiders given foi the advance of the three otkei columns on the 
59th, the Hasanzai stronghold of Panji-ki-Galx being the point where they 


vere ultimately to unite. 

The columns were told they had nothing to fall back upon, and that the 
„ . ^ t , woid must he “foiwaid," but that in the event of a 

;on r J r lepulse, the right column should make good its xe- 

Colonel Mackeson’s Des- tieat by Shungli towards the left column, and that all 
? atct would then endeavour to reach Chamber! by keeping 

the road on the ciest, oi failing that, to reach Bradai vid the Nika Pam load 
fhe view Colonel Mackeson had had of the northern face of the Hasanzai 


Mountain had convinced him that danger from a snow-stoim was not insur- 
mountable. The elevated plateau of Tila suspended m air, midway between 
the crests of the Black Mountain and the Rivei Indus, would afford a lestmg 
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place even for n month freo from enow, and nothing codd have prevented 
supplies and roinforoemente reaching that place from the plaina rid Chamben 
«o long aa tho force choea to remain there ; and the force in possesion of that 
olovated plain oonld have beaten off all the tnbes and " Ghana 1 ’ that conld haro 
been colleoted again rt it The difficulty that presented iteelf waa the crowing 
ovor the heights for seven or eight miles in anew, but as it tamed out tho 
columns found little snow to contend with 


Opentlcrai of tbe right 
oolnmn. 

Report by Llenterant- 
Cokmel R, Napier Engl 
naen. 


Pint daft operation* 

The nght oolumn under Lieutenant-Colonel R 
Napier waa composed in followB * — 


2 Guns, Hazara Mountain Train 
lit Sikh Infantry, Captain Gordon commanding 800 
Guide Infantry, Lieutenant Hodson commanding 850 
Ramil Pindi Police, Lieutenant Cookaon com 

man ding 170 


826 


It advanced from Chatha at 7 a. u- on the 20th, in the following order • — 
Three Companion Qmdee, under Lieutenant Hod»on, as skirmishers 
Remainder under Lieutenant Turner m support, 

The Mountain Guns 

1st Sikh Infantry 

Rear Guard, Rawul Pindee Police 

Tho ground m front consisted of a rocky ndge, nsmg for about a mile in 
length, and terminating in a small wooded hill, which lay at the foot of the 
first great ascent, in which the enemy, apparently about 800 in number were 
posted. Shortly before daybreak. Lieutenant Hodson sent m company of 
Guides to reconnoitre and to oocupv if undefended, the small wooded hill 
which waa suocessfhlly done without giving any alann^ and proved a very 
great advantage as it enabled the column to advanoe from its position through 
somo difficult ground without opposition 

The first ground held by the enemy was a very steep and thickly wooded 
shoulder of the mountain rising abruptly for nearly a thousand feet, broken 
by precipitous rock* for tome distance up the ascent, with more open ground 
near the summit. 

The enemy had an aha tbs formed of a fallen pine tree at the bottom of tho 
ascent, from which they opened a close matchlock fire on the troops whilst 
placing the guns in position About 8 o clock the guns opened with good 
offeot, and considerable impression having been made on the enemy, the order 
was given to advance. The Guides in skirmishing order, supported by the 1st 
Sikh Infantry, rapidly ascended and cleared nearly the whole of the ascent, 
when the enemy finding themselves unable to answer the fire of the nfle jnon 
charged boldly sword in hand and making a desperate onset on the advanced 
skirmishers, whoso eagerness had earned them too far beyond their support*, 
drove them back in some confusion But order was quickly restored, and a firm 
advance of tho Guide* up the hill with the Sikhs following steadily in 
support drove the enemy from their ground which they defended step by 
step A very bold attempt to make a second charge was checked by the ex- 
cellent practice of the guns and the steadiness of the leading com panic* of 
tho Guides 
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On the summit of tlie ascent was a fine piece of open-table land, upwards 
ol a mile long 1 and seveial bundled yards broad, beyond which the enemy 
letreated to the second steep ascent Aftei a short lest, the guns having 
closed up, the column advanced to the second bill, between which and the table- 
land was a hollow studded with rocks and pme tiees , the lower pait of the 
ascent was similar to the previous one, but of a moie rugged character, 
bioken by inaccessible cliffs on one side and a dense wall of pme tiees on the 
ofcliei, which confined the opeiations to a very narrow fiont The enemy had 
felled a- number of trees at the foot of the ascent, to letard our advance as 
long as possible undei then fiie, keeping to the upper and more open ground 
to make then defence. Lieutenant Hodson posted his skirmisheis m the 
bioken locky ground at the foot of the ascent, whilst the guns were being 
put m position , when they weie leady to open, the advance was agam made, 
coveied by then file, and the sknmishers of the Guides closely supported 
by Lieutenant Biownlow and a company of Sikhs on the left, and Lieutenant 
Tumei and a paity of Guides on the light, steadily ciowned the hill The 
enemy made several veiy bold attempts to charge, coming within twenty paces 
of the sknmishers, but weie unable to face the close fiie of the rifles and 
the excellent practice of the artillery, and at length abandoned their position, 
canymg with them then wounded 

The column had thus aruved near to the summit of the Black Mountain, 
which was open and beautifully wooded, a bioad spui forming the top of the 
range occupied by the Akazais, blanched off fiom this point at an elevation 
probably of 9,000 feet. By this ridge the enemy letreated, and it was thought 
necessary to hold the giound theie for some time until the lear guaid had 
come up, lest any of the enemy should letuin No furthei defence of the hill 
was made , a small party followed up the lear guard, but weie easily dispeised 
by Lieutenant Cookson Shoitly befoie sunset, the advanced paity of Guides 
undei Lieutenant Hodson anived at ,the shouldei of the mountain above 
Panji-ki-Gali, where tlie mam body of the enemy still held their position ; 
but at the fiist appeaianc£ of the Guides they commenced a lapid letieat, pui- 
sued by the Mahaiaj Golab Singles tioops 

The mam body of the right column did not come up till daik, when it 
was too late to descend the shoulder of the mountain to Panji-ki-Gali, 
and it bivouacked foi the night, having tiaveised the crest of the mountain for 
a distance that Lieutenant-Colonel Napier estimated at not less than 8 miles 
There was snow on the ground, but the troops behaved with the utmost 
cheei fulness, and not a complaint was heaid Lieutenant Hodson, with the 
advance of the Guides, bivouacked at Panji-ki-Gali, where the mam body of 
the light column joined him m the morning. 


The operations of the 
centre column 

Report from Major .1 
Abbott, Deputy Commission- 
er of Hazara 


The centie column was under Majoi James Abbott, 
it consisted of — 


2 Companies Dogias ) , . 

2 Companies Pohee / about 
Levies ... „ 


, 260 men 

. 1,400 „ 


with 5 zamburuks (native wall pieces) and 6 wall pieces. At 3 a it., on the 
29th December, 500 matchlock men of the Gandgar Mountain, who weie to 
foim the left wmg of this column, were sent up Mount Takot to effect a 
lodgment there, where it was known the enemy's piequet was weak Until 
ttus had been effected, the path which climbed up the deep lavme to the Panji 
■Lass could not be dppmpfl m npfinnbln.— blip Innrr sinpln flip in whiofi flip p.nliimn 
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advanced being liable to attack from the front and both flanku. The remain 
der of the column began ita march at mmrue, and having aaoended about half 
way to the Poiyi Pbj», came anddenly upon the mam force of the Hasanran 
ver^" strongly pouted upon a steep isolated eminenoe m the centre of the mam 
ravine. They formed what eeemed to be a solid square of 000 matchlock men, 
their skirmishers lining the ravine, which ooold not be attaoked from the front 
as the forest and brushwood were so dense that the men had to break their 


way at every at£tp , Major Abbott therefore formed his lme on a spur running 1 from 
Mount Takot to the mam ravine, when after some s kirmuhing Maj or Abbott 
getting possession of a spur, turning the enemy*® flank, the Haaamaua fell 
back to a very strong position at the head of the para followed by Major 
Abbott, who bod been jomed by the Gan cigar-match] och men. 

At about 2 P.1X., the left oolumn under Captain Davidson effected a 
junction with thia oolumn but the position of the 
ratehf 1 * enemy was so strong that Colonel Maokeeon determined 

to await its being taken m reverse by Colonel Napier's 
column on the appearance of the head of which column the Hasansaui re- 
treated followed by the Dograhs as far as Abu ka-Gari, m already related 
The third oolumn which was under the oom 
_Op*nticn» of tUe 8rd man( j 0 f Captain W W Davidson (10th Irregular 
°* Cavalry) consisted of — 

4 Guns Ilarara Mountain Tram 
2 Regiments of Dograa of the Kashmir Rjyah'a army 
and was accompamed by Lieutenant Colonel Maokeaon At 3 a. if it oom 
menoed ita maroh towards Panji on reaching the Tillage of Agror as tho 
second regiment of Dogma bad been detained by tho guns Captain Davidson 
pushed on with tho first regiment, and turning Pabal found himself dose 
upon a bill overlooking Tila. Here a small pioqnet of the enemy fired upon 
the head of the column ; they were immediately dislodged and a strong 
party posted on the summit of the hilL At this plaoe the oolumn baited 
until the guns and 2nd Regiment came up About 2 pm the column 
now intact made good its junction with the centre under Major Abbott, alose 
to Panji la Gab when, as stated above the arrival of Colonel Napier*® 
column was awaited to turn the enemy* ■ position 
Second day’s operations 

On the 80th, the whole of the Levies with 2 Companies of Dogma were 

. employed destroying the Hasan pu villages (and were 

N.pUr afoot from 9 a.m to 9 p.m.) covered by 2 Com 
lI«Jor Abbott and Captain pomes of the 1st Sikh Infantry from the right 
iriTidsoo. column at Panji ki Gail and by Dogras from the 

left column at Abu ka Gan, and in the afternoon the different columns were 
ordered to move on Tda, which was not reached till the following mom 
mg the left column bivouacking on the heights the right column bivouacking 
on the mountain above Pabi and marching on Tila the next morning in ft 
light fall of snow the Rawal Pmdi Police under Lieutenant Cookson being 
left to hold the top of the pass leading down to the Tila Valley 
Third day’s operations 

On the 81st December the head-quarters of tho attacking force were 
_ , , , established* at Tila which is a piece of plateaa land 

CpUla VriAmmrt Report. 0 000 feefc ^ of the mountain and 

CotelU-cltwe.Il^cTt tho Biverjadu* Ihs work of dratnretron ww 
contmned; but owing to a misapprehension oi oroer*, 
Major Abbott had gono on to tho foot of Chamber! witu most of the Levies 
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ail’d the 400 Infantry, wlulst the lest of tlie force remained at Tila, and tlie 
milages and liamlets m tbe deep glens between Abu-ka-Gari and Tila bad to 
be destroyed by such straggleis fiom tbe Levies as bad come into Tila ; 
Sbmgaii and otbei villages between Kot-kai and Biadar, along tbe banks 
of tbe Indus, weie set fire to by Jekandad Kban and bis Tanawalis who bad 
ciossed ovei from Amb. 


Fourth day's operations. 

On tbe 1st January 1853, the ngbt and left columns marched from Tila 

Reports from Colonels md Panji-ki-Gah to Clmmbeu Befoie Tila was 
Mnckeson nnd Nnpier, Mnior completely evacuated, about 1,000 of tlie enemy skow- 
Abbott and Captain Dn-wd- ed on the neighbouring bills Tbe rear guaid as far 
son as Gab consisted of tbe Guides and Dogras, and 

was under Captain Davidson with Colonel Mackeson. Aftei Gab was pass- 
ed, it consisted of tbe Dogra Regiments and tbe Rawal Pmdi Police under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Napier. At daybieak Major Abbott bad maicked bis 
column from Chamberi, and being joined by Jekandad Kban and bis people 
from Sbmgan, destroyed Kot-kai, tbe enemy making sallies on tbe column 
as it retired This opeiation was supported by a detachment from tbe four 
Companies, 3rd Native Infantiy, which bad been placed at Cbamben. But 
tbe destruction of tbe village, and a mistake in sending tbe guns by a wiong road 
from which they bad to leturn, bad delayed tbe march fiom Tila till 11 am, 
and it was dark as tbe leai guaid leached tbe lowest pait of the ridge under 
tbe bill of Kopra, fiom wlncb tbeie was an irregular ascent to Cbamben. 
Some stragglers fiom tbe enemy creeping up and firing into tbe rear guard 
Lieutenant-Colonel Napiei ordeied tbe Kopia Hill to be occupied by a strong 
picquet as a pathway led up to that point fiom tbe village of Kote-kai. 
Tbe rear guard bivouacked tboie foi tbe night, being lemforced by some of 
Levies under Majoi Abbott. 


Fifth day's operations 

On the 2nd Januaiy, after tbe rear guard bad jomed tbe force at Cbambeii 
and cooked its food, the whole of the force marched on Br&dai, where tbe 
column under Coloned Butler was encamped. 

Tbe losses of the attacking columns aie given, as far as can be ascei tamed, 

m the Appendix. That of tlie Hasanzais, who weie 
patches^ Mackeson 8 Des ‘ said to have been assisted by tbe Akazais, m spite of 
1 ' oui friendly assurances, and then own solemn promise 

not to engage m tbe quanel, was computed at from 15 to 20 killed, tbe 
number of wounded unknown 

Colonel Mackeson said tbe baidsbips from exposuie to cold and fatigue 
and from long fasting weie shared cheerfully and pietty equally by all the 
troops The fighting fell to the share of tbe Guide Infantry, who under 
their gallant leader. Lieutenant Hodson, shewed themselves well deserving of 
tbe post of honoi and of their well-earned fame He remarked, that tbe fact 
of tbe highest summits of such a mountain as tbe Black Mountain having, 
when clad m snow, been climbed by British and Jamu tioops on tbe 29th 
December 1852, in tbe face of all the opposition that its mountain defendeis, 
prepared and lesolute to oppose them, could brmg ag'ainst them, needed 
no amplification, but would carry tbe conviction that those troops weie 
resolute, and that their leaders were not easily appalled by difficulties 
Colonel Mackeson spoke of bis deep obligations to Lieutenant- Colonel Napier, 
foi tbe skilful way in which be had conducted bis column, and of tbe 
valuable assistance he had leceived from Captain Davidson It was true, he 
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said, tho enemy wore lmt penamtay, but peasantry that were inured to war, 
and masters in hill warfare, in which the troops ho then commanded were 
as but yet nonces. He also allndcd to the wiUing assistance of Colonel 
Butler to forward the operations, and the good intelligence he received from 
Captain Caulfield, 3rd Native Infantry, at Cham ben. 

Colonel Alackeeon bore testimony to the energetio exertions of Major 
James Abbott in the operations, and his arrangements to keep the troope 
supplied with provisions, which were, with trrarag exoepfcions, generally 
successful and reflected credit on bis management. 

Csptam Davidson had borne high testimony to the Commanders of the 
two Dogrn Regiments, and to the soldier like qualities of those troop*, and 
their patient endurance of hardship* and Colonel Maolceson particularly 
alluded to their equipment for mountain warfare their mode of carrying 
mountain guns, he said, was worthy of adoption The men were ready to 
move at a moment's notice, and their blanket tente, which afforded sufficient 
protection for native troops dunnf* a few days' exposure, moved with them on 
the bonds of coolies without causing any delay or obstruction. In hj« report 
to Colonel Mackeson Colonel Napier mentioned the name* of Major Gordon 
commanding, and Lieutenant Bro willow Adjutant 1st Sikh Infantry — of 
Lieutenant Dodson commanding Lieutenant Turner Adjutant, and Dr 
Lyall Corps of Grndoe, and Sabadar Mir Sander Ah Harare Mountain 
Tram, Captain Davidson — that of Assistant Surgeon Gee and Major 
Abbott — those of Mahommed Ghoua Akhondzadah, and other* 

The Governor General in Council directed that Colonel Maoheson ahould be 


Ckrremmtnt letter 


informed that the moral courage with which he resolved 
to prosecute the measures he bad suggested and not 
less tho gallantry skill and judgment with which he hod earned them into 
effect, were highly and justly estimated by the Government and the hearty 
appreciation by the Governor General in Council of the energetio, resolute 
and cheerful manner they bad encountered the fatigue* and difficulties so 
peculiarly associated with mountain warfare were to be conveyed to 


Major J Abbott 
Lieutenant-Colonel R Napier, 
Captain W W Davidson 


Lieutenant Hodson, 

Major Gordon 
Lieutenant-Colonel Butler, 


who were in command of columns and corps, and to the officers and men 
under their charge. 

It being considered that the destruction of the Hasanxai villages, with 
EeralU. all their grain &a had been sufficient punishment 

Letter from Colonel Use for the murder of the two British officers the hostage* 
Iwon. in our han ds who bad been seized by the Chief of Arab 

were then sent bock and the tribe was informed 1 that the British Govern 
f meat did not covet their possession* nor those of other neighbouring 
tribes, with whom it desired to be at peace ; but that it expected tribes 
‘ would restrain individual member* from committing unprovoked outrage* on 
«' British subjects, and afford redress when they are committed that when a 
‘ whole tribe instead of affording redress, seeks to screen the individual offender*, 
‘ the Bntiih Government has no other alternative than to bold the whole tnbe 
responsible . 1 

The conduct of the Hasanzaa then became satisfactory and no overt 
net of offence * gainst the British was committed. 
lUport eai tribe* j n ^p n ] jg&C they hnd a dispute with the people 

of Agror relative to a marriage and threatened to ravage that tract, but ft 
message was sent reminding them of tho lesson of 1862 , and they desisted. 
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But on tlie disturbances breaking' out in 1863, which led to the expedition 

to Ambeyla, complications with the Hasanzais again 

Taytar? Commissions ' ' * ? rose * * n August of that year the Hasanzais tnbe 

instigated it is supposed by emissaries of the Moulvi 
of Sittana, but some do not hesitate to say, mcited to the movement by 
the Agror Chief, who was hostile to the Ruler of Amb, made an unpro- 
voked attack on a nest of hamlets, rather than villages, in the little Shungli 
Valley of the Black Mountain, m which the most advanced out-post of the 
Amb temtory is situated The fort was not molested, but some six or seven 
hamlets weie destroyed, and one man, who resisted, killed. 

The Hasanzais then appeared at one time to threaten an attack on 
Chambeii, and a poition of the Mada Khel crossed the Indus with the 
intention of assisting, but the fiontier line having been greatly strengthen- 
ed by the Amb authorities, the gatheimg broke up, and the Mada Khel 
re-crossed the river. Soon aftei an attack was made by the Hasanzais on the 
Amb tioops on the Black Mountain border, m which the Militia Levy of 
Madad Khan, the second Tanawali Chief, appears to have been paiticulaily 
assailed, and to have suffered severely; one jemadar and seven men were 
reported killed, and six wounded, as well as other casualties among the Levies. 
After the operations at Ambeyla it was too late m the season foi any 

active measures against the Hasanzai on the Black 
epor y ajor nines Mountain, but their Jirgak afterwards came in to 
Major Coxe, the Deputy Commissioner of Hazara, and arrangements were 
made with them for satisfaction being given to the Amb Chief foi the injury 
they had committed on his villages. 


APPENDIX. 


Approximate Return of Casualties m the Force under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mackeson, c b., operating on the Black Mountain. — December 1852. 
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SECTION HI 

Expedition against the Black Mountain Tribes, 1868, by a Force under 
Major General A, Wilde, CJ*. C Si 

la November 1807, it wna determined to establish a body of police in the 
B*port bj llijor F.PoOock, Agror Valley, and they were temporarily located in 
CommliriotMr r«b»w»r,*n<J the village of Oghi, until a fortified police post could 
C.pUln Depot 7 bo built. At daylight, on the morning of the SOth 

July 1868 this body of police, numbering £2 men, 
was attacked by some BOO men belonging to the Chagarrai Akanu , and 
Hasan sai tribes The Syads of Parian, ntoated beyond the border adjoin 
mg Dilbon, in Agror, with their Chagarxai and Gqjar tenants bang 
also engaged in the a (bur The enemy were, after a hand-to-hand fight, driven 
off leaving six dead bodice in the hand* of the police oar carnal tie* having 
been 8 polioemon wounded, 2 horses lolled, 4 earned off, beside* other pro- 
perty plundered. 

Troops ware immediately called for from Abbottabad, and a force oon 
sisting of the Peehawar Mountain Battery and 860 6 th Gurkhas, under 
Colonel Rothney of that regiment, marching from Abbottabad four hour* 
after the receipt of the intelligence, reached Oghi before midnight on the 81st, 
haring marched 42 miles in 26 hour*. Captain Ommaney, the Deputy Com 
mission cr was with Colonel Rothney'* camp at Oghi and on the 2nd of 
August he was joined by Akram Khan the Amb Chief, and a body of hi* Levies, 
The Khan of Agror had in the meantime been made a prisoner and sent off un 
der military escort to Abbottabad by the Commissioner, who was also in camp 

On the 4th August, order* were sent for the march of a squadron of the 
Guido Cavalry from Yusafrai to A bbottabad and on the 6 th the Commu- 
11 oner and Brigadier General Wilde recommended a native regiment being 
aent up from Rawal Prndi and the working parties of the British regiments 
on the Murree and Abbottabad road bang warned for wmoo. 

The following day a requisition was mode for 200 of the men of the work 
mg parties being at once sent to Abbottabad and three troops of the native 
cavalry regiment were asked for from Rawsl Prndi A wing of the 2nd 
Punjab Infantry was sent from Abbottabad to Agror to reinforce Colonel 
Rothney, the semoe* of the Kashmir regiments at Mozafarabad bang also 
applied for 

In the meanwhile, the following events had been passing m the Agror 
Valley 

On the 2nd of August, the enemy threatening the village of Dilbon a small 
fort in the village was occupied by the Khan of Amba' 
Erp^rtby C«pt»tQ Om- men The Akazais, Hosantm, and Tikin Syad*, had 
Depotj been ordered to send in deputations to the Deputy 

Commienoner but the Akaim* refused to come m 
faying they had never done *o to the Sikhs and the others replied they would 
only ao so if all came in, and demanded the release of the Khan. The following 
day Dil bora 1 wna ogam threatened and the Agron and Swab Lewes being 
sent out to support the Tanaivnlis were led into a trap and suffered pretty severely 
by being beaten twice down the hill. 
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On the 5th August, another attack was made on the village, when one or two 
houses were set on file, but the enemy were driven off by the Tanawaks with 
some loss. On the 6th, Dilbon was agam attacked, when, according to 
orders, theTanawalis retired, setting fue to the fort, — their retirement being 
covered by Colonel Rothney’s detachment which had moved out from Oghi for 
the purpose. The enemy meantime fired six villages m the valley. 

During these days, the relations of the Khan of Agior had all left the 
valley, with the exception of his eldest son, who, on the night of the 6th, 
went ovei to the enemy, setting fiie to his village before doing so ; his 
flight being assisted by the Akazais of Shahtut and others. 

On the 7th a geneial advance of the enemy took place, the Parian Syadsand 
Chagarzais acting m the centre of the valley, the Swati clans and those of 
Nandihar, who had now fieely joined, acting along the Kabal Mountain, the 
Akazais and Khan Khel sections of the Hasanzais acting on the Black Moun- 
tain. The Agror and Swati Levies were, with very few exceptions, disorganized 
and untrustworthy, and Colonel Rothney agam moved out and withdrew the 
Tanawaks from a ridge m fiont of his camp, (to which they had been with- 
drawn on the 6th,) to the Manehora ridge still nearer Oglu 

The whole of the Swati tube beyond the border, except Alahi, were now up 
and rapidly joining the ranks of the enemy, oui own Swati Levies weie deseit- 
mg m numbers to their homes ; some of the head men of the villages had gone 
off, whilst those that remained weie not to be trusted. Six more villages close 
to Manckoia had been burnt, and the rear of Colonel Rothney 's position was 
threatened. 

On the 81 h. Colonel Rothney agam moved out to cover the withdrawal of 

some advanced Tanawali pickets to Manehoia and to 
row lettGr fr ° m the ridge to the north ref Oghi, which had been shame- 

y fully abandoned by the Mauserah Levies the night 

before The Amb men were the only Levies to be relied on, and Colonel Rothney 
said he could not speak too well m piaise of the conduct of the Khan of that 

place. Duung the day there was a skirmish at 
Ommoney by Captam Manehora, when the Tanawali hoise made a most gal- 

' J * lant charge up the lull, but were ultimately driven 

out of Manehora, which was fired as well as two other villages 

On the 9th, Colonel Rothney was reinforced by the head-quarter wing of the 
2nd Panjab Infantry, 200 men of the working parties (1-19-Regiment) 
having come down to Abbottabad 

On the 10th the villages at the foot of the Susal Pass were burnt by the 
enemy. Colonel Rothney had no cavalry m his camp, and he could do httle 
more than act on the defensive , but his great anxiety was m regard to his 
communications with Pakh, as the Susal Pass was only held by Levies, on 
whom no rehance could be placed. However, on the 11th the pass was occu- 
pied by the 2nd Guikhas from Rawal Pmdi, when reinforcements, consisting 
of detachments, 2nd Panjab infantry and 5th Gurkhas, and a wing of the 
16th Bengal Cavalry, arrived at Oghi, where the enemy weie making demon- 
strations from time to time against the camp. 

On the 12th, Colonel Rothney hearing that the enemy had determined to 
Demi-official letter from make a combined attack upon his camp, resolved to 
Colonel Rothney take the initiative. Accordingly, early m the morning 

of the 12th, he moved out with the Mountain Battery, 50 16th Bengal 
Cavalry and 350 Infantry, m the direction of Banda, where the enemy were 
strong, — two Mountain guns and detachments of cavalry and infantry weie 
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left m ft guard for camp, a detaohmont of 50 Sabre* of the 16tii Bengal 
Cavalry undor Captain Boss sweeping round the valley 

The enemy were in large olusters at Banda, Phag, all along tie base 
of tie Kabal Hill, and along tie spur running down to Man chora, when 
Colonel Rothney driving them from Kot and Rawada, they took up a 
position beyond the former place After lome skirmishing, the enemy were 
driven up a spar of the Kabal Mountain, where they made a stand in 
force on a small mound tiiokly covered with brushwood. Colonel Rothney 
then ordered a rush to be mode on it by two companies of the 6th Gurkhas, and 
one company 2nd Punjab Infantry, supported by some Tanawab sowars, and 
covered by the fire of the Mountain gang under Mqjor Hughes. Prom this 
position the enemy were dnven with scarcely any resistance and fled in all 
directions over tho Kabal spur, when Akram Khan, the Amb Chief acting 
without orders, with a body of his eoware followed by a few footmen made 
a gallant dash up and along the spur of the Kabal down to the hiH 
overlooking Manonora. 

Colonel Rothney then withdrew his troops to camp without any molests 
tion on tho part oi the enemy He stated he had received ablo assistance 
on this as on all occasions from Major Hughes, commanding the Haaara Mono 
tain Train ; and that ho was indebted to Captain Rocs, commanding the 
detaohmsnt 10th Bengal Cavalry, Captain Tyndal oommanding detachment 
2nd Punjab Infantry, and Captain Codnngton, com m a n di n g detachment 6th 
Gurkhas os also to Captain Ommanoy, Deputy Commissioner who had 
tendered his somoee when the troops moved out. 

The casualties had been — 

Peehawar Mountain Battery^Mojor Hughes wounded.* 

2nd Psnisb Infantry — two sepoys severely wounded 
6th Gurkhas — Colonel Rothney slightly wounded. 

„ two sepoys severely wounded. 

Levies — six men two horses wounded. 
f Hie enemy having some thirty killed and wounded 
Whilst the detachment, 10th Bengal Cavalry, was moving round the valley, 
tho villagers and a body of Levies seeing a support bo near, attacked and re- 
covered a lot of cattle whioh the enemy were driving off from the village of 
Sbamunah when 7 of the enemy were failed and 2 Chagormts made prisoners. 
A few days before these events, the Deputy Commisconerhad given permission 
to tho Chief of Amb to hold communications with his 
partisan ■ amongst the Hasan mm, whioh not only bod 
Dvpcfcj tJje effect of canting suspicion of them in the minds 

of the rest of the enemy, but brought about their taking no active pert in the 
proceedings of the 12th. By 8 p U. of that day not a flag or an enemy was 
to be seen in the valley, although the enemy's numbers had previously been 
estrmated at some 8,000, and from this time no further attempts were made in 
the Agror "Valley 

The effects of this engagement, the arrival of British troope at Abbottabad 
further reinforcements at Oghp and the arrival of 
*ioarii(Ort Kashmir regiments m the Path Valley, enabled 

General Wilde on tho 10th August to report that the safety of the Haxsra 
Province was secured and that be only awaited the arrival of reinforcements 
to esny out any punitory measure* ordered. 


Bj *n sceident. 
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Despatch from 
Master General, 

to supply tlie 
sidered would 
rear stations 


m 


Twenty-one British villages m the valley had been burnt ; the losses 
are given in the Appendix, amounting m the Levies (who numbered 
on an average 900) to 10 killed and 50 wounded, with 12 horses killed 
or earned off, and 12 wounded , whilst m the police, whose strength avei aged 
79, 3 had been wounded, with 6 hoises killed or earned off, and 5 wounded 
A feeling of uneasiness was at this time peieeptible amongst the tribes 
j?V«»5-lndus, and news-writeis from Kabul, Peshawar, and Swat, agreed m 
prophesying coming disturbances instigated from Swat along the Peshawar 
border, where for many months the tribes of Buner and Swat had been 
blockaded, owing to the Salarzai portion of the Bunei wals having, m February 
1867, had the audacity to attack and burn the British village of Spirzai 

m Yusafzai, the Commander-in-Chief therefore detei- 
Quarter- mmec ^ instead of weakening the garrison of Peshawar 
or drawing tioops from the posts along the bordei, 
force for operations, which the Supreme Government con- 
have to be ultimately undertaken from Hazaia, from the 
the Panjab, and fiom the North-Western Provinces ; 
whilst the whole front of the border stations which 
was held by the regular tioops in Peshawar, and 
by the Panjab force along the border, was preserved 
intact. 

It was further the Commander-m-Chiefrs object to 
show such an overwhelming body of troops m the 
distuibed districts, as not only to render opposition 
unavailing, but to convince the tubes by the fiist 
demonstration, that to offei further opposition in 
arms would be madness. Accordingly, the troops in 
ttawal Pindi (as per margin) were at once transferred 
to Hazaia; (the arrival of some of these troops m Hazara has already been 
alluded to) . 

On its march to Abbottabad, the 1st Battahon, 6th Regiment, had 38 men 

struck down by heat apoplexy, 8 of whom died. 
The 20th Native Infantry marched a distance of 
232 miles from Lahore to Abbottabad, m ten days, 
in the month of August The 38th foot moved m like manner from 
Sealkote, and finally reached Darband The 1st and 4th Gurkhas coming 
from the distant hill stations of Bukloh and Darm Sala, emulated the 
exertions of the above coips and joined General Wilde in a wonderfully 
short space of time, considering the distance traversed. The 31st Native 
Infantry marched a distance of 422 miles, and two companies Sappers 
and Miners actually covered nearly 600 miles by forced marches in twenty- 
nine days 1 

Other regiments, as per margin, left their several stations of Cawnpoie, 

Allyghur, Umntsur, Lahore, and Campbellpore, and 
took post at Rawal Pindi as the immediate reserve, 
with the exception of the 9th Bengal Cavalry, which 
was moved on to Darband. The Commander-in-Chief 
recoided, that when it was recollected that all 
these necessary movements were earned through m the deadly heats of 
August and September, it was impossible to exaggerate the alacrity of the 
officers and soldieis, oi the efficiency of the Commissariat Department, aided 
by the Civil Officers. 


D-F Royal Horse Artil- 
lery 

E -19 Royal Artillery 
2-24 

1-6 Regiment 
1-19 

2 Companies 77th Regi- 
ment 

16th Bengal Cavalry. 

2nd Gurkha regiment 
24th Native Infantry, 


Letter from Officer com- 
manding l-6th 


30th Native Infantry. 
19th „ 

23rd „ „ 

9th Bengal Cavalry. 
20th Hussars 
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A branch line of Elootno Telegraph had been laid down between Rtwal 
Pindi and Abbottabad, and on tbo 24th September the force wti disposed 
aa follows — 


Men, 7 ,063 


Uoraei, 

Gun*, 


811 

2-1 


TrooT*. 

Staff, Ac 

D F Royal Hoi* Artillery 
E. 19th Royal Artilkry 
2-21 th Royal Artillery 
Jliii .1 Mountain T Battery 
Peahavnr do. do. 

lit Battalion, 6th Foot 


OAom. 11a. Daw. Grn*. 
18 

7 mm 

8 76 


70 


4 

4 

81 


74 


151 

504 


**U 


1ft 

do. 

10th do. 

29 

710 

lit Gurkha Begiment 

8 

050 

2nd 

do. 

do. 

8 

650 _ _ 

4th 

do. 

do. 

8 

649 _ 

6th 

do. 

do. 

7 

482 

3rd Sikh Tnfanfay 

7 

638 _ 

Slid Panjab do 

0 

034 

20th 

do. 

do 

6 

705 

24th 

do. 

do. 

7 

684 


No*. 2nd and 7th Companies ") 
Sapper* and Miner* ) 

Detachment Talegraph Sapper* 
16th Bengal Oarihy 
Gnlde Oaraliy 
bLerte* and Police 


Manierah — 

Men, 

Bono*, 

Ahbottabad — 
Offloen, 
Mm, 


^ 7 16th Bengal Ganlry 

12 5 P " 


(Police C® tangent 


S 10th Bengal Carahy — 

10th do. do 

77th Foot ~ 

Polic* Contingent 

Pakli and Kunar 

Valle yi — f Troopi of the Maharajah of Kaih 

Men, 1,200 ^ mir 
Guns, “ 


160 

44 

188 180 
180 180 
618 74 

12 12 


87 88 

114 114 „ 

165 

878 - 


1200 



Horace ! 

In reaerre at 
and tooTing 
on Eawul Pin 

Offloen, 84 
Men, 2,184 
Honea, 164 


Genual 

patch. 


J-Lerif* and Police 

J 

~ 

1A00 

60 

- 

■)88lhFoot 

19 

400 



/0th Bengal OaTalry 
jSlit Bmgal Infantry 

6 

6 

228 

685 

2 28 


'DapAti of 1-6 th fooi 

Ditto of l-flth Foot 

1 

172 



~ 1 

27 

... 


lOth Hunan 

16 

251 

204 


16th Bengal 
■ 10th Pargab Infantry 

7 

£9 

580 

~ 

" 

24th do. do. 

— — . 

88 



80th do. do. 

6 

Oil 


_ 

13 rd Pioneer! 

- 6 

888 

„ 



2nd Qurkhaa 

/ — 

27 

- 

- 

Total 

£35 

14,627 

1^28 

25 


The force was divided into two brigade* the detail* 
of which axe given in the Appendioe* A, B 
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With regard to the plan of operations,, on the 25th August, Majoi-Geneial 
Wilde had submitted the following lecommendations. The enemy were, he 
said, weie thus divided — 

I. — Hasanzais, Akazais, and Mada Khels (all Pathans). 

II. — Panan Syads, Chagarzais. 

Ill — Swatis (not Pathans.) 

The fhst three are of one family, and are three clans of the tribe Isazais, 
all have lands on both banks of the River Indus , the two first chiefly on the 
Cis -Indus, and the latter almost entirely on the Trans-Indus bank. The Panan 
Syads possess some valuable villages on the north-western slopes of the 
Black Mountain, and aie an influential sect, and employ the pooler classes of 
the Chagarzais as their eultivatois. 

The Chagarzais are a powerful tribe, inhabiting the lands on both banks 
of the Indus to the north of the Akazais, are many of them traders, and had 
never hitherto come into contact with the British Government. 

The Swatis inhabit the independent valleys of Pakli, Nandihar, Deshi, 
Alain, and Takot ; they are all the same race, and connected with our own 
subjects of the valleys of Agror, Pakk, Konsh, and Bogarmang, m fact 
the whole of Upper Hazara is Swati a line drawn on the map from Manserah 
to Garhi Habib Ula, and again from Manserah through the Susal Pass 
along the crest of the Black Mountain to Kungah on the north-west cornel 
of Agror includes the lands of the Swatis. 

With regard to the Hasanzais, they had not been as hostile (with the 
exception of the Khan Khel section) as the rest of the enemy. They had 
been defeated m 1852, and the good influence of the Khan of Amb having 
been brought to bear on them, they were already sending m to the Com- 
missioner, saying they desired to treat. The Swatis, too, were also peti- 
tioning to be allowed to treat, and with the punishment of the independent 
tribes beyond the border. Major Geneial Wilde considered quiet would again 
be brought about. He proposed that, making the valley of Agror the base 
of his operations, a force should ascend to the tops of the Black Mountain which 
dominate all the spuis running north and west towards the River Indus on 
which the land of the Akazais and Chagarzais aie situated, the Hasanzais 
lands being situated on the moie southern slopes. At the same time a corps of 
observation was to be placed at Darband, as a moial support to the Khan of 
Amb, to distract the attention of the enemy, and to cut off, if possible, the 
retreat of the Trans-Indus tubes if they crossed the river to aid their brethren 
on this side. 

The application of the Commissioner for the employment of a punitive 
force was warmly supported by the Panjab Government, the Lieutenant- 
Governoi saying it was absolutely necessary, for the security of the fiontiei 
and the vindication of the British character, that the clans engaged in this 
outrage should be suitably punished for their invasion of British temtoiy 
and their attempt to destroy the pohce foice m Oghi, and that even if the 
Swatis should give m before the foice moved on the Black Mountain, it was 
most essential after the Pathan tribes had been dealt with, that the unsub- 
dued Swatis tribes generally, including those of Agror itself, should be made 
fully to understand, by an exhibition of military force, that their habitations 
j can be visited and laid waste by us, if they should force such a course on us 

The Government of India fully acquiesced m the necessity of giving such 
a lesson to the offending tribes as would teach them to lespeet British terntoiy 
for the future 

But whilst the Governor General m Council frilly approved of the proposal 
| to undertake an expedition against these tubes, and any others who might join 
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m helping 1 them ogamst tho British Government, he remarked, "it i« obviously 
t( very advisable that the efforts of the avenging force should be limited to whit 
"is essentially neces*ary to nooomplish tho object m view, as well as to 
"what may be feasible with reference to the character of the mountainous 
" oq untry in which operations will have to be earned on, and its general 
" accessibility to the troops Care should bo taken to respect the possessions 
"of all adjacent tribes who may not have joined, or who may subsequently not 
"join the enemy , and should it be necessary to march through any portion of 
" then- lands, arrangements should be made, as far as may be practicable, to 
"give them assurance beforehand that no hostile measures against them are 
"intended,” The proclamations issued by the Commissioner, both to the C»- 
and Trans-Indne tribes, are given m the Appendix G 

In Ins dispatch Mgjor Pollock said it would be difficult to explain how 
slowly the tribes a coopted the fact that our long suffering Government was 
really bent on coercing tho border and naili ng them to account, and there 
seems no room to doubt but that the JChan of Agror had continuously led 
tho tnbofl to believe that nothing would induoe the Government to sanction 
a punitive expedition. When, however our preparations and the formal 
declaration of our intentions altered their views the people of Tikn and 
Nandihar spontaneously proffered payment of fines to expiate their offonoo, 
and even commenced to apportion amongst the members of then- tribes, 
according to the means of eaoh, the sums whioh they were led to suppose 
would bo required of them and by the time the Hazara force was prepared to 
ndvanco the representatives of these two tribes had come m, and engaged to 
hold aloof Bonding hostages to accompany our troops during their asoent up 
the Black Mountain 


The Hasanzais, who had as already stated, entered into friendly oom 
Hajor ? Pollock** De*. mumoetion with the Tana wall Chief as far back as 
the I Oth or 1 1th of August, and had consequently held 
aloof from the affair of the 12th idem, similarly sent in representatives with 
apologies for those of their tribe who had offended, and with the assurance of 
their willingness to abide by the terms of their engagement entered into with 
Colonel Coxe at Darband at the close of the Amboyla campaign 

It was tree that they had not acted against ns as a tribe, and there was 
force m what they urged that m August they actually prevented their Trane- 
Indns brethren, Hada Khali and others, from crossing to the Hazara bank 
and joining m the attack on the Agror detachment that this was the case 
Major Pollock bad ascertained reliably from other independent sources. 

Although the tribe was not as it endeavoured to make out, free from blame 
Major Pollock felt justified looking to the importance of detaching them from 
the other tribes, in dealing leniently with them They were directed, if sincere 
in their profesnons of friendship and submisaion to tell off representatives to 
accompany the force through their country, and warned that in the event of 
reeis tan oe being offered to our troops they would be liable to the destruction 
of their villages and crops, and their representatives would be detained m 
custody 

Another significant proof of the overawing effect of the force a**embliug m 
Agror was afforded bv the gradual return into British territory of tho 
families and relation* of tho deported Khan*, Atta Muhammad ana Albdsd 
Khan The adjacent hills no longer afforded them safe asylum, and they 
preferred surrendering themselves to seeking shelter Tran* Indu*. 

But the movement of the troop* towards the frontier, and their gradual 
concentration m Haan had even before any offonnve movement had taken 
■nlace. commenced most happily to affect our political relation* Trans Indo* 
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Tl>c Aklmnd of Swat, conscious of past deeds dcsciving of retribution, 
evidently concened objects on our part beyond the punishment of the imme- 
diate offenders on the 131nck Mountain. As our preparations appeared rather to 
threaten the Vallcj of Swat, Die Aklmnd immediately took action against the 
"Wahabi Hindustanis so long located on the slopes of the Mnhabnn, and headed 
by n chief generally stated to be Feioz Shah, son of the last king of Delhi. 

On the 2Glh of August, a large force of Swatis were reported to have attack- 
ed and defeated the Wahabi Hindustanis, whose leader 

c regor s Gnscttccr. f 01 s00 j. an( | as said, towards Kabul ; and 

to have further driven these malcontents from place to place until they sought 
for refuge in (lie country of the Chngarznis, Trans-Indus, east of the Bnncr 
Valley. At the *nne time, at the dictum of the same high sacerdotal authonty, 
the Salarzni BuncrwnF, nlrend} referred to as under blockade for the burning of 
Spirsni, came in and sought terms of forgiveness from the British civil 
authorities in Yusnfzni. 

The troops in Hazara bad, lion ever, still to deal with the large Chagarzai 
Major F. Pollock’s Dec* tribe (Pnthans), Ahnzai (Patbans), with the Desln 
Pftcii and Takot Swat is, the Parian Sj’ads and then 

followers, and not impiolubl} with the Hindustani fanatics, and large bodies of 
Trans-Indus Patlinns 

By the end of September the prepaialions foi an advance were completed, 
the sick and weakly men were to bo left at Oglu, wdiere the camp lemainod 
standing, under the command of Colonel Rothnc} , c s.i. The two Dogra 
regiments moved mt-o the valley of Agror, to hold the following posts during 
the expedition, uz. — 

The Jalgali Pass, the Susal Pass, and the camp at Ogln 


First day’s operations. 

At daybreak on the 3rd October the force marched out fiom the camp 

at Ogln. One day's cooked lations were earned m 
Dcs'^tclj 00110 ” 1 " lWcs havresacks by the troops, and seven days' supplies foi 

the whole foice were earned on mules 

The object of the first day's operations w'as to occupy the Jalgali Pass, 
leading from the valley of Agror into those of Tiku and Nandihar belonging 
to the independent Swatis, so as to secure through the Kungali village a 
line of communication with Ogln. The village of Kungali is situated a 
short distance up a spur of that name, by which it w r as intended one of the 
columns should ascend the Black Mountain. To effect these objects, it was 
essential to carry the hills on both sides of the Pass Moreover, the move- 
ment would at once test the smcenty of the professions of neutrality which 
had lately been made by the Swatis of Tikn and Nandibai, as, since the 
commencement of the hostilities, the enemy had always defiantly shown 
themselves on these hills. 

Brigadier- General Vaughan, c. b , with the troops marginally noted, 

advancing by the direct road fiom Oghi as far as the 
village of Bagnan, situated at the foot of one of the 
spurs of the mountain, the l-6th Royal Regiment 
and Peshawar Mountain Battery were halted, 
whilst the 2nd Guikhas, m skirmishing oidei, sup- 
ported by the 3rd Sikh Infantry, advanced up the 
Kiarkot Mountain, the ciest of which was leached at 
11-30, a few long shots only being fired by the enemy. 
In the course of the afternoon the Kiarkot Mountain was occupied by the 

K 


Operations of tlie 2nd 
Brigude 

Brigadier-General Vaugh- 
an’s Despatch 

Peshawar Mount am 
Tram 

l-6th Royal Regiment 
2nd Gurkha „ 

3rd Sikh Infantry 
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Levies, when thoso two regiments moved to tie village of KOagai an 
bivouacked for tie night preparatory to the ascent, tho following day, of tl 
Black Monntain by tie Sambalbut spar, the remainder of the Sod Bngac 
joining Bngndior General Vaughan at Kilagai, 

Brigadier General Bnght with the following troops — 

1 19th Regiment, 
let Gurkha Regiment, 

20th Punjab Infantry, 

Hoznra Mountain Battery, 


Opermtknu of tho lrt 

Brigidler General Bright's 
Despatch, 


moved, covered by the 20th Punjab Infantry on the village of Kungali np ti 
whioh point no opposition was offered by the enemy, bat on arrival at Knngal 
the enemy began to collect on a height above it. Although Brigadier Genera 
Bnght hod received no instructions to proceed farther than Kungali Is 
determined to continue his advance to prevent the enemy collecting in largi 
numbers, whioh they had not yet done, and driving them before him, Brigadier 
General Bright reached the position of <( Mona-ka Bona about mid-day 
whore it being cosily defensible, he determined to remain the night. 

Mnna-ka Dana it a shoulder of the Kungali spur, rising to a point w 
the centre, from which the ground desoends to a small p lateen and then dip* 
again nt a steep angle until it joins a narrow and nearly level ledge connecting 
it with the oontm nation of the ascent. The right of the ndge was very steep 
and broken and thickly wooded. The high point in the oentre was occupied 
by the 20th Panjab Infantry under Lion tenant- Colonel Brownlow, o. R> 
and the small plateau beneath was held by strong picqnets from that regiment 
The Hazara Mountain Battery was ou the ndge m rear facing tho village of 
Shatut On the right roar of the peak the Billankot spur joins the Kun 
gall spur Thu approach was held by the 1st Gurkhas nndor Miyor Eawhnt, 
with the 1 19th Regiment in support of them and of the guns. 

The troops bad not long baited before the enemy began to fire upon the 
advanced pioquets from the wooded and broken ground on the right flank, when 
some marksmen of the 1 19th under Lieutenant Bennett, Musketry Instructor 
were sent to assist in dislodging them the snpenor range of the Enfields and 
the good practioe of the men having a telling effect. 

As dusk approached, the enemy again commenced firing and a little bo- 
fore nightfall made a really determined attack on the advanced picquets, 
bat it was gallantly repulsed 

As the first brigade pressed on to f Mnnn-kn Bona ** tho reserve and 

... head quarters moved forward and occupied tho village 

of Knugnli, with the 6th Gnrkb» llegimcnt pouted 
in advance to maintain the communication with that 
Q*ner»J Wilde's brigade, four hundred of the Kashmir troop* with 
Dc * p * tch ' some wall piece* having moved out from Oghi to 

hold the Jalgali Pass. , , , 

From tho increasing boldness of the enemy. General Bnght supposed tost, 

„ having now ascertained oar line of approach they 

rif • Dcspakih. collecting in number* and really intended to di*- 

AtUek* on Uiuh putconr advance m earnest ho accordingly applied for 
Dana daring night. reinforcements and the 6th Gurkhas under Mqjor Close 

were pushed on, reaching Mann kn Dana about midnight. In the mean 
whilo Colonel Brownlow who was with tho advanced picqnets, kad been 
reinforced by two guns from the Hazara Monntain Battory, and supported y 
four Companies 1 10th Tho guns did good service ns by shelling the ndge 
in front of the picquet the encmj wero prevented from forming in force and 
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the enemy retiring, the Levies joined the 1st Brigade at Chita Batr and 
bivouacked there for the night. 

On the night of the 4th, the Head-Quarter* and the 2nd Brigade (with 
the exoeptaon of the Peshawar Mountain Battery, 
temporarily attached to the 1st Brigade) bivouacked 
at Mnna-kn Dana, the 2nd Gurkha Regiment and 
3rd Sikh Infantry being thrown forward to occupy the breastworks from which 
the enemy had been driven id the morning (the “knolli”) and to keep open 
communication with the 1st Brigade. 


Omfol Vgogbsai De*' 
patch. 


Titrd daft operaiumt 


On the morning of the 6th, the 1st Brigade, which was reinforced by the 

1TW1 . . „ , 2nd Gurkhas, and with which Brigade were both the 

• D«p* Mountain Batteries, was ordered to advance from 
Chita Batr along the crest of the mountain for the capture of the “Msohm 
Peak ” flvo miles distant. 

lb ere had been great difficulty in proonnog water .at Chita Batr, and the 
, rations for the British troops bad been delayed owing 

Mtcit* Rr w 1 - to the badneai of the roods so, until the men could 

get their breakfast, General Bright detached the 20th 
Panjab Infantry and 6tb Gurkhas to take poowesion of a hill which intervened 
between Chita Batr and Machai, called Doda and from which the enemy had 
fired npon the troop* the preceding evening At noon the remainder of thd* 
Brigade marched off and joining these two regiments, proceeded toward* 
Machai, the 2nd Panjab Infantry being left aa baggage and roar guard. 

From Doda the road desoon da to the Machai Gall, flanked on each side 
by wooded ravines and broken ground After descending about a mile, it opens 
out into a small level space, divided by a low rocky ndge from the hsae of tlio 
Machai Moon tain Tne ravines and broken ground about the dosoent and 
plateau were held in considerable force by the enemy, who opened a fire upon 
the advancing troop* but the fire of the Mountain guns which came into 
action by alternate batteries, and the determined rush of the 20th Panjab 
Infantry supported by the 6th Gurkhas, soon drove them off 

On reaching the rocky ndge at the end of the plateau the 20th and 6th 
Gurkhas were halted under cover, whilst arrangements were being made for 
carry mg the Maohai Peak 

Major-General Wilde stated that he had never in the border hiHt, seen such 
General wflde*i a naturally strong and defensible position as this peak 

u»d General Brighf« D«s- The ascent of the mountain was steep and rugged in 
P*^k- the extrema, It could only be ascended with a nor 

row front, as the ground on the left is precipitous, and on the nght thickly 
wooded General Bright's arrangements for it* attack were as follow — 

The two Mountain Batteries were brought into action in rear of the ndge 
where the two leading regiments were halted. The 20th Psnjab Infantry were 
to lead the advance closely supported by the 6th Gurkhas, with the 1st Gurkhas 
one hundred yards in rear, and the 1 1 0th in reserve. 

Covered by a most accurate and effective fire from the Mountain Batteries 
General WDde*i Despatch, the troops advanced, but the enemy retired as the 
*nd Gn>crai Brl*bf« d«*- troops pushed on, and with only eight casualties the 
P*^ position was token the enemy flying down the spur* 

into the vallep bordonng the Indus. 

Whilst this assault was going on the enemy who had been dislodged from 
the gully, crept round the ravines to the rear, and commenced firing into * 



eompanj of the 5th Guikhns left m snppoit of the guns, but these being* 
remloioed by four companies of t he 1-1 Olh, soon dro\eoff the enemy — 
General Bright's dispositions for the night wctc as follow — 

The 5th Gurkhas held nn advanced position of the Mnehai Peak some- 
what lower than the peak itself The 20th Punjab Infant ly, the 5th Gurkhas, 
and the Hazara Mountain Battery, were in the centie of the position on tlie 
Mnehai, with the 1-1 Oth on a shoulder of the lull about 100 ynids m rear, 
the pi iteau below being held b\ the 2nd Pniipib Infantry and the Peshnwoir 
Mountain Batten 

The whole of the troops weic employed, whilst daylight lasted, m linpiov- 
ing the defemes 

The looses during the da> had been — 5th Gurkhas, one killed and tivo 
wounded, 20th Punjab Infantry, the wounded 

The remainder of the Ilazira Field Force was echclloncd as follows — 

At Clnta llatr the 2nd Gurkhas (which had been sent up thcie from the 
2nd Bngade) and b00 Leues. 

At the Ivnolls, 3rd Sikh Infnntn 

At Mnna*ka-l)aim Field Force head-quarters, remainder of 2nd Brigade, 
D F It II. A , 2-21 Itmnl Artillerj and Cominissaiiat stores. 

The night passed otf with lmt little annoyance from the enemy. Below rain 
General Wild< *s Despatch, fell, but on the Maeliai Peak, which was 10,200 feet 
ami General UnglitV Dos nhovc the c ea kwel, the night w*ns bitterly cold with 
l ntcl * snow as well as ram, and lor the troops, wdio w r ere 

without tents, it was one of great discomfort. 

That so little opposition had been shown on thcpait of the enemy, Major 
General Wilde attributed to the following circumstances* — 

].?/. — That the tribes never hehe\cd that the troops would ever have at- 
tempted the ascent of the Black Mountain, wdicie no loads existed, 
and where they had to find their w*ny by paths through dense 
forests, and over slopes broken up by huge masses of rock, or inter- 
sected by deep ra\iucs. 

2nd — That these tribes had never before been exposed to aitillery fire. 
old — That knowing the Sw f atis of Tikn and Nandihar wei*e the original 
offenders, and seeing the ease with wdnch those valleys could be 
overrun, the Black Mountain tubes believed that operations 
w'ould be cained on against them alone Another cause being 
that no halt or check had occurred m the advance to the highest 
peak of the mountain 

Odoler GM — On the pieceding evening only a scanty supply of water had 

been got on the Mnehai Peak, but a good spring was 
enern rig its cspitc now found on the eastern slope beneath the shoulder 

occupied by tlie l-19th. The supply was increased by opening fresh springs 
at the same spot, and by forming tanks, and eventually an ample supply 
for the whole force was obtained. Water was also found, but m small 
quantities near the ground occupied by the 5th Gurkhas. A supply of good 
spring water had been found at Chita Batr and also at the Doda Hill, and 

Major-General Wilde, whose head-quarters were now 
General Wilde s Despatch established on the Machai, felt that, located on the 

most commanding plateau of the range, with seven days' food and abundance of 
water, with the hue of communication with Agior secure, he had every leason 
to expect that the objects of Government, viz , “ the vindication of the British 
chaiaeter, and the futuie security of the frontier from invasion," would be 
attained. Beyond the mere fact of oui prestige among the hill men having 
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been considerably raised by the late achievements, he had in hia bands the 
power of inflicting considerable damage and Iosb on nil the village* of the 
Pnthan tribes situated on tho slopes near the top of the mountain , and while 
the troops held the ridge and upper spars, it was easy to let loose the Hazara 
Levies — men as light-footed as the hill men themselves — far this work of 
destruction. 

The 6th was passed in making a road to the water and up the crest of the 
mountain to enable supplies and ammunition to be moved up , the 1st Gurkhas 
were also moved to reinforce the position held by the 6th Gurkhas, 

October 7tA — The enemy having made no signs of submission. Major 
General Wilde, in concurrence with the Commissioner ordered the 24th Punjab 
Infantry, nndex Lieutenant-Colonel Cave, to move down the Bdankot spur 
covered by the D F R. H A from the camp at Mona-ka-Dana to protect 
a large body of levies who had been sent down to burn many of the Parian 
Syad’e villages this was accomplished with but little opposition, the troop a 
and levies being back at their bivouac ks before night. 

On the 6th, the Dee In Jirgh (Independent Swatas) had come m to the 

„ i r • v Commissioner and submitted to the terms already 

■ Dwpatoh. g^ ven ^heir Tikn and Nandihsr brethren, when 
thoy repeated what they had formerly asserted, that their country being 
bo cloeo to that of the Pa thane they had not dared to act in opposition to 
therm until we had shown ourselves in a commanding position in the Path on 
country 

This day the head -quarters 2nd Brigade, with the Mortar Battery (2 24th 
Royal Artillery) and the 1 6th Royal Regiment, 
were advanced from Mana-ka Dana to Doda, and 
arrangements were made to carry out more ex 
tenmvo punitive operations against the Parian Syads , but on the represent- 
ation of the Jirghahs in camp that the Syads had determined to submit, the 
orders for the movements of the troops were countermanded, 

October 8 tk and 9 tk — On the 8th and 9th the Syads, Chagarmi and 


r t^r . n _ T-t , A karat headmen waited on the Commissioner leaving 

* no tribe unrepresented, hut the Takhot section of the 

Swntu nud the Alnhiwals, who as a tribe had held aloof from the attack 


on Agror 

During the 9th the 24th Punjab Infantry were moved up to the Machai 
i wiuj y. ■ , Gall to assist m the protection of the Commiasonot 
■ u* a P* Mn * B tores, and on the same day Lieutenant-Colonel A tlay, 
Commanding Royal Artillery, succeeded in bringing two elephants up to the 
top of the Machai, establishing the fact that, if required, the field guns could 
have been brought up there also 

October 10rt — On the lOtb, assembling the Jirgahs, Mtyor F R Pollock 
tho Commissioner accepted their submission and explained to the A kazais who, 
as m the expedition in 1862, had taken a leading part against us that tho Yil 
Inge of Shatut, on an eastern spur of the range, and within the Bn hah border, 
would in future be held by them as British subjects and assessed hitherto, they 
had been allowed, as m the time of tho Sikhs to hold this rent-free and as an 
independent village, in return for which they had been uniformly insolent in 
their tono towards us, and had for years past readily afforded an asylum to bad 
eh i meters of the Hazara District. He also required their Jngbah with the 
others to accompany our force, in token of submission and as hostage* for their 
good behaviour dnnng our march through their country to the Agror Vafleyj 
Vid tho Independent Swnti tracts of Tikn nnd NandThar 
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"Willi toward to more shingcnl measmes not having- been imposed upon 
the tubes M.iyn Pollock said. — 

<r To persons nnncqirnntcd with the politics of the bolder, and the icsult ol 
foimcr expeditions, it might well appear, but leasonnblc, that moie stnngcnt 
terms should be imposed , and although I am pcileclly satisfied that, m acting 
r.s I did, I best seised the intci ests ol Government, which had enti listed to me 
a heavy and responsible task, and although I am awnie that my pioceedmgs 
met with the lull nppiobation ot His Honoi the Lieutennnt-Governoi, w r ho 
has trom the commencement of om Harare distiuhance so generously and 
cordially aflended us Ins support, — theie me reasons why I should, even at 
the risk of being tedious, explain proceedings which, to those unacquainted 
with the cncnmstnnces, might seem to base been chaiacteuzed by undue 
leniency. 

f( In dealing with the Pathnn tribes of the bordci, on an occasion like the 
present, om object should he rather to effect what is called, in onental phiase- 
olouv," lifting up their purdahs,” than to kill numbers of them, oi unceiemoni- 
ouslv to impose tines, or to umoof oi bum villages, oi destioy ciops , such 
punishments, cruel even when rightlv dnecled, fall with the gieatest seventy 
on the least guilty members of an otFendmg community, and om best office] s, 
etui and military, have always held similai language. 

“ As regards this particular expedition, I am satisfied that the aims and 
objects of Government had been fully attained when our tioops had, at a 
slight sacnfiee of human life, established themselves on the most command- 
ing position in the enemy's country, and that enemy had submitted to us. 

“ Assuming the question to he put, could w'c by pursuing a different 
course to that adopted ha\c secured better results, I unhesitatingly reply m 
the negative The tribes aie pioud, poor, and scattcied over a lugged and 
unproductive country , to ha\ c demanded from the heads of such a people, 
when tendering their submission, fines or compensation, oi to sunendei to 
undergo punishment, any of their leaders, w'ould have been to dismiss them 
to their homes dispmted but desperate men, and had we used our tioops m 
acting against them along the difficult western spurs i unmng down to the 
Indus, they would have given us no chance of meeting them on equal teims, 
and the affair would have dcgeneiated into a gunlla waifaie, in a countiy 
wdieie our troops would m a measure have lost their superiority by reason of 
their ignoiauce of locality and inability to act in close order 

“ In such opeiations we should have lost many valuable lives ; at best we 
should have secured no better lcsults than we have actually seemed, and at 
woist it is not too much to say that we might have been m a vastly inferior 
position , while, in any case, the expenses of the expedition must have been 
enormously mci eased ” 

Dunng the pi ogress of negotiation, a few flags belonging to the Swatis of 

Takot were visible on a distant point of the moun- 
cncral Wilde s Dcspntc i an< j p resence gave the tioops high hopes 

of a future encounter. The flags, howevei, dioappeared as soon as the Swatis 
found that, consequent on their poweiful allies, the Pathans, having conclud- 
ed teims wotli us, the chance of opposing our troops with success was 
destroyed. 

From the time of the first occupation of tlie Machai Peak until its 
_ , „ , , , evacuation, the force lemamed undistmbed by the 

eucia ng its Despatch enem y^ except by small parties of two or tlnee cieep- 

ing up under cover and firing at the piequets and sentries at night. The position 
of the 2nd Panjab Infantry on the plateau below r the hill was fiom the 
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nature of the ground moet exposed to these attacks and scarcely a night passed 
on whioh they had not a man killed or wounded. During this time the 
troope were oonfa Dually employed in improving the defences »Dd making roads 
to the other positions The experience guinea by the 1 19th in maki ng hill 
roads during the summer months (they had been employed with the 
working parties on the Murree and Abbottabad road) here came into play, 
and the way in which the regiment hutted themselves gave a further proof 
of the benefit they had derived from being bo employed. In a single day 
they threw up shelter, whioh would only have required little more lanour to 
have afforded them protection from any kind of weather 

October 1 1 £4 and 12tfi —Terms having been made with the Black Mountain 
Oener«l Despatch, kff** the 11 th and 12 th were passed m the withdrawn! 

of the troops and Commissariat stares to Mana-k* 
Dana. On the 12th the Machai was finally evacuated Not a shot wss fired, 
nor wm any loss incurred ae long as the force was moving in Pathan lands. 
The deputation of the tribes acoompemed the troops and re main ed from that 
tamo to the end faithful and true to their engagements. On approaobmg, 
however, to within a mile of the bivouac at Mana-ka Dana, an attack was made 
on tho rear guard, consisting of a party of the 2nd Gurkha Begun ent by 
some of the followers of the Parian Syads, when that gallant young soldier, 
Lieutenant Arthur Battye who was co mmandin g the party, turned on them 
inflicting a loss of two killed and several wounded, without any loss on our side. 
Except this incident and the cowardly wounding by the same miscreants, that 
morning early of a servant of the Commissariat m the forests bolow 
Chita Batr, nothing occurred to interrupt the evaouation of the Black 
Mountain 

From the Maohai Peak a most extensive view had been obtained Tho 
Rmort hr Col 1 H. C, P anoramn begins with the Gandgar and Mahohan 
Johmtoos, RffT»n* 8 urrf 7 ' ’ Mountains, the Indus running between, and Attook 
seen far off m the distance through the opening In 
the cup of the Mahaban, on the north, nestles the old Hindustani settlement of 


Mai kg destroyed in 1808 Prominent is the Am bey la Pass from the piss 
the Valley of Chamla slopes towards the Indus Next, Mount HI am, the great 
barrier between Boner and Swat Away on the far honxon glistens the snow 
capped Hindu Kush. Then the valley of Upper Swat and the lofty snowy 
peats of the Lanin Range beyond the mountains of Kohistan, Kogan, and 
Kashmir, ending with the well known Pir PanjsL 

On the left bank of the Indus and about 1 0 mflee off, north and east, 

u.]™ n. IVJloti'. Report. ^ ^ /Sf, 8 ® ° f ^ 

opposite bank that of Do Liar, in which one or two tents 

of the Hindustani fanatics were to be seen, and where the bulk of them num 
benog some 600 or 700 were known to be. 

It was at one tune hoped by the Major General and the Commissioner 
that during the oourte of the operations on the 
Gwerml WDdrg D«p* Black Mountain some blow might be inflicted on 
them. After their expulsion from Buner, they bad moved north, and at 
this time they were known to be m an unsettled state, for a tame at 
Bebar on the right bank of the Indus, and then again at Jodbai But 
after seeing the country on the western ■lopes of the Blade Mountain 
any such enterprise was not in Major General Wilde’s opinion feasible. Had 
the Hindustanis combined with the Pa than tribes (ns there was a fair chance 
at one fame of their doing) to resist our troops, on opportunity of defeating 
them would have occurred They could not, however, come to any 
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patch 


Vaughan’s Des- 


agreement with the tlibes, and the result was tliat when the Pathans sued for 
peace, the Hindustanis began to re-cross the nver. To have sent a column 
against them was impossible, owing to the inaccessible nature of the country 
-.near the Indus wlieie they were encamped, and, when teims had been given to 
the other tubes, to have attempted an attack would have been a breach of our 
Report by Major F. engagement. ^ When the Ckagarzai Jirgah waited 

Pollock. on the Commissioner, they voluntarily commenced by 

General Wilde’s Des- saying they would not give asylum to the fanatics, 

P atcl1 and to have made their expulsion one of the terms of 

peace with that tube would, m the opinion of Major-Geneial Wilde and of the 
Commissioner, have lesulted in prolonging the war without any advantage, 
since there were no means of cutting off the retreat of these men. 

October \2>th — The foiee halted at Mana-ka-Dana during the 13th, 
when the Syads were called upon to make reparation for the attack on 
the rear guaid, and the wounding of the Commissariat servant, but without 
avail 

October — So on the 1 4th, when the head-quarters and the rest of the 

force, with the exception of four legiments, sent 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Biownlow, c. b , to occupy 
the village of Kungali and the Jalgali Pass, (the 
Kashmir regiment being sent back to Oghi,) moved 
down to Ckeimang m Tikri, a flying column from the 
2nd Brigade undei Bngadier-General Vaughan, c. B., 
consisting of the — 

Peshawar Mountain Battery, 
l-6th Royal Regiment, 

3id Sikh Infantiy, 

4<tli Gurkhas, 

Hazara Mountain Tiam, 

with a body of levies, and accompanied by Captain Ommanney as political 
officer, was detached for the purpose of punishing the Parian villages on the 
spur of the Black Mountain of that name. 

From the village of Bilankot there was a descent into a deep intervening 
ravine, crossmg which the crest of the Panari spur was gamed by Bngadier 
Vaughan’s detachment, without opposition, after a very laborious ascent The 
crest was held by the troops (with the exception of a portion of the 1-1 6th 
and the Hazaia Mountain Battery which had been left below Bilankot to 
cover the retirement) , whilst the police and levies were employed burning the 
Panari village of Garhi, this was effected with very slight opposition, 
aftei which the troops were withdrawn to the camp at Chermang without 
any attempt at molestation by the enemy. 

October Voth to %%nd — On the 15th, the force under Major-General Wilde 
marched to the village of Tikn, where it was joined by two squadrons, 16th 
Bengal Cavalry, from Jalgali The following day was spent m making a 
road over the Shahbara spui, which divides Tikn from Nandihar The tioops 
at the. Jalgali Pass being employed m impioving the load through it The 1st 
Gurkhas from Jalgali, and a squadion, 16th Bengal Cavalry, from Tikn, being 
posted at Chermang to keep open the line of communication on the intended 
advance on the Nandihar Valley. 

On the 17th the force marched to Maidan, m the Nandihar Valley, which 
,, „ , , was found to be highly cultivated, even high up on the 

Major Pollock’s report ianges Nandihai from Alahi. In Tikn some 

little difficulty was at fiist experienced m le-assurmg the people, but as the 
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march, through it had been attended with no aot of oppression or spoliation, 
the Nandibanq remained quietly in their village*, and firewood, forage &o , 
were freely brought into camp In his despatch, Major General wdde ad* 
verted to tho eioellent conduct of the troops both British and Native he 
said that, on entering tbe volleys of the Independent Swahs be bad an 
nonneed that as they had submitted as suppliants and as a fine of Bs 12,000 
bad been imposed upon them, all supplies of food and forage were to be paid 
for and no plundering oould be allowed , and although the transition mom 
war to peace in the feelings of the nativo soldier is no easy process, yet 
not a complaint was made, nor a single man punished in the iorce from tbe 
time it left the camp at Oghi till its return 

The 17th and 18th were passed m making reconnaissances towards the 
Takot country, whioh were oonaucted by Maior C C Johnson, the Assistant 
Quarter Master General, as far as the top of the Dubrai Pass 7 miles from 
camp the troops being employed in improving the road up the mountain 
in case an advance on Takot was decided on. 


The Takota Swntm still remained recusant, and it was a question whether 
E*prrt by iitjar P IL they should be coerced or not At Paimal, a villago 
Pollock. immediately below the Dubrai Gali, resided Habib 

Gnl, a holy man of great local influence to whom a summons was sent by 
Captain Ommonney the Deputy Commissioner on the arrival of the ro- 
connoiBsance at the Dnbrai Gab which he obeyed, accompanied by the head 
men of the village and of the Takoti village of Pomang and as, later m 
the day, reliable information was received that Shal Khan the leading sport 
m Takot, had fled across the Indus, it was determined not to undertake any 
operations against Takot. 

The country beyond the Dnbrai Pass was the most difficult that could bo 
Gimml WW. Ductal, imuguied, the land* of tho Takotis were poor their 
crops scanty, and unlike the districts of Tikn and 
Nandihar No valleys were visible, their principal lands were said to bo on 
the nght bank of the Indus. It would have been 
^B«part by •Jot Pol- pogj^le for a fo roe to have moved down and destroy 
ed Takot, a village of two hundred houses on the 
left bank of the Indus, but the country was so difficult that suoh a project 
could not have been safely earned out ns a military raid, and to have moved 
to Takot in force would have ooonpied many days and have cost much 
money for an inadequate object. 

On the 10th, the force moved to Pugora nt the head of the Nandihar 


Valley, and a shot having been fired from the hill side after dark; as the rear 
regiment a pp readied camp the Maliks of tbe neighbouring village* were 
arrested and taken on ana subsequently released at Oghi , on papnent of a 


fine of Be. 600 as a punishment for the outrage 

The following day the force re-entered British territory, crossing a low 
range into the Konah Valley, a beautiful open plateau about 6 000 feet abovo 
tho sea. The following day a march was made to Chatra m Konsh nnd on tho 
22nd October the camp at Oghi was reached, the troops haring been absent 
from their tent* and baggage since the 3rd. 

Tho Mnda Khel* and A maims had taken advantage of the absence 
of the Khan of Amb and his levies nt Agror to 
M«Jor Pollock'* D**P*tch. attack two of his Trans- Indus village*, 8itton* find 
Gcner and it wo* felt that there was good reason for apprehending farther 
disturbances in this direction unles* a force was detached to Derband nnd 
which, too, would deter any of the Trans-Indus tribes from crossing over and 
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assisting’ tliose opposed to us So, befoie the advance of the force up the 
Black Mountain, the following’ tioops had been placed at Daiband — 

Lieutenant-Colonel Willes, commanding. 

7 Companies 38th Regiment. 

31st Panjab Native Infantiy 

1 Squadion and Head-Quarters, 9th Bengal Cavalry. 

Lieutenant Wace, Political Officei 

The measure was m eveiy way successful ' The Mada Khels alteied their 
tone on the arrival of the troops , and the civil officer was m a few days able 
to report that these tubes were appaiently willing to settle their disputes with 
the Amb Chief. They subsequently sent m their jngahs, and the troops 
were halted at Daiband till the negotiations weie closed 

Maj oi -General Wilde commented m the following terms on the conduct 
of the tioops that had been employed on the Black Mountain He said 
the foico had tiaveised eighty miles of hill countiy, thiough which it 
had had to make its own roads and cairy its own supplies, and he noted the 
mobility displayed on this occasion by the Bntish legiments, and then capa- 
bility to partake most efficiently in hill campaigning Nothing, he said, could 
exceed the high sprat and eneigy displayed by both the Royal Aitilleiy and 
British Infantry with the exception of one blanket earned for each man, they 
faied as the Native troops did, and then food did not actually lequire moie 
carnage than that of the Native tioops. The men, too, of the Royal Artilleiy 
evinced then aptitude to adapt themselves to duties quite novel to them The 
Hoise Aitillery men of D Battery, F Bugade, packed and unpacked their guns 
on elephants, and the gunners of 2nd Batteiy, 24th Brigade, led and tended 
the mules cairymgthe mortars, fiom the fiist day not a soldier, eithei British 
or Native, made a complaint, but cheeifully undei went all the hardships, laboui, 
and exposuie incidental to a bivouac 

The officeis mentioned by the Commandei-m-Chief as deserving favourable 
notice weie Bi igadiei -Genei al R O B light, and B ngadiei- Genei al Vaughan, c.b, 
and the seveial Commanding Officeis of legiments, viz — 

Lieutenant- Colonel C H Biownlow, 20th Native Infantry. 

}J E Chippmdall, l-19th Foot. 

jt C. O C. Osborne, 6th Foot. 

}) H T Macpheison, V C , 2nd Gooikhas. 

}) G N Cave, 24th Native Infantiy. 

Major D. Mocatta, 3rd Sikh Infantry 
„ J T. Rawlins, 1st Gurkhas. 

„ J A Tytler, V C,4thGuikhas 
Captain R Topham, 16th Bengal Cavalry 
„ H Tyndall, 2nd Panjab Infantiy 
„ R P B Campbell, Guides 

“And although not engaged m active opeiations. Colonel F A Willes, c b, 
“38th Foot, commanding at Daiband, and the Commanding Officers undei his 
“ oiders (Lieutenant-Colonel H M Wilson, commanding 31st Native Infantiy, 
“MajoiH L Campbell, commanding 9th Bengal Cavaliy)” The names of 
the officeis of the staff favouiably mentioned by the Commandei -m -Chief 
were — 

Majoi C C Johnson, Assistant Quaiter-Mastei Genei al 
„ J Moiland, Assistant Adjutant-Geneial 
Lieutenant-Colonel H C Johnstone, m charge of the Suivey 
Captain W K Elies, 38th Foot, Deputy Assistant Adjutant- Geneial. 
Deputy Inspectoi-Geneial of Hospitals, G. E. Morton. 
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Lieutenant W B Holmes, Royal Engineer 

Major W H Paget, 5th Punjab Cavalry, Aide-do-Camp to General "Wilde 
Of the Artillery — 

Colonel E Atlay, commanding Royal Artillery 

Major T Hughe* (late m oommand, Peshawar Mountain Battery) 

Lieu tenant- Colon el G A. Benny, v o , D r , r. a. 

Major P It DoBude, Haxara Mountain Train Battery 

Captain Min to Elliot, Peshawar Mountain Battery 
,, C 8 Jackson, 2- 24 th Royal Artillery 
Of the Commissariat Department — 

Colonel A. D Dickens, to whom was dne the admirable success of the 
Commissariat arrangements. 

His Excellency most gpeoially recommended to the notice of Government 
Lieutenant- Colonel O E Rothney, commanding 5th Gurkha Regiment of the 
Pan jab Frontier Force 

The Officers commanding the Artillery and the 1st and find Infantry 
Brigade* had also brought to notice the servioee of the different Staff Officers 
under them 

And the following general order was published by the Government of India 
in regard to these operations — 

The Governor General in Council oordially concurs with the Commander 
in Chief in highly appreciating the services that have been performed, 
and desires to thank ELn Excellency for his able and energetio directions of 
the military resour oos of the Government on this occasion His Excellency 
in Council wishes also to acknowledge the great erertioDs of His Honor the 
Lieutenant- Governor of the Panjab, who promptly caused reinforcements to 
’>e moved into Hazara, on the serious nature of the outbreak becoming 
apparent, and who throughout has most actively aided the force by call the 
neana at his oommand 

“To Major General Wilde the Government of India is mnoh indebted for 
ns great care m superintending the proper equipment of his force, owing to 
wh loh it was enabled to operate successfully in moat difficult and ragged 
nountaina His great experience of hill warfare and excellent judgment 
irnve caused the duty entrusted to him to be earned out without accident 
tnd m a manner which, beyond its present and immediate effect, will doubt- 
less oonvmoe the border tribes that they cannot inflict annoyanoe on our 
frontier without rendering themselves liable to punishment, despite the 
almost inaccessible situation of their villages. It is gratifying to the Gov 
eroox General m Council to be able to offer his hearty thanks to Mqjor- 
General Wilde for his conduct in his recent oommand. 

“The valuable and untinng exertions of Major Pollock, the Commissioner, 
and the services of those under his orders will be acknowledged in the 
proper department of the Government, but His Excellency in Council desires 
here to express his satisfaction at the cordiality and good will with which 
Mqjor General Wilde and M^jor Pollock acted together prior to and through 
ont the operations. 

f Brigadier General Bright and Bngodier General Vaughan 0 . b , hove 
earned the approval of the Government by the manner in which they com 
man ded their reepeotrve Brigades, and oil the Commanding Officers named m 
Major General Wilde's reports deserve the thanks of Government. 

‘ Lieutenant-Colonel Rothney, commanding the 5th Gurkha Regiment 
has already received the commendation of the Governor General in Council 
for his prompt movement to Oghi in July last and lor Ins rewlute conduct 
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in maintaining Inc portion until reinfoiccmonts enabled linn to diivc the 
cneim From Ins immediate \ieiiniy. 

“ Tlte staff of the loree and OfTieerc of derailments arc lepoitcd to bo 
de c emnir of approval f<»r a oorieef and intelligent pcrfoitnance of their duty, 
and are therefore emit led to the thinks of the Governoi General m Council, 
but the very nnpoitnnt <erviees from the fust movement ol hoops of the 
principal Comnus^nrnt Olliecr, Lieutenant-Colonel Dickens, upon whose 
exertions the Miceecc of the expedition c ( > much depended, demand special 
rc-cogmtion winch the Governor Geneial m Council is happy to accoul. 

“ 'liie troopc employed, British and Native, linve cxhiluted some of the 
host, qualities of soldiers, hy tlnur discipline, their eheerlulness, and their 
active ami willing exertions under all circumstances The oppoitumty of 
serious encounter with the enemv wac denied them, hut there can be no doubt 
from their whole conduct and Irom their anxious desire for such oppoitumty 
that, had the enemv ventured to make a «etioux <d md, the force would have 
distinguished itself and inflicted *ngn d punishment on its advcrsaiics. 

“As it is, the tioops have icndeud admirable services m a most difficult 
conntrv when deprived ol tents and many ol their usual comforts, and His 
Excellency in Council oilers the best thanks of the Government ot India 
to cieli of the corps engaged. 

“Nor doe* the Governor Genci.d in Council foiget that vmious troops, 
European and Name moved with great lapnblv fiom distant stations, some 
of whom were ncee^ariiv kept in loervo and not actively engaged. These 
troops underwent greit fatigue at a most unfavoinablc season, but picssed 
foru'ud with nrdom in the hope that they might he of use. To all ot these, 
and to the Departmental and Civil Officer*, by whose excitions they weic 
cunbled to quit their stations with promptitude, the Governor Geneial in 
Council tenders the thanks of the Government 


“ His Excellent'} in Council desires to express Ins appreciation of the 
piompt and gallant aid rendered hy the Nuwub of Amh and Ins lclumcis, 
and of the useful service of the Ila/aia Levies and Police, some of whom 
distinguished themselves, and Ills Excellency would finally acknowdedge 
the assistance lcudeied hy troops of Ills Highness the Maharajah of Kashmir 
placed temporarily at the disposal of the Bntisli Government and usefully 
employed by Major-General Wilde 

In his despatch Major-General Wilde had stated that fiom the fiist he had 

been in pei feet accord with Major Pollock, the chief 
Govcrmncnt™ 111 Suprcrac Political Ofiicci, and his Deputy, Captain Ommaney, 

and the Government of India consideied that its coidial 
thanks and acknowledgments were due to Major Pollock foi the discretion and 
judgment manifested hy lnm, and its approval of the sei vices of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Johnstone, Revenue Surveyor, of Captain Ommaney and Lieutenant 
Wace, w r ere ordeied to he conveyed to them. 

On the 24th October a durbar was held at Agror hy the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Panjab, when the title of Nawab w r ns confeired on the young 
Tauaw r ali Khan, and on the following day the Jugahs weie dismissed to their 
homes and the prisoners released. 

The Khan of Agior had been sent into Rawal Pmdi lliat bis conduct might 
,, ~ „ ,, be investigated, wdien his jaghn was declaied forfeited 

c regors aze scr. on account of Ins tieasonable conduct, and he was 

banished to Lahoie. 

But the raids in the valley did not cease. In July 1869, two hamlets m 
Agroi — Baicliai and Gulden — were burnt by a paity of raiders consisting of 
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Ubsnnzaifl Parian Synde and Akazais, partisans of Ata Mohammad, when four 
of the villagers were killed and seventeen wounded, the raiders being gallantly 
repulsed by the men of Jaskot, a neighbouring village. In August Jnskot was 
attacked, and several of the villagers and a polioe constable killed 

In consequence of these outrages, a force of the following strength was sent 
out from Abottabad undor the command of Colonel Rothney, oai — 


I Tlttara Mountain Battery 72 men 

4th Pflujab Cavalry 27 m 

8rd Pan jil’ Infancy 282 „ 

6th Qmklxaj 296 


Totil - 677 men 


and a detachment of the 23rd Punjab Infantry wore ordered to march to the 
Susnl Pass to improve the road 

A blockade was established against the offending tribes. 

On the 7th October, Colonel Rothney, moving out with the greatest 
n i it. „ secrecy at 24 a.ii destroyed the village of S ha tut 

n lw * a belonging to the A k anus. The troops were delayed 

between Jaskot and the base of the hills by water 
courses and noe cultivation, and Shalnt was only reached at 0 a.H Most of 
the cattle had been driven off but a few with a large amount of property', fell 
into the hnnds of the troops. No resistance was attempted, and the troops 
retired without molestation 

It was now determined that a force should be permanently stationed in the 

, r « , n .. valley of Agror under a selected officer sufficient to 

cUrfgQ ^ meet all attacks, and if possible to follow up raiders 

beyond the British border and an ordinance was passed by the Supreme Govern 
ment removing the Agror Valiev from the jurisdiction of the ordinary' courts, 
and the operation of the general laws. 

During the winter of 1809 70 the valley was unmolested but as soon 
as the snow melted on the Black Mountain raids re-commenced. The first was 
on the 9th Apnl, when Barchur was attackod by a party of Aknxni, and the 
head man killed On the 16th the village of 8ambalhut was burnt by A kata is 
and Khan Khel Hosanraia and on the 23rd the village of Bolu shared the 
same fate. As the villages were all situated on the slopes of the Black 
Mountain, our troops, who were encamped in the valley, were powerless to 
prevent these outrages nor oonld they avenge them without creasing the border 
and committing the Government to the probability of a frontier expedition 
bat the presence of the troops undoubtedly prevented more extensive outrages 
and secured the safety of the villages m the valley The force in Agror 
consisted now of detachments of the 3rd Punjab Infantry and 6th Gurkhas, 
and 2 Mountain Guns under Colonel Bothney and on the 26th April the crops 
around Shahtafc were destroyed by him. 

Meanwhile, Captain Woce the Settlement Officer of Haxara, had been 


engaged in tho preparation of the record of rights” for the 


and had instituted a close enquiry into tho nature and history of the 
rights of Ata Mnhammod Khan tho ex Khan of Agror, the result of those 
enquiries being that Ata Muhammad Khan was pardonod and allowed to return 
to Agror 

No special responsibility for the pence of the border had devolved upon 
tho Khan by his restoration j his responsibility was merely that of a proprietor 
of seven tenths of the valley, bound to act with the utmost loynlt) arm 
support, as far as lay m hu power, tho civil and military authorities- Tho 
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general feeling in Agror, and even beyond the bordei, was of satisfaction at 
the restoration of the Khan, and the state of the valley justified the with- 
drawal of the tioops late in the autumn. 

Notwithstanding the act of grace by which he was lestored to his 
clnefship, laids did not cease. They weie earned out by the Akazais, 
instigated by the paity opposed to the restoration of Ata Muhammad Khan, 
and the tube wished to take theii icvenge for the burning of the village of 
Shahtut Dining the whole year they caused annoyance 

On the 4th of June 1871, about 2 am, a raid was made on the 
villages of Kongu, Gulden, and Bolu, in Agior, by a party of Akazais, 
numbering in all about 180 men The raideis came down m two parties, 
one of which, numbering about 80 men, under Zanf Khan, paitially burnt 
the village of KoDgu, which is situated under the Chita Bati ridge, between 
Ghorpihai and Attar. 

After setting fire to this village, these raideis moved off to join the 
other body. This second bodj 1 ", numbering probably about 100 men, came 
down the Baichai spui and attacked Guldhen. 

From this village they met with little or no opposition The men who 
were garrisoning the toweis m the village, aftei having fired two 01 thiee 
shots, beat a hasty retreat on Jaskot. One of them was, howevei, wounded 
by the raiders. 

These latter then burnt the whole of Gulderi except the masjid, and then 
they went to Bolu, which they also set file to. 

In retaliation for this outrage, Ata Muhammad Khan burnt the village of 
All Khan, in Tikri. 

This violent and mischievous act on the pait of the Khan, who had been 
piolnbited from cairymg his quanels across the boidei line, brought down 
upon him the giave displeasure of Government He was well aware that 
theie was no intention on the part of Government to move tioops across the 
bolder, yet he deliberately circulated a story to the effect that such an 
expedition was m preparation , while, by his attack on All Khan, he hoped 
to foice the Government to adopt active measures against his enemies 

The militaiy foice m Agroi was for a time stiengthened, and a selected 
1 Extia Assistant Commissioner was stationed m Agroi to pi event any repe- 
titions of such conduct without the knowledge of the Government. But 
matters m Agroi are as yet far fiom settled. 
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APPENDIX A. 

Hasara Field Forca 

Miyor General A, "Wilde, c n , (commanding Panjab Frontier Force) 
commanding 

Staff 

Major C C Johnson, Assistant Quarter Master General. 

„ J Morland, Assistant Adjutant- General. 

Lieutenant- Colonel H C Johnitone, m charge of the Survey 
Captain Vi R. Ellis 38th Foot, D A. A. General of the Army 
„ F N Mackenzie, 8 O P F F 
Major W H Paget Aide-do-Camp 
— , r *W Fane Orderly Officer 
Lieutenant Campbell Orderly Offioer 
Captain Holmes Field Engineer 

Lieutenant J Armstrong, Assistant Reid Engineer, in oharge of Telegraph, 
G Morton Doputv Inspector General of Hospitals. 

Lieutenant-Colonel A. £> Dickens Commissariat Department, 

Artillery 

Colonel E Atlay, commanding 
Major T Hughes Orderly Offioer 
Lieutenant Stewart, Adjutant 
Mr MoDermote, D A C O D in charge of Park 
\it Infantry Brigade 

Brigadier General O Bright, commanding 
Captain Evans Brigade-Major 
Lieutenant Boiler D A Q. M G 
„ Bnnd, Orderly Offioer 

Infantry Bngadt 

Major General J L Vaughan a B., commanding 
Captain Cockbum Brigade- Major 
Lieutenant Locknrt, D A. Q. M G 
„ Macpherson, Orderly Officer 

Captain Graham, D A Commissary General. 


APPENDIX B 


Summary of Hasara Field Force, exclusive of reserve. 


Detail. 

Officers. 

Hen. 

Hones. 

Cans. 

Stof£ <ko 

18 




Royal Artillery 

16 

276 

242 

16 

Native Mountain Train Artillery 

8 

302 

179 

8 

British Infantry « 

83 

1,069 



Bengal Sapper* and Miners M 

Is a tiro Oarulry 

3 

0 

194 

707 

703 


Natire Infantry — 

66 

6 077 



Troops of Maharaja of Kashmir 


1 200 

140 

2 

Lenes and Police 

- 

2,028 


Total 

201 

12,313 

1 264 

26 
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APPENDIX 0. 


Numerical list of Casualties, fi om 30 th July to 2nd October 1868, of the Troops composing 
the Sazai a Field Force under the command of Major-Genl. A. Wilde, o. b , o. 8. i 


CORPS 


Peshawar Mountain Battery 
2nd Panjab Infantry 
6th Gurkha Regiment 
Police 

Levies . 


EUROPEANS 


Wounded 


E-3 

I g 

m 

Z o 
tn m 


NATIVES 


Killed 


WoUhDED 


& 

lb 


Mules 


Remleks 


Major Hughes 
wounded 


Lioutenant-Colonel 
Rothney wounded 


Eueopeans 


Wounded 2 


Natives 


Total casualties 64 


Killed 13 
Wounded 49 


APPENDIX D. 


Numerical list of Casualties, from 3 id to 22 nd October 1868, of the Tb’oops composing the 
Foice undei' the command of Majoe-Genl. A Wilde, o b , c s i 


- 

EUROPEANS 

NATIVES 




Wounded 

Killed 

Wounded 





CORPS 

Fiold Officers 

Subalterns 

Sorgoants. 

1 

o 

O 

« 

8 

0 

X 

Oi 

4 

s 

* 

Native Officers 

e 

CS 

1 

w 

3 

o 

S 

1 

a 

a 

Sepoys 

Total. 

Native Officers 

'O 

1 

2 

o 

•a 

E 

o 

0, 

O 

ft 

© 

CD 

Total. 

Killed. 

•d 

© 

T3 

§ 

1 

bO 

I 

Remarks 

Peshawar Mountain Battery 













*• 






1 




Hazara, 

a n H 



















1 




1st Gurkha Regiment Native In 
.fantry 

















6 

6 





3rd Sikh Infantry 








I 




1 











2nd Panjab „ 











2 

2 





2 

2 





20th Native Infantry (Panjab) 











2 

2 


2 

. 


16 

17 





6th Gurkha Regiment 

Levies , 


1 




1 











8 

8 




Lieutenant Unwin 
wounded. 


Eubopeans 


Wounded 1 


(Killed 7 

Natives -j Wounded 85 
( Since dead 2 


G 
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APPENDIX G 


Translation of Proclamation! addressed to Cis and Tram Indus tribes generally 

Whereas the tribes bordering on British territory, and accustomed to move 
freely to and fro between it and their own oountry am well acquainted with our 
custom* and ways, that Government oppremee no one, unlaw he i* guilty of com- 
mitting an outrage, either of hi* own foDy or incited by some designing porwm. 
But those who live further off from the British border, and hold less communica- 
tion with us, hear nothing but what is told them by Hiwlg nin g persons. Therefore, 
thi* notice is issued for tne information of those who are in Ignonuioe or have been 
misinformed. That oertaln independent tribes residing on this (Haiara) bank of 
the Indus, incited by Attn Muhammad Khan and Alladsd Khan, Jagirdar* of 
Agror, which is situated within the British border attacked the Thana of Oghi in 
Agror these tribes had In no respect been interfered with or oppressed, but after 
attacking the Tliana they farther offended by entering our territory with arms and 
flags ana burning sundry villages, rendering imperative their punishment Those 
who were not oonocrnod m the above acta, and continue to hold aloo£ -should rest 
quite assured and free from apprehension. Government has no oonoem with them, 
nor will it crow the Indu* to ooerce them. Government mils to account and punishes 
only thoeo who offend it 

To Crs-lNurs Tamie. 

Chagarsais, Akataxs, Desha, and Talotu residing on Hit [Iiatara) bank of 

Indus 

Be it known to you — 

Prior to this, on sundry occasions you have interfered with Agror adairs, and 
now you have gratuitously attacked the Oghi Thana Government which is a long 
suffering one, can bear with you no further and calls you to account for the oho re 
acta. 

It will be better far you to put in an appearance and answer to the above 
charge, or to do so when the Government forces enter your territory If you 
oppose the Government troops, whatever loss follows is on your own head Govern- 
ment has no desrre to bake your livee and destroy your property , in such aflair* 
many iunooent persons suffer in life and property You are hereby required to wait 
on us here, or when the force advances, to receive the orders of Government 

N B — The ■bore were wrlttan la PerdJn cm on* tide of the paper and on reverw dde In 
Prahtn written la the Arabic character which U betf ander*tood by the village Malm screw 
the border 



CHAPTER IY. 


SECTION I. 

The Hindustani Fanatics. 

liepo) t by the Secretary to Government , Panjab. 

Syad Ahmed Shah, the foundei of this colony, was a native of Baieilly. 
At one period of Ins life, lie was the companion in aims of the celebiated 
Amir Khan Pmdaii, who was himself a Pat ban, born in the valley of Buner. 
The Syad's daughteis weie married in Tank, and a son was lesidmg there m 
1863. Syad Ahmed afterwards studied Arabic at Delhi, and then proceeded 
to Mecca by way of Calcutta It was dining this journey that his doctrines 
obtained the ascendancy ovei the minds of the Mahomedans of Bengal, which 
has ever since led them to supply this colony with fresh recruits Although 
the Syad m aftei life attempted to disguise the fact, Ins doctrines weie 
essentially those of the Wahabi sect inculcating the onginal tenets of Islam, 
and repudiating commentanes on the Koran, the adoiation of relics, &e. 
It was in 1824 that the adventuiei arrived by way of Kandahai and Kabul 
amongst the Yusufzui tubes of the Peshawar bolder. He proclaimed a 
religious wai against the Sikhs, and uniting with the Barakzai Sndars, then 
m possession of Peshawar, attacked the Sikh camp at Saidu, but was defeated. 
He fled by Lankhor to Swat, and then took up his residence with Futteh 
Khan of Paujtai This connection stiengthened his position amongst the 
Pathans He subdued the Khans of Hand and Hoti and levied tithes from 
the Yusafzai elan In 1828, by a night attack, he defeated the Barakzai foice 
which had advanced against him as fai as Zeydah. Subsequently, he took 
possession of Arab In 1829, having again defeated the Baiakzais at Hoti, 
he occupied Peshawar But his successful career was now brought to a close. 
His exactions had become oppiessive to the Pathans, and an attempt on his 
part to put a stop to their taking money on the betiothal of their daughters 
was still more distasteful There was a geneial insurrection against him, 
many of his followeis, including the Deputy left at Peshawar, were massacred, 
and he himself forced to flee to Pakli m Hazara There his followers again 
rallied round him, but m 1830 they were completely defeated by a force under 
Shere Smgh, and the Syad himself was slam. Of his disciples who escaped 
with their lives, a portion found their way to Sittana This village then 
belonged to Syad Akbai Shah. For tribal reasons, it had some yeais before 
been made a neutial village, and confened on his grandfather, Zamin Shah, 
a refugee horn Takt-a-band m Bunei Syad Akbar had served as tieasuier 
and counsellor to Syad Ahmed, and on this account he willingly allowed the 
Hindustanis to gather round him After the British annexation of Peshawar, 
the Akhund, Abdool Ghafur of Swat, prevailed on the people of that valley 
to leceive Syad Akbar as their kmg, m order that, m the event of invasion, 
they might attain to the joys of maityidom He died m 1857. 



BMJORD OF EXPEDITIONS 


The Amazais, 

" The Amarais axe a seotionof the Utmanzaiolan of Yusafxais About half 

„ n „ ,, of their ocrantry ]■ settled within, and the rat beyond 

the British border The section has two divisions — • 
1 Daolatzni 2 Ishmsilxai Within Brrtiah territory the Daolatxai inhabit 
the Sadnm Valley, and their chief villages axe Charpolai and Rustam The 
Ishmulzai oocnpy a stnp of country m the sub-division of Yaaafzai, Pcahwar 
District south of the Kaxamar range, and on the road from Mardan, east. 
Their chief village is Ka.pur-da-gnrhi. The Amazai beyond the border are 
divided into — 1, Syad Khei 2, Mobarak KheL 

u The boundaries of the A mazai beyond the British border meet that of the 
Jadons at Bngali, a little to the north-east of Ghahoam. A small stream 
which falls into the Indus at Ashra, divides the two tribes on the north and 
the south , while to the east the village of Sherbasta nominally under Tanawal 
management, forms the boundary of the A maw and Tan^walu m that 
quarter 

“ The A mam border oontmues parallel with the coarse of the nver from 
oppoeito Birgali to Bhetgali mclodmg the village of Paruaa m its oonrse 
At Bhetgali it meets the Mada Khol boundary, and thence takes a north west 
direction to the main north spur of Mahaban it runs down this to the 
Barando River, and then follows that nver to the pomt where the north 
spur of the Sarpatai Mountain, which is above Nagn, hits it afterwards it 
follows the crest of the main ndge, nearly due south of Malta, and then runs 
back slanting south-east to Birgali. A larger proportion of the inhabitants 
of Chamla are Amazais. 

The Am am oountry is divided into two districts by a northern spur from 
the Mahaban. All the villages lying to the east of this spur and between 
it and the Indus, are called Pitao A mam and all to the west, Sorai Amasm 
The drat belongs to the Syad Khel and the second to both sections. 

f The A m am country is narrow and rough drained by many moan tain 
torrents, all of whioh except the Ashra stream dram to the Barando, and are 
perennial. It contains about thirty villages, situated along the oounes of the 
different hill ■ tree ms Cbarouu is the chief village. The whole of this district 
is well wooded with pines j cultivation is consequently scanty Cattle are 
plentiful and ghi the product of the country 

They are considered one of the beet fighting clans of all the Yaasfeai* 
The Amaran s till intermarry and communicate with their brethren under 
Bntaah rule, hut in matter* of internal government are quite distinct from 
them. The most influential chief of the Amaiais is Monxa Khan, who 
resides at Oharozai, and is spoken of as a chief great in oonncdl and action 
In matters affecting the politics of the tribe in connection with their neigh 
hours, they aide with the Bnnerwals, the authority of whose chiefs they 
acknowledge after a fashion The relations of this tribe with Amb have 
generally been, of a friendly nature, though there is a party m the 
tribe who were rendered hostile on aoocrant of the fll-adnsed interference of 
the minister of Am b in a dispate regarding the possession of the village of 
Bhetgali. 

The Jadnns. 

The Jadons are a tribe of Afghans, who reside partly on the south slopes 
of the Mahaban Mountain, and partly in the Hazara Distnot. The descent 
of this tribe doe* not seem certain They are not Yusafxais, like those round 
them By some they are supposed to be a branch of the Kakarn tnbe 
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wliicli was, in the fust instance, driven to take lefuge m the Sufid Koh, and 
afterwards m Hazaia Chach 

The divisions of the Jaduns aie— 

1 — Salai, sub-divided into (a) Mast Khazai, (6) Uluzai, and (<?) 

Sulimanzais. 

2 — Mansai, sub-divided into (a) Khidizai, (5) Daolatzai, and (c) 

Musuzai. 

The whole of these divisions, but especially the Salar Division, aie settled 
along the banks of the Doih, m the Hazaia District, as far as the Urash 
Hasad, and own a fertile, prosperous tract, which they giadually possessed 
themselves of fiom the Dalazaks, when the latter threw off their allegiance to 
the Emperor Jahangir. Anothei portion of the tribe is settled Tians-Indus, 
to the south of the Mahaban Mountain, and own from the crest down the 
east slope , they have about twenty insignificant hamlets and three villages 

The Mast Khazai section lives m Mount Babem, in Yusafzai, in Bntish 
territory. 

The Utazai section principally inhabit Gan dap and Dalwan 

The Sulimanzai have four villages, Bada, Kolagarh, Bola, and Atcheli, 
these are small, and are scattered about Mahaban 

The pimcipal village of the Mansui is Bisak, chiefly occupied by the 
Daolatzais 

The Khidrzai section own Malka Kadi, Kadi a, and Tab Khel 

The Musuzai section own Morabanda 

The villages near the foot of the hills, such as Gandap, Bisak, and Mulka 
Kadai, are chiefly dependent on ram for their cultivation, and then land is in- 
different m quality The land, however, belonging to the villages m the 
hills is more fei tile, and wheat, mukhai, and rice, aie gi own m large quanti- 
ties on the slopes of Mahaban The tribe are all cultivators or cattle-owneis, 
and their buffaloes are celebrated Considerable quantities of ghi and timber 
are exported by them to Yusafzai, and cotton cloth, indigo, and salt taken 
in return 

The only level giound m the Jadun country is m front of Gandap, Bisak, 
and Malka Kadai. This country is drained by the Pola lavme, which 
goes to the Indus. 

The Utmanzai 

The Utmanzai are a division of the Madan Yusafzais They consist of four 
divisions, viz , Alazai, Kamazai, Akazai, and Sadzai The thiee first are beyond 
the British border, and occupy the southern spurs from Mahaban, on the 
right bank of the Indus 

A considerable portion of then original lands, about two-thirds, are now 
occupied by the Jaduns, who were m formei times invited to come ovei fiom 
across the Indus as military mercenaries, and m reward for their services 
were granted the lands they now hold on the west and south slopes of the 
Mahaban Mountam. 

The Sadazai division of the Utmanzai consists of five sub-divisions, viz — 
(1), Ahakhel, (2), Umarkhel , (3) Mirahmad Khel, (4), Bihzad Khel, and 
(5) Khudu Khel The four first of these aie all within the Bntish border, 
and occupy the south-eastern cdrner of the plain. Their chief towns aie 
Hand Swabi, Marghoz, and Kalabat, respectively The Khudu Khels are 
beyond the British bordei, and occupy the western slopes of Mahaban between 
Jadun on one side and the Chamla Valley on the other. 

The Utmanama division of Yusafzai takes ts name from this tribe. 
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RECORD Or EXPEDITIONS 


The Mada Khel 

A section of the Isaztu Yuaafcait, who inhabit the north slope* of the 
Hoamrar’. Omite, MahnUm They toeoh the Amanu new Bhet Kali 
to the sooth, and their boundary proceeds ftortb 
parallel with the Indus as far qb Mon joint, north of the Barando River, 
where it meet* the Hnftantai border Aa regards Amb, the east border of 
the M ada Khcl is formed by the range of hills, which runs parallel with 
the Indus in front of Amb, and they meet the Amb boundary between the 
villages of Kya nod Sitana, the former belonging to the Mada Khel, the 
latter to Amb 

Their country may be described as lying between the Indus on the east 
nnd the water-shed of the northern portion of the Mahaban Mountain on the 
west, the eastern slopes of the range being Mada Khel and the western 
Amarai 

Several high peats are found along this range which ore named in succes- 
sion, from south to north, as followj vu — Chahlai, Da Bara t Sir, Loghar Sir, 
and Nasor Beyond this point the range is oleft by the Barando, a stream 
of considerable auto whioh Aowb from Boner and joins the Indus a little 
below the Mada Khel village of Mahabara. Crowing the Barando, and 
re-ascending the range whiob still runs northward the point colled Baio Sir, 
dose to the Haflanrai village of Baio is renohed. This forms the northern 
limit of the Mada Khels To the south they are bounded by the Trans- 
Indus possessions of the hfawab of Amb The bonndaiy bne in this direc- 
tion is stated by some informants to be formed by a ravine named the Kel 
Khwar whioh runs from the Main ban to Iho Indus 

The majority of the Mada Kbel villages are situated on the Mahaban 
Range, aud only two are on the banks of the Indus. 


Buner 

Bunerwals is the name given to the PatbaD inhabitants of the valley of 
Boner The Bunerwals nre on good terms with their 
cGregori neighbours of Swat. In 1849, they aided some 

British subjects in Lnndkhor who refused to pay revenue and they also aided 
the 8watas in attacking Pali and threatening the villages m Bntiih territory 
to whioh the PaliwaJs had fled for safety They did not however attsok them 
From Buner there is some trade in timber which is floated down the 
Indus to Atok Mr Beckett states regarding the hold we have on Buner 
and Chamla, that their exports consist chiefly of ghi in quantities honey, 
forget produce beams for roofs of houses fee., ana the impart* of cotton 
fabric* and salt A number of goats, sheep, and cattle, are annually purchased 
in Boner for the Peahmwar market. The people are independent of us for tho 
neoewane* of life, and fear a blockade lees than any of the other tnbes For 
village* adjoining our border, a blockade has been found to be successful, but 
for the other* it is impossible. 

The trade is mostly corned on by Hindus and Para n chits. 


The Khuddn KheL 

Tho Khuddu Khel are a seohon of the Sadotai Division of the TJtmonnu 
Man dan kuaafeais, who inhabit the south slopes of the Sarpatai Mountain 
Their country is drained by tho Badrai Nala which is dry except ojtor tmn 
in the hills when it rushes down with great violence It nacs in tho Sarpotai 
HOI, nnd at Dnndars it receives a branch from the cast a little lower, another 
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branch from the Chinglni and Sunawm joins it fiom the west, it then passes 
the site of Panjtai, the Milages of Ghuighushti, Khaim Kill, Jangidara, and 
issues into the plains north-east of Salim Khan, and thence goes through 
Butish territory to the Indus. 

The men of this tube belong to the same stock as our subjects in the 
Utmanania D'uiston of Yusnfzai They arc now divided amongst themselves, 
and therefore cas\' to manage, but if united, they could give a good deal of 
trouble Thci have plentj of gram, but a blockade would annoy them, as 
they ha\c much intimate relations with the people m oui territories. Their 
Milages aie mosth m the open, and exposed to attack. This gives us a greater 
bold on them than the fear of a blockade A good seizin e could always be 
made. The chief villages, Totnlai and Chinglai, have been at fend foi a year. 
At present there seems no chance of a leconcihation. 

Bajawar. 

Bajawar is an independent district of Yaglnstan, bounded noith byPanjkora, 
east by the Utman Ivhcls and Momands, south by the Momands, and west 
by the Ivunar Range. 

Bapnvai is chiefly a pastoral country, the inhabitants possessing large 
licids of cattle, sheep, and goats, for the grazing of which the country affoids 
extensile and excellent pasturage. 

The shepherds generally pass the summer season m stiuctures of wood 
and mats (made from the misscr glass), called “kudics.” A collection of these 
forms a hamlet belonging to some large village, and aiound each is to be found 
a few acres of cultivated land. Most of the cultivated land in the countiy 
is dependent for water on rain, but there are also considerable tracts of land 
nngated by “ Karez ” Wheat is the chief product, of which in average 
seasons two maunds aie sold for one rupee, considerable quantities also being 
exported 

Faiztalab, the chief of the best part of Baiawar, is said to be the most 
powerful of all the chiefs aiound He is styled Ilaji Sahibzada, as he has made 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, and his influence extends beyond his own province. 

' He is also known as the Badshah and Baz His rule, tpo, seems to be popular, 
though severe, and is consequently well suited to the wild tribes he has to 
deal with. 

The Bajawaus have always been hostile to the British. During the 
Afghanistan campaign, the Chief of Bajawar was present with a contmgent 
at the siege of Jalalabad, and both Mir Alam Khan and Faiztalab Khan, 
Chief of Jhandul, joined the attack on the British position at Ambela in 1863 
with a large body of Bajawans, these being the only occasions on which it 
was possible for this clan to show their disposition. 

The chief villages m Bajawai are Bajawaikhas or Shahr and Nawagai. 
Bajawar is not subject to the Kabul Government, but it pays tribute when- 
ever forced to do so. All Mula, whose information, if indistinct, is worthy 
of some credit, says that the aiea of Bajawar is 125,000 jarebs, and its revenue 
Us. 200,000. 

Bajawar is inhabited by the Afghan tribes of Tuikolanis, but it also 
contains other races, viz , Hmdkis and a mongiel race called Rudbaris. They 
have a feud with their southern neighbours, the Molimands. This arose from 
the Mohmands having on one occasion invited them to fight the Sikhs at 
Shabkadr, and when they weie beaten, having turned on their allies, plundered 
them of all their pioperty, and sent them home with scarcely a rag on their 
backs. 
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The Swatis. 

Tho Swatu ace a race who inhabit portions of the Swat Valley, and of tha 
valleyi of Tikn, A laip, Deahi, Nandihar, Path, Konah, Bogannang, and 
AgTOTj Balokot and Garhi Habibola north of Hazara. 

He Swati tribe have no connection with the Ynsafzai Pathans, who now 
McGrtgor'i G«*tu<T 0000 Py the Swat country When the Pathans came 

eastward from Kabul and took posseesion of the Pee ha 
war Valley, they also seized the adiaoent hill tract* on the north and either 
drove before tbem the ancestors of these Swatu? or reduoed them to a state of 
servitude from which they released themselves by leaving their oountry, under 
the leadership of Syad Jalal Baba the son or descendant of Pit Syad All, 
(Syad of Kunduz), more generally known as Pit Baba, who settled m Boner 
and died there and the common ancestor of the Kagan Syads, the Syad 
late of Sittana and several other Syad oomm unities who live amongst the 
tribes along oar border In fact, the ancestor of this family of Syaas camo 
originally with the Pathans, and the family are consequently unusually vene- 
rated by the Yusaf and Man dan branches of the Pa than tribe, ana their 
neighbours on the Peshawar and Hazara borders. This accounts for the wide 
establishment of the family These Swatas, under their religious leader, were 
comprised of the original inhabitants of Swat, artisans, and a few Pathans 
probably who possessed no landed property and did not belong to the oon 
quenng Pathan clan Thip force went eastward and Heroes the mountains to 
the Indus and crossing that river took possession of the oountnee now oocupied 
by their descendant* Hero the force succeeded , its numbers were doubtless 
increased by men of various tribes and callings on the route, eager to gain a 
footing m the land which the Syad prophesied would be oonqnered by thoeo 
who followed him When the country had been taken full possession of, 
one-fourth of the whole wse set aside hb the share of the Syad leader and his 
family and the Mads Khel and Akhun Khal religious fraternity the 
remainder was divided into eighteen shares. 

An account of the Cis- Indus Swatis will be found m the record of the 
expedition to the Black Mountain m 1808 

The Trans-Indus Swatis 

The district of Swat comprises the valley of the Swat River from Chororni in 
about latitude SB 26 to the junction of the Swat Rrver with that of Pnujkora. 
Above Charonu is the Kohnrtan of Swat, inhabited by a different race. On 
the north and eonth the crest of the bounding ridges ore the boundaries. 

The length of this district is about 70 miles and the breadth vanes very 
much according os the mountains run down close to the nver but it is pro- 
bably, on an average, not under 4 miles. In some place* it la 10 miles broad, 
and m others only a few hundred yards 

Swot is divided into (1st) Ramzai, from the junction of the nver to 
Alnhdam j (2nd) Knz, or Lower Swat, which extends from Alahdnm to the 
village of Charbagh , and (3rd) Bar, or Upper Swat, extending from Charbagh 
to Charonu 

Lmruden describes another division of the lands in Swat. Tho portion 
which was allotted to the Afghans at the time of the conquest was termed 
“Daftar >l and tha t given to Mnlas Syadfl, and the foreign confederate clans 
who lotned in the conquest was called ‘ Tmrai ” by which names these lands 
are still known And it was also divided at tho same timo into two other 
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nominal pnrfs, ti:. } that portion ljing between the light banks and the 
mountains towards the north nud west was given the namo of “ Lauda/* in 
Pnshtu signifying moist, fiom enjoying a greater portion of water than the 
otliei , for wlicie the liver scpaialcs into several branches is pait of this 
moist tract ; hence the name ; and to the land lying between the left bank 
and mountains on the south and cast was called “ Wuchnli** or “ dry/* The 
bounds of the "Landa** half of the % allc3 r was fixed to be from Baiangolai, 
the boundary village of Lower Swat, nearly facing Tukatau on the opposite 
bank of tbc mcr to Lancia, the last village to the noitb just opposite Pin, 
and extending in length about GO miles. The “ "Wuchnli** poition extended 
fiom the \illage of Tukaton, m Lowei Swat, to Pin, the boundniy village of 
Uppei Swat, a distance or 03 miles. The width of both these divisions was 
from the respective bank of the river to the mountains on cither side. 

Swat is again divided among tbc two blanches of the Akozai Yusafzais, 
who arc again stib-dnidcd into two smnllei ones The <f AY u eh all** was given to 
the Bmzm division, nud the " Lauda,** to the Klnvazozm division. These two 
dmsions blanch out into scveinl clans or lchcls, who again occupy sepaiate 
portions of the valley. Thus, fiom Tukatau to Thana me the Ranizais, who 
also hold some country to the south of the Malalcand Range. Then come the 
Khan Khcls, Musa Khcls, Aba Klicls, Babuzais Matui izais, Azikbels, and 
Zmkikhels. On the right bank of the nvci tbc Klnvazozai sections come m 
tbc following order, coming from the north — Skaniizms Sibujnai, Asbazai, 
Naikbi Ivhel, Sbamu/ais, and Adinz.us. 

The district of Swat consists of one long mam valley, which is intersected 
by ravines and glens bunging dowm the diamnge ot the bounding ranges. 
This valley is intersected by the rner, ivhich, however, does not run tlnongh 
the centre, but changes from one side to the other — the side opposite to wbeie 
it bugs the mountains consisting of a space of level These level plains on 
" the hanks of the river are cultivated, as me the lull sides, ns far as is practica- 
ble, and above is a pme-elad range. 

The principal tributaiy glens of Swat me, on tho south, Katilae, oi 
Syadugan, and Manglor, and on the noith, Uchana, San Sana, and Galoch, 
or Tal Dai dial. 

The only river of any size is that from which the distnct takes its name, 
but numeious toirents join it on either bank. These are, however, of no 
importance whatever. 

The only canals aie those for inigation purposes. 

There are no lakes in Swat 

The climate of Swat, though diffenng from that of the Yusafzai plain, is 
described as resembling that of Buner m most points The hot weather sets 
in latei than on the open plain, but it is more oppressive and continuous, 
owing to the mountains around preventing the fiee enculation of the winds. 
The fiequent storms that burst ovei these hills do not cool the air, but, on the 
conti ary, produce a hot, steamy atmosphere in the valleys below. 

Swat is unhealthy m summei, for, owing to the extensive surface there 
under cultivation of nee, malaria is exhaled in great abundance. This cn- 
cumstanee has given the country an unenviable notonety foi its pecuhai and 
obstinate endemic, intei mi ttent and remittent fevers, which affect all ages alike. 
The malana, it appears, is of univeisal distribution thioughoufc the valley, and 
very poisonous m its effects It has impressed its mark on the people, who, m 
their general physical condition, aie more or less fever-stneken and unhealthy. 

In Swat, shut m as it is by lofty snow-clad mountains, the winter is a 

milder season flmn nn flip nnpn nlmn . for flip mi is Irks rhstm lipfl liv 
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winds, and the frost* arc also lees Borero. Snow does not always fall on the 
lower levels At intervals of three or four yearn, the valley* everywhere 
reoeive a coating- of snow but it seldom remains longer than a week or ten 
days. On the whole, the winter in these valleys is a less severe season than m 
tho pUm oo an try , but it is more prolonged, and the atmosphere is mOch more 
baiDid, and persistently eo than on the open plain 

There are no camels to be found in Swnt but there are horse®, mule* a sees, bul- 
locks, oxen, cows, and baflhloee oxen, mules, and asses, are the beasts of burden 

The population of Swat Valley consists almost entirely of Baezm and 
Khwazaxm Akozais 

The total population of the Swat Valley, taking the thrie datnots 
together, is estimated at about 96,000 seals The bulk of the population 
are husbandmen, who live on the produce of their cattle and fields and 
whose domestic wants are supplied by a minority of merchants, petty traders, 
mechanics and artizaos. 

It is interesting to note the following from Raverty — * 

The Afghan tribes generally have a great respect for the hurt restrag- 
placce of their own dead at least but the Swotu seem to feel little 
compunction or respect on this bead. The strip of land lying between the 
villages and the me of the mountains is set apart for the cultivation of wheat 
and parley and m that land also their burymg-grounds are situated After 
a few years they allow theee fields to be follow For some time, and plough up- 
all the bniying-gronnds, and in future bnry the dead in the fallow land. 
This may be consequent on the small quantity of land available for purposes 
of agriculture but still it appears a very horrible custom. 

When fighting amongst each other, the Afghans of these parte never 
interfere with or injure the helots of each other, nor do they injure their 
women or children, or their guests, or strangera within their gates, and such 
might serve aa an example to nations laying olaim to a higher state of 
civilization 

The people of Swat are said sometimes to observe the same engtom is 
practised by the Afndi tribe of Afghans, vu that of selling or rather bartering, 
their wives, sometime* for money and sometimes for oattle or other property 
they may require or desire. But having witnessed the complete system of 
petticoat government, under which the Afghans of Swat are content to dwell, 

1 cannot place much faith m their having the courage to do so The women 
m this valley enjoy more liberty, and rule the men to a far greater degreo 
than is known amongst other Afghans, who are so very particular m this 
respect. 

The Afghans of Swat, like others of their countrymen, are very hosmtn 
ble "When strangers enter a village, and it be the residence of a chief he 
entertains the whole party j bat if there be no groot man resident in the place, 
each stronger of the party is taken by some villager to his house and is enter 
tamed as his guest. As respect* the physical constitution of tho pooplo of 
Swat, the men for Afghans, are weakly, thin, and apparently feeble, whilst 
the women on the other hand, are strong, stout, and buxom 

The Afghans of this part are dark in color, short in stature, or rather of 
middle sue, generally thin and, if stout, thoy have usually large puffy stomachs, 
and buttocks like fat Hindus. 

Tho females of Swnt are not veiled. When they meet a man advancing 
along a road they look down modestly and pass on ; but the younceT women 
turn their backs generally, and come to * stand still until tho man has pa* f 'cd 
bj They ore kowover, very plain, although thoy still look like Afghans But 
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the men hem liitle 1 (“semblance to that mcc in foim and fontme, for they aie 
d.ulc in complexion and cmacuted m appeal an cc ; indeed, they appealed moie 
like t lie Gajais of the plain below the mountains 

The houses of Sunk grneially consist of walls built of mud ; on the top 
of tins a lew raft eis me laid, and diy glass spiead over them, and over this a 
la}er of plnstei is laid of the same matenals as the walls They laiely last 
moie than a few ycais, but Ibis is of little consequence when they have to 
vacate them about once cveiy thiec or foui jenis. 

The houses of the Hindus are built of stone in a substantial manner, but 
those of the Pathans arc all alike Fiom Alndand to Charbngli, on the 
“ TYuelmh” side of the \ alley, and from Chak-Daia toBandi, on the “ Land wall,” 
which places face each other, the villages aie small aud very close together ; 
while loner down the vallc}*, touaids the south-west and lnghei up towaids 
the north-east, the villages aie laigci, and at a gieatei distance apait, often 
from two to tluce miles. 

The Swat Valley is higlil}' cultivated and densety populated throughout its 
extent along the course ol its mer, whilst each glen and goige has its hamlets 
01 collections of shepherds’ huts The geneial suifacc of the giound is lough 
and stoDy, and there is a considerable slope fiom the foot of the hills to the 
bed of the nver. Owing to this slope of the surface, the fields are laid out in 
ships of tei races one above the other, the boundary walls being formed of the 
stones collected fiom the suifacc By this anangement the soil is cleared of 
stones and made level to lefam the water led on to it for irrigation 

Cultivation is general throughout the valley; the chief ciops are rice and 
-wheat, lucein, peas, and beans, hut sugaicane, barlc3 r , Indian corn, cotton, 
and tobacco, are also cultu ated. Geneially, all the cultivation is lingated, water 
being plentiful, and easity led off m canals and cuttings both fiom the river 
aud the numeious lull streams flowing to it, aud in oidei to facilitate its leten- 
tion m the soil, the land is laid out, as above-mentioned, in terraced fields that 
extend from neai the river’s bed to the foot of the hills. 

Along the course of the liver the val]e3 r is eiowded with villages, hidden 
amongst groves of stately tiees, and suirounded on all sides by an uubioken 
stietek of cultivation 

In Lower Swat nee is extensively cultivated, whilst in Uppei Swat wheat, 
barley, and bajra, are the chief grains As regards temperatuie and excellence 
of climate, picturesque beauty, fruits and game, Uppei Swat, fiom Manglor 
to Charoiai, is by far the best The Kohistan be3 r ond is much the same. 
The whole of the uppei poition of the valle3 r is mieiseeted at light angles 
by the most pictuiesque little vales of about half a mile 01 less in extent. 
Each has its own cleai stieam luumng thiough towaids the mam livei, and 
then banks on eithei side aie shaded with fine tiees, many of which bear 
the finest fiuit, aud beneath which, heie and there, theie aie fiagments of 
rock where one may sit down. The hills on both sides, up to the veiy 
summits, are clothed with forests of pine, whose tops yield a most flagrant 
smell Dust is nevei seen 

The Swatis of Lowei Swat sow all the available land neai the liver with 
nee, and that neai the hills with jowai, cotton, tobacco, melons, and the like. 
The higher giound still neaiei the hills they have appropnated to their 
villages and burjnng-giounds, and numbeis of villages for this leason have 
been built close to the hills. Howevei, wheie the nver, in its windings, 
encroaches moie on one side than the otbei, that is to say, when the river 
approaches the hills on the right 01 c( Landwah” side of the valley, the 
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left or u Wadi ah” Bide is more open and expansive, and here the villages 
will be found lower down towards the centre of the valley These villages 
lying lower down have, from the winding* of the river and the different 
branches into which it separates, os already stated streams of water running 
through them, very often, indeed, more than u wanted 

The patches of land about the lower raDges, if fit, they also bring under 
cultivation, and when they cannot bring their bullocks to work the plough, 
this is done by hand. In fact, there is scarcely a square yard of tillable 
land neglected in the whole of Swat, for all the valley is capable of onlhvn- 
tion if there are no stony places or sandy tracts, or the like, to prevent it. 

There ore fow or no trees in the lower parts of the Swot Valley save in 
the smaller valleys running at right anglea to it. Here and there one or 
two may be seen in fields near the banks, under which the peasants rest 
themselves and take their food in the hottest part of the day It i« m the 
mountains, on the sides of the valley that trees are numerous. The 
mo on tains on either Bide, as seen from the broadest part of the valley con 
statu ting Lower Swat, ore of different degrees of elevation The first or 
lower ranges are of no great height and gentle asoent and the second are 
rather more abrupt, and on these there are comparatively few treee but 
much grass The third or higher ranges appear like a wall, and that to the 
north is densely covered with pme forests which are seen over topping alL 
Firewood is scarce in the lower part* of the valley, and the dry dung of 
animals is used inntcad but in those smaller valleys at right anglea to, and 
opening out into that of, Bwat there are woods and thiokets enough 

There are no shrubs or wild trees, *noh as is called jungle m India in any 
pert of Lower Swat, **ve m these smaller valleys and in the higher ranges 
The hills on either side are well stooked with forest trees On the south 
era raDgo they are principally pines, but on the northern are magnificent 
forest* of the deodar cedar 

In the valley itself, the treee commonly met with are the palm, poplar cod 
willow the mulberry, butub, bissoo, bukain acacia, olivo, and jujube and in 
the higher porta of the valley are also found the walnut, diospyrua, or amluk 
fee, Swat is famous for its timber nee and honey all of which are exported to 
Peshawar in exchange for salt and cotton fabrics &o 

Mr Beckett in hia memorandum say* that the exports from Swat tb British 
territory are nee m largo quantities, fruits honey glue and timber and the 
imports are salt cotton goods indigo *pioe*, sugar The people of Swat are 
quite independent of the British districts for the necessaries of life but they 
dread a blockade on account of the loss their trade would inour A sudden 
seizure of their property might be made any day m the city of Peshawar 
or in Lundkhor to a large amount. 

In the valley there are roads tolerably well-defined, whtoh lead from 
village to village on both aides of the nver, which during the cold season is 
fordable almost everywhere, bat darmg the hot weather it is not so it i* then 
crossed by the natives in rafts of inflated skins. Daring the latter season 
they con flood the whole valley, which is thereby splendidly irrigated, and 
l* a luxuriant sheet of noe cultivation j but the noxious exhalations caused 
thereby make the whole country extremely nnhealtby 

The Swatas are all Sum Mahomedan*, and they hnvo earned tho reputation 
of being moat bigoted of nil the Afghan tribes. Thi# i* no doubt omng 
chiefly to the presence of the Akhund, who i* revered by the tribe* from the 
Indus to tho Kuram 
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Tlie Government of Swat is like that of all Patlian tlibes, a most com- 
plete democracy The countv y is split up into as many factions almost as 
there aie villages ; and even in these there avc often seveial sections. 

Each suh-dn isiou of each section of each tribe of villages has its separate 
quarrels and supports its own chief, who is generally at mortal feud with 
either his own relations or lus neighbours, and who is seldom obeyed one 
instant longer than is convenient , so that nothing shoit of pressing dangei to 
the whole community from without could ever bring together all the Khawzais 
and Baczais; but that which could not be affected by ordinary means has, in 
a measure, been biought about by the influence of one individual woiking 
on the religious feelings of the mass of grossly ignorant and propoi tionally 
bigoted Swatis, uz , b} the Akhuud of Swat. 

This man, now called the Akhun Sahib, is the son of a poor Synd of 
Buncr, and was born in the Milage of Syadossum, m that country. Ills name 
was Jholali Gafur when lie studied for the priesthood in the village of Beka, 
in Yusafzai, and he subsequentl 3 r became a disciple of the Thodair Saibzada 
in Khnfcak. 

For twelve yeais he piosccutcd his studies m the Peshawar District, living 
on " shamack” (the seed of a sort of grass) and milk, and strictly pei forming 
all the observances imposed by the Koian Having thus obtained a diameter 
for sanctity, he returned to Ins native Bimer, and shoitly aftenvaids emigrated 
to Swat. 

A fui tlier account of the Akhuud null be found in the account of the 
Ambeyla Campaign. 

The Akliund is consulted in all difficulties, though frequently, after his 
opinion has been given, a chance of piociirmg plunder pioves too powerful for 
religious icvei ence, and leads the chiefs to follow the bent of then inclinations, 
though opposed to his expressed command. 

The following are strong instances of this sort • — When the inhabitants 
of Rabuzai and Pali first diove Colonel G Lawicnce, m charge of the 
Peshawar District, to destioy those villages, the Akliund strongly advised the 
Swatis not to support the lebels, neveitheless they flocked to Pali in gi eat 
numbeis 

Again, m 1849, the Akhuud exeited his utmost influence to peisuade the 
Khans of Pali to discontinue their depredations, and to disehaige the gangs 

of professional highway men then m then pay, this 

r empeerepor counsel being disregaided, those chiefs brought on 

themselves the punishment inflicted by Colonel Bradshaw’s detachment, which 
will be narrated 

Towards the lower extremity of Swat, a formidable range of hills 
bounding the valley runs for many miles from east to west, neaily 
parallel to the Butish frontier, and at the eastern extremity of this lange 
stands the Mora Mountain. Between this range and the fiontiei, how- 
ever, mtervene two tiacts, named Ranizai and Lowei Utman Khel, both 
quasi dependencies of Swat The best of the passes leading into Swat is, 
the' one named Malakand, which opens from Ranizai A little further to the 
eastward of Ranizai also theie are some passes, leading into the Lundkhor 
Valley, which belongs to British Yusafzai These latter passes are not 
available foi passage from Swat to our tenitory, because, leading into Lundkhor, 
they can he stopped by any party holding that valley The passes vid Ranizai 
and Utman Khel, -if _the people of those tracts accord a passage, lead stiaight 
on to the Butish plains of Hashtnaggai. 
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SECTION n 

Affair with tho Hindustani fanatics by a force under Colonel Mackes on 
m January 1854. 

Tub first occasion of oar commg into any collision with this fanatical 
Hindustani colony occurred in 1854 under the following arcum stances * — 

They had co-operated with the Hasanzais against Jehandad KTmn 0 f 
Report on Tribe* by Mr Amb, and hod actually seized a small fort of his 
Temple. named Kotla, in the Amb territory, on the right 

bank of the Indaa, and it was necessary that it should be recovered and 
restored to the Amb Chief Accordingly after the conolasion of the operations 
under Colonel Maokeson against the Hasanzaz* on the Black Sloan tain m 
December 1863 and January 1864 already narrated, a force was moved down 
to the left bank of the Indtu, opposite Kotla. 

None of the tribes around, the Ammi, Mada Khel, or Jadans had 
joined the Hindustani fanatics but the latter in 
Mtc e * oc ‘ “ answer to the warning to them to withdraw from 
Kotla to their own settlements gave no written reply 
but, according to some verbal reports, sent a defiance, Moulvi Inyat All 
declaring he had come to die 

Peeling confident, after seeing the ground that the Grossing and re-orossmg 
could well be protected and the garrison reduced to extremity if they offered 
opposition Colonel Mnokeaon determined to send a force across , though there 
were only two boats available for the passage, each capable of carrying 100 
men at a time. 

On the 0 th January the following force was crossed over from Knplian, 
under the command of Major J Abbott, to re-take the fort — 

1st Sikh Infantry, Mqjor Gordon 
3rd ,, Captain Hep ton 

2 Cans Hazara Mountain Train, 

Hawnl Pzndi Polioe. 

0 Zumburchis 
0 Wall Pieces 

2 Regiments of Dogras, Kashmir Army 
As there wore doubts if the Mountain gans would suffice to redace tho for t 
two of the Horse Artillery guns were held ready to be sent across, to ascend 
the mountain on elephants, or to be dragged op on sledge* formed of hollowed 
trees, the other two being kept on the left bank to cover tho crossing and 
retirement. 

Tho village of Ashra nee* m terraces on a spur of the mountain from tho 
bank of the Indus to an elevation of 200 feet, and the fort of Kotla is higher 
up on the some spur, at nn elevation of 1,000 feet or more from tho river 

It was known that there was no spring or well in tho fort, and it was in 
tended that Jebnndnd Khan’s men should assault tho village under cover of 
tho sue pounders on the left bank of the river, whilst Major Abbott s column 
should more round and gmn possession of the height* above it whilst the 
crossing opposito the Sittana cantonment was threatened by tho regular 
troops from their encampment at Bargar 
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The height *? nbo\c Kotla had been held since the day before by Jehandad 
Khan's matchlock men, so that a position for the tioops that commanded the 
intend* of the fort; and their unopposed advance to occupy that position had 
already been secured 

Iu spite of the boasts of the Hindustanis on the two Sikh regiments and 
Mountain guns commencing to ascend the lull; they were all; to the numbei 
of from 200 to 300, in full llight from the foit of Kotla and village of Aslna, 
and being pursued by Jehaiulad Khan's people, some 30 oi 40 wcie cut up. 
They retired \ery doggedly, the T.muualis follow mg veiy cautiously. 

The troops exchanged some distant shots without effect. 

The Hindustanis had remo\ed everything from their cantonment at 
Sittana, in oidei to strongly occupy Ashra and Kotla, but Colonel Mackeson 
did not think it necessary to hum then empty houses at Sittana, which could 
easily have been done by sending on the tioops thieo miles in advance, as 
he consideied then llight, without offeting lcsislance, would gencially increase 
the contempt m which they wcic held by the surrounding' tubes, and be moio 
useful to us than any persecution of them could be. 

The troops bivouacked foi the night at Aslnn, lc-crossing the Indus the 
follow ing day. 
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SEOTION m 

Affairs at Sheikh Jana and Kamyi Tnsafeaj, 1857 by a Column under H^jor 
J L. Vaughan. 

Tira only portion of the Peshawar District in Vluch advantage nm taten 
Ksport bx Colonel H. D of the sepoy mntmy by the people to distnrb tho 
Edwsrde*, a d OommU* country wnfl on the Yuaafxni frontier, adjoining to the 
,lcmer independent valleys of Swat, Ponjtor, and Boner, bo 

long the asylum of fanatical refugees from Hindustan 

The Yusafzai country ie controlled by tho fort of Mardan whioh was 
UBually gnmsoned bv the oorpe of Guides but m the middle of May 1867, 
this regiment moved down to form a portion of the Pniyab Moveable Column, 
its place being taken by the 66th Native Infan try At the end of May the 
66th Native Infantry broke into mutiny, when about 100 sepoy* were put 
to the sword and 150 taken prisoners by a oolumn which had moved out from 
Peshawar under -Major John Nicholson, some 000 sepoyB of the regiment 
making good their escape to Swat 

Two powers had hitherto reigned in Swat — the Akhund, or priest, and the 
Badahah, or king — whom the Akhund had set up for carrying on the temporal 
government Had these two been united m harbouring the 66th Native 
Infantry, and at that moment proclaimed a holy war agamst us, there can be 
no doubt that it would have eot fire to the valley of Peennwar and plaoed us 
in considerable difficulties But Syad Akbar the king, had just died Ho had 
long survived his popularity, and had he been then olive would not have been 
allowed by the Akhund and Chiefs of Swat to entertain a disciplined army of 
Hindustani sepoyB. The ensu roused these chiefs to the preservation of 
their liberties, and they first expelled Syad Mobarik Shah, the son of the 
late king, and lastly the refugees of the 56th Native Infantry, who were oon 
ducted by disciples of the Akhund through mountain paths to the River Indtu, 
which they oroesed at a point far above our territory with the desperate 
design of making their way to Kashmir, and seeking an asylum with Maha- 
rajah Go lab Sing ; but they were intercepted and 
E *P ort * destroyed in Kagan by Major Becher, the Commis- 
Trib< *’ sioner of Hazara. 

A few of the 65th sepoys had ■hrunk from encountering tho penis of the 
journey to Kashmir, and joined the young Syad Mobarik Shah, who took 
np his abode at the village of Panjtnx Here, at a placo called Mongol 
Tana there was already a settlement of Hindustani Muhammadan fanatics 
under some Monlvis of the 'Wahabi sect, the whole being a branch from the 
parent oolony at Sittana on the Indus, opposite Hazara, and supported for 
years by contributions of men and money from traitorous pnnees and pnvato 
individual* in Hindustan. , , 

Mukarab Khan, the Chief of Ponjtar, hod been refused aid by us to 
tyrannize over his subjects and ho had consequently long been bottilo 

Some of tho western villages of Yuoafxai nefw gave way to tho influences 
by which they were tempted to disaffection refused to poy their revenue, and 
appealed to tho chiefs end religious leaders of Panjtar to come down and 
begin a war for Islam. 
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The fort of Mardan had been garrisoned by the 5th Panjab Infantry 

and two guns, Peshawar Mountain Tram, under 

Pimab'lnfa^trv 13t0ry> 5th Ma J or Vaughan, 5th Panjab Infanty, after the mutiny 
ranjab infantry. of tiie 55th Native Infantry, and the Assistant 

Commissioner, Lieutenant Horne, eallmg upon that officer to act, on the after- 
noon of the 1st July, he moved out with the following detachment : 80 Sabres, 
2nd Panjab Cavaliy, the two Mountain guns, and 270 Rifles, 5th Panj'ab 
Infantry, and the next morning attacked the village of Sheikh Jana. 

The village was occupied by 200 men from Chinglai, under Baz Khan, the 
nephew of the Chief of the Khuddu Khels, and by 50 horsemen under a partisan 
soldier, named Jan Muhammad, besides men from the neighbouring villages. 
A considerable number of matchlock men with the horse were drawn up along 
the eastern bank of the nullah on which the village is built A few rounds from 
the guns speedily thiew them into disorder, when the skirmishers of the 5th 
Panjab Infantry cleared the village, and the cavalry pursuing the fugitives over 
the open plam in its rear, drove them into the adjoining village of Spmkana 
This village was then attacked and earned, and the enemy pursued to the 
hills by the cavalry and some levies, under Lieutenant Graham, when several 
weie cut up and some 25 taken prisoners The only casualties on our side 
having been 2 sowars, 2nd Panjab Cavalry, and 3 Levies wounded 

Major Vaughan stated that the conduct of the troops had been admirable, 
Keport on Tribes by Mr and the puisuit by the cavalry very spirited Baz Khan 

Davies was amongst the slain, and Jan Muhammad having 

Report by Lieut Horne. ] jeeu taken prisoner was tried and executed, as were 
subsequently seven of the villagers 
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At Una time each day brought now* of some new disaster m the military 
stations of Hindustan The 8,000 Purbeah soldiers. 
Gal. EdwuniW Report. horse and foot, m the garrison of Peshawar, half armed, 
half disarmed, had found their master in General 
Sydney Cotton, bat were scanning thear position with the angry eyes of pn 
sonera burning to break loose Ihoir intrigues with the hill chiefs were a 
cause for constant anxiety and watchfulness, and it was no matter of surprise 
when a fortnight after the affair at Sheik Jana, Moulvi Inayat Ah, a leader 
of the Hindustani fanatics of Mac gal Tanna, crossed the border and raised 
the standard of religious war at the mountain Tillage of Nannin 

Nannji is on the extreme border, and being very difficult of access, had 
become an asylum for bad characters, and had several tames defied the authorities 
in Yoaafzai , at the hurt moment, however, the maliks had always hitherto 
saved the place from destruction by submission and 
m Mr reparation The villagers were proud that the place 

Captain Jamert Report. had more than oDoc been attacked by a Sikh foroe 
Without BUOCCSB. 

Tlie number of Hindustani followers with the Moulvi was about 160 he 
had also some 80 or 40 of the men of the late 66th Native Infantry The 
fighting men of Nannji were about 400, and 40 horaemen had joined the parly 
from Panjtar under the brothers of Mukarab Khan. A few horsemen had also 
come down from Swat, and several of the fugitives from Sheik Jana were with 
the MouIvl The Moulvi had made great efforts for help from Bunor and 
Chinglni through the Chief of Chinglai whose nephew had been killed at 
Sheik Jana, but without suooera. Mukarab Khan was secretly favoring the 
movement, though personally withdrawing himself from open participation in 
it the people of Panjtar generally were not maimed to tote on active part, and 
the two utroDg villages of To tali had long thrown off allegiance to the Khan. 

On the night of the 18th July, a foroe as per margin, inarched from Mardan 
under the command of Miyor Vaughan 
6th Punjab Infantry, and accompanied by 
Captain James, the Deputy Commiaeioner, to 
Yar Hasan thirteen mile*. The 4th Pomab 
Infantry under Captain Wilde had marched 
from Nooehera on tho 18th, but had been so 
much delayed crossing the Kabul River, it 
was necessary to bolt the 20th to give them a rest Captain Wilde and 80 of 
his men being attacked with heat apoplexy from the effects of this exposure. 

This route was adopted in order to conceal the object of the mo rein on t, 
which was further effected by the laying in of supplies at Selim Khan, as if 
the troops were proceeding to Panjtar the people in tho vicinity of which 
commenced to remove their property 

On the night of the 20th tho troop* marched to Permonli nine miles, and, 
after a short halt, advanced townrd* Nannji five miles, which was sighted at 
daylight. The surprise was complete, the enemy making such hasty preparn -\fj 
tion* as were powiblo after the troops were seen but Captain S Browne with 
the troop 2nd Pan jab Cavalry making a spirited tdvan cobcyppd th e villagt^y 
succeeds! m capturing 100 head of cattle. ^ 


UrtoT Yanghan ■ Dcrot e h. 

4 llcmnUin Oooj, war Urmntaln 

Train, 

1 Troop, 2nd Paqjab Caraty 
300 WfU*, 4th Paqjah Inin try 
400 Rifle*. 6th Paijab Infantry 
DO Sowar*, Moonted Polio*. 

100 Sow a r*, Uni tan Lory 
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The position of the village was very stiong „It was built in tei races and 
situated at the foot of a precipitous hill, locky spurs of which surround it on 
thiee sides, but in the fiont the giound was open and practicable for cavalry, 
as a bioad sandy nullah mns along the foot of this hill, on the other side of 
which nullah, facing Narinji, was anothei langeof heights. The slopes of the 
hill above Naunji were very steep, though practicable for infantry. 

Majoi Vaughan’s force was not stiong enough to enable him to crown the 
heights above the village befoie attacking it m fiont, moreovei, the men had 
had a long night’s march, the season of the year was very trying, and it was 
unadvisable to attempt the long and labonous operation of crowning the 
heights, or, whilst the enemy’s strength was undeveloped, to divide the force. 
So taking up a position favorable for aitillery fire, the Mountain guns opened 
with shot and shell on the place. 

The Maliks had been previously called upon to give up the Moulvi, but 
as m reply they ignored his piesence, the infantry advanced m skirmishing 
older, and after a tenacious resistance on the part of the enemy made 
„ themselves masters of the lower part of the village, 

epo y ajor nmes and of the rocks which flanked it. There weie 
several strong breastworks in the upper part of the village, and the enemy, 
who were very numeious, then pressed down to try and drive the infantry out 
of the position they had won , but though they fought with great bravery, 
and some even descended into the plain, they were driven back with loss, 

t and the destruction of the village was commenced, 
ajor aug tm s epor . ^ desultory fire was maintained on the troops from 

above, whose efforts to destroy the village were thus materially impeded, but 
soon columns of smoke rose m all directions, and the lower village was 
destroyed. 

About 8 a. m. Major Vaughan determined on retiring, as it was not pro- 
bable that further injury could be inflicted that day 

The troops had been severely worked, and would soon have become ex- 
,, hausted from the almost intolerable heat To show 

ajor amea a por the trying nature of the weather, it is only necessary 
to say that the force had 40 men, soldiers and camp followers struck down by 
the sun during the day before, nine of whom died, including the Earriei 
Sergeant of the Mountain Train. The supply of water, too, would have 
become scarce, as it had to be brought from the villages m rear by the people 
and on donkies The villagers behaved well m this respect, and there was an 
abundant supply during the time the troops were employed. 

The retirement was effected without the slightest opposition on the part of 
the enemy, although the ground was most favorable for them, and the troops 
reached their camp at 10 a. m. 

The losses of the enemy had been very severe. Independently of those who 
must have been killed or wounded by the guns on the higher slopes above the 
vdlage which the infantry did not reach, 50 of the enemy fell m the lower 
village alone ; many of these were Hindustanis, probably stragglers from the 
late 55th Native Infantry The wounded were calculated at least 50 more 
Our loss had been 5 killed and 20 wounded (see appendix), which Captain 
James consideied small compared with the results attained, observing that in 
warfare of this nature experience had shown us that our own losses usually 
equalled those of the enemy. 

Major Vaughan stated, that he was much indebted to all the European 
officers with the force, military and medical, and that the conduct of the 
troops of all arms was excellent throughout, and that the mounted police had 
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b^on most useful, cutting up some of the enemy who hod ventured down 
He mud he whb also much indebted to Captain James for the excellence of hie 
arrangements and the assistance rendered throughout 

But the people of Nannji remained stubborn and would not expel tbe 
c»p tab Jima’i D«p*teh. ^onlvi, and soon afterwards n raid was made on cattle 
in Bntiflh territory, and nothing remained to be done 
but to renew the attack on Nannji It was kDown, too, that Mobarik Khan 
of Chinglru and Alam Khan, brother of Mukorab Khan of Panjtnr, had taken 
money from the Moalvi, and succeeded in purchasing the aid of the chie f men 
of Bnner, who promised to bring assistance three daya after the festival of 
the Eed. Chamla had already sent seven standards (probably E00 men), and 
other parties were daily arriving Promises had been made from Swat, and 
reinforcements of Hindustanis had armed from Manga] Tanna and Sittana 
Major Vaughan » camp had been established at Permonli after the affair 
at Nap nil, ana on the 31st it was moved to Shewa as affording better shelter 
for the European troops, and partly to conceal our intentions. On the morn 
mg of the find August, M%jor Vaughan received the following reinforcements 
from Fee ha war , his force however, having bean previously weakened by the 
march of the 4th Panjab Infantry * — 

2 24-pounder howitzer* 

60 men Hor Majesty's 27th Regiment. 

60 , Her Majesty’s 70th Regiment 

60 , Her Majesty's 87th Royal Irish Fusiliers. 

60 , 21bt Native Infantry 

200 „ 0th Paqjab Infantry 

160 „ Captain Cave's Regiment 

100 , Horse Levies 

140 „ Foot 


It had been intended that this reinforcement should have reached on 
. the 31st, as it waa known that with the exception 

«pt*in ■ etpaten. ^ the hfoulvi and hia followers all others had left 
innji to keep the Eed festival at thar homes, but a heavy fell of ram bod 
delayed the troops. Their movements became known, and on the find there 
were 1 000 men m Nannji, the Boner men being expeoted in two days 

At 1 a. u , on the morning of the 3rd, a column of the strength marginally 
noted marched from Shewa under Major 
Vaughan, with Captain Janies as the Poll 
tical Officer, on Nanojt Captain James 
had information that there was a bye-road 
branching off about one and half mile 
before reaching Naruyi by which a column 
oould asoend to the rear of tho village, 
and on arrival there a force of 300 Rifles 
6th Pan jab Infantry, and 60 of the 87 th 
Royal Irish Fusiliers, were detached under 
the command of Lien tenant Hosto, 6tn Panjab Infantry to take the enemy 
in flank and rear The existence of thia road was known when the first attack 
was made but tbe force was then too weak to detach any portion of it 
The mam body came in sight of Nannji ooon after sunrise Rnmoars 
which had exaggerated oar weakness now turned our hundreds into thousands 
and as the force approached many of tbe nuxilmne* fled. Inaynt Khan and 
the Monln were among the first to leave the village 


IiUnUmnt-Cokmel Edward** 1 Report 
S-H Ptrand«r bowl Urn. 

4 U contain snaa. 

160 Babrw, £nd Paulab Cavalry 
160 Britith riflemen (17 th, 70th. 67th) 
400 Nattra » Punjab Inf^ 

*00 Men, 6th Panjab Infantry 
160 m Captain Gave ■ Raglmot. 

60 „ Hit Native Infantry 
£35 Horae, Police and Larlaa. 

100 foot „ >. 
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As soon as the mam body had come mto position opposite the village, file 
was opened upon it, and upon the clusters of men obseived upon diffeient paits 
of the mountain, fiom the 24-poundei howitzers and Mountain tram guns. 
This was feebly replied to by a matchlock fire fiom the “ Sangars,” & c , 
above the village and along the heights. 

After this had continued for about half an hour, the column which had 
been detached to ascend the hill made its appearance far away on the right. 
Its progress was vigorously opposed by the enemy, but the latter were dis- 
lodged from every point wlieie they attempted a stand, and the column passed 
on in the most brilliant manner and without a check until the lear of the 
village was gamed The upper poition of the village, which is very strong 
and commanding, and other points overlooking the village, weie then lapidly 
taken possession of at the point of the bayonet by a portion of Lieutenant 
Hoste’s men, whilst the remainder continued their advance in pursmt of the 
enemy, until the heights westward of the village were also cleared. 

As soon as the success of Lieutenant Hoste’s column was no longer doubtful, 
a detachment of the 6th Panjab Infantry under Lieutenant Saunders was sent 
to ascend the heights which enclose the village to the westward and intercept 
the retreat of the fugitives This service was well performed, and 25 or 80 
of the enemy were killed Amongst the slam weie several Puibeas, beheved 
fiom their arms and accoutrements to be men of the late 55th Native Infantry. 
Simultaneously with the movement last described. Captain Cave's men and 50 
men of Her Majesty’s 70th Regiment entered the village from the front and 
found it deserted 

The work of destruction then commenced. Not a house was spared, 
even the walls of many were destroyed by elephants. The towers were blown 
up under the direction of Lieutenant Taylor of the Engmeers and the village 
was soon a mass of rums Thiee prisoners were taken — one was a Baieilly 
Moulvi ; the second, a Chamla standard bearer, and the third, a vagrant of 
Charonda — they were all subsequently executed. 

When everything was completed, the troops were withdrawn. Not a shot 
had been fired at them during the six hours they held possession of the village , 
nor was a shot fired at them as they withdrew 

Though not actively engaged, the large force of cavalry gave great security 
' to the movements of the guns and infantry m the bed of the nullah. 

Some of the Foot Levies were very useful m occupying the heights in the 
rear opposite the village, from which possible annoyance was anticipated. 

Major Yaughan stated that he was deeply indebted to Captain James foi 
his coidial assistance and co-operation, to which, in a great measuie, might be 
attributed the success of the operations. 

The Governor General in Council requested that his satisfaction might be 
_ , , ,, conveyed to Captain James, the Deputy Commissioner, 

Government letter. to MaJ0r Yaughim, oommanSln g the 5th Panjah 

Infantry, and to Lieutenants Horne and Hoste, foi the excellent service they 
had rendered in the course of these opeiations 

These acknowledgments were, it was stated, specially due to Captain James, 
for his able, zealous, and judicious co-operation with the military officers , and 
to Major Yaughan, for the discretion with which all his arrangements weie 
made, and the vigour with which they weie earned into execution. 
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APPENDIX A, 


Return of CatnalUe* tn lie operation* agaiutt Nannji on He 21 // July 1857 , 
under Major Yauohas 


Detachment*, Peshawar Mountain Train, — "Wounded, 1 mule. 

„ 2nd Phiyab Cavalry — Killed, 1 horse. 

4 tii Pan jab Infantry — Killed, 1 rtalk, 2 tmTntos. 

„ , Wounded, 1 havildar, 3 nofla, and B private* 

6th „ n Killed, 2 privates. 

„ Wounded 1 jemadar 1 bugier, and 11 privates 

Total. — 1 naifc, 4 privates, I horse, killed I jemadar, 1 havildar 2 naikt, 
1 bugler, 10 privates, 1 mule, wounded. 


APPENDIX B 


Return <f Catnaliiet tn tie Yutaftai Field Fore e, under Major Vauohas, on 
He 3 rd Augmt 1867 

K TTT.yn 

Detachment, 0th lVu\}ab Infantry — 1 private. 

WouiTOEn. 

6th Pnnjsb Infantry — 0* privates 
Gth „ „ 1 private 

Captain Caro* Kegimcnt — prirates. 


• 1 by sediWst, | t 3 ly aerident 
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SECTION Y. 


Commissioner and 
neral’s Despatches. 


Ge* 


The Expedition to Sittana under Major-General Sir Sydney Cotton, K C.B., 

April 1858. 

In the month of October following 1 , Lieutenant Horne, Assistant Commis- 
sioner, being in camp at Sheikh J ana, a night attack 
was made upon his camp by about 100 of the 
Hindustani fanatics under the guidance of one 
Wall Muh a mmad, known as the Jemadar of the Moulvies, and some 50 horse- 
men under the leadership of Mir Alam Khan of Panjtar, when his camp 
was fired, several people killed, and many horses carried off. In sending 
in a report of this occurrence, Colonel H. B Edwaides, the Commissioner, 
strongly urged that, as soon as troops were available, due punishment should 

be inflicted for these wanton and unprovoked hostilities. 

Aceoidmgly, on the 22nd April 1858, 
a force as per margin, the details of which 
are given m the appendix, assembled 
on the left bank of the Kabul River, 
opposite Naoshera, under the immediate 
command of Major-General Sir Sydney 
Cotton, k.o.b, where it was joined by 
Lieutenant- Colonel Edwardes, C.B., the 

Commissioner. 

The troops had marched to this place from Peshawar, and their several 

stations independently. The amount of carnage 
allowed was, 1 camel for every 10 men . officers were 
only to take what was strictly necessary. One 
tent was to suffice for 2 or 8 officers ; and no dogs were to accompany 
the force. 

On the 25th of April, the frontier village of Selim Khan was leached by 
the troops, when reconnoitring parties, one under Captain W right, Chief Staff 
Officei of the Eorce, and the other under Lieutenant-Colonel Edwardes, o.b., 
were at once sent forward. 


Total qf all Banin 


European 

Native 

Total 

Artillery 

131 

88 

210 

Cavalry 

10 

535 

661 

Infantry 

032 

3,475 

4,877 

Grand Total . 

m 

4,008 

4,877 


Letter from 
Miyor, Peshawar. 


Brigade 


Fust dai/’s operations 

The approaches to Panjtai weie held by the people at Totali, who had foi 
several years been resisting the payment of tithes demanded by Mukaiab 
Khan, and thus Mukaiab Khan’s enmity to us originated in our lefusmg to 
lend him troops to enforce this demand on the clan When, therefore, the 
Totali people saw the reconnoitring parties approaching, they not only turned 
out to welcome them, but rushed ahead with all their men to try and seize 
Mukarab Khan, and that Chief, supposing probably that the reconnoitring 
parties were followed by a column of attack, abandoned his position, and fled 
with about 60 horsemen to Chingli; seemg which, the Totali people dashed 
m and set fire to Panjtai before troops could come up. Thus our first object 
was unexpectedly and easily attained 
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Second day** operaiwnt 

It was now determined to enter the Panjtar Distnot od the following 
noming, the force being told off for that purpose into three oolnmnu, an 
allows — 

No 1 Column 


Artillery 


Cavalry 


2 9 pr guns 
2 24- pr howitxera 
1 8 pr gun 
1 12 pr howitzer 
100 sabres, 7th T 


") of Captain Stallard s Light field 
J Battery 

I of the Peshawar Mountain Tram 
/ Battery 
f Cavalry 


200 „ Guide Cavalry 

(^80 „ Peshawar Light Horse 

100 sappers under Captain Hyde 
260 It. and F , IL M/s 98th, under Major Peyton- 


800 

4410 

400 

800 


21st N L, under Major Milne, 
9th PI, under Captain Thelwall 
18th P I., under Lieut. Williamson 
Guide Infantry, under Lieut Ken 
nedy 


No 2 Column 


Cavalry, 100 sabres, 18tli Irregular Cavalry, under Major Byre*. 

47 sappers, under Lieut. Torey 
200 rank and file, H M. a 81st, under Captain Brown 
200 „ , Kolat-i-Gilm Regiment, under Lieut. RowcrofL 

480 „ , t 8th Punjab Infantry, under Lieutenant 

Brownlow 


No 8 Column 

f25 sabrea, 7th Irregular Cavalry 
Cavalry -<26 , 18th , 

^00 „ Guide Cavalry 

108 R. F H M.'s Slat Regiment, 

10 98th 

168 R. F 21st Regiment Natrve Infantry 
284 Kelat i Gilai Regiment. 

64 „ 8th Peiyab Infantry 

187 , 9th „ 

185 „ 18th 

76 Guide Infantry 

Selim Khan was made the base" of operations whore the camp remained 
standing The Major General was to proceed in company with Lieutenant 
Colonel Edwnrdes with No 1 Column furnished with two days' provisions, 
so ns to enter tho Panjtar District by the Damn Pass whilst Colonel Penny, 
Her Majesty's 81st Regiment, proceeded in command of No 2 Column direct 
to Panjtar with orders to destroy that place. No 3 Column under Major 
Allan, Her Majesty's 81st Itegimont, remaining in 
M charge of tho standing camp at Selim Khan Not 
irport. n singlo tent was allowed to bo taken by officers or 

men and tho baggage consisted simply of two days provisions and abundance 
of ammunition 
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Thud day’s operations 

At one o'clock on Ike morning' of the 26th Apnl, tlie 1st Column 
under the command of the Majoi-Gencinl left camp foi Chingli, and at 
daylight entered the Daran Pass, which is a lemarkably nairow defile, 
of about 2 miles, between tno lulls It is not foimidable to disciplined 
troops, because the heights on either side have onl} 1, to he downed to covei the 
safe passage of the foice, and the length of the pass is so limited, that if 
stoutly contested, it could not lesist foi more than a couple of hours. 
The enemy did well, therefore, to abandon it and allow the troops to ascend 
unmolested into the cleiated \ alley of Cliiugh or Upper Panjtar 

There is a well of spung water m the pass at the foot of the last steep 

Near the entrance ol the i alley, in a wooded nook of the hills, stands the 
village of Bag, inhabited by Syads. A stream of watei runs through its 
shady groves of mulberry trees, and it is a favorite halting place for maiau- 
ders when making raids on oui territories. Geneial Cotton and the Commis- 
sioner i isited the Syads to call them to account, but on then pleading their 
real inability to refuse a shelter to the robbeis, their village w r as not destroyed, 
a fine of one rupee a house was taken from them, with an injunction m future 
to give information of any raids that weie contemplated 

The column after reaching the top of the Dai an Pass proceeded at once 
to the village of Clntigli, which is the chief place m the Panjtar country 
Chingli contained about 1,000 houses, very substantially built, and is an 
emporium for the wood trade wutli the plains of Yusafzai. fleie lesided 
Mobarik Khan, uncle of Muknrab Khan of Panjtai, who had a substantial 
little fort of wood and stone But no resistance was attempted. 

During the day it was observed that some of the village people with their 
proper^ had endeavouied to secrete themselves in ravines m the mountainside, 
overlooking the tow r n of Chingli, and the 9th Panjab Infantiy under Captain 
Thelwall was ordered by a circuitous route to ascend the mountain, with a view 
to cutting off their retreat into the Chamla terntory, whilst a party of the 
98th Foot under Captain Cotton, the General's aid de-camp, proceeded straight 
up the hill to dislodge them from their position A few shots only were, 
however, exchanged, and the enemy hastily escaped, leaving a few killed by 
the Panjab Infantiy. 

Duung the daj r the tioops were employed, under the direction of Captain 
Hyde, Engineers, in destroying the fort, town, and ciops, and at night were 
bivouacked on a ndge near Chingli. 

Fourth day’s operations. 

On the 27th April, the force, having completed its woik at Chingli, 
returned to Selim Khan, not by the Daran Pass through which it came, 
but through the heart of the couutry by Swawai and Panjtar, which enabled 
Lieutenant Tayloi, of the Engineers, to survey the country through which the 
troops moved. 

The direct road by which the column returned fiom Chingli to Selim 
Khan proved to be about equal in length with the load vid the Daran Pass, 
but there can be no question but that the Daran line is the easiest for an aimy 
From Selim Khan to Chingli vid Daran is an open plain, with one difficulty 
m it, viz , the pass itself, which can be soon surmounted From Selim Khan 
to Chingli vid Panjtar is chiefly through a bioken country, winding amongst 
ups and downs of jungle and ravines very embarrassing to a column, and at 
one point passing through a rocky defile called Tarah (the bed of the 
stieam which flows under Panjtar), which would be infinitely moie formidable 
than the Daran Pass if disputed by the enemy. 

K 
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7th Lrrarolar Carmlry 
18th 

Her 8Ut 

flth Panjwb Iatintrj 
XeUMmUbd 

B*pp«r» 


*00 

460 

200 

66 


Totil 


Mukarab Khnn , s horsemen and footmen were seen larking about our 
line of march this day but apparently only m the hopes of preying on 
stragglers from the foroe Nothing in fact, could more strongly mark the 
badness and unpopularity of the Khan ■ oharaoter than his total inabihty to work 
up his own elan to defend what had hitherto been considered a strong country 
When General Cotton started on the 26th for Chingh, he had detached a 
small force as per margin also to Panjtor for 
the double purpose of completing the demob 
tion of that place and of forming a reserre 
at Chingh if necessary When the troope 
returned to Panjtor, scaroely a vestige was 
left of the fine villages from which it took its 
name so thoroughly had its demolition been 
completed by these troop* employed under 
the direction of Lieutenant Tovey Assistant Field Engineer 

Both Panitar and Chingh be mg now destroyed, the column might have 
moved on to Sittana but there was a strong hold in Mukarnb Khan s country 
whioh he had made over to the Syads and Hindustanis, and to which he only 
resorted h ims elf in the last extremity 

Tho name of this place is Mongol Tanna It stand* on one of the chief 
spurs of tho Mahflbon Mountain, and it was the head-quarter* of that 
Moulvi Inayut All who so persevenngly endeavoured at Namyi and other 
pkoos to raise Yusafxai m rebellion in 1857 This Moulvi died about the 
beginning of April 1868, and his followers were said to have gone off from 
Man gal Tanna to Sittana to place themselves under another Hindustani 
Moulvi there. But Mukarab Khan's family and property were reported to 
have been removed for safety to the vacant fort of Mouln Inayat Ah at 
Mangal Tanna and to render the chastisement of the Khan more complete 
and memorable it was determined to also destroy this last remaining fastness 


By all accounts, the road from Panjtar to Mangal Tanna wa* practicable, 
though diffioulfc. The Totali people were our allies and would show the 
troop* the road. The troops were well suited to such an expedition, and the 
General and Connmasioner therefore determined on the expediency ot attack 
mg Mangal Tanna 


FtflA day’s operations 


On the 28th April, the force was again divided into three oolumn* a* 
uewna. per margin the 1st Column to aot 
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lunm to proceed and halt at Paiytar 
~ E ns a rapport to the 1st Column and 
- the 3rd Column to remain in reserve at 
~ sen Selim Khan and to protect the camp 
Z 4oo which was loft standing 

On tho 28th April tho 1st Column 
~ nndor the command of tho Major 
1 uo General left the camp at Selim Khan 
and pushed on by moonlight towards 
f n. ,t-_- t.i i ,r.. fw,.!,. Mangal Tanna. Tho ascent of the 
C * T * bT m f hill * wa* very arduous and toilsome 

iafmtrr_| «n torp# tx» rryu and half tho column wo* ultimately left 

t bmcui t-cr*** ai nn intermediate support at Dhaka rn 

which is raidway between Panjfar and Mangal Tanna. The advance reached 
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the heights about 11 a. m Not a shot had been filed at the tioops ns they 
labouied up the steep aud wooded load, and on entering Mangal Tanna the 
fort w\as found abandoned, and cvciy sign of a hasty aud leoent flight 

Mnugal Tanna consisted of tw r o villages, uppei and lowci. The lower 
consisted of 30 or 40 houses, and was occupied by Syads, w r ho were peaceable 
and inoffensive. Upper Mangal Tanna stood on a plateau m the midst ot thiee 
crests, which weie themsches out-woiks while held by the gamson, but as soon 
as carried by an eneni} commanded the place On this plateau stood, fiist, the 
fortified house of Inn} ut All, with cnclosuies foi Hindustani followeis, 
secondly, the fortified lesidcnce of Syad Abbas, and thndly, Syad Abbas's 
citadel, — a white masomy towei, the whole having about 30 oi 40 houses 
clustered lound them 

These foi tifications had been labonously constructed of laige stones and 
fine timbei, and the Hindustani fanatics and thieves who flocked mound Syad 
Abbas must ha\c lived heic in gicat enjoyment and security, and it was easy 
to undei stand the piestige that sin rounded them. 

S/.r/// day's opnaiions. 

The advanced tioops bivouacked at Mangal Tanna foi the night, the 
Sappers being engaged all night undei Captain Hyde's lnstiuctions in mining 
the buddings At daylight of 30th April the tioops being diawn off, the 
mines w r ere fired, and when the dust and smoke cleared away, Mangal Tanna 
existed no longer 

Mangal Tanna is probably between 5,000 and 6,000 feet above the 
level of the sea The tiees giow r thickly, and the scenery about it is much 
like that of Muriee 


Seven ih day's operations 

On the 30th Aprd, the wdiole of the troops at Mangal Tanna, Dhakara, 
and Panjtai, letuiued to then camp at Selim Khan, and theie halted on 
the 1 st May 

It now only remained to deal with the fanatic colony of Sittana, for which 
purpose the force undei the command of the Majoi-Geneial proceeded towaids 
Kabal, distant fiom Sittana about four miles, wheie it encamped on the morning 
of the 3id May 

Between Amb, on the light bank of the Indus, which was the stronghold 
~ „ , of our feudatoiy Jehandad Khan, and oui own 

omnnssioners epor frontiei Yusafzai village of Topi, lies a nairow strip 

of land on the bank of the liver under the shadow of the spuis of Mahaban, 
which is independent of oui lule and belongs to the Utmanzai Pathans It 
contains, in addition to the two or three small hamlets of Topi, the villages of 
Upper and Lower Kabal (exactly opposite Torbeyla), Uppei and Lower Kyab 
and Sittana, Mandi and Upper Sittana Sittana had ongmally been 
given away as Seiai, oi church lands, to a Syad of Bunei, who was 
expatriated on account of a feud His descendants, instead of remain- 
ing quiet on this giant, allied themselves to the notorious Hindustani 
adventurer, Syad Ahmed, and took part m all his ambitious stiuggles 
to establish a Wahabi empire on the Peshawai border. The ablest of the 
Sittana Syads was Syad Akbar, who, m 1849 or 1850, was chosen to be 
Badshah of Swat He died in May 1857, just as that crisis arose, m which, 
aided by the Hindustani fanatics, he might have given us some annoyance. 
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Deprived of his authority and counsel it is koown how little the Hindustanis 
under Moulvi Inayut All effected at Nannji Mouln Inayut All had him 
•elf *moe died The 8yads of Sittana were left with two leaders, Syud 
Umar, who kept a gang of thieves, and 8yad Mobank Shah »on of the 
late Syad Akbar of Swat. Iho Hindostanis had one or two Moulvi*, but 
none of any reputation 

Thn« stood affairs at the beginning of April, when the Syad* of 
Sittana most unwisely began to press the Utmansais of Kya and Kabal 
to pay them tithe* Not content with the ohuroh lands given them at 
Sittana they must need* demand tithes from the laity 

The Utmanxais resitted but were divided amongit themselves Major 
Boob or, Deputy Commissioner Hazara encouraged them to unite against the 
By ads The people of Kya and Kabal had been for two years under a blockade 
by ns, on acooont of a murder they had committed on one of our subject* To 
get this blockade removed was a motive urging them to serve us and oppose tbo 
Syads. One day then, when the Syad* sent out their followers to out the crops 
of the refractory laymen of Kya, the Utmanzais beat to arms and turned out 
o battle royal ensued on the Sittana plain, and by singular good fortune Syad 
Umar was killed, and Syad Mobarir Shah was badly wounded in the foot 
An irreparable broach was thus created between the Monks of Sittana and the 
Lords of the Manor, and Major Beoher, who had from the opposite bank been 
a spectator of the fight, seized the opportunity to remove our blockade and 
oondone the past offenoes of the Utmanxais. 

When therefore General Cotton s force appeared on the 8rd May at the 
independent village of Kabal it was welcomed os an ally though at no 
former period of our rule would it have been regarded otherwise than 


as an enemy 

By pie vi on* arrangements Major B ocher, the Deputy Commissioner of 
Hazara, moved down simultaneously to the 


2 12 prondtr hoiritian 
1 8 pound *r gun 
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left bank of the Indus with the troops as 
per margin with a view to crossing the 
nver so as to oo-operate with the force under 
the lyr mman d of Major General Sir S Cotton 
in making a general attack on the enemy’s 
village* at Sittana and on their Ghan or defensive enclosure near the 
village of Mandi 

The Mqor General having on the evening of the 8rd May, reconooitered 
the hills and towns of the enemy and fixed on the following morning to 
make the general attack. Major Becher* with his troops crossed the Indus 
early m the morning, whilst the force under the command of the Major 
General marched out of it* encampment at Kabal towards tho enemy's 
position, thus coming upon him from the eastward and southward simultane 
ously The Chief of the Amb territory, Johan dad Khan a British ally having 
occupied the hills northward of Upper Sittana, and by doing #o completed the 
general co-operation 

As the force approached the Lower Sittana, four columns of skirmishers 
were detached as follows, from Major General Cotton's column — 

160 Her Majesty's OSth Regiment. 

400 0th Punjab Infantry 
800 18th „ 

Guide* 

Nod * lU of if Jor llrtW jwr*tlcM TP fnTthrtajlBR — w P 
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Wlnlst two columns, viz , tlie 2nd Sikhs and 6th Panjab Infantry, were 
n , -r. . detached from Mai or Bechets column to move up the 

mountain which torms the rear detence of Sittana; 
these columns, converging- to the summit called Shah Noor-ln-Lan, where 
the Hindustanis had taken up their positions in _ a village and erected a 
stockade, would to a great extent cut off their retreat, and force them to submit 
or fight They chose the latter, as will be seen. 

The 18th Panjab Infantry under Lieutenant Williamson, supported by 
the 19th Panjab Infantry under Captain Thelwall, having without oppo- 
sition reached the crest of the mountain above Lower Sittana, and hav- 
ing moved northward along the same, and also on a pathway on the side 
of the mountain, m two divisions, first came m contact with the enemy, 
and drove them from the mam position, which they desperately defended 
with considerable loss. The 18th Panjab Infantry would then have carried 
the second position also, had not the file of the 6th Panjab Infantry 
un'dei Lieutenant Quin been already pouring into it; that regiment had 
ascended the northern spur of the range, thus taking the enemy's position 
m rear, and the 6th Panjab Infantry, following steadily up with the bayonet, 
drove the enemy out of this position towards the 18th Panjab Infantiy, and 
a hand-to-hand struggle of several minutes ensued till every Hindustani m 
the position was either killed or taken prisoner The fanatics had Pathan 
allies from the neighbouring Jadun Hills, but their heart was not m the 
business, and they fled precipitately. 

The fighting of the Hindustanis was strongly marked with fanaticism , 
they came boldly and doggedly on, going through all the prehmmaiy attitudes 
of the Indian prize ring, but m peifect silence without a shout or a word of 
any kind. All were diessed m then best for the occasion, mostly m white , 
but some of the leaders wore velvet cloaks 

The Detachment 98th Regiment, the 2nd Sikh Infantry, and Captain 
Brougham's Mountain Battery, had also been employed against various 
positions of the enemy , and two guns of this battery did good service on the 
crest of the hill. 

The laboi to both the mules and aitillery men had been very great, the 
loads having often to be carried by hand for fifty yaids or more m the worst 
places 

Whilst these operations were going on, Upper Sittana was held by a wing 
of Her Majesty's 81st under Colonel Benny, and the Sappers and Miners 
under Captain Hyde were employed m destioymg the village. 

The position of the enemy having been earned at all points and then 
„ _ villages destroyed, Majoi-General Cotton determined to 

ommiAsione s «po withdiaw the troops In the afternoon, the enemy, 

chiefly Pathans, rallied again upon another height on the load to Chuni , they 
had been jomed by consideiable numbers during the day, but the Major-General, 
in conceit with the Commissioner, determined to adhere only to the object m 
hand, and not pursue the enemy further mto the hills, when the tioops would 
have come in collision with the J adun and other independent tribes 

As the tioops withdrew, the enemy followed up closely, but were kept in 
check by a detachment of Her Majesty's 98th, the Guide Infantiy, and two 
5i-mch mortars This was the fust time that the enfield had been used m the 
hills, and the file of the 98th, who weie thus armed, was most effective, and 
evidently made a great impression both on the minds of the enemy as well as 
on those of the native chiefs who accompanied the force. 
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It was dusk before nil the troops had descended the hill and the force 
encamped for the night on the Sittana plain by the bank of the Indus. 

Our losses are given in the appendix those of the enemy were Hindus- 
tanis 50 and Pathans 10, kiilecL The number of the wounded was not 
known but the enemy acknowledged that they were numerous Two Hindus- 
tanis were taken prisoners one a native of Ham pore, the other a Bengali, and 
they were summarily hanged at Sittana. 

The next day the force marched to Kabol. 

The Syads and Hindustanis, expelled from Sittana by the Utmnnxais, had 
taken refuge with the Upper Jauuns and it was probable that on the force 
disappearing the Jadtms would oome down and compel the U tmanzms to 
re admit the fanatics Indeed, the 17 trim nears beeooght Colonel Edwnnlaa to 
take mens urea to prevent this, and a force was therefore sent to surround 
the Jadun villages of Gan dap and Bisak, which is close to the Yosafxai 
border The headmen came in at onoe but declared their inability to coerce 
the Upper Jadtms, and they were therefore sent to them to er that unless 
they agreed to our terms, coercive measures would be adopted in proof of 
which a force of about 1 000 horse and foot was detached under Colonel 
Mul caster to our frontier village of Mymi — a demonstration which took 
rapid effect fox on the night of the 8th of Hay the Upper and Lower Jadnna 
sent in their representatives when they signed an agreement m full conclave 
of Utmnnxais and Jaduns by which both aides bound themselves to unite 
in expelling and keeping ont the 8yada and Hindustanis and in resisting 
any third tribe which should endeavour to bnng them back. 

The objects for whioh the troops had taken the field being now fully 
accomplished, the force marched back to Naoebera where it was broken tip 

Major General Sir Sydney Cotton stated that the conduct and disci 

n ’ ie of the whole of the troops in the field deserved his most unquali 
admiration and that he was deeply indebted to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Edward ea cm the Commissioner of Peshawar for his very able co-operation 
and advice. He also alluded to the excellent service performed by Major 
Becher the Deputy Commissioner of Hazara, who commanded the Hazara Field 
Force and whose disposition of his troops in the attack on Sittana contributed 
in no small degree to the success gained. The n a m es of the other officers 
mentioned by Sir Sydney Cotton were — 

Colonel Benny commanding 1st Brigade 

Major Allen 2nd 

Lieutenant- Colonel Mul caster commanding Cavalry 


Captain Brougham, commanding Artillery 
Major Peyton „ Dett H 

Captain Brown ,, „ 


Captain Brown 
Stalls rd 
Pul man 
Lieutenant Butt 
, Cordner 

Major Ityvcs 
Major Milne 
Lieutenant Brown 
Captain Harding 
Lieutenant Rowcroft 
„ Quin 

llrownlow 


Dett H M/s 93 tb 
„ 81st 

L- F Battery 
Two inc h mortars 
Hazara M T Battery 
Dett P M T Battery 
„ 18th Ir Cavnlrj 
, 21st Regiment N 

2nd Sikhs. 

Kelat-i Ghiln Regiment 
Gth Panjab Infantry 
8th , 
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Captain Thelwall, commanding' 9th Panjab Ihfaufciy. 


„ Blagrave 
Lieutenant Williamson 


33 


33 


;; 


33 

33 


33 

33 


33 


12th 
1 8th 
Coips of Guides. 

Defct Peshawar L Horse. 
D A A. Geneial. 


Kennedy 
Lockwood 
Captain Wnght 

Lieutenant Gi eaves. Acting D. A A Geneial 
Captain Coopei, D A. Q M Geneial 
Lieutenant Whegham, Adjt , Peshawar L Horse 
Captain Jones, I) J A, Geneial 
Cotton, Aide-de Camp 
Pane, Peshawar L Hoise 


33 


33 


33 


33 
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Lieutenant Tierney, S 0 of Artilleiy. 

„ Osborne, S. O of Cavalry 

,, White, S O to Hazaia P. Po rce. 

- Surgeon Mann, Field Surgeon. 

Mr Sub-Condi. Cooper, Court Department 
Captain Hyde, Commissary, Sappeis and Miners. 

Lieutenant Tovey, 24-th Eegt ditto ditto. 

,, Henderson, Engineers 

„ Taylor, ditto 

In publishing the despatches, it- was notified that the Governor General 

fully appi eciated the ability and judgment of Sir S 
7 v Cotton in the conduct of the expedition, and that it 

would afford His Lordship great satisfaction to bung to the favorable notice of 
the home authorities the eminent merits of the Major-Geneial, and the ex- 
cellent services of the officers and troops 

Great satisfaction at the judgment and vigoui 
Government letter shown by Lieuteuant-Colonel Edwaides and Major 

Bechei was also expressed. 


APPENDIX. 


Sittana Field Force. 

Major-General Sir Sydney Cotton, commanding 

Staff 

Captain T Wright, Chief of the Staff 
Lieutenant Greaves, Acting D A A General 
Captain Cooper, D A. Q M General 
„ Jones, D J A General 
„ Cotton, A. D C, 

„ Hyde, B E Field Engineer 

Lieutenant Taylor, B E Asst. Engineer 
„ Henderson, B E. „ 

„ Tovey, 24th Foot. 

Captain Brougham, commanding 
Lieutenant Tierney, Staff Officei. 

1 Gavab'y 

Lieutenant-Colonel Mulcastei, commanding 
,, Osborne, Staff Officei 
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Iitfantry Brigade, 

Colonel Renny commanding. ] Captain Tannochy Brigade Major 

2 nd Irfantry Brigade 

Major Allen, commanding. | Captain EUerman, Staff Officer 

Hazara Column, 

Major J Booker oommanding 

Ilea t en ant White, 12th P L Staff Offloer 

Detail of the Field Faroe. 

Artillery 

2 — 24-poTmder howitsers. I 2 — 12-pounder howitrer*. 

2 — 9-pounder gana. | 3 — 3-pounder g un a. 

Cavalry 

125 Sabree, 7th Irregular Cavalry 
12C M 18th „ 

Sappers, 

100 Sappers, of 5th and 6th Com pome*. 

Infantry 

350 T?»nV and File, with Head -Quarters and Band, EM » Slat Regiment 
360 „ „ h 98th „ 

400 „ with Band, 21st „ N L 

400 n „ Kelat-i-Ghiki 

460 8th Panjah Infantry 

450 „ Oth „ 

450 „ „ 18th „ 

Guide Corps. 

250 Cavalry | 350 Infantry 

Hanctra Column. 

460 Infantry 8th Pamab Infantry Lieutenant Quinn. 

8 Company!! 2nd Sihh , Captain Harding 
8 Company's 12th Panjab ,, BlagTftve. 

8 Guns, lLuera Mountain Train Lieutenant Butt. 

2 „ Captain Brougham ■ Mountain Train, Lieutenant Cordner 

50 Men, Hasara Mounted Police, 


Uelum <f Casualties t» tie Field Force under tie Command of Hajor General 
Sir Sydney Cotton tan. ** tie action of Sitlana, on tie nykt bank <f 
tie Indue, on tie 44k Hay 1868 
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SECTION V 


Expedition against the Hindustani Fanatics by the Yusafzai Field Force 
under Sir Neville Chamberlain, K. C. B., October 1863. 

AjtBEYLA 

After the engagements taken fiom the Jndun and Utmanzai tiibes not to 

allow the Hindustani fanatics to re-occupy Sittana, 
inb Gmcrniuent.^ 1 ^ 75, """ Cicy ie-seftled at Mallca, on the north side of the 

Gicat Mahaban Mountain But in 18G1 they came 
down to a place named Sni, just overhanging their old haunt at Sittana, and 
commenced sending robbcis into Hnzaia to carry off Hindu Banins, and it 
was not until an cmhaigo was placed on the Utmauzai and Jaduu tubes that 
they icturned to Mallca 

The natuie of these outrages is thus desenbed by 
Report by Colonel R Colonel R Tavlor 
Tnj lor. Commissioner, Peslm- A , , ^ i j. p ir/. 

^nr A tradei loads his mules at one ol our chid towns, 

and starts across country, (though theie have been 
extreme cases of the offence taking place on the high road,) to a village he 
hopes to leach by nightfall On the road, in some lonely spot, he is seized, 
gagged, and taken aside into the jungle 01 some mountain nook, and theie 
kept close under drawn swords till dark, when the whole party staits by 
well-known, but unfrequented, tiacks to the mountainous river bank, where the 
victim is inserted in an inflated skin, and a brigand mounting on it femes 
him over the Indus, where he is detained till his relations pay up the lequired 
ransom. His chief danger lies mtlie day dawning, or othei obstruction occui- 
nug before the kidnapping party reach tlie Indus, m which ease the encum- 
brance, m the shape of a gagged idolater, must be got rid of They might 
perhaps let lum go if they could afford it, but the locality and loute would 
be desenbed by him, and individuals perhaps recognized, and so he is knocked 
on the head, and thrown mto a mountain crevice 

Of the difficulties of exercising any preventive measures agamst these acts, 
Colonel R Taylor obseived 

“ From the natuie of the country it has been found impossible to deal with 
these acts merely by protective police airangemeuts. The actois aie bold men, 
and actuated by a thnst foi money for tlie actual needs of life, sbaipened by 
hostility to us, while it would take the whole of the Hazara foice one day 
to search one mountain, and at the end they would be quite knocked up 
- and useless What then could be hoped fiom a limited body of police in a tract 
of countiy containing a constant succession of suck mountains? These are 
crimes which nothing but pressme on tke head and source of the offence 
can check The men who send out these biigands, and those who harbour 
and give them passage through their lands, must be reached and made to 
suffer, and then, and then alone, will the activity of then emissaiies be 
checked ” 

Banng the autumn of 1862 and ensuing cold season, there was a eon- 
T. sideiable immunity from these kidnapping practices, 

epor y lonel Taylor font mthe spring of 1863 two murdeis were committed, 

which weie generally attributed to Mubauk Shakes 
men, and on the 5th July it was lepoited that the Syads and Hindustanis 


L 
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bad suddenly re-occupied Sittana. No attempt to prevent thenr coming wu 
made by the Jadnn or Utmamai tribe, and Borne of the membera actually 
invited them. 

The*e tribes, being called upon for their reasons for having thus broken 
the engagements they had entered into m 1868, only afforded evasive replies 
the Joduns laying the blame on the Utmanms, the Utmanxaia on the Jaanns 
and as the Syada and Hindustanis were sending threatening messages to our 
feudatory, the Chief of A m b a blockade of the Jadun and TJtnumzai tribes mu 
Colonel B Tijkr’i Bcport, 01x3 070(3 militia were entertained for the defence 

of the territory of the Amb Chief. 

After the expedition to Si trims, m 1868 Umar Uhoh who had been for 
years the chief counsellor of Syad Akbar the late 
king of Swat, waited on Colonel Edwardes, soliciting 
that eome employment should be given to the remain 
ing Syads and Hindustanis, when Syad Mahomed 
8hah, the nephew of Syad Umar, waa, with a certain 
number of his followers, enlisted and sent down for 
service in Hindustan. 

On the reduction of the troops this party was disbanded Syad Umar 
however being retained for political reasons, in the Lahore police from 
which subsequent reductions necessitated his discharge and at this rime, 
(July 1863,) Colonel Taylor heard that he had also come down to Sittana 
with 100 or 200 followers giving out that he bad the authority of the British 
Government for taking up his residence there. Thu statement of his 
was utterly false as m the previous April he had asked for the grant of 
Sittana, and had been informed m reply that as Sittana did not belong to 
the Bntuh Government they could not give what did not belong to them and 
on bis again applymg for permission to take possession of the village himself 
without the intervention of the Bntuh he waa told that nothing of the kind 
would be listened to and that anything further on the subject would lose him 
all hopes of future employment 

The dispositions for the blockade were as follow • — 


Letten from— 

1. Colonel Tajlor 

2. DoputyComml*k*i(r 

limn. 

8. BwtttUtt to Gorern 
meet, Paqjeb. 


Bbergorh 
Bbnszfl 
Chamberv 
Cham l>e 

„ / On the Heaanmi border of the 
_ f Amb tern t ary held by Amb troope 

Darlxuxl 

f 60 Pobce and Jaghirdari Horae 
*** (. 100 Foot Lerka — — 

KlrpUan 

/• let Panjab Infantry — 

\ Haxara Alcron tain Train — 

1 60 Sabre#, 6th Pan jab Caralry 

C 60 Police ottt the boota 

Nao Gunn 
Toarl 

_ ("86 Foot Lexica — *1 

— 1 87 Police and Lenea - I 


Khan pore 
ToAeleh 
Dalmohot 


1 55 Lerka 

] 1 Com pen j 6th Grrrhhaa 
f20 Police orer tha boat# 
r Amb Horae 100 
I „ Foot 800 
L Harare Lrriea 135 


-] 


V Right bank 


Topi 

Bwahi hloniri 


-{ 


300 Infantry Qnidea 
150 Caraby „ — 

Head -Quart era GoWea. 

S 9-Pocndera from Kohat 


The 101st It B F being ordered to Ilazarn 


jwito 
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The Syads and Moulvi Abdula were now acting with their Hindustani 
followers m the bitteiest spirit against the British Government; the leaders of 
the colony expiessly declared they were embarked in determined opposition to 
the infidel, and called upon all good Mussulmans to quit the friendship of the 
unbelieving, and join the would-be maityrs of the faith. A letter to this effect 
was also actually sent to the Chief of Amb. 

On the night of the 7th Septembei, Moulvi Abdula with his Hindustanis, 
and accompanied, it was said, by Malik Esau Jadun, attempted to attack the 
foice at Topi. The attacking force had amved within a shoit distance of 
the camp, when they came upon a cavalry patrol of 1 Duffadar, 4< Sowars, of 
the Guide Coips. The N. C. O. had been pieviously warned of the neighbour- 
hood of a body of men, and on coming on an advanced party he immediately 
attacked them One man was cut down, and the rest, rushing back on the 
main body, communicated a panic, which ended m a general and disgi aceful 
flight. The Hindustanis then erected a breastwork on the right bank of the 
Indus, opening fire on the levy picquet at Naogiran. 

About the middle of September, the Hasanzai tribe, instigated, it was 

supposed, by the Moulvi of Sittana, made an unpro- 
Colonel R Taylor’s He- vo ]- e( j attack on the hamlets in the little Shungli Val- 
ley of the Black Mountain, m which the most advanced 
outpost of the Amb teintory is situated. The fort was not molested, but some 
six or seven hamlets were destroyed, and one man, who resisted, was killed. 

The Hasanzais then threatened an attack on Chamben, and a portion of 
the Mada Khel crossed the Indus with the intention of assisting, but the 
fiontier line having been greatly strengthened by the Amb authorities, the 
gathering broke up, and the Mada Khel le-crossed the livei. Shoitly 
afteiwaids, the Hasanzai made an attack on the Amb levies on the Black 
Mountain bordei, m which 1 Jemadai and 7 men were killed, and seveial 
of the levies wounded 

Report by Secretary, The countiy thus distuibed by the Hindustanis 
Panjab Government was occupied, and divided as follows — 

It is separated into two tracks by the Upper Indus, which heie urns 
neaily due south. On the left bank is the greatei part of the Tanawal Can- 
ton held by the Amb Chief. North of this is the Black Mountain, the 
southern half of which is occupied by the Hasanzais, and the noithein by 
the Akazais, and fuither eastward fiom the liver joining the Hasanzais is 
the petty chiefship of Agior, subj’ect to the Butish, and foimmg, like Tana- 
wal, part of the Hazaia District The portion on the right bank is bounded 
on the noith by the Guru Range, dividing it fiom Buner, and by the Baiando 
River, separating it fiom the Chagaizais and from the Tians-Indus Hasanzais, 
on the east by the Indus itself, and on the south and west by the plains of 
Yusafzai 

The Utmanzai occupy a nanow strip opposite the Tanawal Canton, which 
contains the villages of Kabal, Sittana, and Mandi To the noith is the 
town of Amb, which stands on the liver bank, and the Trans-Indus lands of 
Tanawal, and north of this again the country of Mada Khel Within this 
line is the gieat Mahaban Mountain, the southern slopes of which aie peopled 
by the Jaduns', the northern and eastern by the Amazai, west of the Jaduns 
are the Khudu Khels, who aie shut off fiom the Chamla Valley by a lofty pio- 
longation of the Mahaban reaching the Yusafzai border The Chamla Valley 
is occupied by mixed tubes, amongst whom the Amazais are most numerous 
The lespective locations of these tubes is given m the accompanying map, and 
a fullei account of the tubes undei then different headings. 
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The situation of A mb across the nver rendered it difficult of defence. 
The chief was exposed not only to the threats and interdicts of the Syods, but 
to the hostility of the Hosanxais who had never forgiven the arrest of their 
tribesmen by the chief's father for the murder of Messrs. Came and Tapp, 
and of the Chief of Agror, a personal enemy, who by his marriage with the 
daughter of the chief of the Hasaozais is connected with that tribe The 
Madn Khels were also little friendly to A mb, but the Amitnn were well 
disposed towards him 

It was now considered that the time had arrived when it became absolutely 
neoe»ary to have recourse to military operations. 
jilOwOTmmt *** Pa ° Hitherto the hostilities and provocations had been 
J offered by detached tribes, but now, for the first tune 

the majority, if not the whole of the Hoxara border tribes were arrayed against 
the British Government. In the opinion of the Lieutenant-Governor it was 
perhaps possible, thoogh very doubtful, to avert a campaign by making use 
of the fouda and factions of the different tribes to sow disoord m their conn 
csila, hot this oould only put off the day of reckoning a little further Delay 
which with theee tribes is little understood, might enoourage other tribes to 
action and a favorable opportunity might thus be lost for putting an end to the 
ohromo frontier irritation which existed. That an expedition against those 
tribes would be forced on the British Government sooner or later appeared 
inevitable and oondonabon without chastisement would only be an induce- 
ment to them to repeat their offences. 

An expedition was aooordingly sanctioned by the Supreme Govern 
ment the first object of which was to effectually nd the frontier of the 
ohromo cause of disturbance — the Hindustani fanatios Their mere expulsion 
from the right bank of the Indus hack upon their old posts at Malta, and 
on the south bank of the Barando, was not considered enough nor was it 
thought advisable that they should find shelter in Swat and malco that power 
ful tnbo the future focus of disturbance on the frontier If possible, tne line 
of retreat of the fanatics towards the Barando was to be cut off and although 
I their extirpation might not bo possible yet their dispersion would bo on lines 
I of direction favourable to their capture, if the oo-ope ration of the well 


disp<*ed sections of the tribes could be elicited. The punishment of the 
Joanns wni to bo a secondary consideration to the primary one, of crushing 
effectually tho s mall but troublesome, horde of fanatics. 


successful (as far as the fact that the troops defeated 
the Sittano men wherever met with), hod not been perfectly conclusive ns 
to its results The Jndou tribe hod not felt the power of Government and 


although the Hindustanis had been turned out of Man gal Tan no and driven 
from Sit ton a, they had retreated on Malta more from the pressure put upon 
them by the Jadun tribe than from the defeats they bod sustained from our 
troops Fot the future peace of the border Colonel Wilde said tho destruction 
of this colony of priests and fanatics was a necessity, and that they mast be 
removed by death or capture from the hills and a treaty msdo with the bill 
tribes not to allow them to rosldo in their territories. Iio bejieved that tho 


plan of the campaign would have to be totally different from that pursued in 
1858 as tho country to the north of tho Mahabau would hare to be tem 
pomrily occupied, 'fhc military object being to attack tho Hindustanis from 
the north, forcing them to fight with their backs to the plains, operating in 
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r line of letieat, instead of, as before, by advancing 1 from the 
ng them out of Mangal Tanna and Sittana, and allowing them a 
and passage into the hills. To effect this, two columns weie to 
1, the base of operations of one column being m the Peshawai 
j of the othei m Hazara. 

shawar column was to be assembled at Nao Killa and Swabi 
bh the avowed object, as m 1858, of moving on Mangal Tanna 
Id be naturally expected) , but when ready to march, was to pass 
3 Ambeyla defile (or more propeily the Suikhawi Pass), and occupy 
of Koga, m the Chamla Valley, 13 miles by a camel load chiefly ovei 
id, and stated then to be “ easy m the extreme ” The next day 
as to maich to Cheioiai, 16 miles, an open plain, and near to the 
indo, when, simultaneous with the occupation of Cherorai, the 
umn was to diop down the Indus and drive the enemy out of 
rcupymg that place, the Peshawar column moving on the thud 
ha 

egard to the action likely to be taken by the Buners, Colonel 

tilities were anticipated from the Bunerwals, as they had no sym- 
pathy as a body with the fanatics, being of different 
0 0UG tenets and forming part of the leligious constituency 
of the Akund of Swat, who was known to be bitteily 
that time to the fanatic body, the members of which he denounced 
s, coupling them with his special rival, the Kotla Mula, whom, 
isciples, he had not scrupled to stigmatise as kaffirs, t. <?., infidels, 

. heterodox theories opposed to his (the Akund's) rulings m matters 
re Mahomedan faith. The Buner tube had always been peaceable, 
fteen years had never given us any trouble , they weie known as 
3rs, and that was neaily all that was known of them, for then 
1 headmen had come so little m contact with us that neither did 
hem nor did they know us except by common report Seciecy 
the lme of proposed opeiations was of the utmost importance, 
as under the cncumstances impossible to examine that loute by 
g those of our own territories best acquainted with it without rais- 
10 ns as to the hne it was intended to take on entering the hills, 
le same reason it was not advisable to consult the Buner Jirgah or 
icil, nor to consult our own Sadum Chiefs, the men who knew 
t the clan and the Chamla Valley 

regard to the Chamla Valley, it was known to be inhabited by 

Ta lor^ Re mixe( ^ das 868 ; some of them settlers fiom our own 
ay o s e- y usa f za i plains, some fiom Buner, others belonging 
to the Kbudu Kiel clan, who were known to be 
d lemain friendly with us, the rest being Amazais, who weie m some 
implicated as enemies, from the fact of the Hmdustani colony at 
id the Chamla outposts and Nagri water-mills bemg all situated 
3i ntory The valley was not claimed by, or considered as under, the 
i of any large clan, and it was known to be divided from Buner by 
mge of mountams called the Guru 

s advantages as a military position Colonel Taylor said, a foice 
heie able to take its stand m open ground, m lear of the whole 
emy’s tract, which it would fully command , and from whence, by 
uisions, it would be able to do all its woik, and deal with all diffi- 
jturniug, when convenient, to its standmg camp , Mule such a position 
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would, render the tnbee on the southern slopes of the Mababan Mountain well 
nigh powerless, as their whole position would be stopped putting them at the 
mercy of an army whioh oould desoend upon their strong holds, and thus carry 
out its ends with irresistible advantage. 

Sir Neville Chamberlain, Commanding Pamib Frontier Force, who 

_ , , had been selected by the Commander in Chief for the 

cwESa’sD^iteii. command of the Expedition, decided on adopting this 
plan of operations, with the exception that the Hazara 
column was not to la k e any active part in the movements against the Hjn 
due tarns, but simply to remain stationary at Darband, opposite to A mb with 
the sole object of overawing the Hasanzais and other tribes on both bank* 
of the Indus, and protecting the Hamm Frontier from attack the active 
operations against Sittana being confined, entirely to the column under his 
personal command 

The constitution of the force is given in the Appendix A 

In addition, there were 1.000 levies under the 
Lrtte-8^1 o Co mmiMiO Der 

The following troops were to hold the line of the Indus, Hazara, and 
Ynsofzai — 

f 850 European Infantry, 61st Regiment. 

Darband < 250 Native Infantry 
(_ 8 Gun*. 

I 1 Squadron 13th Bengal Cavalry 
\ Details „ Infantry 

fl60 18th Bengal Cavalry 
4 260 „ Infantry 

(. 2 Guns 

{ 1 Company European Infantry 98rd Highlanders. 

2 Depot*, Native Infantry Regiments, 6th Gnrkhas, 1st 
Panjab Infantry 

60 Native Cavalry, 6th Panjab Cavalry 
8 Guna. 


Torbela 


Topi 


x, . tj r 300 NtttiTO Cavalry 
Rustnm Bamr ^ Details Native Infantry 


Harden Depdt Guide Corps. 

About 4,000 moles, ponies and other beasts of burthen were assembled 
through the agency of district officers ; this was exclusive of camels and the 
carnage taken by regiment*. 

To form the expeditionary force, all the northern stations wore drawn upon 
to inch an extent that no reserve could be maintained nearer than Lahore 

The numbers of troops left at each station were ns follow — 


PctAawar 

Besides several Batteries of Art 2 
lery — 

1 Regiment Hussars. 

1 , European Infantry 

£ Regiments Bengal Cavalry 

3 , Nativo Infantry, all 

weak, in effective men, and 
having to hold outposts which 
took up ono regiment 


Kobii 
2 Go ns, Punjab Battery 


£ Squads, Paiyab Cavalry 


2 Weak Regiments, Panjab Infan 

fcy 

Ban* 

£ Guns Panjfib Battery 
I Regiment Panjob Cavalry 
1 , „ Infantry 
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Iiaioal Pmdi. 


JDera Ismail Khan. 


2 Guns, Pnnjab Battery. 

1 Regiment Paujab Cavalry 
1 „ „ Infantiy. 


*) 


1 Regiment Native Infantiy, hav- 
ing 120 men at Mnrree. 

1 Battery Artillery. 

1 Company 93id Highlanders 
Depots 51st aud 101st R B F 

On the 13th Octobei, Sir Neville Chamberlain arrived at Swabi, the place 
_ -r. at which it had been arranged that the troops proceed- 

patili ° r n ' n S CS * in » fr° m Hazara were to assemble , but owing to the 

insufficient numbei of boats available for the passage 
of the Indus opposite Topi, the tioops were delayed iu crossing, and it 
was advisable therefore to delnj r proportionately the ai rival at the rendez- 
vous at Naokilla (ten miles north-west of Swabi) of the troops proceeding 
rid Naoshera. If the foice had been allowed to assemble at Naokilla, it 
would have been necessary to supply the tioops from the Commissariat stores 
collected there for the expedition; whereas, by keeping them in the i ear, 
they were supplied from villages m the neighbouihood of their camps. 
However, this delay did not defer the commencement of opeiations, as 
neither the Commissariat nor the ordnance airangements weie then com- 
pleted. 

On the 18th October, the troops, as per maigm, maiehed to the mouth of 
Brigadier-General Sir N the Daran Pass This is the pass by which the force 

under Major-General Sir S. Cotton, K. o B , entered 
the hills m 1858 , and by this movement the lm- 
piession was, of course, conveyed that the force was 
about to enter the hills by the same route as befoie, 
the other troops of the expeditionary force moving 
up at the same time to Naokilla from their camps in the lear. 

On the afternoon of the 19th, when it was too late for the Cbamla or other 
tribes to make any prepaiations on a large scale foi impeding the march of 
the troops thiough the Ambeyla Pass, a pioelamation was forwaided by the 
Commissioner to the Chamla, Jadun, Amazai, Mada Khel, and Buner tribes 
(Appendix H), stating the object with which the force was about to enter the 
Chamla Valley, and assuiing them that it was with no intention of mjuimg 
them or of interfering with their mdependence, but solely because it was the 
most convenient loute by which to reach the Hindustani fanatics, and to effect 
then expulsion from the Mahaban. 


Chamberlain's Despatch 

Peshawar Mountain Tram 
Hazara Mountain Tram 
1st Panjab Infantiy 
5th Gurkhas 


October 20 th — At 

Movements of the ad- 
vanced column 
10 0 Sabres, Guide Cavalry 
100 „ nth Bengal 

Cavalry 

Guido Infantry, 

6th Panjab Infantry 
20th (Panjab) Native 


j Fust day’s opeiations. 

9 p. m. on the 19th October, the troops marginally 
noted, maichmg from Naokilla, effected a junc- 
tion at Permouli with the tioops which had been 
sent before to the mouth of the Daran Pass, and 
the united detachments undei Lieutenant-Colonel 
A Wilde, c b , moved upon Surkawai or the Am- 
beyla Pass. 


Infantry 

This column was accompamed by Colonel R. Taylor, c b , the Commis- 

sioner. It entered the pass at sum ise, and the Mahks 
ComnmsW. Heport, Qm own J Surkawaii s , tuated made fte 

mouth of the pass, weie taken on by the Commissioner , they told him that 
the advance was then easy,* but that opposition would eeitamly be shown m the 
pass the following day. 
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The column halted for on hour inside, to rest the men who had been 

Lta t-caond ttw. /he whole rnffht. 

Degp.tch, About 9 am the column having been organized for 


entrance of the 
nd van cod , the 


eerYioe, and the 


directed to remain at the 


leading, supported, respectively, by the 20th Punjab Infantry and the 5th 
Punjab Infantry The 6th Gurkha Battalion remained as on escort to the 
two Mountain Train Batteries, 

About one-third of the pass had been traversed when information was 
(ta.Wrf.Bm* received that the advmoe would be opposed. Report. 

LWLCoW mirf. ^‘,1™ “‘t 16 “to 

the numbers of the enemy, and the thickly wooded 
CormnirnWr’. Report. nature of the country rendered it difficult to ascertain 
what points of the hills were occupied but it was said 
that the head of the pass was held by the people of Buner 

At 12 o'clock the enemy oommenoed firing from the rocks in the vicinity 
t . of the rood bat were gTadafllly dislodged by the 

T ifmTmtrk- advanced guard of the column, m this manner two- 

thirds of the pass was gamed when the end of the pass, 
called the Ambeyla. Kandso appeared in sight. The hills on both aides were 
high, covered with low brushwood and juttrag rooks but perfectly practicable 
to good light troops. On many of the most prominent rocks small parties 
of the enemy showed themselves, and occasionally fired. 

The Infantry of the Corps of Guides under Lieutenant F IL Jenkins 
were directed to take the crest of the hills to the right, and the 1st Punjab 
Infantry under Miyor C P Keyes to move up the valley slowly and it was 
left to Mojor Keyes to act as his judgment dictated. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Vaughan with his regiment protected the flank of the oolumn, which some 
parties of the enemy threatened By 2 ? ii the top of the pass the 
water-shed of the valleys of Sadom and Chamla and the entrance of tho 
C hamlu Valley was secured. Lieutenant- Colon el "Wilde stated that both Mojor 
Keyes and Lieutenant Jenkins had displayed both skill and knowledge of 
hill warfare in the management of their corps. 

The numbers of the enemy m the field were estimated at from 200 to 260 
men, and their lose amounted to two killed and three 
Ct * m wounded besides one captured. On the side of the 
troops there was no casualty Sir Nevfllo Chamberlain 
considered that the duty was satisfactorily performed, and thnt credit was duo 
to Lieutenant- Colonol Wilde and to the officers and troops employed under hu 
orders. 

Movement of He Main Column. 

Tho main column, composed of the troops as per margin, marched from 
r,. « ~ Naokilla at 1 A. M on the 20th October, and reached 

Rustam at 7 juir Tho rood was a more village 
i c Bitury loth Brf track, and os any attempt to improve it earlier would 


have revealed our intend 


** . _ have revealed our intended route, it hod only rcoeiv 

7lrt«^hlu>? ffiht" J»- ed *™h repoire as a eompoBj- of Kipper, coold 
(560) hastily give it. Late in the afternoon of the I0tb 


Fori when concealment was no longer necessary or procti 
atndBWil K«Ut* in- cable, the civil authorities aided in removing obstruc- 
lintrr tKms by employing large parties of villager* who 


3rd Ftnpb Infantry 
ClH Ditto. 


tKms by employing large parties of villager* who 
worked at the road by torch light, and a hne of fire* 
marked the route by which tho troops were advancing 
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The main column rented for a shoit lime at Rustam foi the troops to 
refresli and breakfast, and the opportunity was taken of selecting- the best 
available position foi (he depfll of sick and weakly men, &c,to be left at 
that place*. At nhout 0 a m the troops w ere again in motion. As far as 
the village of Surkawni the track was tolerably good, and lay through 
small open \ alleys ; hut at a little distance Horn Surkawai the real pass 
commence**. In regard to the pas**, Su N. Chamberlain said “ As a road for 
troops, it certainly presents gieat difficulties The track lies up the bed of a 
stream encumbered with boulders nnd large masses of rock, and is oveigiown 
with low trees and jungle. The hills on either side use to some height, but 
for the most part mth a gradual slope, so that infantry can ascend them 
without difficulty except for the obstacle presented by thick thorny jungle ” 
The guns were drawn bj hordes as far as possible, and then tianslerred to 
elephants. The progress of the force was of course extremely slow, as in 
most parts it was only practicable to mo\e in single file The British 
troops were much fatigued, but the plentiful stream of wxiter wdnch flows 
through the pass pie\ented their suffering from thirst, and late in the after- 
noon the rear of Lieutenant-Colonel 'Wilde's column was reached. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Wilde's column had not been strong enough to post 
flanking parties at more than n few of the most important points in the pass 
Detachments were, therefore, posted from the mam column wdicrever it seemed 
necessary, and the entire 5tli Gurkha Regiment was left about three-quarters of 
a mile from the crc c t of the pass, m a commanding situation, udicie it served as 
a support to the small flanking parties, and also protected the baggage The 
32nd Native Infantry formed the rear guard, but did not get beyond Surka- 
wai on the night of the 20th. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Wilde had encamped the ad\anced column on and 
be} ond the crest of the pass on tolerably open and level ground, wdnch afford- 
ed sufficient room for the mam column also to bivouac as it came up, but it 
was 10 p w before the guns reached camp The whole of the cavalry had 
been sent on with the advanced column, under the representation that the 
pass was much easiei and sbortei than it proved to be, m view to pushing 
them forward, supported by some mfantiy and Mountain train guns, to 
lecounoitre the road down the pass and the head of the Chamla Valley. But 
when it was found what difficulties the pass piesented even to the march of 
the troops, and how long it w r ould necessarily be before the whole of the 
baggage could come up, it was thought prudent to make no fuither move- 
ment in advance The ammunition mules of the infantry had been able with 
difficulty to keep up with the rear of then respective regiments, but with this 
exception not a single baggage animal reached the camp dunng the night of 
the 20th 

The position which the troops occupied on that night was thus described 
by Sir N Chamberlain On the left they were enclosed by the Guru 
Mountain, which divides the Ambeyla Pass from Buner This mountain, 
which is estimated roughly to be 6,000 feet high, rises m a succession of 
ndges, steep but not precipitous, running generally parallel to the pass; 
occasional plateaux and knolls are found on its sides, which afforded 

* During this campaign, for political reasons, no field hospital could he formed at the base of 
Memorandum by H B Buckle the operations in the first instance, hut one was afterwards organized 
Deputy Surgeon-General, Pre- out of the regimental stores of different regiments left at the foot 
dency Circle of the hills on entering the Amheyla Pass , this had to be further 

supplemented by stores from Peshawar Quinine was also sent for the use of the troops from the 
dep9t at Calcutta, as the Native troops suffered at first much from fever, apparently from change 
of temperature < 
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convenient and *afe situations for onr picquets and about 1,000 feet above 
the camp was a very remarkable heap of enormoxu gran \U rocks, which 
forma a conapionous object from the on trail oe and thronghont the pais and 
marks the point at which the crest or water-shed is reached, which separates 
Yuiafrai from Cha ml a. The sides of the Guru Mountain are clothed with 
fir trees of large growth, interspersed on the lower slopes with the wild fig 
end the date tree, a remarkable mixture of the vegetation of a oold and of a 
tropical climate To the front of camp the pass widened as it descended, and 
opened out into little plateau, which at last met the plain of Chamla- Ihe 
latter waa distant about three miles from the camp and had the appearance of 
being well cultivated, with a stream flowing through the middle of it the head 
of winch gave water to the camp A range of hfljj much lower than the 
Gum waa on the right of camp, and was crowned by our picqueta. To the 
rear, but far below, was eoen tne plain of Tusafcan 

One of the Maliks of Ambeyla hod been made prisoner while opposing 
the advance of Lieutenant-Colonel Wilde b oolamn Prom him it was asoer 
tamed that the slight opposition made m the pan was made bv the peoplo of 
his own village, (situated at the mouth of the paw in the Chamla Valley, and 
therefore belonging geographically to Chamla, but paying tribute to one of 
the Buner tribes), and by a lew of the Chamla villager* He was sent to his 
people by the Commissioner together with a wounded man and they wore 
allowed to take away the body of their man who had been killed The Mnlik 
web ohargod with a verbal message corresponding with the terms of the pro- 
clamation and informing the Chamla people that if they would bring supplies 
they would be liberally paid for 

21*< October — Up to the evening of the 21st, but a small portion of the 
baggage had reached the camp partly in consequence of 
D^piitch^ G»mb«rliin'« the difficulties of the road and partly from the inferior 
nature of muoh of the carnage and the incompetence of 
the drivers. The road in many places was overgrown with brushwood, and 
_ , overhung with trees, which proved a serious cause of 

• Deapsum- detention to the baggage Time had not suffioed, after 
the atsembly of the troops, for the arrangement of all details, inch as the 
careful apportionment of loads aooonkog to the strength and efficiency of the 
cattle The large amount of mule and pony carnage necessary had natur 
ally resulted m the preaenoe of a good many animals very little fitted for 
their work Loads were knocked off or thrown by cattle unfit to take them 
up again and this, of oourso, choked the line. It was further neceaary a* 
night fell to push on certain stores for the u*e of the Europeans; this 
eflort increased the already existing difficulties in narrow passages and the 
result was a stoppage of the whole line, which was not easily set in motion 
again 

The Buner Malik, who had been allowed to go back to bis village the 
day before returned in tho morning to the camp with the Maliks of 
Ambeyla and Koga with fowls Ac, and professions of a fall intention to 
assist tho force; and in this manner the Maliks of all the principal villages 
of tho Chamla Valley came in bringing offerings ; but nil these friendly symp- 
toms subsequently received a check when Buner threw itself into opposition. 

It has already been stated that on the 10th n proclamation bad been sent to 
the Buner tribes with others to this a reply was this day received by the 
Commissioner from tho two chief Maliks, saying that the force was at liberty 
to follow its own enemies and that the Buner people would only be prepared to 
defend their own country should it be attacked; in return an agent was sent 
to them bj Colonel Taylor to fully explain our intentions. 
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SirN. Chamberlntn’s Dei 
pitch. 


Report bj Lieutcmnl- 
Coloncl A Taylor, Roynl 
Engineers 


SirN 

patclu 


Chamberlain's Des- 


Odolcr . — On the moiniug of the 22nd, the lenrgtinid being then 
at no great, distance from the camp, it was consideied 
that the prclinnnaiy steps might he taken foi moving 
the force forward 

Accordingly, in the foienoon, a detachment of sappers (details of the 4th 

and 5th companies) was set to n oik to improve the 
descent of the pass The load was fair, and the pass, 
about two miles in length, was unoccupied by the 
eneni} The sappers weie supported by the 20th 
Punjab Natnc Infnntr} under Major Brownlow, and 
ns soon ns the road was reported tolerably good, were 
followed by the cavalry - ^ uuder Lieutenant-Colonel Probyn, c n., v. o. The 
sappers were then sent back to camp, and the ca\alrj T proceeded to reconnoitie, 
supported by the 20th Punjab Infantryf, which occupied the gorge of the 
pass, the rceonnoissance being conducted by Lieutenant-Colonel Taylor, c b , 
Bojal Engineers, accompanied In Lieutenant It. Saudeman, Assistant Com- 
missioner, with whom were the Sudum Khans. 

The information which had been received in camp was to the effect, that a 
considerable body of the Buner tribe were occupying the pass which leads 
from Charnla into Buner from near Ambeyla, but that their intentions 
towards us were peaceable, and, as alicady nanaled, Colonel Taylor, the Com- 
missioner, had been in communication with them, when they had avowed their 
intention of merely acting on the defensive, and of opposing us only in the 
eient of our attempting to enter the Buner country 

Sir Neville Chamberlain being most desirous that no cause of offence, or 
even of suspicion, should be given to the Buner people, had instructed Lieute- 
nant Colonel Taylor, n e to act with the greatest circumspection 

From the foot of the pass there W’ere two roads through the Charnla 
Valley one passed by the village of Ambeyla and lay undei the lulls which 
divided Charnla from Buner on the north side of the valley, the other road 
was by Koga and along the south side of the valley, and as Ambeyla, 
though actually in Cliamla, was regarded by the Buner people as one of their 
own villages, the oiders to Lieutenant-Colonel Taylor were to proceed by the 
Koga route, to guard in every possible way against giving offence to the 
Buner people, and to prove to them our desire to hold entirely aloof from 
them and their country. 

As the cavalry passed the Kotal leading into Buner, which was on 
Report by Lieutenant- their left, distant about two and half miles, it was 
Colonel Taylor, Royal En- seen that it was occupied m force by the Buner- 
^ neerB wals , but from all that could be learned none had 

descended into the valley 

On arrival at Koga (four miles from camp), the reports that the valley 
was quite unoccupied were confirmed, and it was considered by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Taylor, re, desirable to take advantage of such a favorable state of 
affairs to push down the valley as far as was compatible with the GeneraFs 
order to be in camp by sunset. 

Leaving the mam body of the cavalry at Koga, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Taylor proceeded with a small escort to Kuria (seven miles beyond Koga) 
and reached Koga again about 4-80 p m 

Fiom Ambeyla to Kona the surface of the 


obstructions, and quite practicable for field aitilleiy 

i 


valley was level, free fiom 
The nullah banks 


* 100 Sabres, Guide Cavalry 


f 260 Raul 


100 Sabres, 11th BengalCavalry. 
and File, 
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were all low, water waa abundant, and tbe land highly cultivated fuel how 
ever, bad to be lupphed from the hill*, aa there was no jungle m the valley 
Beyond Kona the country was rugged and difficult. 

On amval at the foot of the Ambeyla Pass, it was found that the 
Buuerwals had been and were still deeoending in considerable numbers, with 
the view of preventing the return of the reconnoitring party They attempted 
to gain possession of a patch of very broken ground at the extreme end of 
the valley through which the road lay It waa necessary to prevent this and to 
check them until Major Brownlow could come up in support with this view 
the cavalry charged in the irioet spin ted way, and sabred erx of the enemy 
Major Brownlow then occupied the broken ground with two companies and 
the cavalry under a small escort of infantry, returned to camp 

The rear guard duties now devolved on Major Brownlow Emboldened 
by the continued retreat of the party, the enemy recovered from the 
effects of Colonel Probyn's charge, and by the tune the pass was fairly 
entered had assembled in great numbers and had surrounded a yicquet 
under Lieutenant Richmond on the north side of the pass which it took 
eome time to withdraw By this time daylight had quite gone and the 
remainder of the retirement waa effected m dim moonlight. The enemy 
pressed Major Brownlow very cloeely, and several tunes oame in amongst hw 
men sword in band. Eventually aa the troop* drew into camp the camp 
piequeta became engaged, and there was a general attack upon therm in the 
front and on the flank* of camp which continued at interval* until midnight, 
but the enemy wore repulsed with but trifling loss to the troops (see Appcn 
tlix C ) Lieutenant Qilhes r. a of the H&aara Mountain Train being however 
amongst the killed. 

The nature of the ground, whioh was very broken and covered with 
brushwood, enabled the enemy to carry off most of their dead during the hour* 
of darkne*, hut eight of their bodies were taken up in the morning, and from 
the report* of spies it appeared that about fifty of them had been killed 
amongst them being some people of influ enoe The losses of the reconnoitring 
party had been — 

lew. Wo a»dH. 

20th Psiysb Infantry — -.2 11 

Cavalry carudth* __ — — 0 6 

(See Appendix C ) 

Sir N Chamber lain considered that in covering the retirement of the 
cavalry the 20th Panjab Infantry had behaved with great steadiness, and 
Major B ro willow's conduct was most praiseworthy j that Lientenont Richmond 
bwfl exhibited great gallantry, and that Lieutenant Brown Royal Engineers 
slightly wounded, who had joined the 20th Panjab Infantry, had also distin 
gtnshed himself 

At this time a very remarkable paper fell into the hands of the Commis- 

aioner vis , a letter from Moulvi Abdula* tbe 

Cm*miwfc»er’» E«p«t. military lender of the Hindustani fanatics and Srad 
Umran, an unole of Mobnrik Shah to the Bun or Chiofs, warning them that, 
with reference to the assembly of troops in Yusafrai, wo might probably assert 
it was to punish the Hindustanis, whereas it was m reality to lay waste and 
annex Chamla, Bnner and Swat. The letter was not dated, bnt had evidently 
been written before tbe proclamations, and must have roused the worst sus- 
picions of the Buner peoplo, as the prediction* contained in it anticipated 
almost word for word portion* of the proclamations. 

* 8n ApprodJr L 
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23 rd Ocfobn — Tlint the Buner people should thus have taken a decidedly hos- 

tdc part against us, was extremely serious, and not only 
alfcred our position in the lulls, but required possibly a 
change in the plan of operations The security of the 
communication of the force with the rear had to be m ranged for, and the wing 
of the 14th Native Infantry was ordered up from Naokilla to Rustam, and 
application made for another Native Infantry regiment to be sent from 
Peshawar Sir N Chamberlain requested the Commissioner to arrange foi 
the occupation of the lower portion of the pass with his Foot Levies, and thought 
it probable that he should ha\e to ask foi more Native Infantry before the 
communication with the rear could he considered secure, e\cn so long ns the 
force occupied its position on the crest of the Ainbcjla Pass. 

The plan of operations ns already shown, was to use the Chamln Valley 
ns a route to reach the Hindustani settlement on the Malinban, but it now 
became doubtful if it could he adhered to 

With a powerful and warlike tribe like the people of Buner in declared 
hostility on the left flank of the proposed line of march, and m a position to 
which they could always leturn, e\en though once dislodged and beaten, it 
would perhaps be impossible to pcrsc\ ere m this plan of opeialions More- 
ovei, ns information had been recened that- the Buner people hnd summoned 
the Hindustanis to their aid, and that at. least a portion of them had obeyed 
the summons, it was probable the fanatics would he cither encountered m our 
present position, fighting with the people of Buner, or have to be sought 
elseudiere than on the spurs ot (lie Mahaban , indeed an advance on the Malinban 
would not find them, but would leave them m the rear to hainss the march 
of the troops 

A deputation, consisting of almost all the influential men of the Jadun 
tube, came into camp to the Commissions this day, and many of the Cliamla 
Maliks were also in camp 

Both the British and Native troops had to undergo considerable discomfoit 
from the baggage having been delayed, but the plentiful supply of firewood 
had fortunately enabled them to keep up huge watch-fires, and the troops 
generally w'ere healthy, except those who had brought Peshawar fever with 
them 

October 24 th . — On this morning the sick, both Butish and Native, all 
baggage except that absolutely necessary foi efficiency, and all carriage 
rendered spare by this airangement, weie sent to the rear under a stiong 
escort, whilst an Infantry Regiment occupied a spur of the Guru Moun- 
tain, thereby preventing any attack by the Bunerwals on the convoy as it filed 
down the pass At the same time, parties from the camp were employed 
in improving the road and in removing the woist of the obstacles The 
enemy remained quiet, but large bodies of men, with numerous standards, 
Hnsanzais weie observed approaching the mouth .of the pass, 

Chagarzais consisting of the tribes from the Northern Indus as 

Mada Khel p er mar g- 1I1; W1 th a portion of the Hindustanis undei 

Syad Mobank Shah. The night passed over quietly 

October %§t,h — On the night of the 24th, the 1st Panjab Infantry undei 

the command of Major C P. Keyes occupied the 
patch J ° r C ^ Eeye s I)e8 ' advanced picquets of the right defence, and a little 

after daylight on the morning of the 25th, the 
enemy showed on a ridge of hills opposite these picquets, which it was 
considered dangerous to let them hold m force because of its vicinity to the 
picquets Calling upon Lieutenant-Colonel Wilde, c b , who was m com- 
mand of the right defence, for support. Major Keyes advanced to dislodge 
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the enemy from the ridge, Ma^or Koyes had then about 200 men, 100 of 
whom he cent under Captain Davidson End m command, to take the enemy 
m flank, and when he had advanced sufficiently far on the ndge oocnpied by 
the enemy. Major Keyes moved at the double to attack them in front, 
and drove them from height to height until he obtained a position which 
oouJd be safely held tall reinforced. 

The position Major Keyes had now taken up waa on a ndge overlooking 
a plain 200 yards broad, over which the enemy had been driven. On the 
other ede of this plain waa a oomcal hill, the summit of which commanded 
the nd^e at a range of 700 yards. On this the enemy were collecting from 
the plain by the villages of Lalu and Koga, As they appeared to be 
coming in considerable force (eventually between 2,000 and 8 000 men,) 
Major Keyes sent off for a Mountain battery and another regiment, and 
ordered the 1st Paiyab Infantry to keep under oover, and not to return the 
fire of the enemy 

Owing to the distance from camp and the nature of the ground, these 
remforoements did not amve till 2 pm. 160 men from the 71st H, Ll L and 
101st It. B F arrived first with Captain Foabery, Musketry Instructor, 
who had joined the force by order of the Commander m Chief to test the 
value of a shell invented by him The markamen of this party were selocted 
and placed along the ndge the men of the 1st Paiyab Infantiy being 
recalled and drawn up oafc of sight of the enemy, as also the 6th Gurkha 
Regiment, which joined shortly afterwards. As soon as the Peshawar 
Mountain Battery arrived, they were brought up as near the ndge as possible 
without showing themselves to the enemy The guns were then dragged op 
by hand into position marked by seotaons standing in their front and lmrae 
diately opened fire with shrapnell at a distance of 000 yards, the marksmen 
opening fire at the same time. 

The oomcal * hill held by the enemy was rocky and very precipitous, hat 
essentially a weak position, having a line of retreat that would expose the 
retreating enemy to great loss if closely punned 

After the guns had fired two round a the 1st Panjab Infantiy were advanced 
at the double, supported by the 6th Gurkha Regiment the whole of the 
British troops keeping up the fire from the ndge. 

The enemy did not atop to defend their pontoon, but after firing a few 
shot*, retreated at their utmost speed To the admirable practice of the guns, 
and the withering fire of the markamen may bo attributed our obtaining the 
hill without any ) o*3. The enemy left several bodies on the ground, aud their 
total loss was afterwards ascertained to have been 83 lolled and upwards 
of 40 wounded* Oar lots was only one private, 1st Panjab Infantry, 
wounded on the first advance from the picquets. As soon os the enemy 
were seen to have re-passed the village of linlu on their way to the plains, the 
troop* were dismissed to their quarters. 

Major Keyes stated that great credit waa dne to Captain Hughes, com 
man ding the Peshawar Mountain Battery for the admirable manner in which 
he brought np hu guns over the very difficult gronnd he hod to traverse, and 
his Tery effective practice when brougnt into action ; also to Major Campbell 
commanding 6th Gurkha Battalion and the Officers commanding the 
European Companies, for the manner in which they earned out the object in 
now of masking all movements until the moment of attack. He farther 
stated, that Captain Davidson took up his flanking party with great spirit 
and performed essential service in driving back the enemy, and that the 

• Ataocffit tb* kHW ni tb# brother »f a Bjsd of »o*>4 dcu cf Ch»»U, •Itbongt tW< 
toft* »«t b i <top*t»tloo to thtCc«unlj»I<wr 
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energv, ini-elligfonce, and 7enl of Lieutenant and Adjutant H. W. Pitcher, 
vi. lio was foremost in e\ cry movcmcut, lendeied most effective aid. 

Sir N. Chamberlain in his despatch said this affair was most skilfully 
Sir N Chamberlain's managed by Major Keyes, and in forwaidmg that officer's 
Despatch report for the infoimation of the Commander-in-Chief, 

begged to bring to notice the ofiiceis therein named 

Whilst this affair was being conducted b}’ Major Keyes on the right, the 
heights above the left flank picquets wcie clowned by laige bodies of the 
enemy, and it afiei wauls became known that a simultaneous attack on both 
flanks of the camp had been arranged, but the Buner people, who were to 
have attacked the left flank, failed to keep then agieement This gave 
great offence to the tribes engaged in the right attackf) mid the Mahaban 
tribes w'erc so disgusted by this reieise that they trooped off the same day 
dowm the valley to their homes, and did not tejoin the war foi some weeks. 

Sir X Cliambcrlmu’fi The camp arrangements at this time were as 

Despatch follow — 

The front picquets were uudei command of Colonel Hope, o. b., 71st 
Highland Light Infantry, those on the right undei Lieutenant- Colonel 
Wilde, c B, Guide Coips, and those on the left under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Vaughan, 5th Punjab Infantry The heights which commanded the camp 
were occupied by strong parties of mfantr} r and stockaded picquets The 
approach to the camp from the gorge was defended by a breastwoik and guns 
in position, and the rear was also secured ftom attack 

The defences consisted of loop-holed stone walls, abattis, and blanches 
of trees pointing up waids As will be aftenvmds seeu, the enemy generally 
singled out oue position at a time to attack, and, owing to the nature of the 
giound, which was bioken and wooded, they were enabled to get close up and 
attack in such large numbers, and with such boldness, that m some instances 
they pulled down the stone walls and thiew the stones at the defenders 

Reports were now life that the Buner people had solicited the aid of the 
Akliund of Swat If he joined m the wai, bringing, as he would doubtless 
do, an immense accession of material as well as moral strength, an advance 
by the Chamla Valley would become still more difficult, but Sir N Chamber- 
lain considered that in the meantime the halt of the force at the ciest of the 
pass was not without its advantages The situation was a menacing one, it 
obliged the enemy to keep a laige body of men together whom they found 
it difficult to feed, and it made it indispensable foi them to become the 
attacking party, when all the advantage was on our side 

’iftih October — In the account of the operations of the 25tb, it was 
mentioned that a simultaneous attack upon both the right and left flanks of 
the camp had been ananged by the enemy to come off on that day, but that 
the Buner men had failed m their agreement for an attack on our left 
But »as large bodies of men had then been seen collected upon the Guru 
Mountain, it was necessary to provide against the threatened attack on the 
left, and also against the possibility of the enemy making an attempt from 
the spurs of the Guru upon a convoy of sick, baggage, &c, which was 
about to be sent to tbe rear. Accordingly, on the morning of the 26th, 
the left picquets under Lieutenant-Colonel Vaughan were reinforced as 
follow . — 

30 Marksmen, 71st and 101st Regiments 
200 Men, 71st Regiment 
5th Panjab Infantry 
6th ditto 
Hazara Mountain Battery. 

f Colonel R Taylor’s (Commissioner) Report 
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These troops proceeded to the neighbourhood of the " Engle i Nest" picquet 
This picquet occupied the top of a very steep rooty knoll, which rises out of 
the southern face of the Guru, and is the apex of that portion of the 
mountain which overlooked the left flank of the camp 

It was necessary to hold thia position with a jacquet by day in order to 
give security to the grass-cu tiers, &c., of the camp but its distance from 
camp and the consequent difficulty of reinforcing it quickly had made it 
uufidvisablo to hold it by night until the ground below had been aecorely 
occupied, and the picquet had been consequently withdrawn at sunset to a 
lower position. The knoll had been hastily prepared for defence the preced 
it u, n ..i iw ln £ afternoon by the erection of a breastwork of 
P*tctu F " stonea on high ground, showing a semi -circular front 

of about 00 feet. Below this the ground waa level 
and commanded by the work and beyond the plateau, the h01 which was 
well wooded and studded with rocks rose again and its crest (distant about 
BOO yards from our breastwork) was protected by a similar work of the 
enemy 

Lieutenant- Colonel Vaughan’s dispositions were as follow — 

LlenteniJrt-CcAaoel v«agh The pioquet already described was under Major 
an’i Dwjmtch. Brownlow, and oonswtod of — 


80 Marksmen, 71at and 101st Begiinenta, under Lieutenant Foabery 
80 IVx, »Xh Panjab Infantry 


Sir N Ciamlmkin ■ Daa- 
pateh. 


As the picquet itself waa only capable of holding 
about 110 men some large rocks at the base of the 
knoll sheltered 120 more of our men vtt * — 


70, 20th Panjab Infantry 
60 8id do. do. 

The reat of the force waa drawn up on and about a small Mamelon, 400 
Iieutanant-Coloael Vaugh yards west of the ‘ Eagle s Nestf picquets, in the follow 
%n’» Despatch. mg order from right to left — 

Detachment 71«t Highland Light Infantry Major Parker commanding 

6th Pamab Infantry — Captain \f D Hosts, do. 

HaxaraMountaln Battery ~ „ DeBcdd, do. 

6th Panjah Infantry — lieutenant Stewart, do. 

The latter regiment in extended order lined the crest of the Mamelon, with 
three companies in support of the gun a. The 71st Highland Light Infantry 
waa in connection with the u Eagle’s Nest’ picquet. 

The breastwork on the crest of the hill was occupied by about 2 000 of 
the enemy snd at about noon the Bun enrols, who 

N«jor Brownlow and had hitherto fired only an occasional shot commenced 
to move down from their position bv the different 
spars, and with lood cries attacked at once the 
picquet and the troops The steady fire, however, with which they were 
received, rendered their very gallant efforts to enter the defences unavailing 
In attacking tho picquet, the matchlock men of the 
IMot Browntow*! Dro. posted themselves most advantageously in the 

wood and opened a very gnllmg fire while their 
swordsmen and others advanced boldly to the attack, charging across the 
plateau in front in the most determined manner and planting their standard 
behind a rock within a few feet of tho r Engle’s Nest 
£5 tK ChsmbeiUlo ■ Dw- breastwork The nature of the ground prevented the 
** guns from being brought to bear at first upon those who 
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assailed the picquet, and they weie thus able to swaim- up the steep sides of 

the knoll, and to plant then standaid close under the 
n^^Ikspatch ° l0nel YnUgl1 " P lc< l uet All the efforts of the garrison failed to 

dislodge the enemy from this position for some time, 
notwithstanding that the dnect fire fiom the bieastwork was aided by a flank- 
ing fire from the Mountain Battery and from the 
Major Brow nlow’s Des- en g e ]^ nfles of the 71st Highland Light Infantry. 

The enemy were ultimately dnven back up the hill, 
leaving the giound covered with their dead, their matchlock-men only main- 
taining the fight, and continuing to haiass the picquet veiy much. 

Whilst this was occuning at the “Eagle's Nest," an attack was also being 

made on the rest of the troops on the Guru Mountain. 
nn4 C ^spatcl?° l0nCl The Mountain guns opening fire with shiapnell, com- 
mon shell, and lound shot, soon checked those of the 
enemy who were advancing against the troops m position (though not those 

moving against the “ Eagle's Nest" picquet) This 
patch N Chamberlain’s Des- c p ec ] c 0 f th e enemy by the Hazara Mountain Battery 
1 affoidmg a favorable oppoi turn ty, the 6th Panjab In- 

fantry, which was m reserve, made a very bold charge upon the enemy headed by 
their Commander Captam Hoste, who was wounded; but unfoitunately carried 
too far in. the ardour of pursuit, this regiment lost very heavily m its letire- 

ment, viz , in addition to Captain Hoste wounded, 
4 native officers, 40 lank and file wounded, and £ non- 
commissioned officers, and 9 privates killed 

The retirement of the 6th was covered by a 
company of the 5th Panjab Infantry, and the fiie of 
the Enfields and Artillery 

On the advance of the 6th Panjab Infantry the enemy had again come down 

the hill, and with loud yells lushed, swoid in hand, to 
patch* ° r r ° Wn ° w 8 Des ’ the assault of the “ Eagle's Nest," but were again 

finally repulsed, the affair foi the lest of the day at this 
position subsiding unto an exchange of shots, when either party exposed 
itself 

During the couise of the action. Colonel Yaughau, seeing how desperate 
Colonel Vaughan's Des- were the attacks on the “ Eagle's Nest," and how 

haidly pressed was its garrison, sent reinforcements of 
a Company 71st Regiment and a Company 5th Panjab Infantiy. In one 
Major Brownlow’s Des- of the sallies made by the troops who weie holding 
pntch the rocks below the “ Eagle's Nest," Lieutenant 

Cliffoid, Adjutant of the 1st Panjab Cavalry, who was on leave when the force 
was formed and joined it as a volunteei with Sid Panjab Infantry, was killed 
while gallantly leading his men 

Aftei the charge of the 6th Panjab Infantiy, no fuither attack was 
Lieutenant-Colonel Vaugh- made by the enemy on Colonel Vaughan's position, 
«n’s Despatch during the rest of the day they kept up a heavy fire 

from the low hills and broken giound m front of the troops, but the ground 
affording excellent cover, little damage was done to our men 

While this attack was going ou-at the left defences of the camp, a demon- 
stration was also made by the enemy m the front, when 
Lieutenant Drake, of the-32nd Native Infantry (Pio- 
neeis), was wounded, this was*the only casualty, the 

enemy diawing off at dusk. 


Regimental History, 6th 
Punjab Infantry 


Colonel Vaaghan’s Des- 
patch 


SirN Chamberlain’s Des- 
patch 
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Tbe determined attack on the “ Eagle s Nest " had of coarse, been pro* 
ir.Jor BrowWi Dm- d native of severelossas (see Appendix C), amounting to 
*tch. 60 killed and wounded of all ranks, being’ nearly half 


M*Joc Brownlow'* and the number the work held at any one fame. Amongst 
fir CbambwUln’a D«*- the killed was Lieutenant G M. Richmond whose 


1 reckless gullantry- whilst encouraging- his men by his 

personal example in their gallant resistance of the enemy ooat him his life 
and the Subadar Major Mir Ah Shah of the 20th Panjab Infantry who 
died like a gallant soldier at his Commanding- Officer's side, recommending his 
son to Major Bro widow's protection. 

For a general list of the casualties Bee Appendix C Amongst the wounded 
was Lieutenant Barron, r. a , attached to the Survey Department, who hod 
joined Lieutenant-Colonel Vaughan in the morning for the purpose of sketch 
ing the grotmd. 

, The enemy Buffered very severely some 250 killed 

11111 n * whilst numbers of the wounded had been corned 
to their homes or crawled to the nearest Boner villages. 

The attacks had been made by the Hindustanis and the Bunerwals, and as 
amongst the killed wero large numbers of the Salamu, Daulutaai, Gadarxai 
soctioni of the Boner tribe, it was apparent how general was the oomhmation 
of. that tribe against us 

Ou this occasion Sir N Chamberlain reported that Lieu tenant- Colonel 
Vaughans management of the troops was excellent and he considered 
himself indebted to his dear judgment for the very successful result 
of the action that Major Browrdow had again greatly distinguished 
himself by his ready resource and gallant personal beknng and that his 
regiment (20th Pan jab Infantry) had evinced the greatest steadiness and 
gallantry that Captain Hoste s charge at tho head of the 6th Punjab 
Infantry bad been very bold alao that tho fire of Captain DeBude* s guns had 
been ably directed and of the greatest ssrvioe ; that the Detachment 71st 


the 6th Panjab Infantry under Lieutenant Stewart had been ohiefiy employed 
to cover and support the irons one company of which under Lieutenant 


to cover and support the guns one company of which under 
Beckett did excellent service in supporting the adrnnee of the 


Infantry, and that It had withdrawn in the best order after the 6th 


e adrnnee of the 0th Punjab 
xst order after the 6th hid 


Major Brownlow said that the conduct of oR under hi* command danng 
the day had been admirable, bnt that he would desire 
^tch! 0 * Drown k’ w ’* D **‘ especially to bring to notioe the undermentioned 
officers and men, whose coolness and gallantry were 


Captain Botler T 0 . _ 

Iicoirosnt G V Fosberj 
„ J Bortlemsn 
Assistant Bargcon R, T Ljons 
Prirste Stewmrt _ 


CTspperton 
„ IWrber — 

Babsdar Owdoo _ 

llsrildir Mir Mthonwd 
Brpoj Lens Sing _ 

„ JowsI* _ 


_ 101st B. B. Fnsfllsis. 

_ Lsto 4th Regiment (European). 

1 20th Psnjsh Infantry 
*"* j 7 lit Highland light Infantry 
- 101st R- B. FndJjCTm. 

w. 20th Pan jab Infantry 
_ Ditto. 

Ditto. 

_ Ditto 
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Colonel Vaughan, who had mentioned the officers named by Sir N. 
Lieut. Coioucl Vnuglmu’s Chambeilam, also stated he was under the greatest 
Despatch and Sir N, chnra- obligations to Mnjoi Wnght, A. A. G. to the Force, 
hcrlmn’s Despatch. whom the Bngadier- General at his special request had 

allowed to accompany him 

It had been originally intended to bring the tioops back to camp by 
sunset, and to withdiaw the “Engle's Nest" picquets at the same time, but 
the enemy were in such force on the mountains, aud the impoitance of 
continuing to hold the position was so appaient, that Colonel Vaughan 
determined to hold both positions during the night. The tioops under 
him, therefore, bivouacked on the ground the) 7, had held dui mg the day, the 
Buners, who had evidently suffered severely, making no further hostile demon- 
strations of an}' kind, although there was some firing by Hindustanis and others. 

27//; October . — The following da}' the “Eagle's Nest" picquet was strengthen- 
ed, and a picquet called “ Vaughan's picquet," on 
an adjoining eminence which supported the “Eagle's 
Nest," was elected, and it was detei mined that these 
positions sliouldbe held permanently, — the “Eagle's Nest" by 40 Bntisli 
Infantry and 300 Native Infantry; Vaughan's picquet by the Hazaia 
Mountain Battery, GO British and 300 Native Infantry. 

When on our invitation the Buners came down to carry off their dead 
n „ who had fallen the previous day, oppoitunity was 

taken to try and leason with them as to the un- 
necessary loss they weie causing to their tribe, but with little effect 

Their demeanour was courteous, and they conveised unieservedly with 
Sir N. Chnmhcrlmn’s Sir N Chambeilam and the Commissioner, Colonel 
Despatch Taylor, but the foirner saw from their mannei that 

they were not in the least humbled 

Upwards of thirty bodies of the Hindustanis weie counted upon the 
ground during the short truce. 

It was observed that both the wounded and dead bodies of the Hmdus- 
Colonel R. Taylor’s Re- tarns on this and subsequent occasions were left by 
port „ their allies, who seemed to look upon the Hindus- 

tanis as they might upon earthen vessels, to be thrown at our heads m the 
day of battle, when no doubt then utility was appi eciated, but of which it 
was quite superfluous to think of picking up the fragments if they happened 
to get broken m the fray. But what their allies would not do, was performed 
by the Christian soldiers, whom their tongues had been so ready to curse and 
consign to perdition , for, under the humane direction of Sn N Chamberlain, 
these mutilated rebels of our own territones, togethei with some wounded 
Buners, were taken into our hospitals and caiefully and tenderly treated. 

Two of the wounded Hindustanis weie apparently soldiers of the late 
Telegram from Sir N 55th Native Infantry, and many of them young men 
Chamberlain apparently fiom Bengal, they used the old pattern 

musket and Government ammunition 

The duty of the tioops was now very heavy, the regiments being no 
stionger than wings, the camp was this day, however, leinfoiced by the 14th 
Native Infantry (the Ferozpor Regiment) undei Major Ross 

On the 26th, it had been reported that the Buneis had induced the 
Akhund of Swat to espouse then cause, and news was this day received that 
the Akhund had actually joined the Buners and that he had brought with 
him upwards of 3 00 standaids from Swat, each standaid representing pro- 
bably from thnty to foity footmen, and, it was said, 120 horsemen. Besides 
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the tnbe with which he was more immediately oonnected, vtt , the Swabs, he 
had summoned the people oF the remote country of Bam war (on the border of 
the Kabul territory) , the Malazaia of Dher under their Chief, Ghflxan Khan, 
and other distant tribes whose names eren were hardly known, except to 
officers who had served long on the frontier 

A detailed account of the Swabs is given at page B6, but the position 
, and influence of the Akhuna of Swat are so great 
** as here to demand a brief aocount of his history, as 
well as some allusion to the tribes who were now arrayed against us. 

Superstitions and wonder loving like all the Yuaafrais, the people of 
n ^, _ Swat had long yielded themselves to the guidance of 

ivcpoT* on a certain Akhuud, who had become resident amongst 

them Originally, a Syad of Buner known as Abdol Ghafur, he had paused 
his life iu close study and aaoeticmm, and at this time must have been 
between seventy and eighty years of age. Reverentially consulted, it is 
said that his advioo was opposed to the disturbance of the British border and 
was therefore not alwaya followed. But when neglect of it led to the appear 
an oo of a British force at the mouth of the M olabnn d Pass (see Chapter V> 
Section VI ) he prevailed on the frightened Khans to elect a chief 

The religions sway of the Akhuud over all the hill and plain tribes of 
HlrN CbustwrUln ■ D«»- the Peshawar Frontier and extending as far as Kohat 
is very great and towards them he holds ft position 
which can best be illustrated by comparing it with that of the Pope of Rome 
He has gamed snob an seoendanoy over the minds of Mahomedans 
in general, that they believe he is supplied by super 
cGrtsffw* uettw natural means with the nooesaanes of life and that 
every morning on rising from his prayers a sum of money sufficient for the 
day's expenditure is found under the praying carpet He keeps open house 
for the pilgrims who throng to consult him and has never been known to 
rood vo a present since his arrival in 8wat His goats even are said to be 
muxxled when driven out to the jangle lest they should toko a sly nibble 
at a neighbour’s crop in passing 

It is remarkable that up to the present time the Akhand, with the solitary 
axoepbon of forcing a king upon the Swobs, hod 

M.>r J.W. Doptuh. j^y, held doof 1 ", 

m worldly affairs and 

had even in 1857 counselled his disciples who flocked to him for odnce, to 
peace He also was ostensibly opposed to the tenets of the Sittona fanatics 
The previous year it wss said, he bad been unusually busy in attempbng to rofato 
some religious views held m Peshawar which were opposed to his own But 
for the tune all sectarian differences were forgotten, the Akhand and the 
Sittana Mcrulvi were said to be on the most friendly terms and it was known 
that the whole Hindustani colony were either at or on their way to 

w „ . Ambeyla. Colonel Taylor believes (aod his belief was 

»j H*port. the nnbve ohiefs in the comp at tho time 

b«t able to judge), that the Akhuud had moved In fear that if he did not 
show sympathy with Buner on the occasion, ho might lose mfltienco with the 
tribe who were his natural consbtuents; and possibly to this was added 
anxiety lest Mobarik Shah, who was an aspirant to hi father’s position of 
king of Swat might, by having joined the war with the Hindustani* 
gam some of the influence which he the Akhuud, would lose It was oBo 
known that the adjurations of the Buner Chiefr and pcoplo had been mo*t 
ptusionnte all tbe Mnlas of the country with many of the women, 
having been deputed to beseech him to adopt their cause 
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The Akliund wn< accompanied by the (wo chiefs of Swat, Sobul Klmn and 
Shirdil Khan ? UMialh al bitter feud with each other, but then the best 
friends Tho\ had with them about 3,000 men. The Hindustani fanatics 
were under the leadership of Moulvi Abdula The}’’ numbered at the com- 
mencement about 000 men, most of whom had been wrought up to a pitch 
of fanaticism, and were all prepaied to lay down thoir lives. It is, indeed, 
only men animated h> this spirit who can be found willing to leave then 
homes in India, and (o take up their icsidence m these rugged mountains. 
Widcl\ separated m language, manncis, and interests from the people amongst 
whom they dwell, recemngonh a bare subsistence from the Moulvi who cntei- 
tams them, and p tying exorbitantly for all the supplies they consume, their 
life is passed m a inannei b) no means congenial to natives of Hindustan. 

They were drilled on our system, and some were clothed like the sepoys 
of the old Indian army. Tlnec of their jemadars wcie non-comnnssioned 
officers of the late both Regiment Native Infantry The Moulvi himself had 
been about four \cnis in these parts lie was the nephew of that Moulvi, 
Innynt All, who gn\o so much trouble m 1S3? at Nnrinji, and was a man of 
good ability. lie it was who appioprialed all the conti lbutions leccived from 
India for tile colon)' from which lie domed a rich income. Ho enteitamed 
also ulterior \iews for the rc-cstablislimcnt of a kingdom in Swat, in the 
person of S)ad Mobank Shall, tlie son of the late Sjad Akbar Shah. With 
these Hindustanis were associated the family of the Sittana Syads. The only 
one, however, who took a piomment pait against us was Syad Malimud, 
who was in our sen ice for some time Foi, nftci the expedition of 1S5S, the 
eldest representatnc of the family Mobunk Shah, took no active part in 
the proceedings. 

A detailed account of the Buucrwals is given elsewhere. Then chiefs 
were Zaidnla, Ahmed, and Naw'ab, the tw r o first-named being closely allied 
by marriage to our own chiefs of Sadum, Aziz Khan and Ajab Khan. They 
were supposed capable of producing from 12,000 to 15,000 men. 

The villages of Cliamla seut then quota — the Amazai of Clierorai being 
well represented, and the Mada Kliel also came in force. The Ramzai are 
of the same stock as the Sw 7 atis. They occupy the villages m the plain 
of Yusafzai, below the Malakand Range It was against their villages that 
the force under the late Lord Clyde opeiated in 1852, and they also joined 
the ranks of the enemy m large numbers 

In addition to these, tlieie weie small parties of men from other tribes 

who had joined the enemy. In fact, there was a 
pat*h N Chambcrlam ’ 6 Dcs * general combination of almost all the tribes from the 

Indus to the boundaiy of Kabul, and Major James 
computed the total number of men m anus against the foice at this time 
at about 15,000 Old animosities were fox the time m abeyance, and under 
the influence of fanaticism, tubes, usually hostile to eacli othpr, had joined, or 
were hastemug to join, the Akhund’s standard, and to fight for the sake of 
their common faith 

Independently of these, however, was a mischievous gathering of our own 
subjects, who associated with bands of the enemy m 
ommissioner’s Report, mfestmg oui lines of communication Chief amongst 

these were the Utman Khel, an Afiidi clan, long settled in the uppei parts 
ot the Lundkhor Valley, but who have retained all the wild habits and 
plundering propensities of their race. They were joined by men from Nannji, 
and by bigots and malepntents, who, individually or in parties of two and 
three, slipped away from a great numbei of our villages. They numbered 
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only a few hundreds in all, but were of gTeat u»e to the enemy in the manner 
alluded to above 

Such being the state of n Shire, it is easy to understand how entirely the 
«_ w situation bod altered smoe the force entered the 

patch.” Ambeyla Pws, so that instead of having to deal with 

the Mahabon tribes, with a view to the expulsion of the 
Hindustanis from that mountain, the force was engaged m a contort with the 
enormous coalition already mentioned. Brigadier General Chamberlain felt 
certain that it would not be advisable to mate an advance into the C hernia 
Valley with his present force against such numbers. He could only do so 
by giving up the Ambeyla Pass. If the force moved into the valley with 
a view to continue its advanoc towards the Mahaban, to carry out the 
original views of Government, it would be exposed to the enemy's incessant 
attacks, both by day and night, in flank and rear, and it would be impossible, 
in the face of such numbers, to protect adequately a long line of laden animals, 
to which would be daily added on ever increasing number of wounded anu 
sick. On the other band if the force merely moved into the valley with a 
view to take up a position in open ground it would still lose its communication 
with the roar and whenever it required fresh supplies of provisions or ammum 
tion or to clear the c*mp by sending sick and wounded to the rear, it would 
have to retake the paas, ana to re- occupy at great sacrifice of- life the vory 
ground from which it had advauood Farther, if the force was eonoaely 
compromised by a haxardou* movement in advance there was not, withm a 
very great distance, the troops necessary to meet any difficulty which would 
under such an eventuality be oertain immediately to ante either within or 
beyond the border In fact Sir Neville Chamberlain considered that with the 
present number* the only way to uphold the honor of our arms and the 
interests of the Government wu to act on the defensive m the position tho 
force now hold, and trust to the effect of time and of the dwoouragement 
which repeated unsuccessful attack* were likely to produce upon the enemy, 
to weaken their number*, and to break up their oombination. 

T)nnn g the B7th a demon*trntaon wa* made in front of camp, but without 
any result, and news wa* received that the Moolvi 
Ttkgmm*. had *ent for more Hindustanis. 

28At October — The sick and wounded were sent to Rustam thi* day and tho 
breastworks were strengthened to cnablo the force to 
Tebgmna. move out to attack the enemy below Many of tho 

enemy's skirmishers who endeavoured to annoy the picqnot* wore killed daily 
by the British marksmen New* was received in camp that some £80 Hin 
d niton is, with treasure and more men from Swat, had joined the enemy, and 
that the Malika of Buner and Swat had eleotod the Moulvi to command 
tho united force. There was little firing daring the day hut a night attack 
wa* threatened. , 

29/i October — It wa* reported that tho Akbond had called npon tho Utman 
xais, Ranoxai*, Momandi, and people of Baja war, for 
Ttkffnm*. rapport. The 4th Gurkha* and two gun* of No 3 

Punjab Light Field Battery joined the camp thi* day Thi* wa* aThursdnj, 
the Mahomedan day commence* at *un*ot, *nd nu 
Commb*iooCT'» Report. attack in force by the enemy wa* reported a* intended 
cither during the night or the next morning From the nature of the ground 
the position held by tho troops was both extensive and difficult, and required 
half the native troop* to guard it. 
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30/// October . — The first result of the combination between the Akliund 
Attack In the cncmj on mid the Moillvi HOW OCCllllcd 
ngl>t defence? The nd\nnccd picquets of the right defence weie 

held by the 1st Panjab Infantry and a company of the Guido Coips under Major 
Keyes. Abo\e the main picquets was a high rock, subsequently always known 
as the “ Crag ” The ascent to this was most precipitous, the path leading to 
its top lianowand difficult, and when the summit w as reached there was but 
little level ground to stand upon ; if was, howc\ci, necessary to occupy it, as it 
commanded the lower picquets, and Major Keyes placed a small paity of 
twelve men in it, which was ns much ns it could conveniently hold. About 
half an hour before da} light henvj firing commenced on the “ Crag/' and it 
soon appeared that the picquct was hard-pressed by the enemy. All the men 
from the lower picquets that could be spared were immediately detached m 
support, and accompanied by Lieutenant H W. Pitcher, Adjutant, 1st Punjab 
Infantry, Major Keyes himself with about twenty picked men advanced to their 
assistance; but before the top of the “Crag” w*as leached, the small party 
holding it had been overpowered and driven off the rocks, though they still were 
holding the ground lower down the lull 

Finding this important position lost, the men weie ordered to take cover 
from the enemy's fire beneath the overhanging rocks, about twenty paces from 
the summit, and Major Keyes determined to wait till daylight should enable 
him to distinguish friends fiom foe, and reinforcements should reach him fiom 
Colonel Wilde commanding right defence. 

As the day broke, the 20tli Panj'ab Native Infantry under Major Biownlow 

entered the mam picquct, and Major Brownlow 


SirN Ckamberlnin’s Des- 
patch 

Major Keyes’ Despatch 


SirN Chamberlain’s Des- 
patch 


became the senior ofiicer on the ground, but Major 
Keyes, feeling convinced of the dangei of allowing 
the “ Crag” to remain even foi a short time in the 
hands of the enemy, determined to carry it by assault, 
and suggested to Major Biownlow that he should 
advance by a ridge which ran to the right of the “ Crag” and threaten the 
enemy m rear, to which Majoi Brownlow at odcc assented ; and there is no 
doubt that this movement most materially aided the success of Major Keyes' 
attack m front, though it deprived Major Brownlow of the oppoitumty of 
sharing in the actual conflict at the “ Ciag '' Major Keyes foresaw that, 
should the enemy (many hundred of whom weie m the lear) once undei stand 
that their advanced party had gamed an advantage ovei our troops, they 
would quickly occupy the position in foice and render the lower picquets 
untenable from their raking file. 

From the nature of the approach to the top of the (t Crag” amongst the 

large locks, one or two men only could advance at one 
Mryor Keyes Despatch time, oidering his men to fix swoids and charge 

Major Keyes ascended with his party by one path, whilst Lieutenant Fosbery 
was directed to push up another path at the head of a few men 

The party under Major Keyes was led to the assault with a perseverance 

and intrepidity never surpassed, and Major Keyes 
spoke m equally laudatoiy teimsof the way m which 
Lieutenants Fosbery and H. W. Pitcher led their 
lespective parties Lieutenant Fosbery was the first man to gam the top 
of the “ Crag” on his side of the attack. Lieutenant Pitcher had led his men 
up to the last lock, when he was knocked down and stunned by a large stone. 
As soon as oiu men had leached the top of the “ Crag/' a most exciting hand 
to hand fight ensued, m which Majoi Keyes was wounded, the enemy driven 
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ont at the point of the bayonet, the position recovered, and three standards 
taken No sooner had the * Crag” been taken than a panic seized the remainder 
of the enemy who trere attacking on the right, and they quickly disappeared 
down the mountain 

Thu attack had been made by the Hindustani fanatics, who lost 54 
lolled on the spot and 7 wounded our loss being, in addition to the officers 
already mentioned, — 


l*t Panjab Infantry 
Guides 


f 1 Norir-Oomnimlcmod OfHoer sod 8 Prirate* HUed. 
“'ll Ditto ditto sod 2 Pnrataa wounded. 


f 1 Bep oj HlIniL 

wounded. 


£ 1 Beptr 


Sir N Chamberlain considered that the re-capture of the “Crag” by 
Major Korea was a most -bn Ilian t exploit, and that the decision and determina 
taon ho had displayed stamped nun as possessing some of the highest 
qualifications of an offloer; he also considered that the aistmguuhed oonduot of 
Lieutenant Pitcher and Lieutenant Fosbery rendered them folly deserving 
of the "Victoria Cross a distinction which Major Keyes had also well deterred. 
Lieutenant Fosbery had boon on doty the day before at Mqjor Keyes* 
pioquet, with a party of sharp-shootera of the 71st 
lltjor Ksyar an( j joist Regiments and remained there during 

the night, expecting to bo on duty in the morning bnt when the attack 
oommenood he joined the 1st Paniab Infantry 

Major Keyes mentioned the following Native Officers and men os having 
been most forward ou this occasion 

Subadar Ahmed Khan Sepoy Samandar who had made himself especially 
oonaplcuous a Eavildar and four men (names nnkn own), 
Gotta Corp*. who were under fire within 25 yards of the enemy 

Subadar Major Bahdoor Habib Khan Snbadar Pyat Jcmedar Tolsi 
Havildars Taz Mahomed Syad Mahomed Musah, 
1«4 Pujtb Infkntry Mahomed Nor, Naicbi Mnllick Aman Ahmed Khan; 
Sepoyi, Amin, Mirza, Amir Beg 

Almost simultaneously with the attack by the Hindustanis on the right 
defences, an attack was made on the front of the 
th^Dodttoa! *** otntr * of camp by the Swatis, which was repulsed without 
p0-Uton * difficulty (under the personal superintendence of the 

Brigadier General), by the good praotioe of the ortdlerT under Captain 
Tunoh. and the fire of the 71st Highland Light Infantry and the 101st Royal 
Bengal Fusiliers, which lined the breastworks under Colonel Hope, 0 s and 

„ _ .. , . X. Lieutenant-Colonel Salisbury respectively Somo of 

^ the enemy behaved with considorahlo boldness, making 

™Colcod E. Taylor's B*- an attempt to assault the 0 Pounder Battery in the 
port- gtirge, when somo of the assailants were killed within 

tho Bafcfeiy This afforded the 5th Gurkha Raiment on opportunity of 
BrB CbmtaUn.Ila. making n apinted charge dnnng tho onemy down the 

patch. slope 

The cnomy loll 4S dead bodice on tho gronnd, which wore rccogmiod n» 
tnon from Swnt and Ramxai and muit bavo kwt htnvily in addition tbongb, 
according to custom, they earned off as many of their dead os they could. Oar 
losses were 6 killed and 21 wounded (see Appendix C) 

Dr™w.r.Uw,« WV At tba mmc t.mcn denwmitnit.nn w», mad- 

T J cznn frtmi sfr against tho upper left flank picquels where the fun 
Chimbcrbln. Pnnjnli Infnntry lost 3 killed 
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By 10 o'clock a at the enemy Lad been driven off at all points, and the 
„ , effect of their defeat was so great that they proceeded 

oone ay o s eport. once to the Ambeyla village, and from thence 

cairied off their great priest, the Akhund, m perfect flight, to the other side 
of the Buner Pass , he was, hi fact, m full letreat to Swat, when he was 
overtaken by the Buner Chiefs and induced to leturn, as they represented that 
if he deserted them, their country would be lost. 

31^ October to hth Novembei inclusive — On the 31st the wounded of the 
previous day weie sent to the reai, and the enemy invited to carry off their 
dead, which howevei they did not do 

Between the above dates the enemy attempted nothing moie serious than 
firing, as usual, at our exposed breastwoiks and picquets, and advancing fiom 
tune to time with standards, as if to attack the camp , these demonstrations 
were met with alacuty by the maiksmen and the field guns in position, with 
some loss to the enemy, and little oi none to the troops In the meanwhile 
the inactivity of the enemy enabled the troops to improve the breastworks 
and defences generally, as well as the interior communications of the camp, and 
a 24- Pounder Howitzer was sent up to strengthen the “Eagle's Nest" piequet 

During this time communications weie enteied into with the Buner tube 

by means of the Sadum Chiefs, and by the agency 
of two Buner Maliks, lesidents of the Malandn Pass 


Commissioner’s Report 


in our own territory 

Erom the moment that the Buner had declared hostilities, it was evident 

that the line of communication by the Ambeyla defile 
lr C pntch erlain 8 DeS * could no longer be depended upon, and it became 

indispensable to seek some new line further removed 
fiom the Guru Mountain, thereby enabling communication to be kept up with 
British teiritory beyond the reach of the Buner tribe, — a line of load between 
the villages of Khanpor and Shirdara had accordingly been selected by Colonel 
Tayloi, the Chief Engineer, for this purpose, and its construction was com- 
menced The base of operations was changed after its completion from Rustam 
to Permouh, the nearest village m the plains where water was obtainable 

Woi king parties had also been employed for some days in making a road m 
the direction of Ambeyla aloDg the western slopes of the light ridge. This 
road was to supersede that by the gorge, which was extremely bad and com- 
manded on both sides, and would enable the troops, whenever the time came, 
to inarch forwaid without coming undei fire from the Guru Mountain 

On the 28th October the forward march of the 9Sid Highlanders from 

Sialkot, and of the 2Srd and 24th Native Infantry 
e er mm^Secrefcary from Lahore, was ordered, which last two legiments 

were on duty with the Viceroy's camp there, and on 
the 5th Novembei the ?th Fusiheis, which also foimed part of the escort, 
marched towards the fiontier. 

Foreseeing the demand that would ause for carnage suitable to the 
hills, the Panjab Government at this time ordered its collection, and m 
all November and the beginning of December 4,200 camels and 2,100 
mules were assembled from all parts of the PaDjab Provinces at Nao- 
shera 


In the absence of Native Infantry, a party of 200 police foot and 75 lioise 
were sent to Naokilla to aid m protecting the lear communications which 
had been threatened 

Wi November — On the morning of the 6th, Sn N Chamberlain had gone 
uown with the covemig party foi the piotection of the woi king pai ties on 


o 
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tlie road whioh was berog made towards Am bey] a j on his return to camp 
be placed this covering party under command of his orderly officer Major 
G Harding, Commandant 2nd Sikh Infantry, whose conduct on previous 
occasions had led Brigadier General Chamberlain to place entire ooniidenoe in 
his coolness and determination although up to the common cement of these 
operations ho had had no experience m actual warfare. 

Major Brown low, who web commanding the advanced pioqaeta of the 

* ,, . „ , , _ nght defence, had detached 100 men of the 20th 

^ or * Ponjab Infantry under Lieutenant J Bnrtlenmn to 

cover the immediate front of the working parties, 
and hod posted a similar number of the 1st Panjab Infantry under Lien te- 
nant W Unwin on the head of the ndge beyond that at the foot of which 
the fatigued party was working Lieutenant Unwin was instructed to send 
patrols aown the ndge os far as he could with reference to their safety, and 
Lieutenant Bartlenun e order* were to keep two or three hundred yards in 
front of the working portae* 

About 11 o dock Lieutenant Bartleman s party had been poshed forward 
to n spot low down the ndge the top of whion was in possession of Lionto- 
Ti ant Unwin s party 

About half past 12 m the day heanng that Mxyor Harding was anxious 
lost the enemy should get above him, and wished the party of the 1st Ponjab 
Infantry strengthened. Major Brownlow sent a oompnuy of the Guide* under 
Lieutenant Battye to join Lieutenant Unwin and about the same Umo 
instructions were received from Colonel Wilde, commanding tho nght 
defences for the working parties to be withdrawn and the oorenug parties 
to retire up the hUL These instructions were forwarded at oneo to Major 
flardmg who was at the time on the top of the hill with a detaohmont of tho 
1st Panjab I u fan try ho baying gone up to ece the positions of tho detachments 
holding hta line of retreat. The working parties 
CommlMioner’* Krport. at once m thdrawn but why the lower covering 

pnrtiefl were not at the some time withdrawn can never be known Mqjor 
Harding having been subsequently killed There 
81 H Oh*mbraWni Do*- appear* no doubt, however that be round it difficult to 
Report. bung away bo mo of his party wbo bad boon wounded 

and that consequently remaining too long, lio permit- 
ted himself to bo surrounded probably on bis return from tho top of tho bill 
ho fonnd bis lowest detaohmont involved with his (uroilants, and encumbered 
with killed and wonndod 

At about 2 o clook, Mqjor Brownlow, observing that the enemy were moving 
in cotifklcmhlo number* sent all tho available men ho hod a* reinforcements 
for the ndge, viz i — 

2 companies Guide Corps under Lieutenant Jenkins. 

80 men lit Punjab Infantry under Lieutenant Davidson 
Tho troops occupying tho ndge now becatno constantly engaged will 
the enemy, who were porscvonngly trying to head 
the ndge i Lieutenant Icnkin* performed his duty 
a apart. mo# £ ably, driving bock tho onemy by cbnrging than 
with his men and the 1st Panjab Infantry under Lwutoimnt Davidson 

At about half past 3 o clock. Colonel Wilde receiving information Hint Major 
Harding was Ixang attacked in force by the enemy proceeded to tho odrnnn 
picqncts Bending to head-quarters for reinforcements. In about an liour 
tho Peshawar Mountain Train and 350 Iliflcmcn of tl*o ith nnd 5th Gurkho 
Jtegimcnt* nmved at the main (Major Keyes ) picquet 
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Sir N Chnniberlun’s 
Despatch 

Colonel Wilde’s Repoifc 


One hom only of the day lemained, and it became nccessaiy to endea- 
voui to cover Major Hai ding’s letreat by tbe shortest lonte, accoidmgly 
Captain Chester, commanding the 4th Gurkha Regiment, was oidered to 
proceed acioss the lowei spins m the direction of the beleagueied picquet, 
whilst the guns of the Mountain Batteiy, piotected by the 5th Guikhas, 
took up a position on one of the lower spuis, checking the advance of 
the enemy on the picquet, and covenng Captain Cbestei’s advance to its 
assistance. 

Whatever enor Major Haidmg may have committed m too long delaying 
Sir Nf Chamberlain’s Des- his letirement, when he found himself oveimatched 
patch and m difficulty, he behaved like a gallant soldiei, 

and probably saved his detachment by his coolness and deteimmation 
Colonel R, Taylor’s Des- Colonel R. Tayloi wntes “ It was on seeing the 
P atch approach of the 4th Gurkhas that Majoi Haidmg 

finally resolved "on letinng I saw myself the detachments fall in veiy steadily 
for letnement and move off, a portion being engaged all the time with an 

enemy we could not see " Majoi Haidmg was the 
last man to leave the picquet “After the detachment 
had passed out of our sight, the enemy appear by a lush to have broken m 
between two of the detachments Majoi Haidmg had been previously shot 
through the neck, and was being earned by a Guikha sepoy, and it was 

at this time that he and Lieutenant Dougall of the 
7 9th Regiment were killed ” The lattei officei had 
left the advanced breastwoiks without leave, and ac- 
companied by a single sepoy had gone down to jom 
the covering party During this time Captain 
Chester with the 4th Gurkhas had moved on towaids Majoi Harding as 
fai as the nature of the ground and light pei nutted, and some of his men 
even reached tbe spui upon which Major Haidmg’s detachment were fight- 
ing , a movement which enabled the remainder of the covering party which 
was fighting its way up the ridge to leach the crest, and the troops to get 
back into camp, though not tdl after dark 

The losses in this affair are given m the Appendix C In addition to Major 
Harding and Lieutenant Dougall, Ensign Murray of the 71st Highland 
Light Infantry had fallen early m the action at the head of lus men, and 
Lieutenant Battye of the Guides and Lieutenant J S Ohphant of the 
5th Guikha Regiment had been wounded In a subsequent despatch Sir 
Neville Chambeilam alluded to the excellent service lendeied by the 
two companies Guide Corps under Lieutenant Jenkins, which weie m 
support of the covering party, and with which Lieutenant Battye was 
wounded 

1th November — As already narrated, night having come on befoie the 

covenng party got back to camp, it had been impossible 
to recover the bodies of the lulled the previous evening, 
and accordingly, eaily m the morning of the 7th, the 
tioops as per maigm moved out under the command of 
Colonel Wilde, c b , for the purpose Small parties 
of the enemy appealed on that portion of the giouud 
where Major Haidmg’s picquet had been situated , these 
were quickly dispersed and driven into the plain, and having collected the 
bodies of seven British and 28 Native officers and men, the force returned to 
camp without any casualty It appeared that the enemy must have suffered 
severely the day before, as they weie seen by this column lemoving many of 


101st R b P 

Corps of Guides, 

4lh Gurkhas 

32ud Native Iufautry. 
HnzIuB 
Peshawar 
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their slain, and they showed no inclination to meet the troope, although they 
had displayed great boldness on the previous day, charging- swordin hana. 
They consisted of Sobat Khan's party of Swabs assisted by some of the 
Mahaban tribes tlie Chief M al i k of the Mod a Kiel being amongst the 
killed 

8/4 to lia November — The new road to the rear was now reported prac 
Toipfram tioable and easier than the Ambeyla Rsa* which was 

no longer to be u»ed, the supplies and supports 
being- moved to Permouh 

A flag of truce was this day exhibited by the enemy at a spot previously 
. . . . ~ . fixed on, and Captain Munro and the Sodom Khans 

went oat to ooramanicate with the Buner Chiefs, 
but nothing could be arranged. 

On the 9th a large body of Baja warn under Zeman Khan, ton of Faixtalab 
Khan, the Bi^awar Chief joined the enemy 

At it was intended shortly to cod centra to the whole foroe on the south 
side of the Ambeyla Pass, whioh would save much picquet duty, and give 
a stronger position, the Commissariat stores were now being moved for this 
object 

The nights wero getting colder, and Sir N Chamberlain considered it 
necessary to sanohon a moderate issue of meat, nee, and rum, at fair pnocs, 
to the nabve troops to keep away sickness 

On the 10th a flag of truoe being again shown Captain Munro and 
the Khans went down to meet the Buner Chiefs who were to retom and 
consult with the rest, but the war party to# the Swabs, Eajawans, 
Hindustanis and Mahaban tribes, were still m the ascendant 

Two more roads had been opened up to the ndge on the right of camp 
Tiimm. and the Peshawar Mountain Battery the 6 th Gurkha 

* z * yr *™* Regimeot and the Ferozpor Regiment, had been 

moved up to strengthen that flank 

On the 11th the enemy showed in larj*e numbers about Ambeyla, 
whence considerable bodies asoended the hills in (he 
ftoN Ctsmbsrkhi • D»> direobon of Lola on our right front, evidently 
^ with the in teuton of attacking the pcquets on that 

flank of the comp These picqnets were accordingly reinforced, and their 
breastwork* and defences strengthened. The Crag' pcqnet in particular 
had been much enlaiged and strengthened since the last occasion of its 


l>em£ attacked (80th October), and was now capable of containing a 
gam Km of 160 men It ban also been supported by the guns of the 
reshawor Mountain Battery, which were placed m position in the main 
picquet* 

M»Jor BrtnnilnrV Dm- 1241 and 1841 November — Major Brownlow 
'"Sh ChuaboUIa .T.U. command of the " Crag' picquet at 4 r u 

gjun. on the 12th the gomson confuted of — 

15 marksmen, 101st Royal Bengal Fusiliers, under Lieutenant Foibery 
116 „ 20th Punjab Infantry 

30 „ 14th Ferozpor Regiment. 

Two of the four Peshawar Mountain guns which were in the main 
picquet had been placed by order of Major C Ross, 14th Forozpor Rtgiment 
who was commanding tho advanced piequuts, in posibon on the left of M#jor 

• At 4Vil« UoM u ancMla tsi <ru felt, o»lnj to ijtnpnthy trioeed by th» berdrr rUt*#** 
the LnwHbor nXWj for tbr Akhnod ■ nm** tb# 11 tb Ilo^I Omilry 0*n »t rmao*H. mu 


ordered to UirtLit nuto boW a aiorr rmtral fcultlon In 1 wttnL 


r*I C»T»lry tbr* at Fmno«^. * u 
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Ross’s camp, to command the left shoulder of the hill on which was 
the “ Crag” piequet, as well as the front of the “ Centie” piequet below The 
enemy occupied a level ridge, about 250 yaids, m fiont of the piequet, then 
position extending moie than half a mile m a direction facing oui own. 
Between the two positions lay a smooth hollow intersected by a ravine The 
ground on the light and lear of the “Crag” was precipitous, and almost 
unassailable in any force. The left face of the post was its weak point, locks 
and trees affording shelter to an attacking party till within a few yaids 
of it. 

Anticipating an attack, Major Brownlow had uiged Lieutenant Bartleman, 
20th Panjab Native Infantry, who commanded the piequet during the day, 
to use his utmost exertions m impiovmg the position as much as he could, 
by heightening the breastwoik, constructing an abattis. See , a duty which 
was admnably performed by that officer. 

Before dark every man was m his place for the night, with strict orders 
as to the nature of his duties, and the direction of his fire m case of attack. 

About 10 p m , the enemy’s watch-fire showed that they were m move- 
ment, and descending in gieat numbers to the hollow m fiont of the piequet, 
which in half an hour was full of them Their suppressed voices soon 
broke into yells of defiance, and they advanced m masses to the attack, 
their number s being, as far as could be judged, at least 2,000 They weie 
allowed to appioach within a hundred yaids of the piequet, when a rapid 
and well sustained file fire was opened upon them from the fiont face, which. 
Major Brownlow believed, did gieat execution, and soon silenced their shouts 
and diove them under covei, some to the broken and wooded ground on the 
left, and the lemamder into the ravine below 

In half an hour they rallied, and, assembling in almost increased numbers, 
rushed to the attack, this time assaulting both the front and left of the 
piequet They were received with the greatest steadiness, and again recoiled 
befoie our file These attacks continued until 4 am, each becoming weaker 
than the last, and many of them being mere feints to enable them to cany 
off*their dead and wounded 

The post was at one time m gieat danger of being foiced at its left front 
angle, which from its position was badly protected by our fire The enemy 
clambered up, and assailing its occupants with stones fiom the breastwork, 
stunned and diove them back ; at this critical moment the gallantly of the 
undermentioned men saved the post Answering Major Brownlow’s call when 
others waveied, they followed him into the corner, and hurling stones on the 
enemy who were close under the wall and sheltered from musketry, they 
drove them back, and lebuilt the parapet, holding that pomt for the rest of the 
night 

Havildar Alan Khan, 

Naick Chatar Sing, 

Sepoy Gulbadm, 

„ Mahomed Khan, 

„ Ala Mir, 

Captain Hughes’ Mountain Battery rendered Major Biownlow very 
valuable assistance during the night From its position about 250 yards 
below and in the right rear of the “ Crag,” it made most successful practice, 
being guided as to direction and range by voice from the piequet Two 
shells were pitched by it into the watch-fire of the enemj’ before the attack 
commenced, and must have done considerable damage. 


l 

1 


20th Panjab Native Infantry. 
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In tho morning not more than eight or ton of the enemy were in sight. 
8b H Oarabe I W.D«- In despatch Sir N Chamberlain stated that tho 
patch, repeated aasaulto upon the "Crag" picqaet hud been 

repelled by the ateadmew of the defenders, most ably 
directed by Major Brownlow 

Major Brownlow etatod that the casualties (see Appendix C) were not 
very serious as, owing to the darkness of the night, the enemy did not fire 
much or effectively 

Major Bro widow’s men haying been 48 hours on picqaet, during which 

M^Jar Bm^loV. Dm- ^ ^ T 0rM ^ '™ tohed »>' night 

p*tclu were completely worn out, while their muskets were 

so foul that they could scarcely load they were, there- 
fore, relieved at 8 a m by a detachment of the 1st Panjab Infantry under 
Captain J P Davidson 

A short tame after Captain Davidson bad taken over the Crag fnoquet 

... . , from Major Brownlow Major Keyea, commanding 1st 

u.jar Krj*- D^patch. ^ived a note from Captain 

Davidson to aak for reinforcements as be did not consider the 90 men he had 
with him aufficnent for its defenoe At this time Major Keyes was on tho 
Standard Hill with Lieutenant Conolly of the Peshawar Mountain 


Train who was preparing a platform for his guns on tho side of the hill 
Constant firing had been beard at tho ‘ Crag, but it did not attract any par 
ti crater attention, as heavy firing had been kept up there all night and was 
continued at intervale after the relief of the picqaet On Captain Davidson h 
requisition being received Major Keyes immediately Bent him up a reinforce- 
ment of 30 nfles under a Native officer being all that could be epared as a 
senouB attack was expected on the Centre ana Cliff* pioquets. 

Shortly after this reinforcement reached the Crag” picqaet, Major Keyes 
observed, as he was descending the * Standard Hill, the men of th i " Crag * 
picqaet rushing down in confusion. 

Miyor Keyes did not eee the commencement of the retreat, as tho position 
was not visible from the platform where he was at the time. Proceeding imme- 
diately to the breastwork across the road by which tho mam post was 
approached from the * Crag ’ he rallied all the men that could be got 
together and kept up a heavy fire wbioh was taken up by Captain Hughes* 
guns. This ohecked the advance of the enemy but as many wounded soldiers 
and others who had been garrisoning the tf Crag* rushed past the breastwork and 
could not be stopped, a pome was communicated to the camp followers, who 
took to flight ana increased the confusion Those men retreating had a visiblo 
effect upon all, and Mqjor Keyes felt the necessity for on ad van » to ro-assure 
those that were wavering and to further check the enemy until reinforcement 
should arnvo be therefore directed a few mon to remain in tho breastwork, 


and ordered the rest to charge 

Considering that hia presence at the breastwork was absolutely neces- 
sary to keep the men together the duty of leading the charge dcvolred 
upon Lieutenant Pitcher, 1st Panjob Infantry, who was accompanied by 
Lieutenant Young of that regiment. Lieutenant Pitcher led many yards m 
advance of the foremost of his party and his gallant bearing was the ndmira 
tion of all spectators Ho was ably assisted by Lieutenant Young who 
mado himself most conspicuous by his coolness nnd gallantry Tho assaulting 
party of the 1st Psnjnb Infantry were gallantly supported by a small detach 
ment of the Corps of Guides under Lieutenant Furlong of that corps 
winch had Inxn brought up from the rear defence of the post but fn spile of 
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the coolness and daung with which the assault had been conducted, and m 
which Lieutenant Pitcher liad been seveiely wounded, rendering' it necessary 
that he should he earned back, the detachments were too weak to be able to 
le-take the “ Ciag,” and they had to fall back upon the rocks beneath it. 

Major C Ross, commanding the advanced picquets, finding the “ Ciag” 

Mmor Boss’ Hepatol. l” c< l uet ha ? been earned by the enemy, who were 

pouring a heavy fire into the camp, which was m 
great confusion, collected as many men of the 14th Native Infantiy and the 
other regiments as possible (the head-quarters of the 1 4th were at the centre 
picquet below), and passed m fiont of camp, wheie he was joined by Lieutenant 
Inglis of the 14th Native Infantiy and Lieutenant Young, 1st Panjab Infan- 
try, who assisted him in getting men together to try to re-take the “ Crag” 
picquet Owing to the confusion this was not immediately possible However, 
on Major Ross reaching the steep locks of the picquet itself with some men of 
the Guides, 1st Panjab Infantiy and 14th Native Infantry, a heavy fire was 
opened on the top of the lock until lemforcements could aruve, which was 
taken up by the Mountain guns. 

On receiving the news of the disaster which had occuned at the “Ciag,” 


Colonel Wilde’s Despatch 


Lieutenant-Colonel Wilde, who was commanding the 


Sir N Chamberlain’s Des 
patch 


Right Defence, oidered up the 101st Royal Bengal 
Fusilieisto his assistance, and proceeded at once fiom his camp with thiee com- 
panies of the Guide Corps towaids the “ Ciag,” meeting on his way the head of 
the 101st, which the Brigadier- Geneial had already oidered to move at once 
to the advanced picquets 

Sn N. Chamberlain was m the camp below when the “ Ciag” fell into the 

hands of the enemy, and his attention had been 
accidentally diawn to the dust and confusion caused by 
the unusual rush of camp folio weis and animals down 
the hill Peeling convinced that some reverse had occuned, he immediately 
oideied the 101st, which was foituuately undei aims foi .mother puipose, to 
move towards the “ Crag”, and shortly afterwaids leceivmg information from 
Colonel Wilde of what had occurred, Sir N Chambeilam gave ordeis to Lieute- 
nant Colonel Salisbury that his legiment was to move up the hill as fast as 
possible and re-take the position at any sacrifice. 

The “Crag” picquet from its locality was the key of the whole position, and 
_ . , , its loss lendeied the lower picquets untenable. On 

one i os espa Colonel Wilde’s amval at the advanced picquets the 
state of affairs was as follows — 

Major Ross, commanding the advanced picquets, was half-way up the “Crag” 
picquet hill, gallantly holding the enemy m check, but unable, with the few 
men he had rallied round him, to advance and re-take the lost picquet Parties 
of the enemy were attacking the lowei picquets, but were kept back by the 
steadiness of the file of Captain Hughes’ Mountain guns The 1st Panjab 
Infantiy, 20th Native Infantiy, and two companies of the Coips of Guides, 
still held the breastworks, but numeiically the gamson was too weak to lesist 
the numbers of the enemy advancing to its capture. 

Colonel Wilde then directed Colonel Salisbury, commanding 101st Regi- 
ment, to assault the “ Crag” picquet with his regiment, leaving one company as 
a support m the mam position with two companies of the Corps of Guides undei 
Lieutenant Jenkins The enemy were driven back m their advance on the 
light towards the guns, and this party then joined Colonel Salisbury m the 
assault on the “Crdg” picquet with anothei paity of the Guides and 1st Pan]ab 
Infantiy The enemy were then attacked down the valley to the left The 
301st, fatigued as they weic by then iapid maich to the relief of the hoops m 
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odvanoe, never halted or broke till they had etonned the height and secured 
the picqnefc. Nothing coaid excel their soldier like conduct, whioh wu worthy 
of the distinguished reputation of the regiment They started with the 
determination to perform the duty, and, led on by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Salisbury and his officer*, they soon reached Major Roar' party -on the hill, 

f» m /’ tonDglhimiove? 
tno hills beyond .Lieutenant r Jenkins, commanding 
a wing (three companies) of the Guide Corps, leading hia men np the Crag* 
hill drove the enemy back from the right of the position with great gallantry 
whilst the detachments of the 14th Native Infantry 
end 1st Panjab Infantry, which, with some of the 
Guides, had so gallantly held their ground until the 
arrival of 101st, joined in and vied with the British Regiment in the attack 

With this bucooss ou the part of our troops, all opposition oeaaed, and order 
wns as quickly restored as it had been previously disturbed by the suddenness 
and force of the enemy's attack. 

In their retreat the enemy who chiefly consisted of the Bun ora under 
Saidula Khan with Swatas and some of the Hindus- 
liJmn? CbmJD * tarn s suffered so much that they desisted from all 

™' farther attempts that day along the whole line of 

defences 

Their lo« was 67 killed on the ground, 32 killed and earned off, and 140 
Sj N Charaboiiin't Dm* wounded amongst the former a Bojawan Malik of 
i*tch. oon sequence 

Whilst the attack was going on on the right, the enemy made demonstra- 
tion* both against the front and left defences of the oamp bnt these wore of 
so minor a nature that they required no special notice by the Brigadier 
General. 

Tho defenders of the u Crag" appear to have been sewed with an unnoooant- 
able pauic, hut the nature of the ground and the 
Coloosl Wllda’t D«patch. thioknoge of the brushwood enabled the enemy to con 
centra te a large force upon the weak pcquet however, Lieutenant J P 
Davidson, who commanded, behaved in a most heroic 
8b N CHmnberi*in*»D«- mfl nn pr and after endeavouring in every way to recall 
his men to a sense of their doty was killed at his post. 

The temporary loe* of the Crag picquet was of course a cause of great 
mortification to the officers and men of the regiments oonoerned but it was 
the first success which tho enemy bad been able to obtain over any portion of 
the force. And it 1 * worthy of record that the same regiment* which far 
nished the picquet when it ws* Io*t were tho*e by which it was re-token. 

Sir Nenlle Chamberlain solicited the favorable notice of the Commander m- 

Chief of tho ofllcor* named in 

LIont-CoL Wllda, commanding Go Ida Cora. 

LIent.-CoL Bafiabwy oomtnaodlng lOlai Royal 
Bengal Fmflln*. 

Major Ron, command log 14th Natlra Infantry 
Major Broirnloar eotnmaindlng tOth Punjab Native 
Infantry 

M^Jor Kaye*, comma ndlng lrt Pnnjab Infantry 
Captain Ilagbca, commanding Peahawar Mountain 
Train. 

Uroteoant Ingfta, 14th Natl re Infantry 
Iimtawt Fiteher lak Panlab Infantry 
lire tenant Toong. lit Punjab Infantry 
Lien tenant Conolly Royal Artlllerr 
Lieutenant Pemberton, Royal Artillery 


the margin, in particular Mojo 
Brownlow, to whose determination 
and personal example ho attn 
Luted the preservation of tho 
"Crag' picquet throughout ibo 
night of the 12th, and of Lieute- 
nant Pitcher, who was severely 
wounded ; and he also begged to 
draw attention to the most dwtin 
guishcd eondnet of Lieutenant 
II R Young Tho loss of the 


‘ Crng" was met for the time being, as fares practicable, (Sir Neville Chamberlain 
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said,) m the most resolute and praiseworthy way by Major Ross, who commanded 
the advance defences, and by Major Keyes, commanding' 1st Panjab Infantry, 
and the other officeis, Lieutenants Young*, Pitcher, and Inghs , Sir Neville added 
that Captain Hughes, commanding the Peshawar Mountam Tram, and his two 
subalterns. Lieutenants Conolly and Pemberton, had, by the correctness of their 
fire and their readiness of lesouree under most trying circumstances, materially 
aided these officers m arresting the torrent of the enemy, which was about to 
pour down, and m preventing them from improving their advantage till 
reinforcements could come up, and that they had well sustained the honor of the 
Royal Artillery. Lieutenant- Colonel Wilde, commanding the Right Defences, he 
observed, was entitled to great credit for his promptness and decision when the 
picquet was driven in, and for the excellent and complete airangements he' 
made for its re-capture. In a subsequent despatch Sir N Chamberlain alluded 
to the excellent service rendered by the three companies of the Guide Corps 
under Captain denlnns, the 2nd in command of that corps, m the re-taking of 
the " Crag.” 

The following are the Native officers and men who were said to have 
particularly distinguished themselves • — 


Major Ross’ 
Despatch 


Major Keyes’ 
Despatch 


Subadar-Major Sikandar Khan 
Sepoy Ganda Sing 
„ Jowalur Sing 

„ TJnup Sing 

„ Shir Sing 

„ Nihal Smg 

„ Syad Khan 

„ Sharaf Khan ... 

„ Zarif 

,, Fatih . » 


14th Native Infantry 
1st Panjab Infantry 

j>14th Native Infantry 
| 1st Panjablnfantiy 


Fiorn the 14 th to the 17th November — Durmg these days no actual attempts 
■d i. v n were made by the enemy, but m anticipation of the 

epor Taylor, 0 ° ne * change of position already alluded to, by which the whole 

foice was to be concentrated on the south side of the pass. 
Sir N Chamberlain’s Des- Commissariat stores, reserve ammunition, &c , 

pa c &e , were gradually removed to the eastern ridge. 

On the 15th the defences were strengthened, and the 101st sent up to the 
SirN Chamberlain’s Tele- right flank ndge. The enemy had sent marauders 
8 Tam to harass the line of communication to the real , 

it was therefore unsafe, except for strong armed parties. A demonstra- 
tion was made by the enemy in front of camp, but they withdrew. Half 
the Bajawans were said to have returned to their homes after the action of the 
13th, but the Akhund was leported to be trying to stop these desertions 
The enemy were said also to be much depressed at their losses and want of 
success 

On the 16th the Akhund was on the top of the Buner Pass to prevent his 
followeis going home Owing to the levies being employed elsewhere, the 
communications with the rear were not very safe ; the mules which had come 
up with a convoy the day befoie, were theiefore sent back by the Ambeyla 
Pass (jetting down unmolested, the enemy not expecting this movement 

17 th — The Engineer Officers, Sappers and Miners, Pioneer Regiment, 
and fatigue parties weie employed daily m strengthening the defences, but the 
tools were deficient m number aud of bad quality The Akhund was still 
ou the summit of the Buner Pass, wheie he had built a temporary mosque foi 

p 
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shelter News WM received tlut the Haji Sahib of Knner* had been Bent for 

ffirN OWwUta.w,. He '™>. re P nt « 1 holy, and pited with the 

power of counteracting the effect of bullets. Intuna 
tion was received that a party of Utman Khel from 
the Lundkhor border had been told off to intercept convoys between camp and 
Shirdara 

Battery horses, being in the way and oonsnming the camp supplv of gram 
and forage were to-day tent to the rear An attempt to impede their march 
resulted in. low to the marauders only 

Late in the evening of the 17th, the guns of Captain Qnffln'ii Battory were 
removed from the advanced breastwork of camp to a new position to cover 
the withdrawal of the pioquet* from the Guru. Two guns of the Hazara 
Mountain Tnun being sent down from the Guru to take their plaro 
temporarily 

1 IXovimber — At daylight on the morning of the 18th, the whole of the 
picqueta on the Guru Mountain under Lieutenant-Colonel Vaughan s command, 
consisting of the Hazara Mountain Battery and 8rd 6th, and 0th Papjab Infan- 
try were withdrawn, and the entire camp and troops transferred to the height* 
on the south of the paw. Every precaution had been taken to prevent the enemy 
from guspocting the intended movements and the troops both on the Guru 
and m the front line of defence continued to strengthen up to the laat 
moment their breastworks and defenoea. These precautions were snooessful, 
and though the enemy's pioqnet on the Guru was not 400 yards above our own 
the withdrawal was effected without their knowledge and in the most perfect 
order 

The concentration of the whole of the troops on the eastern heights made 
it necessary to extend the position, and particularly to secure the full com 
maud of the water on whioh the whole force was now dependent. With this 
view the troops as per margin, moved out under tho 
Ft*b«w*r Mountain Bat personal command of Sir N Chamberlain, as soon 
" tie ohot, e e of P°' nb ° n completed, to dnTO the 
enemy from what has since been known os the " writer 
ridge w Thu was very quickly effected by an advnnoe and charge of the 
1st and 0th Psnjab Infantry with a loss on our side of three men wounded 
whilst some of the enemy were killed. The troops were thou placed in position 
to protect the 6th Paryab Infantry and 82na Pioneer Begiment employed 
as & working party under the direction of Lieutenant-Colonel Taylor - a B., 
Chief Engineer in stockading a picqnet to command the water These troops 
were withdrawn to camp in the evening under the direction of Lieutenant 
Colonel Vaughan, 6th Psnjab Infantry, the new work having been completed 
and occupied. 

On discovering the camp and pioqnets on the Guru to have been vacated 
by the troops, the enemy seemed to have supposed that the force was in retreat, 
and with this idea came into the gorge m great numbers, both from Ambejla 
and from the Guru, and thence, about 11 a. it , commenced an attack upon 
wlint had now become the left front of the position. The defences at the 
point principally attacked consisted of some small breastworks, thrown up 
on tho side of the hill to cover the picqnets connecting the advanced ngnt 
racquets with the camp m the gorge below It was not intended to hold these 
breastworks permanently after the camp had been removed from the gorge 
but it was necessary to hold them this day to prevent the enemy from pressing 

• Knrur U a «D*trfrt of AfgEsnUtsn uhatrd o* tV Know HiTrr botwwn r»*kut 
BWir*. — ZIeQrtfor't Qanttcrr 
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Sir N 
Despatch 


Chamherlain’s 


2 Companies, 71st High- 
land Light Infantry 

1 Company, 101st Royal 
Bengal Fusiliers 

1 Company, 6th Pnniab 
Infantry 

3 Companies, 6th Gur- 
khas 


upon tlie camp and firing into it befoie the troops were thoroughly established 
m their new position 

The positions of these picquets weie rathei advanced and exposed to be 

_ , ^ taken m flank, and they were fiom natuial features 

Commissioner s Report , i j r u 

* not easily defensible 

Majoi Ross commanded at this point, and the bieastworks were held by 

180 men of the 14th Native Infantry, who, being 
gieatly out-numbered by the enemy, were, m the first 
instance, compelled to give way, but being remfoiced 
by the tioops, as pei maigin, re-took the post and diove back the enemy 

The enemy, howevei, having gamed a laige accession 
of numbers, again attacked the picquets, when it 
became necessary for the two lowest down on the 
hill to fall back on the third, which was nearei the 
camp bieastwork. 

Oui loss on this occasion was very consideiable 
(see Appendix C) , and the enemy were known to have 
lost 130 killed and upwards of 202 wounded 

The piequet upon which the lower picquets had retired was withdrawn 
after dark On its withdiawal the enemy pressed on, and some few of them 
endeavoured to annoy the camp until at a late hour of the night, but without 
making any serious attack 

Sir N Chamberlain stated that the conduct of Major Ross, 14th Native 
Infantry, merited his approval, and he again begged to lecommend him to the 
notice of the Commander-m-Chief 

Of the offieeis who fell on this occasion, Sn N Chambeilam wrote 
as follows — 

“ Captain C F Smith, of the 71st Highland 
Telegram Chamber ain 8 Light Infantry, was an office! of long and good 

service. 

"Lieutenant H H Chapman, Adjutant of the 101st Regiment, had been 
sent by his Commanding Officer to convey an order, but, feeling that his 
own wound was mortal, he begged of his men to leave him and to assist 
Captain Smith to the real instead. His regiment has lost m Lieutenant 
Chapman an admirable Adjutant, and the seivice a most promising officei 

" Lieutenant I. S Gr. Jones, of the 79th Highlandeis, who, on officers being 
called for for the foice, had joined the 71st Highland Light Infantry as a 
volunteer , and 

“ Lieutenant W P Mosley, of the 14th Native Infantiy who was shot 
when the lowei picquets were forced to retire/'’ 

Amongst the wounded was Lieutenant Inghs, 14th Native Infantry 

19 tli November — It was found that the water piequet erected the day befoie 
Sir N Chnuiberlam’s Des- was moie advanced than neeessaiy, and it was therefore 
T atcb > abandoned this day, and a new position chosen and 

stockaded about 300 yaids to the lear 

During the day the enemy kept up a file upon the “ Ciag 33 and water 
picquets, when Captain R B Aldridge, 71st Highland Light Infantiy, 
was killed at the latter, and Ensign C M Stockley, 101st R. B F, 
severely wounded at the foimer piequet For other casualties see Ap- 
pendix C. 

The troops had now been very hard-worked, day and night, foi a montli , 
SirN. Clmmbcilnm’s Tele- having continually to meet fresh enemies, it was diffi- 
cult to lepel the attacks and provide convojs foi 
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supplies and wounded sent to the rear There were at this time 166 wounded 
and 286 sick men in the camp, and every animal not urgently needed m camp 
was sent to Permouli. 

The Akhund now proclaimed that any deserter from his camp should have 
his property confiscated. Some men were reported to have joined him from 
Kabul , their object was not known. The Akhund, it was known was averse 
to the proposal of the Bun£r tnbe to treat, and said he would not be bound 
by any engagement they might make he also abused the tribes for want 
of gncoees 


Major James, Commissioner of Peshawar having returned from furlough, 
Colon *1 R. T*jior’» r«- took over political charge from Colonel K. Taylor, 

port. G.B., on this day but Colonel R. Taylor at hi* 

L*tt*r from sir R. Mont- own special request remained with the force to be of 
gomery to Ootocd T»jlor an y UM h e could. 

2 Oti November — The garrison* of the ' Crag” and water picquets were as 
marginally noted. 

Chamber Uln*i About 9 a. M the enemy began to collect in 

CrMS great numbers near these picquets the “ Crag* being 

loo m«, ioi«t R. b. ¥ as before the point principally threatened. They 

loo „ roth r N L wore howev e r cheeked ro some degree by the fire of 

TuTit L. l Peshawar Mountain guns Captain Hughes from 
loo 3 rd PL previous experience, ana hi* acquaintance with the 
ground knowing exactly on what points to bring bis 
fire with most effect, even though tho enemy were not visible from the 
Battery the ' Crag’ and water picquets also mutually supported one another 
by their cross-fire at 460 yards. 

Up to a late period of the afternoon the enemy had made no impression 
upon the “ Crag’ picquet though numerous standards had been gradeally sd 
van cod under cover to withm a few yards of the breastwork, bnt about 8 p u 
the unaocountable oonduot of a portion of the garrison gave the enemy poe- 
seesion of the post. This was not, however, accomplished without affording 
the officers and men who held the lower portion of the picqnet the opportunity 
of distinguishing themselves by the resolute way in which they endeavoured 
to hold their portion of the post under very discouraging circumstances, 
abandoning it only when it was no longer tenable. These officers were 
MqjoT H G Delofosw of the 101st Regiment, who commanded the picqnet, 
Captain ft Q Rogers of the 20th Panjab Native Infantry, and Ensign 
A. It. Sanderson and Staff Assistant Surgeon W Pile, both of tho 10 1st 


Regiment. The two last officers were killed at the breastwork whilst endea 
vtmnng to rally their men The above officers were well supported by some of 
No. 5 Company of the 101st Regiment, and by some of the 20th Native Infantry 

On the fall of the ' Crag’ picqnet co ming to tho notice of Sir N Cham 
berlain he immediately ordered the 71st Highland Light Infantry and 
the 5th Gurkha Regiment to be got under arms and proceed to tho upper 
camp and at tho same tim e directed Captain Gnffin s half battcrv, and the two 
24- Founder Howitzers of No 8 Panjab Li^ht Field Battery under Captain 
T H Salt, to open fire upon the * Crag ’ which they did in so efficient a manner 
(joined to the fire of Captain Hughes’ Mountain guns) ns effectually pre- 
vented the enemy from attempting to occupy it in anything like largo number*. 

On tho 71st and Gurkha Regiments reaching the upper defence* Colonel 
Hope C.B., commanding the former regiment, was ordered to storm the “Crag 
in front, and Lieutenant-Colonel Vaughan, with the 6th Gurkha Regiment and 
5th Panjab Infantry, to go round the hill so as to take tbe lower portion ot 
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it in flank. The 71st discharged their duty in the most steady and soldier- 
like manner, led by Colonel Hope, who, with his 
Sergeant-Major was the first to enter the woik, 
which was re-taken without much loss on our side 
The 5th Gurkhas with detachments of the 5th and 
6th Panjab Infantry supported on the left. Lieutenant 
S Beckett of the 5th Panjab Infantry, being one 
of the fust to reach the summit, and also foremost 
m enteung the woik on the left 

Thus for the third time the “ Crag” picquet was 
lost and won. A spot which from the heavy losses sus- 
tained there on both sides had become known m the 
country as “ Kutlgar,” or the place of slaughter 
Lieutenant- Colonel Vaughan and Major J P. W. Campbell, commanding 
5th Gurkhas, weie both wounded 

Colonel Hope then pushed forwaid m pursuit of the enemy, having been 
joined by Lieutenant-Colonel Vaughan's column, and drove them for some dis- 
tance over the height m the dneetion of Lalu. After continuing the pursuit 
as far as seemed prudent, Colonel Hope led the troops back towards the “ Crag,” 
and was severely wounded whilst superintending the re-occupation of the 
picquet, which, at his special request, was garrisoned foi the night by 200 men 
of his own regiment 

Sir N Chamberlain accompanied the storming column, and when near 
„ . the crest of the slope received a severe wound, which, 

port°° ne ay ° rs Ee ’ though it did not pi event him pressing on and enter- 
* mg the woik at the time, subsequently obliged him 

to relinquish the command of the force, and Lieutenant Anderson, Adjutant, 
3rd Panjab Cavahy, his orderly officer, was also wounded 

The circumstances attending Sir N Chamberlain's wound are thus des- 
Memo from General cribed by Colonel Taylor, who accompanied him “ He 
R Taylor “had dissuaded the General from leading the advance, 

“ but, as the men could only stream up slowly, a sword m hand rush on the 
“ part of the enemy was to be expected, and the Geneial, fearful of any failure, 
“ pushed on with Colonel Taylor to the front. The advance though slow, because 
“ of the ascent, was unchecked , on the crest, however, showers of stones were 
“ bemg hurled, and the shells from our guns were bursting just over the heads of 
“the leading men, and close to the top the General was struck by a shot m the 
“aim”' 

The excellent service rendered by the artillery, both previous to and durmg 
s -nt m -i , , the assault of the “ Crag,” elicited Brigadier- Geneial 

pntdx. am er am 8 QS " Chamberlain's highest commendation especially as 

regarded the Peshawar Mountain Battery, the guns of 
which were served under a heavy fire , their position, viz , on the upper 
defences immediately adjoining the “Crag,” made their assistance most valuable 
at a veiy cutical moment With reference to the part taken by the 
artillery in this day's proceedings. Sir N. Chamberlain m his despatch 
specially brought to the notice of the Command er-m- Chief the Officeis com- 
manding Batteries, viz — 

Captain Griffin, C Batteiy, 19th Brigade, Royal Artillery 
„ T H Salt, No 3 P L F. Battery 
„ T Hughes, Peshawar Mountain „ 

Colonel Wilde’s Telegram Foi a casualties see Apppendix C The 

enemy's loss was reported to be 120 killed and 200 


Colonel R Taylor’s Re- 
port 

Sir N Cliamberlain’s Des- 
patch 

Colonel R Taylor’s Re- 
port. 

Sir N Chamberlain’s Des- 
patch 

Colonel R Taylor’s Re- 
port 

SrrN Chamberlain’s Des- 
patch 
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wounded. Largo reinforcement* were stated to have joined the Atbond this 
day 

Sl»( to iM\ Hovtnisr —The action of the 20th seemed to have had a 
Colonel a Ta,W. B. ‘‘“’“i 1 T" 11,0 enem L n °twitturtnndlB g that 

pert. they had giuned a temporary sura*^ and had wounded 

the Brigadier General, which last unary it would have 
been natural for them to mate and think a great deal of. However, from the 
20th November to the 16th December (u will be hereafter shown) they made 
no farther attaok in foroe and at one time their gathering had dwindled so 
much that there appeared a possibility of their giving op the game altogether 

Early on the morning of the 2 let, Colonel Vaughan, commanding the 
Li»nU(x«nt-OJOTd advanced piqnet, moved out, drove off a few of the 
Wilis's Telegrams. enemy in the vicinity, and recovered without a casualty 

all the bodies of our men slam on the 18th Twelve 
of the enemy were killed. The ' Crag” picquet defences had been improved, 
and the troopa wore id the name position they occupied before the previous 
day’s attack. 

On the 22nd the enemy came at the invitation of the Commissioner, and 
removed their dead Tho sick and wounded officers and men were safoly 
oecortod to Permouh. The defonoes of the " Crag* pioquet being now completed, 
that post wu ocoupiod by 200 Rifles of a British Kegiment^held on alternate 
days by the 71st and 101st Regiments The health of the troops was good, 
and tho weather mild 

On the 23 rd a small party of Ban enrols were allowed to take away sorno 
of their slam 

26^4. — The enemy still remained quiet, but large numbers appeared m the 
plain near the village of Ambeyla, and an attack was expected either on the 
20th or 27th. The defences of the “ Crag 1 ' and water picquet* had been much 
strengthened by Colonel A Taylor the Chief Engineer Communication 
with the rear hod also been greatly improved bv the completion of a second 
line of road to Khnnpor by a low ndge of hills easily occupied by our 
troops. The men were hutting themselves, and as the nights were getting 
very cold arrangements were being mode for getting up tents. 

Sir Neville Chamberlain e wound proved more tenons than he had expected, 
and it was with the greatest regret he nad to 


OhsmberUtn’s request to be relieved of the command of the force 


patch. 


whioh therefore devolved temporarily on Lieutenant- 


Colonel A T "Wilde, a B., who had been in charge of the camp since the 
General was first wounded. 

In relinquishing the command. Sir N Chamberlain thus spoke of the 
conduct of tne officers, non-commissioned officers, and men — 

l#f The nature of the service had made tho duty unusually heavy, and 
the troop* had been under arms night and day On no occasion however, 
had there been the least manner on this account and every duty had been 
performed with the most cheerful alacrity 

2nd He felt sure it would be considered most satis factor}’ that though the 
ranks of the Native regiments contained members of almost every tnbe ou 
the frontier including those who were fighting against us, there bad been 
no desertions and no backwardness in any instance to engage the enemy 

3rd Ho said the services of every regiment with too forco bad slrcauy 
been alluded to, with the exception of the 32nd Panjsb Native Infantry 
(Pioneers) under Major Morgan, and the 4th and 6th Companies of the 
Sappera and Miners under Lieutenant Tucker The nature of the service b*a 
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made it indispensable to employ the 32nd altogether on the defences and lines 
of communication, and he therefore took this opportunity of saying that its 
services and those of the Sapper companies had been of the greatest value to 
the force. With regard to the 82ud, such was the paucity of men that, even 
when they nad laboied duiing the day at the bieaslworks and roads, it was 
impossible to avoid putting a portion of them on duty at night for the 
defence of the camp. The discipline of this regiment and its conduct reflected 
great credit on Major Moigan and Ins officers. 

4 Hi He added, that although there was no scope foi the employment 
of the fewcavali v ( 11th Bengal and Guides) retained m camp, yet they always 
took dismounted duty, and were most useful m aiding m the night defence of 
the camp 

5 ill He brought to the notice of the Commander-in-Chief the very 
meritorious conduct of the whole of the ofllceis of the force, fiom all of whom 
he said he had at all times received the most cordial support, as he then 
publicly acknowledged. 

The officers he wished particularly to bring to notice were — 

Colonel Hope, c b , commanding 71st H L I., who had command 
of the front defences fiom the time of arnval of the foice in the Ambevla Pass, 
until the time of its changing position to the eastern heights, and whose dis- 
tinguished conduct at the re-talcing of the “ Crag” picquet on the 20tli has 
already been mentioned 

Lieutenant-Colonel A. T Wilde, on , commanding Corps of Guides, who 
commanded the right defences, and who, although the position his legi- 
ment occupied in camp, did not give him the opportunity of gaining distinc- 
tion in actual conflict with the enemy, rendered the most constant and 
valuable aid , the excellent arrangements he made for the le-cnpture of the 
“ Crag” picquet when it was taken by the enemy on 13th November weie 
particularly alluded to 

Lieutenant-Colonel J L Vaughan, commanding 5th Panjab Infantry, 
who commanded the Left Defences from the time of the ai rival of the force in 
the Ambeyla Pass to its changing its position to the right heights. He at 
all times rendered the most cordial assistance and support, and was consider- 
ed by the Bngadier-General a most intelligent officer 

Lieutenant-Colonel A Taylor, c B., Royal Engineers, Chief Engineer with 
the force, who afforded throughout the most hearty co-opeiation, and whose 
sei vices were of great assistance to the force With Lieutenant-Colonel 
Taylor’s name weie associated those of his subalterns. Lieutenants H E. Blair, 
J Biown, and T. T Carter, all of the Royal Engineers, who, whether when 
engaged with the enemy, or when employed m then more legular duties, 
well upheld the reputation of their coips. Lieutenant Caitei joined the 
force to cairy out the objects of the trigonometrical survey, and volunteered 
his services undei Lieutenant-Colonel Taylor 

Captain J S Tulloh, Royal Artillery, Senior Artillery Officer with the 
force, who most carefully overcame all difficulties, and m whose opinion m all 
matters connected with his arm of the service, perfect confidence was held 
by Sir N Chamberlain With Captain Tulloh’s name were associated those of 
Captains Griffin, Salt, DeBude, and Hughes, all of whom have been previously 
alluded to. In Captains DeBude and Hughes, Sn N. Chambeilam said that 
the service had two officers most admirably fitted for the command of mountain 
batteries, who by their zeal had, he believed, bi ought that arm of the service 
to as great a degree of efficiency as the ordnance then m use would 
admit of 
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Lieutenant- Colonel Salisbury, oommandmg 10 let Boyal Bengal Fusiliers 
\rho hod been moat zealous in the discharge of every duty, and who was 
specially noticed for his distinguished oonduct in the re-tatmg of the " Crag” 
piequet on the 18th November 

Major Boss, commanding 14th Native Infantry an officer of most 
soldierly determination, whose excellent oonduct on the 18th and 18th November 
has previously been specially notioed. 

Major C H Brownlow, commanding 20th Panjab Native Infantry, who 
particularly distinguished himself when oovenng the retreat of the reconnoi 
tnng party, 22nd Ootober, when commanding the Eagle's Neat” pioquot, 
26th October and when commanding the ‘ Crag” piequet on the night of the 
12th November Sir N Chamberlain stated that in addition to any other 
mart of approval the Commander m-Chiaf might consider thu offioer to 
deserve he would moat strongly recommend him as having well earned the 
distinction of the Victoria Cross by his personal gallantry on e nch occasion of 
hu being engaged. 

Major C P Keyes, commanding 1st Panjab Infantry, whose distinguished 
oonduct on every occasion of his being engaged have already been specially 
noticed, and whose services were of the utmost value to the force. 

Captain W D Hosto, commanding 6th Panjab Infantry, whom tho 
Bngadior General begged to thnnk for his cheerful and soldierly bearing and 
for ms marked gallantry at the head of his regiment on the 20th October 

Burgeon Simpson 71st H laght Infantry sen lor medical officer with 
tho British portion of tho force on whom it devolved to make all arrange* 
monte for the sick and wounded of the British troops, whioh duty he performed 
giving entire satisfaction. 

Surgeon H B Buckle 1st Punjab Infantry senior medical officer with 
the Native portion of the foroe, whose superintendence of all arrangements for 
the numerous native nek and wounded, in the most zealous and efficient 
manner, the Brigadier General particularly wished to bring to the no taco of 
the Commander in Chief 

Captain J 0 Jenkins, in charge of the Commmanat Department, to whom 
the force was highly indebted for tus untiring exertions to keep it throughout 
os well supplied as if it had been in cantonments and whose services Sir Neville 
desired to bring specially to the notice of the Commander m Chief 

Lieutenant-Colonel Probyn o, n., v a, commanding the small party of 
Cavalry m camp who, although he was only afforded the opportunity of oon 
duotmg the reconnoitring party in the Chamla Valliw on 22ud October, and of 
charg ing the enemy who endeavoured to cut off his return to camp, Sir 
N Ohamberlnm wished to bring to notaoe, for his extreme desire to have his men 
employed on every duty where it was poesible to employ dismounted cavalry, as 
also the cheerful manner in whioh he made his own servioes available on every 
possible occasion 

In giving prominence to the names of the above officers, SirN Chamberlain 
begged to express ft hope that the services of officers whoae name* had 
been brought to notice m previous despatches, but who wore not mentioned m 
tho above list, would also obtain the favorable consideration of the Coni 
rounder in-Chief, and ho would also beg to acknowledge the services of bU 
staff, ru Lieu tenant- Colonel Allgood Assistant Quarter Master General w bo 
had discharged his duties satisfactorily, ond afforded every assistance j 
Wright, Assistant Adjutant-General, and Lieutenants F N Mackenzie (Stan 
Officer Panjsb Irregular Force), W C Anderson and H. S Jsrrett who bsn 
acted as orderly officers and given perfect satisfaction 
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The non-commissioned ofliceis and men specially lecommended by Bngadiei- 
Gencial Chamberlain for then distinguished gallantly weie as imdei . — 

71st Regiment, Pnvate William Clappeiton. 

,, Geoige Stewnifc. 

„ William Malcolm. 

101st Regiment, Sergeant Jeremiah Biosnan 
Lance Corpoial G Simister. 

Private Francis Baibei 
„ Daniel Lane 
,, Francis Elliott. 

„ Charles Fitzpaliick 

SirN. Chambeilam also begued to acknowledge the hearty co-operation lie 
had received throughout from Colonel R Tayloi, c. b , who had been, up to 
within a few dajs of his (Sir N. Chamberlain's) letirement, chief civil and poli- 
tical officer m the camp He stated that Colonel Tayloi had used eveiy possible 
endeavour to procure mfoimation of the movements and pioeeedings of the 
enemy, and when the situation of affims afforded little scope for political 
negotiations, both he and his assistant, Captain A A. Munro, Deputy Com- 
missioner of Peshawar, resumed their position as military officeis, and 
accompanied the troops when engaged with the enemy 

26/t& to 29 Hi November — Ou the 26th the enemy assembled m small 

Colonel Wilde’s Telegram P arties on the nd 2 c above tbe advanced picquets, and 

° reinforcements were sent to the upper camp, with 

orders to attack, should the enemy attempt to descend. No collision howevei 
, r T , took place, and the day passed off quietly. This day 

Nnjor , “ mcss ^ mt was May, a day on which, owing to the supeistlti- 

ous reverence of the enemy (it being the Mahomedan Sabbath), it had hitherto 
been customary with them to attack in force 

But although, since the 20th, there had not oceuired anything of impoitance 
m the field, the woik of the political officers had been steadily going on 
Major James had done all that was possible by negotiation to weaken the 
enemy, and had met with considerable success, due in some degree to the losses 
sustained by the confedeiacy. 

He had succeeded m diawmg off Ahmed Khan, with the gieater poition 
of the Asazai and Salarzai sections of the Buner tube , the Ranizai were 
also induced to return to their homes to the number of 2,000 , Sobut Khan, 
of Swat, also sent home his immediate followers , minor personages acted m 
a similar manner, and amongst those who lemamed a mutual mistrust 
prevailed These desertions were becoming so numerous, that the Akhund 
issued denunciations, as already stated, against all who should leave the field, 
and the Moulvi lfi-doubled his efforts to bung back the wavering 

On the 25th a deputation had been received from the Buner jirgah , and both 
from conversation with those composmg it, and with men who arrived at intervals 
by permission to take away their slam, it was evidentjbhat the mam body of 
the Bunerwals were leally mclmed for peace It was hoped that the jirgah 
would now come to terms, and agiee to a brigade passing up the Chamla 
Valley to Malka. The greater portion of them was ceitamly inclined to do 
so, but the negotiation was broken off by Zaidula Khan, who was informed 
hy the Moulvi that his rival, Ahmed, had received large sums of money 
from the Commissioner However, the negotiations lesulted m the retirement 
of Ahmed Khan, with two important sections of the tribe 

Meanwhile, the above desei tions were moie than counterbalanced by the 
auival of laige lemfoi cements to the enemy Some 3,000 men amved at 

Q 
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intervals from Bajawor under Fautalab Khan the chief of that eoontiy 
The Haji of Kurntr, the spiritual adviser of the Hasannu, arrived vn& 
about 500 men , and hu repute for sanctity rendered his advent n matter of 
(treat rejoicing to the war party 8U] it was noted that, notwithstanding 
thoee accessions, the enemy were ao divided and mistrnstfol of each ether, 
that they were nimble to resume the attach, even on a Friday as previously 
stated. " J 

802A Nov6wib6T — On the 80th, Major General Garvock arrived in camp and 
assumed oommond of the force which was now organized into two brigade*, 
the details of which are given in the appendix. 

lsf io 14/4 Dccewker — At one tune it was in contemplation to make a 
demonstration on the Swat border as well calculated to draw off some of the 
enemy and facilitate the ndvanoo of the Ambeyla force as the column mating 
the feint on Swat would still remain within a few marches of the Ambeyla Pare, 
But this plan wnj not earned out, and some delay occurred m the troop* which 
were to have been so employed (the 7th Fusihen and 8rd Sikhs) reaching the 
Ambeyla force The other reinforcements which armed consisting of the 
03rd Highlander* and 28rd Maxbi Pioneer*. 

But although the enemy had been bo disheartened by their defeats that, 
after the 20th November, they had made no further 
bj on the camp and the Bane rivals were 

’ JT really desirous for peace, the reinforcement* which 

they had received made them still believe they could successfully opposo 
onr advance and as the 08rd Highlanders, the laat of onr reinforcements 
marched into the camp the bands playing them in, the plain below and 
around Ambeyla were oovered with formidable masses of armed men 
evidently paraded ns a counter display to oure 

The force had at this tune two parties in its front. 

1 The Banerwal and Chamla tribe*, originally fighting for their 

country, but now crediting our repeated assertions 
Mijor Jimeri BtporL that we had no intention to invade them. Weary 
of the war divided amongst themselves and subject to innumerable vexations 
and inoomemences by the presence amongit them of bo huge a host. 

2 The Moulvi and his fanatics with the Akhund and ms allies, a mixed 
assemblage of men from far and near whose ranks had just been reinforced 
by Gazan Khan the chief of Dhir, with 0,000 men, and who imagined 
they were beginning to realize their dream of years, rtx , the expulsion of 
the British from the Trans- Indus. 

However, Major James's communication with the tribes was now having it* 
effect. On the afternoon of the 10th December, a deputation from the Berner 
tribe had come into camp where they remained nil that night. Every chief of 
influence was there, and after several lengthy discussions thoy hod agreed — 
ljf That they would accompany the Commissioner with a force and 
destroy Malta 

2nd That they would expel the Hindustanis from their country 
They left on the morning of tho 11th, to obtain the sanction of the 
Akhund and his allies to these arrangements 

At first, by the complete silence of the enemy, the withdrawal of some of 
their picqucts and other indications, a pacific reply wss anticipated j hut on 
the Idth the day fixed for n decision, repeated firing of musketry, welcoming 
fresh arrivals and the report* of proclamations by the Akliuna fulminating 
anathemas against any one who spoke of peace, prepared tho Commissioner 
for tho message which arrived early on the morning of tho Hth to the effect 
that the jtrgoh (deputation) had been orerruled by Gazan Khan and other 
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new-comers, and that they were therefore unable to leturn to the camp. It 
was further intimated that a geneial attack on the camp was to be made on 
the 16th, and they advised oui taking the initiative, when they, the JBuners, 
would take no prominent part m the action 

Offensive measuies were, tlieiefoie, at once decided on by the Major-Gene- 
lal m communication with the Commissioner for the next day, to anticipate 
fuithei reinfoi cements expected by the enemy 

At this time theie was a force of some 4,000 of the enemy at Lalu, 
including some 300 Hindustanis, and as no attack could be well made on 
Ambeyla with that force on its flank, it was deteimmed to attack the former place. 

The increasing boldness of the enemy was appaient from the fact of 
paities taking possession dui mg the night of all the roads to the rear, 
preventing any messengeis leaving camp, which appeared to be their sole 
object, for they vanished m the morning 

On the amval of the 7th Fusiliers, 93id Highlandeis, Sid Sikhs, and 23id 
Panjab Infantry, the force consisted of about 9,000 men, and the arrange- 
ments for the attack on Lalu were as follow — 

Rations for two days were served out on the 14th, and cooked during the 
night 

The attacking tioops were formed into two columns, viz — 


1st Column 

Hazara Mountain Train 
1 Company Sappers 
7 tli Royal Fusiliers 
3rd Pani at Infantry. 

4tt Gurkh as 
23rd Pioneers 
32nd Pioneers 

Colonel W Tumei, c B , 97th Regiment, 
commanding 

Lieutenant F H Campbell, 71st H L I , 
Brigade-Major 


2 nd Column 

Peshawar Mountain Tram, 4 guns 
101st Royal Bengal Fusiliers 
Corps of Guides 
3rd Sikh Infantry 
5th Gurkha Battalion 
1 Company Sappers and Miners 
Lieutenant-Colonel A Wilde, Guide Corps, 
commanding 

Captain A O R Chester, 4th Gurkhas, 
Brigade-Major 


Lieutenant -Colonel Vaughan with 2,900 men was left m camp foi its 
pioteetion. 

Despatches from Major- Yotli December — At daybieak on the 15th, the at- 
Genernl Gnrvock, Brigadiers tacking force consisting of 4,800 men, unencumbered 
Wilde and Turner by tents or baggage, was ready to move 

This column assembled at the base of the “ Cia g” picquet, and on receiving 

Movements of 1st column the order advance ' it moved in the following foi ma- 
tron — 

4th Guikbas, 3 companies skirmishing, 3 m support 
3rd Panjab Infantry, 4 companies skirmishing, and 4 m suppoit, covering 
ught flank. 


Mam Body 

7th Royal Fusiheis. 

Company Sappers 
Hazaia Mountain Tiam 
23rd Pioneers 
32nd ditto" - 

The advance was made from the light flank of the water picquet, on 
leaching the ciest of the heights overlooking that position, the enemy’s 
picqucls weic encounteied, and driven with some loss to the “ Conical 

Hill" 
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the Conical Hill the l«t column wu repartifed by s valley abont 
t 0 ' “ d Brigadier Tomer therefore directed the troop* to lino tho 
orat of the height, overlooking it from out own nde, to await the arrival of 
4 Hamrn Mountain gone which, on coming up, were forthwith brought 
uraj ortura Under cover of their fixe, the 28rd Pioneers, supported by the 
82nd Pioneers Here moved up into a valley on the right, and secured a height 
iv hi ch enabled the left of the enemy's position to be turned. 

As soon os the 1st oolamn had passed out of the mnip position of the 
MoTomenti of tie fed upper camp, the 2nd oolamn was formed in the 
coImim following order — 


Advance (heard 
Bth Gurkha Battalion 
101st Royal Bengal Fan here 
Peshawar Mountain Tram 
Sappers and Miners 
Corps of Guides 
8rd 8ikh Infantry 
Mo on t ain Tram extra ammumbon 
Infantry ditto 


Rear Guard 

Detachment, 3rd Sikh Infantry 

Colonel E. Taylor aocompamod Brigadier Wildo throughout the opera- 
tions. 

The oolamn advanced trader the " Crag” picquet, the skirmishers of tho 
Bth Gurkha Battalion quickly reaching tho low ndge of rooks immediately in 
front of the enemy's position, which was situated on a high steep hill covering 
the hamlet of Banda 

This hill was occupied bv tho enemy, who held it m strength behind 
■tone breastwork*. The following dispositions were mode for the assault 
the Mountain Battery moved up and opened sufficient fire to koep down the 
matchlock fire from the heights the 101st Royal Bengal Fusiliers and Corps 
of Guides were formed in line of contiguous columns out of fire beyond the 
ndge the other two regiments being held in reserve, in column of seaborn, to 
preserve the left flank daring the cammg attack 

Both columns were now reedy to assault the " Conical Hill,'” which 
was the mmn position of the enemy This was a most formidable position 
The hill sides were rooky, precipitous, and scarped by nature and the 
summit strongly occupied was strengthened by stone breastworks offering no 
ordinary obstacle. The aaoent would have been a matter of oonsidcrnhlo 
difficulty under any circumstance*. Below it, and to its proper left, was 
the hamlet of Banda, strongly protected by artificial defences. Beyond it 
stretched o narrow ndge terminating in a hill of lesser elevation, and then 
came a small picturesque level, backed by a lofty range, containing tho 
vi lingo of Lain. 

On the bngle sounding for tho assault, under cover *f the gnus 
of tho Mountain Battery, which wore admirably served the two columns acted 
as follows —Tho 1st column advanced down tho hill across the valley* and 
in ten minutes wore driving the enemy down the opposite side of tho height- 
In tho 2nd column tho 101«t Royal Bengal Ftuibcri rondo rtroight for Uw 
highest peak a strong work crowded with the Hindustani fanatics and their 
Pathon allies, tho Corps of Guides taking a point a little below, with tor 
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object of taking 1 tlie pressuie off the 101st, to whom the most difficult pait 
of the assault bad been safely assigned. The 101st leaping into the bieast- 
work bayoneted some 30 of its defendeis, and the Corps of Guides, turning 
the position under a sliowei of stones, shot and cut down numbeis as they 
retieated from the peak of the hill to escape fiom the assault of the gallant 
101st Fusiliers, while the reserve under Colonel Wilde seemed the line of hills 
on the left overlooking the Chamla Valley, and diove small paities of the 
enemy befoie it. 

The enemy, some 2,000 m number, were now m full flight towards the 
hamlet of Banda, and were lapidly puisued by the men of the 2nd column, 
pait of the Corps of Guides, and the 23rd Native Infantiy had the honoi of 
leaching the hamlet about the same time 


The milage of Lalu now appeared about a mile and a half on the right 

flank of the 1st column. Bugadier Turner theie- 
ovemen o s o umn f oie piessed the pursuit m that direction, leaving 

five companies to guard and bring up the guns, and followed the enemy 1 so 
closely that they retieated m the utmost confusion down the hills towaids 


Ambeyla 

As soon as the main position of the enemy had been gained by the 2nd 
, T . „ _ , . column. Brigadier Wilde moved the Mountain 

Movement of 2nd column t,., . . , jo.i i , 

Battery to the end or the ridge, and placed the two 


legiments which were m reserve m position to watch the spurs of the 
mountain leading up from the Ambeyla plain agreeably with Major-General 
Garvock’s instructions The enemy, evidently under the impression that the 
force had pressed on too far, leaving its left unguarded, [came out m large 
numbers from the village of Ambeyla, and threatened both the left of camp 
and the communication with it along the mountain by the second column, 
sending a heavy column up the spurs and vigorously assaulting Brigadier 
Wilde’s column. 


On securing possession of the village of Lalu, Brigadier Turner found himself 
with the 1st column on a line of heights flanking the approach to the “ Conical 
Hill.” Seeing the attack which was now being made on the 2nd column, the 
fire of the guns of Brigadier Turner’s column was brought to bear on the flank 
of the enemy 

As soon as the enemy’s attack was developed. Brigadier Wilde sent foi 
reinforcements. Befoie this requisition could reach the Majoi-General, he 
had already despatched two companies, 7th Fusiliers, to support the 2nd column, 
and, on receiving Brigadier Wilde’s requisition, the 101st Fusiliers, with the 
exception of four companies left at the “ Conical Hill” and on the ndge 
beyond it, protecting two guns of the Mountain Battery, were sent to Bugadier 
Wilde’s support, who was at this time rejoined by the Corps of Guides 

Passing these troops along the lear, Brigadier Wilde re-occupied all the 
ground close up to the “ Crag” picquet, and thus received the enemy’s attack 
About this time the enemy made a gallant attempt to force the line of 

communication with the camp at the point held by 
Memorandum by Major- £p e g r( ] Sikhs, under Lieutenant-Colonel Benny, but 
' lJt were successfully beaten back by that regiment, which 

lost 14 men killed — Lieutenant Cook distinguishing himself m this affair 
Shoitly afteiwaids, Major-Geneial Garvock directed a forward movement 
to be made, and the Guide Infantry and a part of the 5th Gurkhas, well led 
by Lieutenant Codungton of this regiment with a pait of the 3rd Sikhs, 
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gallantly charged down one of the spare the 101st down another, when the 
enemy woro driven off with great (daughter, leaving a standard in the hands 
of the Gurkhas, and in their flight ooming under the fire of the guns of 
the 1st oolumn, 

“Whilst the advanood force under Major-General Garvock’s command was 
operating m the direction of Lain, a desultory attack was made by a con 
siderable number of the enemy upon the front and left flank of the upper 
camp Being met by the fire of the only one of Captain Griffin a guns 
(C-19th Royal Artillery) which oould be brought to bear upon them from 
the standard pioquet, and by the musketry fire from the breastworks, the 
enemy were reduced to taking cover amongst the rocks and broken ground, 
from which they caused, from time to time, considerable annoyance to the 
upper camp, also to C-10th Royal Artillery and to the adjoining breast- 
works. 

Later in the forenoon, guooeesive bodies of the enemy endeavoured to 
approach the oamp by the gorge from the direction of Am h ay In but ooming 
under the fire of the guns of C Battery, in the lower camp they broke away 
to the left, and ascending the ravines and spun to the front of the position, 
joined in the attack upon the upper camp 

The advanced picquet npon the ndge below and in front of the n Crag” 
pioquet (oonnsting on this day of 50 men 1st Panjab Infantry), had been 
threatened, from early morning by a constantly increasing body of the enemy 

Tho ground occupied by the advance pioquet, from which the whole of the 
centre of our position could be commanded and on whioh the “ Crag” picquet 
could not, from the nature of the ground, maintain an effective fire was tho 
point the enemy strove to gain Ibis point was so important to the safety of 
the mam position that Lieutenant Unwin, 1st Punjab Infantry, was instructed 
by Hqjor C P Keyes commanding that regiment, to hold it os long os ho 
could with any degree of safety The enemy repeatedly crept up under cover 
of the rooks withm a few yards of the pioquet having driven in n small party 
placed there for observation. Lieutenant TJnwm was then reinforced, and 
subsequently had £00 rifles at his disposal, moluding 60 men of the 5th 
PnrytD Infantry under Lieutenant Fox, — all that could be spared from tho 
reduoed force and the enemy who made two vigorous attempts, in considerable 
strength, to take the position, were only repulsed era each occasion by the 
pioquet charging down upon them, inflicting a loss of 40 killed. 

At this time (about 2 p it ) Miyor C H Brownlow, 20th Pnnjob Nafrre 
Infan try, who had command of the Right Defences of the upper camp, obscrv 
ing that the enemy Beamed muoh dispirited by the ill -success against Lieute- 
nant Unwin s picquet, determined to assume the offensive from the camp and 
accordingly about 100 men of the 1st Psnjab Infan try led by Mnior C. P 
"Keyes, advanced from the breastworks and by a succession of well-executed 
charges upon the different points occupied by tho enemy, completely cleared 
the whole front and left flank of the defences, driving the enemy m great con 
fusion into the plain below, leaving their dead on all sides. 

All opposition having now ceased in every part of the field, and tho enemy 
being in fall retreat, arrangements were made for bivouacking for tho niglid 
Brigadier Turner occupied the ground ho had gamed in tbo vicinity of Lola, 
Brigadier Wilde that between the camp and the Conical Hill, Not a shot waa 
fired during tho night. Our losses ore given in tho Appendix C Those of 
tbo enemj were 40U killed and wounded. 
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lsf Van jab Infantry 
Jemndnr Mali Sing 
Har ildar Him Sing 
„ Afznl 
Sepoy Bootali Sing 
„ Sur Bdlend. 

„ Mowaz 
5th Vanjab Infantry 
Hiuildnr Jumuli 
Sepoy Shir Nnz 


Majoi -General Gaivock m Ins despatch begged to diaw the special atten- - 

tion of the Commandei-in-Chief to the distinguished 
gallantly of Major Keyes and Lieutenant Unwin 
Colonel Vaughan stated the 1st Panjab Infantiy 
deserved the gieatest ciedit for their conduct . 
Major Keyes alluded to the way m which Lieutenant 
Keen and Vallings, 1st Panjab Infantry, had led 
the attack on the light and left, and to the assist- 
ance afforded to Lieutenant Unwin by Lieutenant 
Ohphant The men marginally noted, were specially 
mentioned as having distinguished themselves. 

16 ih December — Eaily on the morning of this day 4>00 sabres of the 11th 
Bengal Cavalry and Guide Corps, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Probyn, were brought from camp, and the ordei was given to move 

The 2nd (Brigadier Wilde's) column, which was accompanied by Major- 
General Garvoek, passed down by the spuis m its immediate fiont, the Mountain 
guns attached to it and' the cavalry descending by a steep path, which ran 
down a hollow on the right The descent occupied about two houis, and 
Majoi-Geneial Garvoek said he believed that ground moie difficult, for 
mounted men had never before been travel sed, even in the hills of the 
Anatola 

The plain was reached about mid-day, and a 
column, as pei maigm, having been foimed, Bngadiei 
Wilde advanced across the valley towaids the Buner 
Pass, the troops in high spmts confidently hoping 
foi an engagement on ground comparatively easy to 
what they had been pieviously accustomed to. 

As the column had debouched into the open country, 
the enemy appeared m gieat foice on a low ndge of 
hills, which completely covered the approach to 
Ambeyla, and numerous gay standards of all colours 
weie visible on the piomment hillocks The position 
of the enemy was one singularly well chosen, but 
Major-General Garvoek detei mined, after a careful examination, on attacking 
it and turnmg the enemy's right 

On approaching this position, Brigadier Wilde had formed his Brigade into 
two attacking columns, but he encountered but little opposition where 
most had been expected The giound m his fiont was of great stiength and 
peculiarly capable of defence , but the enemy, seeing his left would be so 
effectually turned by the 1st (Brigadier Turner's) column and by the cavakv, 
abandoned his position, and almost without firing a shot retreated slowly 
towaids the pass leading towards Buner 

As soon as the 2nd column had begun to descend from the “ Conical Hill," 
the 1st column, having the shoitest line to pass over, had moved m echelon of 
regiments fiom the left, the Sid Panjab Infantry went down the spur which ran 
parallel to that by which the 2nd column was descending, and protected the 
right flank of that column , the 4th Gurkhas marched down the next parallel 
ndge, and the mam body, consisting of the 28id Pioneers m advance, left wing 
Loyal Fusiliers, Hazara Mountain Tiam, Sappers and Miners, and right wing 
Loyal Fusiheis, proceeded down the gorge leadmg fiom the village of Lalu to 
that of Ambeyla and the Chamla Valley , while the 32nd Pioneeis crowned the 
heights and effected a parallel movement, covering the light flank. 


Advance Guard 
1 company Guide Corps 
Column 
Guide Corps 

101st Royal Bengal Fusi- 
liers 

Peshawar Mountain Train 
Sappers and Miners 
6th Gurkhas 
3rd Sikli Infantry 
Ammunition Dandis 
Rear Guard 
1 company 3rd Sikh In- 
fantry 
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The pstbiny was steep and in parte precipitous and rocky and it wn* 
with great difficulty that the Moan tain gnus could be brought down 
bat Captain de Kndd, by his energy and pereevehmce, overcame all obetacles 
a company of Sappers and Miners under Lieutenant Toeker rendering most 
valuable eervioe. At 2 30 p u Brigadier Turner found himself able to 
debouch into the plain with the leading regiments and the left wing of the 
Royal Fusiliers 

The 3rd Pan jab Infantry and the 4th Gurkhas had now effected their 
junction with the right of 2nd Brigade, and with it were m possession of the 
extreme right of the enemy’s position winch was abont a mile and a half from, 
and facing the entrance to, the Buner Pas* 


Up to this time the cavalry had remained concealed behind a projecting 
spur , they were now ordered to advance and passing on at a gallop under 
Colonel Probyn and Captain Hawes of the Grade* passed round the left of the 
enemy’s position now in our possession, swept into the valley boyond, and 
n r, halted to the eastward of Ambeyla. The town which 

Deip * had been previously abandoned was immediately fired, 
largo stores of gram falling into our hands 

The mam portion of the 2nd Brigade had deployed immediately opposite 
the town of Ambeyla, and Brigadier Turner pros now ordered to try and cut 
off the rear of the enemy from the pass, as they were retreating from before 
Bngndier Wilde but at the same time not to compromise himaelf m the 
pass He therefore formed a lrae of the 28rd Pioneers and left wing of tho 
82nd Pioneers, with the right wing of that regiment in column of companies 
at wheeling distance left m front, and directed them advance along the 
south western faoe of the village of Ambeyla, the left wing of tho 7th 
Royal Fusiliers forming the reserve, in quarter distance oolumn, in roar of 
the centre of the line. 


After passing the town, which wu* m flame* the right wing of the 32nd 
web brought up in prolongation of the line to the right, which brought 
the right near the base of the hill which shut m the month of tho pass 
The advance was steadily continued in the same order to withm about 800 
yards of the mouth of the pea*, when the enemy opened a fano its fire of 
matchlocks and rumburuks, which was returned by the line a* it continued 
to advance. As a large body of the enemy were observed moving to their 
right and beyond the left flanr Brigadier Turner moved two companies from 
the reserve of the Royal Fuaflier* and placed them in on oblique portion 
covering the left whilst at the same time Colonel Probyn also moved a body 
of his men into a position which still farther covered the left flank. 

Seeing these movements, the enemy made a fanous onset, sword in hand 
upon tho left flank of the line which was now in broken ground oovered 
with jungle. The 23rd and 32nd Regiments of Pioneers composing it were 
ttaggerS for the moment by the mddenne» of tho onslaught, but turning 
quickly on their assailant* they destroyed the whole of them, not allowing one to 
escape. Upwards of 200 of their IkxIicj lay oj»n the field, 40 of whom 
were Hindustanis Lieutenant Alexander of the 23rd was killed, and Captain 
Chamberlain and Lieutenant Nott of the 23rd, and Major AYhder and Lieute- 


nant Marsh of the 32nd, were wounded. 

Flushed with success the Pioneer Regiments now pushed forward into 
the paw driving the enemy before them. But the day was far spent, the 
hostile position was occupiea in great force and Miyor General GarvocL was 
betides nworo that the Government did not desire to invade Buner the with 
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drawal of the tioops was theiefoie oideied - This was effected m echelon of 
regiments from the light under covei of the fire of the guns of the Hazaia 
Mountain Tram, and half of C. Batteiy, 19th Bngade, under Captain Gnffin 
The guns of this Batteiy had been bi ought on elephants fiom the camp and 
were now fully hoised No molestation whatever was offered by the 
enemy, who m immense numbeis and m sullen silence lined the heights 
above 

The numbeis of the enemy m the field dm mg these two days, viz, the 
„ 15th and 16th, weie 15,000 During these days the 

i njor , nines s cpor Buneiwals gave signal pioof of their sincerity by 

taking no piominent pait in the actions, the men who fought having been 
chiefly Hindustanis, Bajawaris, Swatis, and Gazan Khan J s men 

Thus the punishment inflicted fell, as Majoi James had hoped and intend- 
ed, on those who had in such an unpiovoked mannei joined in the contest, 
and ovei-iuled the Bunerwals m then desire foi peace 

17 th December — On the night of the 16th the columns bivouacked in the 
neighbourhood of Ambejda Duung the night Faiztalab Khan and the Baja- 
wans, Gazan Khan and his clansmen fiom Dhn, with the miscellaneous gathei- 
mgs from moie distant paits, were all in lapid flight towaids their home 
The Akhund, with, the Khans and people of Swat, alone lemamed on the ciest of 
the Buner Pass, — not as befoie with flaunting standards, but behind the hill, 
out of sight, and all prepaied to lun m the event of the troops advancing Thus 
enabled to act independently, the Bunei jngah (council) returned to Majoi 
James on the morning of the 17th, not even talking of teims, but simply 
asking for orders 

There were two plans open to the Commissioner The fust was to 
send a stroug bngade to Malka to destioy it, and to letuin by the 
Chamla Valley to Ambeyla But as it would be necessaiy to call up anothei 
convoy from Permouli, which would necessitate a delay of seven days m the 
advance of this bngade, during which time the Akhund and Moulvi would 
have time to collect then scatteied forces and to leceive lemforcements of" 
fresh men on their way to join them , and as this would give the Amazai, 
Mada Khel, Esazai, and othei noithern tubes, time to collect and oigamze 
resistance, and as, too, on the retiiempnt of the bngade theie would be no 
guarantee that the Hindustanis would not be allowed to letuin to Malka 
by the neighbouring tubes stuied up by these proceedings, this plan was not 
adopted 

The second plan was to require the Buner men to destioy Malka without 
any aid from oui tioops Its advantages were, that the success alieady gamed 
would be at once completed, collision with distant tribes m a lugged country 
would be avoided, and the Hindustanis would be cut off fiom eveiy hope of a 
le-settlement on the spuis of the Mahaban , foi the Bunei men would be 
obliged to associate themselves with the Amazai and Mada Khels, and if these 
tribes committed themselves thus openly against the fanatics, it would beasuie 
guarantee that they would not re-admit them 

But the destruction was to be real, not nominal , and it would be necessaiy 
that some British officers should accompany the jirgah to see the woik 
earned out This would necessitate the sending of an escort with them 
sufficient to protect them from any individual or factious acts of treachery. 
Of moie extended faithlessness, Majoi James had not the slightest anxiety. 
Half the pigah were to remain with him The force was m possession of the 
Chamla Valley, nud Bunei itself was at oui mercy At the same time it 
^vas known that Malka was deserted, and that theie could be no opposition 

' R 
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wbi°h the Buner tribe would be unable to overcome. Major General 
Garrock concurring’ in the Commissioner's views, the following requisitions 
were made on the Buner jirgab to which they unanimously consented t— 

L- — To dismiss the army of all kinds on the Boner Foss. 

II— To send a party to dee troy Mnlka completely to be aooompamed by 
British o {Boors and such escort as might be considered necessary 

ITT — To expel the Hindustanis from the Boner, Chombi, and Am pra 1 
lands. 


IV— To leave os hostages the whole of their chief men till the above 
requirements should be fully earned out. 

Leaving the greater part of their number with the Commissioner, a few 
returned to the pose, and by the next morning the army on its crest, including 
the Swat Khans and people, were hastening to their homes. 

Colonel R. Taylor from the first had been unremitting in his enquiries 
regarding the nature of the country and to no safer and more ohivalrous 
hands oould the importAnt and delicate duty about to be undertaken have 
been entrusted He was, therefore, deputed to proceed with the Bnner 
jirgab Escorted by the Regiment of Guides under Captain Jenkins and 
CokwJ Adrn a juila. a °f the Levies under the Sodom Chief Axis 

M a Tijlor jl *. Khan, and aooompamed by the officers marginally 

M*iar Roberta, v.cl, AmUt- noted, the party advunoed from Ambeyla on tho 

19th * n ^ J^aohed Kona at the upper end of tho 
nD J * Cham la Valley that evening Here they were do- 

lltjor Wrl*bi, a. x a. tamed on the 20th by heavy ram and it then bocamo 

Lljct. CUiUt *. *. apparent from the diminished number of the Bunor- 

wals that the jirgab intended rather to carry out their engagements by 
friendly overture# to the Amaxai than by ooercion Colonel Taylor fully 
appreciating the policy which had been adopted and specially supported by 
the evident frank aetermiuatioo of the Buner Maliks to fulfil their engage- 
ments, detet mined to aequiesoe in this plan of operations. 

On the morning of the 21st the weather having cleared, the maroh was 
oontmned. On turning to their right, the party entered the Amaxai lands of 
the valley leading up the spun on which Maika is situated. From Kona 
to Nagrur is 7 miles. Soon after leaving the former a narrow defile 
is entered which is highly defensible the road for about a mile follows 
the stony hod of the nullah and then turns up over a spar of tho 
ndge this spur, though not a very staff one, would be a good plaoe to offer 
opposition to sn advance. 

On arrival at Nagair, a party of the Amaxai appeared on a hill com 
mantling the onward march under their Chief Monza Khan, in full warlike 
array with standards and drums and it become known that they had 
been joined by parties of the Mnda Khels 

To those unacquainted with the real nature of the case it must have 
seemed a critical moment, and undoubtedly it was one 
Report by Mijor Jam**, jeqamng the utmost tact and firmness on the part of 
the political offioer ; hut Colonel Taylor was an officer who eminently possessed 
those qualities. The Eenzais (Usds Khels) had not suffered in the war 
as others had done, although they had sent men to aid, and had lost a Malik 
ana another section, the Hasan mu, had too faUy 
committed themselves It was never cleared up bow 
a«*«l T ‘ J this large body of Esazaw appeared at Nsgsir 

Colonel Taylor bad on interview with their chief Malik, ami he was con 
fared and gave a lame account of the matter it appeared that they were 
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either marching to join the war and had only heard, on leaching the 
Mahaban Valley, of the complete collapse of the tribes, oi that Mouza Khan 
having heal’d that the Bunerwals had given in, and were going to foice the 
burning of Malka on the Mahaban tribes, had called the Esazais up to see 
what aid they could afford to mitigate the evils. 

The Buner Chiefs advancing held council with those of the Amazai, and 
Memorandum by General after a long conference the army of the latter with- 
Tnylor drew Mouza Khan and their other headmen now 

joined Colonel Taylor, and noth this accession of strength the party pioceeded 
to Malka, wheie it arrived late in the afternoon, and wheie, owing to the delay 
caused by the above interruption, it took up its quarters for the night 

Malka was situated on an elevated plateau, on a northern spui of the 
Mahaban ndge It was a much larger and more substantial place than any 
-known m those hills, containing several large edifices, among which the 
Moulvi’s hall of audience, barracks for the soldiers, stabling, and a powder 
manufactory, formed conspicuous objects There were no regular fortifications, 
but the outer walls of the houses were connected and formed a continuous line 
of defence with posterns There was also a towei at the gateway. 

The place was found deserted, and on the morning of the 22nd the Buneis 
and Amazais commenced to burn and destroy it An effort was at fiist made 
by the Amazais, and afterwards bj r the Buner Khans, to save a large portion 
of the place on the plea that it had been occupied by men of their tube and 
not by the Hindustanis , hut Colonel Taylor was film and detei mined to 
destroy the whole place, which was completely done by noon The escoi t 
witnessed the burning, but w'eie m no way employed in the work of de- 
,, struction Whilst this was going on, mfoimation was 

6 General 1 Taylor nJ ° r " brought that the Amazais weie going down the valley 

to join the Esazais, who had lemamed at Nagair, 
which of course caused Colonel Taylor much anxiety 

The Shirgar Pass by which the column had to return was a difficult one, 
and if the smouldering sparks m the mmds of the hillmen had blown up into 
a flame, and recklessness of the future had set m, the position would have 
been a most cutical one, but Colonel Taylor never wavered in his detei mination 
Shortly afterwards, Aziz Khan, the Buner Malik, who was m a manner in 
general charge of the pioeeedings, sent word that he wished for leave to go 
down the valley to look after what was going on, and Colonel Tayloi agreed 
at once, putting full trust m the honest intentions of the Buners to carry out 
their engagements. Matters were speedily ananged by Aziz Khan, who 
oidered the baggage, winch had begun moving towards Kona, but which had 
been stopped on the above untoward report, to come on 

Colonel Taylor spoke to the Amazais who weie present, but they were 
sullen, and not inclined to answer in good spirit, however, they were saved 
the trouble by Zaidula Khan, the Buner Chief, who stepped m front of them, 
and, grasping his beaid with his one remaining hand, said — “ I am answerable 
for these men, both for their conduct now, and for then excluding the Hindus- 
tanis m future >f 

This incident illustrates the fact, that the Mahaban tubes, though stiong 
and not to be despised with then stiff country, aie yet poweiless to resist the 
will of Buner. 

If things at times looked a little lowering and uncertain, it was but the 
natural result of the position in which this force was placed, then task had 
taken them through a narrow defile into a cup of wild mountainous country, 
never previously visited by om troops The force found themselves m the 
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presence of strong tribes certainly not over well pleased with their visitors, or 
the errand on which they had come, bat from the first Colonel Taylor felt 
confident that the representatives of the stronger tribe that accompanied him 
could carry out their engagements, sod overcome the would bo recusant. 

Colonel Taylor said, the spectacle of a tribe, like the Boner doing our 
bidding and destroying the stronghold of their own alii eg in the war at a 
distant spot, naturally under the protection of other tribee of well known 
prowess and strength, with British witnesses looking on, most have been a 
thoroughly convincing proof to the surrounding country of the reality of 
oar success, and of the indubitable proetrataon felt by the powerful Buner 
tribe, which bad been the foremost in opposing ns. 

The party returned to Kona that evening and on the morning of the 
2 3rd marched to the oainp on the Ambeyla Pass accompanied by some of 
the Amarai Maliks 

On the departure of Colonel Taylor the troops hod returned to their 
former position on the pass and the 1st, 5th, 0th, and 20th Papjab Infantry 
oommenocd their march towards their different cantonments and now the 
remainder of the force oommeooed its return to the plains, all being collected 
at NaokiRa on the 25th December 

Hxyor General Garvock in his despatch alluded to the hearty co-operation 
of Major James the Commissioner and he expressed hi* thanks to Colonel 
Taylor 0 . n Commissioner of the Denys t. He also spoke of the valuable 
service* of Colonel Turner o B , commanding the 1st Brigade, and the merit* 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Wilde, o. b commanding the 2nd Brigade; of tbo 
efficiency of his staff Colonel Allgood and Maior T Wright he commended 
the arrangements of Surgeon Monro 9Srd Highlanders, PM O , and of 
Assistant Surgeon Sylvester 11th Bengal Cavalry, who was in charge of 
the sick and wounded at Naotalle and the efficient discharge of his arduous 
duties by Captain Jenkins, Commissariat Offloor 

The names also of the following officers were most favorably mentioned ■— 
Major Johnstone, Revenue Survey 
Captain Normal Assistant Quarter Master General 
, Tulloh, Senior Officer Royal Artillery 
Captains GnffiD Hughes DeBude, and Salt, co mman ding Bnttenes. 
Lieutenant Clark. Royal Artillery Commissary of Ordnnuco 
„ Tucker commanding Sapper*. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Probyn v a o. b. commanding Cavalry 
Lieutenant Hawes commanding Guide Cavalry 
Colonel Shipley commanding 7th Fusiliers. 

Lieutenant Colonel Salisbury, 101st R. B P 
Miyor Keyes commanding 1st Panjab Infantry (who led his rcgi 
ment, although suffering from a wound received in a previous 
notion) 

Lieutenant-Colonel Renny commanding $n! Sikhs. 

Captain Close commanding 6th Gurkhas. 

Major Morgan, ditto S2nd Pioneer*. 

Captain Chamberlain commanding 23rd Pioneers. 

Lieutenant Colonel Vaughan 5th Panjab Infantry, 

(commanding troops left in camp) 

Major Parker 71st H L L 

Mqjor Brownlow commanding £0th Native Infantry 
Major Roes, commanding 14th Native Infantr) 

Captain TytJcr, \ c. commanding 4th Gurkha* 
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Mnjoi Burroughs, commanding 93id Ilighl.uidcis 
C.ipfnm Ruxton, commanding 3ul Punjab Infantry. 

Lieutenant Jcnkmc, commanding Guide Infantry. 

Captain Chester, 1 tli Guikbns, f Majois of 

Lieutenant and Adjutant Campbell, 71st H. L I, I Bngadc. 
Lieutenant Scott, 32nd Pioneers, Rnggagc Mnstci. 

He expressed lushest thanks to Colonel Adyc, c. n , Deputy Adjutant General, 
Rov al Artillery, and to Major Roberts, Assistant dual ter- Master Gcneial, 
attached to the force on particular sen ice, also to Lieutenant Mackenzie, Staff 
Officerof the Punjab Irrcgulai Force, and Lieutenant Jan ett, 1st Pnnjab Cavalry, 
Oi derh Officer, and Captain E. M. Jones, 20th Regiment, Aide-dc-Camp 
Brigadier Turner, who commanded the 1st Bngade, also favorably noticed 
the following officers , — 

Lieutenant Brown, it r, 

„ .1 action, 11 th Bengal Cnvnlrv, 

Ordorh Ofliccr, 


Captain Warren, it a 
sen ices 

Surgeon Choke, 23rd Pioneers, 


who volunteered his 


and added the following names of officers, native officers, and men who were 
leported to have especially distinguished themselves — 


101*/ It. B F 
Private Fergus Hill 

, Battery, C Bngadc, It A 
Captain Butt 
Lieutenant DeLatour 

Hazara Mountain Train 
Gunner Him Sing (2) 

„ Yargun Sing (2) 

Sappers and Miners 
Nark JIahomcd Klmn 

3rd Panjab Infant) y 
Captain Ogilvic 
Lieutenant Carden 
Subadar Bam Sing 

„ Astur Mahomed 
Jemadar Lull Sing 
„ Alladad 
Naik Sharkair 
Sepoy Ramian 
„ Fazal 
„ Ahmed 


Sepoy Hagnitnur 
„ Fandi 
„ Kalpa 
„ MirAf/ul 
„ Wnssun 
„ Hem Sing 

„ Slur Raj 

„ Mornd 

4th Gurkhas 
Havildni Chnmu Gosnm 
Scpoj Pertant Salu 
„ Modornm Rasnnik 
„ Bhow Smg Ivanta 
Sergeant Mnjor A Delnchcy 
23 rd Pionccis 
Havildar Niho Sing 
Sepoy Bhopal 

32 nd Pioneers 

Lieutenant Marsh, twice wounded 
Major Wheler, severely wounded 
Lieutenant Stevens, Adjutant 


In the 2nd Bngade Bngadier Wilde mentioned the names of- 


101s£ It B F 
Major Lambert, 

Captain Parsons, 


3rd Sikhs 
Lieutenant Cook, 

5 th Gurkhas 
Lioutenant Codrmgton, 

and of the following native officeis and men : 

10L<?i! B B F 

Private Daniel Flamecey, No 4 Co 
Color Sergeant Denis Macgratk, No 9 Co 
Corps of Guides 
Sepoy Surjun, No 1 Co * 

», Suba Smg, N o 6 Co 

3rd Sikh Infantry 
Jemadar Rautula Beg 

In his report Colonel Tayloi alluded to the services of — 

Major Coxe, Deputy Commissioner of Hazaia, 

Captain Munro, Deputy Commissioner, who accompanied the force, 
Lieutenant Sandeman, A. C , who had chaxge of the levies, &c., 
and said the levies did good seivice both m Hazaia and Yusalzai. 


Pay Havildar Bhooi Smg, No 8 Co 
Sepoy Utter Smg, No 8 Co 
6 th Gurkhas 
Jemadai Ratan Sing 
Sepoy Kalian Smg, No 2 Co 
„ Bog Smg, No 4 Co 
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And Major James after mentioning- these officers alluded to the servrea 
of — 

Lieutenant Powlett A C 
Mr Fatchme, Poet Master 
Mr Brown E TD 

Of the services of the Native chiefs Major James regretted that on this 
occasion he had bat a limited number to notice. He observed general 
apathy and indifference amongst those who oonld have rendered us important 
services, but faded to do bo but the following were a few bright exceptions of 
men who brought their entire energies and influence to bear in our favor 

Chief amongst these were Ajnb Khan and Aziz Khqn of 8 adorn. They 
arc brothers, and allied by marriage to two of the principal Khnns of Buner 
From first to last their octave co-operation was conspicuous and in the highest 
degreo valuable They were colled upon to furnish a contingent of 120 men, 
and they not only selected a really useful body but kept up nearly double 
the number at tneir own charges. To these Khan* and then* men were 
entrusted a part of the breastworks, the convoy of dAke, stores and officers, 
through the Shirdsra Pass and the duties cheerfully performed by them 
throughout were incessant, and accompanied at times with considerable danger 
They afforded a strong contrast to the useless bodies of men furnished by the 
other Khans of the district who were unable to take upon themselves oven 
the most trivial duties Ajab Khan and Aziz Khan were further constantly 
employed by Mqjor James in difficult and delicate bonnes* connected with In* 
negotiations, and m every way they proved themselves loyal and true to tb© 
British Government. Closely associated with them was Mean Mahomed Shah 
of I smalm, who on all occasions exerted himself honestly in our cause 
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SECTION VI. 


The coercion of ilie Jaduns and Utmanzais by a force under Colonel 

Wilde, 1864. 


AM BEYL A 

Thk sanction of Government was now obtained for a force to accompany the 

Commissioner for the purpose of requiring 1 security 
Report by Mnjor .Tmnc« j> rom ^ JC j nt ] uns n nd Utmnnznis, and Oil the 28tll 
Telcprnn from Colonel December a Brigade, constituted ns follows, marched 
lldc ’ C D from Nnokilln 

Lieutenant-Colonel A. Wilde, c. n., Guide Corps, commanding. 


Staff. 

Captain Norman, Assistant Quarter-Master Genet nl. 

Lieutenant Mackenzie, Staff Officer, Punjab Frontier Foice. 

Captain Taj lor, Assistant Commissary Geneial. 

' Political Officer. 

Major Janies, Commissioner. 

Troops 

Peshawar Mountain Train. 

Hazara „ „ 

101st Royal Bengal Fusiliers 
Corps of Guides 
3rd Sikli Infantiy. 

3rd Panjab „ 

5th Gurkha Battalion 
2 Companies Sappers and Miners. 

Ten days' supplies were earned with the foice, with ammunition at 200 
rounds pei Native soldiei, aud 140 lounds pei Butish soldier 

The remainder of the tioops of the Yusafzai Field Foice matched back 
to their respective cantonments 

The gieater part of the Jadun Chiefs had lemamed with the Com- 
_ — missioner evei since the commencement of operations, 

njor nmess epor . Malik Isa, the Malik most favorable to the 

Hindustanis and some others, had not done so, and the Commissioner had 
therefore pieviously allowed them all to return, with instructions to meet 
him at Maim, a village m British territory on the borders of their country, 
aud there to give seeunty foi the futuie 

The tribe is divided into two chief sections, the Mansur and the Salar 
The formei had geneially foimed the recusant party in all dealings with us 
under the leadership of Isa Khan, but, associated with him, had been Jehangn 
Khan of the Salai section Their attitude during the operations at Ambeyla 
had been, on the whole, satisfactory As already stated, most of the chiefs bad 
remained m the camp, and there had been no general collection of any portion 
of the tnbe against us Individuals had undoubtedly joined the enemy, but 
to nothing like the extent of our own subjects Aftei much enquny the 
Commissionei had only been able to tiaee two men of the tribe who had been 
killed or wounded, and at this time the main body weie undoubtedly in a state 
of alaim and leady to fulfil any thmg requited of them 
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On the 30Ui Bemmbor the troop, nmved «t Minm and on tho follomntr 
day all the ohiefij of the tribe had aasemhled in the nllagee of Bunt mid 
H *““P “? h®d-quartere of the Sfanrar nnd Salnr Beetione rapochvoly 
and both situated ahont 4 miles to the front Isa Khan wa irfth thorn 
but, actuated by fear he did cot come in to the Commissioner with the rest, 
though he counselled them to perfect submission However on Major James 

again sending for him, he came in and joined the Jirgnb 

On the 1st January the Commissioner bad a discussion with them on tho 
subject of their offences, whioh they admitted at the same time pleading- certain 
things m extenuation , it remained simply to take guarantees for the future 
When the Syada and Hindustanis returned in the previous July they 
occupied Mandi a place adjacent to Sittana, and built there a kmd'of fort 
of loose stones The villago itself belonged to Syads not connected with 
Mo hank Shah s family, and it had been spared m 1858, as they were con 
sidered to be blatheleas for what had then happened As the Hindustani" 
had however again found the plaoe ready to their hand and occupied it it 
liecame ns necessary to remove a powerless as a disloyal colony By requiring 
the Jed on and Utmansai to perform this wort a guarantee m their case 
would be obtained similar to the security we had in regard to the Bun envoi and 
Amaxai at Malta- Believing this to be a more complete and satisfactory 
termination than the tsking of hostage regarding whioh there were several 
difficulties. Major James made a demand on them for its execution to which 
they expree«ed their consent. 

During the night however wortod on by inter^rted parties and at tho 
instigation of Jehangur Khan the men of Gondap left the camp and de 
dined to he parties to the agreement The ostensible cause was declared to 
be that it was proposed to tote the force cut Gandnp, the direct road to 
Knbelj which portended miaohief to the village It was a case to be promptly 
met, and Colonel Wilde therefore moved oat on tho 
w ^ 8T * m oocl morniDg of the 2nd and occupied the low hills in rear 

of and over the village of Gandap The ascent was 
steep and difficult. The village was a strong one, situated among low hilts, 

and consisted of about a thousand houses full of ootton 

Jimwi Bsport. 0 ^ er Hie place was completely at our 

mercy, but being most anxious not to be forced to extremities tho 
Commissioner sent men of the Jadun Jirgah (all of whom together with thoso 
of the Utmanxai had accompanied him) to reason with the Gandnp pcoplo, 
when they all enmo in and agreed to joiu m the allotted work tho truops 
accordingly returned to camp nt sunset without a shot having been fired 

The following day the force proceeded to Kabul where tho Utmanxai were 
formally associated with the Jnduns leaving the camp there Major James 
proceeded on the 4th to Mandi, accompanied by Colonel Wilde and a portion 
of the trooj*. It had been recently much improved nnd contained some 
substantial houses. Ito whole was destroyed and burnt by tho Jirgnlu nml 
the walled enclosure denominated a fort, was levelled Sittana was found 
still a rum, as it had been left by Sir S Cotton in 1S5S On the 6th tho 
troops returned to Pihur where the Jnduns and Utmanxai executed fresh 
agreements individually and collectively, and at thoir intercession the Oondap 
men wore pardoned for their foolish conduct on the Sod. 

All the objects of the expedition Trans- Indus having been thus nreom 
pltshed nnd the season being too far advanced for cun active measures aguinst 
the Hosanxai of tho Black Mountain Colonel W Ode s Brigade was brnkeu 
up 0 nd tho troops returned to their respective cantonments being the la t 
of the 1 urafzai Held Force 
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SECTION VII. 

Submission of tbe Mada Ebels, Amazais, and Hasan Khels, and concluding 

remarks. 

Major Coxe, llic Deputy Commissioner of Hazara, bad been with tbe 

Report by Jtnjor Cow lr °°l’ s Barlnml watching- the Ilnsnnzni and pro- 

lecling the Anib territory. On tlie 9tb Jnnuaiy 
tbe Jirgali of the jMada Khels came m to him, asserting that they bad 
entertained no hostile feebng towards the British Government, but bad been 
compelled by a pressure of the neigh bom mg tribes, which they weie unable 
to resist, to join the hostile movement 01 ganized by the Btmcrs and Swatis 
They then executed an agreement to maintain in future fnendly relations 
with the Tan a wall Chief, and on no account to grant the Hindustanis counte- 
nance or habitation witlmi the limits of their countiy. 

Two days affcei wards, that section of tbe Amazai which had not pieviously 
waited on the Commissioner at Am be) la came m to Major Coxe, and also 

executed an agreement to exclude the Hindustanis 
m^nt° rt ^ Go ' crn * altogether fiom their limits. Later on, he also received 

the submission of the Hasanzais, with the exception 
of Kabal Khan, the son of the chief 

Of the results of the expedition Mnjoi James repoited “ The Hindustani 
colony have thus been driven from the wdiole of the terntoiy indicated by the 
Supreme Government They never exceeded 900 m number, and of these 
fully half have been killed and wounded in the Ambeyla Pass The remnant 
are now lefugees, partly m the remote mountains of the Trans-Indus 
Hasanzai and paitly with the Moulvi and Akhund on the confines of Swat 
It is unquestionable that, m the face of a determined opposition on the part 
of the most formidable and dangerous combination ever brought against us 
on the north-west border, the onginal objects of the expedition have been 
perfectly accomplished In endeavounng to defeat those objects, the united 
tribes have lost in lolled and wounded thiee thousand men , and the power 
and prestige of the Akhund of Swat, hitherto a decided souice of dangei, has, 
in a manner unsought by us, been tested and overborne 33 

With regard to the conduct of the tioops Major James said, that, 
although their geneial beaiing throughout an unusually harassing and trying 
campaign would doubtless be brought elsewhere to the notice of Government, 
there were a few cncumstances connected with it which might be appro- 
priately referred to by him Mischievous rumours were being recklessly 
circulated throughout the country by officious but irresponsible native agents, 
that some of the Sikh Kegiments of the force were about to declare against 
us, when theie was nevei the slightest ground for such rumour, and when 
at the veiy time the Sikhs were fighting bravely and falling m our cause. 
It was also a fact well worthy of being noted by Government, that under 
veiy pecubai cncumstances, the Pathan poition of the tioops gave signal 
proof of their loyalty It cannot be supposed that to fight against the 
Akhund was more agreeable to them than to other Mahomedans, and yet 
m no single instance did his advent amongst the enemy influence their 
conduct The casualties amongst the Pathans were fully as numerous as 
those of any othei race many of oui soldieis weie closely allied to some of 


s 
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the hostile tnlws on one occnmou when the enemy oame to onr mcqnete to 
romorn their dead, a young sepoy of Bunt* had the pam of rrcognmng hu 
own father among the bIiuq ! b 

Colonel Taylor, whilst bearing like testimony to the good con d not of the 
rath on soldiery wrote — u Personal influence of officers will always be found 
to ho the only stand by for the Government interests when the religious cry is 
raised, and the fidelity of onr troops is being turn pored with Pay, pensions 
and orders of merit, may and would be cast to the winds when the honor of 
the faith was in the scale bnt to snap the association of years, and to torn 
in his hour of need against the man whom he has proved to be just and 
worthy whom he has noted in the hour of danger and quoted to his family 
is just what a Pathan will not do — to his honor he it said. The fact was that 
the officers in oomp were so long and kindly associated with their soldiers that 
the latter were willing to set them before their great rehgious Pangendrum 
himself 

In forwarding the despatches relating to the campaign the Commander 
- .. f tb« D*. 111 ^ ir Hugh Rose stated that he desired to 

pQt/Mjnt*nv-Oen*T«l. brmg to the special notice of the Government of 
India, Brigadier-General Sir N Chamberlain k. a n, 
and Major General Garvock, who had respectively commanded the Yusafxai 
Field Poroe and to recommend that they might receive a suitable reward for 
the very important services they hod rendered to the State. 

He also Drought under the notice of Government the very good service 
performed by Brigadiers Turner and “Wilde. The latter officer had served 
throughout the whole of the operations, and after General Chamberlain was 
wounded temporarily exercised the command of the force, during which timo 
he eo raed the Commander in Chiefs especial approbation 

The Commander in Chief entirely concurred in the enoomiuma bestowed 
by Generals Chamberlain and Garvock on the officers and men of the field 
force at largo for the exoellent spmt they had durolayed The duties devoir 
mg on the picquets wns specially prolonged and hard but tho troops British 
os well ae Native performed them with a cheerfulness and good feeling oharoo- 
terurtao of their high discipline 

His Lxoellency stated that it was due to military merit and devotion 
of the highest order and might be some ooosolation to the relatives of the 
officers in question that the Commander in Chief should record how nobly 
three offlooia of the greatest promiso died in action 

Lieutenant Richmond ot the 20th Native Infontiy when about to be 
relieved at the expiration of his tour of duty, prevailed on his commanding 
officer because it was a poet of danger to allow him to remain for four succes- 
sive days in charge of the u Eagle s Neet” pioqnct, whore he was killed by 
a bullet through tho head 

Lieutenant Chapman of tho 101st Royal Bengal Fusiliers, although know 
ing that he was dying of a mortal wound bound up tho wounds of a brother 
officer, and sent an important message to the position. 

Lieutenant Davidson of the 1st Punjab Infantry, rather than retire iron 
his poet died fighting to the last against overwhelming numbers, vmn a 
horoiam that elicited the admiration of one of the pnnapol chiefs of the 
Bnner tribe 

Tho Commander in Chief continued — , , 

So important is the question of supplies in all military operations, tua 
would not do justice to tho most efficient manner in which thoj were 
iu the lowfcu Field Force if he did not bring to the notice of 
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Government the excellent services of the Assistant Commissary Geneial, 
Captain Jenkins Notwithstanding the difficulties of feeding so laige a foice 
m a mountainous countiy beyond the limits of our own territory, not only was 
no complaint ever pieferred, but the General Officeis m command, and Com- 
manding Officers of Regiments, reported that the rations weie remaikably 
good, and that their issue was liberal and umnteirupted throughout 

He added, that Suigeon Simpson, m b, 71st Highland Light Infantry 
and Surgeon Munro, m d , 93id Highlanders, on different occasions 
the senior Medical Officers with the British portion of the force, and Suigeon 
Buckle, the semoi Medical Officer with the Native tioops, and the Medical 
Officeis of the force generally, peiformed then duty ably and successfully 
under difficult cncumstances. 

Before concluding his leport. Sir Hugh Rose stated it was due to the 
Native troops employed, particularly to the regiments organized since 1857, 
that the Commander-in-Chief should submit to the Government of India a 
practical proof of their discipline and fidelity Every effort was made by the 
Akhund of Swat and the hostile tnbes to seduce to their cause their co-religion- 
lsts m the Native regiments opposed to them, but, with the exception of 
one young Buner leciuit, their sense of duty and discipline kept them true. 
The following general older was published by the Government of India — 
His Excellency the Governor General m Council, m publishing the 
despatches received from His Excellency the Commander-m-Chief, regarding 
the late operations against the enemy m the Mahaban Mountain and the 
Chamla Valley, embraces with much satisfaction the opportunity now affoided 
him of thanking the troops for their services 

The gallantly, fortitude, and endurance, which have been displayed 
throughout the expedition, are worthy of the highest praise, aiid His Excel- 
lency will have much satisfaction in bringing them to the notice of Her 
Majesty’s Government 

The Governoi Geneial in Council cordially acknowledges the very dis- 
tinguished services of Buga dier- General Sir N B Chambeilam, k o. b , 
(whose wound and impaiied state of health aie much legretted by His Excel- 
lency,) and of Major-General J Garvock, m successive command of the 
Yusafzai Eield Foice 


" He also thanks the political officers. Major H James, c b , the 
Commissionei of Peshawar, and Colonel Reynell Tayloi, c b , for their 
valuable services 


“ While the acknowledgments of the Governor General m Council aie due 
to the whole of the officers, non commissioned officers, and soldiers, com- 
posing the late Yusafzai Field Force, for the excellent spmt they displayed 
from first to last, he desires especially to commend those who have been 
prominently brought to notice m the several leports of engagements, and by 
His Excellency the Commander-m-Chief, more paiticulaily Colonel Turnei, 
c. b , and Colonel Wilde, c. b., m command of Bngades, the lattei of whom 
served throughout the opeiations, and for a time commanded the whole foice to 
the entire satisfaction of the Commander-m-Chief 


"The Governor Geneial m Council also desnes especially to thank those 
officers who held the command of corps oi battenes, or who perfoimed 
responsible staff duties, and earned the approbation of the Commandeis of 
the Foice and of His Excellency the Commander-m-Chief 

"The successful exeitions of the Commissanat Department under Captain 
Jenkins, and the sei vices of Surgeons Simpson, Munio, and Buckle, and of 
the Medical Depaitment geiicially, aie much appreciated by the Governoi 
General in Council 
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“ It will afford the Governor General in Council the highest satisfaction to 
eubrnit to Her Majesty's Government the names of such British officers and 
Bjoldien as may be recommended by His Excellency the Commander m Chief 
for distinction or reward The reward bestowed by the Major General 
Commanding the Force on Native officers and soldiers, in anticipation of 
sanction, are confirmed by the Government of India 

" TTie Governor General in Council laments the severe loss sustained by 
the troops in their gallant encounters with a brave and determined foe, and 
joins with His Excellency the Commander in Chief in admiration of the 
noble spirit of the officers named by His Excellency who died at their posts 
under cireumstanoee most honorable to their memory 9 

In acknowledging the receipt of the despatches regarding these operations, 

n . , . 0 the Secretary of State for India observed that they 

taj^oF^ut* for iocSa. had been conducted with great skill by the military 
officers employed, and the negotiations with the 
tribes no leas so by the political officers who accompanied the foree. That 
the result had been eminently successful, and that Her Majesty's Govern 
mont heartily concurred m the commendations which the Government of 
India had bestowed upon the pnnaipal military and political officers who 
had conducted these operations to a snooeesftU close Sir Charles Wood 
stated that the services of Sir Neville Chamber] am and General Gar-rock 
would be noticed in the Military Department and that the excellent 
judgment displayed by Major James in hia negotiation! with the driliei 
and especially the manner m which he oonverted the Bun envois into 
serviceable allies, and employed them in the destruction of the stronghold 
of the fanatics at Malka, indicated in a still higher degree those qualities 
phich had already earned for him the confidence of the Government of 
ndia whilst Lieutenant-Colonel Taylor had also earned the thanks of 
Tor Majesty's Government by the judicious manner in which ho had 
erformed the duties entrusted to him in regard to the operations against 
dalhu. 

The subsequent ocuree of events relating to the Hindustani fanatics ore 
given later Bnt Colonel B- Taylor in wnting of the 
llonOTS pdma ** ?*"** campaign, expresses his doubts whether even had It 
Imnrm Iwif.-imhund t.hnt the firmer TVmuIfltJOTi 


07 been known beforehand that the Boner population 

rould oertuinly take part against our foroe the route by the Ambeyla 
‘obi would have been rejected; for it promised paramount militay ad van 
ige* and a position m the valley, affording equal opportunities either for defeat 
ig their attaoks or for assuring them of our friendly intentions towards them 
n Colonel "Wilde's opinion the Bauer tribe wns much more under the 
ifluence of the fanatics than was commonly supposed, and would hero aided 


hem by whatever route our advance was made. 

The information regarding the pass was not actually incorrect- It was in 
ommon parlanoe an easy one open to camels, and the ordinary road for trnffio 
■otn the Cham la Valley The error lay in the informant* being unablo to 
idge of its fitness for the carnage with which the force was furnished. 

The other route* were known to be at lenst a* bad os this. There was 
the great unbroken back bono ndge of the Mahoran 
Coicod T.jior'. jytw^teh. ^j onDt2UD/ ^th rough Steep spun descending towards 
tho plsin Thu difficult country had to be entered somewhere, and ft wns 
a prtxo to have found ft route by which the whole could bo turned, and tho 
task accomplished, apparently by occupying country m which oar troom 
oould bo so placed that they would be as strong as fn our own J 0 *" 

therefore ablo to deal with vastly numerically superior bodies of the MU tnbes 
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SECTION THE 

Snliseqnent comfort of the Jadrms, Bimerwals, and Hfodortams. 

Cou>XEL McGeigo* in hu “ Gazetteer” give. tie foBomDg acwnnt of tie 
TieJ.dticj. nmdcrt of tie Jtdma after tie condtuwn of tie 

treaty entered mto Irr tiem with Major Jamej after 
the Amber la campaign ■ — 

“ In December IS 84, ther again permitted some of theee Hindustanis 
to rwde in Mandt and Sittana, and aided them m plundering expeditions m 
British temtoiy In IS 85, ther con tin cod in this count and aho permitted 
Fome of the Scad fanatics to come to MandL In 1S80, ther also committed 
some infringements of their treatr, the worst being a meeting- held with their 
»ar cf ion, and m then- country to coned er whether the fimatu-? chn nl d be permit- 
ted to re-occupy Sittana. In January IS 67 ther permitted one of the leading 
Srad fanatic* to occtrpr Sen, and in April then- conned (Jiigah) m ad e a 
request that he might be permitted to r emain. Being refused ther reiterated 
their request, but with no better tncccd. Ther then on the 27 th April, came 
down and attempted to build a tower near oar border at Kail, bat being 
attacked bv the Utmaniai, were wonted and obliged to demst, hanng Iwt 13 
killed and 14 wounded- Ther then desisted on the farther threat of a 
blockade 

Their conduct continued to be so umahsfactcrr that on the 15th Jane 
7S70 a blockade was declared against them. Ther then commenced raiding 
in oar temtorr attacking the vilbgrs of Barah, Garni and Khar Ther 
were however, alwnvs driven off by the men of Topi and Mann. On the 
14th July, it was reported that they had sent for aid from the Hindustanis at 
Balaam- 

On the 10th Jalv 1S70, ther assembled in considerable force m a ramie 
called the Konde), and erected a high and strong barricade apparentlr fir the 
purpose of shelter in the event of their being driven back m anr attack on 
Pnnjman Jhanda and Boka. At tins barricade SCO men were stationed. In 
the coone of two ot three darr, however, it was swept a war bv heavy ram 
and was not rebuilt. 

On the 17th Jnlr IS70 a partv of Jadnns made a font of a night attack 
on Pnnjman. Shots were exchanged bat without on either ndc The 
Jadans retired at noon of the same dar focr or fire Jadons beaded brMirhar 
an outlawed British subject made an attempt to drive off bv stealth a herd 
of cattle M*. ngmg to the village of Jhanda. The mamrovre was dtscortrcd 
m time and the plunderers got awav to the hills, bnt withoct their bootr 

On the ISth Jnlr a night attack was made on Maim bv some 50 Jadon? 
bat the Maim men bong on the alert drove off the awaflant* wi.hcnt k** 

On the lPth Jnlr one Akhtarai a chain-comer emplorvd ra the >e de- 
ment was met as he was going in tbi evening from Topi to Barah, hr a remap 
land of Ah Shcr Kbels and Shahi Khels (J adorn), and murdered hi« bedr 
being afterwards blown up with powaer 

On the 20th Jnlr some zemindar* of Maim cot ploughing were threa enod 
by 50 Jadnns, who made a descent on them. The armed escort of the *e»in 
dar* acectnpaivnng them fired on the Jadum who rctnrnel the shots bnt fieu 
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as tlie mqn of Maim came moving out to the rescue Latei m the day, the 
watchmen of Datugiah weie fired at by a small band of Jaduns, who letired 
before they could be attacked. The Jadun head-quarters removed from Gujar 
to Malka Kadeh, and preparations were made for a grand assault on Maim, 
Topi, and Pan] man 

On the 22nd July, an attempt was made during the night to surprise and 
do some damage to Pihur, but failed, as the police weie on the look-out The 
outlaying pickets of Jhanda and Boka weie fired at by straggling parties, 
hut without effect. 

On the 24th July, the Jaduns lifted a held of 15 cattle from the boundaries 
of the village of Salim Khan. 

On the 25th July, Mr. Pnesbley lepoited that, notwithstanding these 
numerous petty attacks, no large force had entered Butish territory, but they 
were collected in large numbers at the village of Gujar m a threatening 
attitude Then application for assistance to the Bunerwals, Swatis, Amazais, 
and Hindustanis, was said to have met with a promise of compliance m case 
they should be attacked 

On the 26th, the Deputy Commissioner visited the bolder to see the 
arrangements made foi the defence of the villages. Two towers were built at 
Panjman, and were constantly manned with a force of 125 men 

On the 27th August, a paity of Jaduns came down into the Maim lands, 
and drove off two head of cattle, one of which they afterwards maimed and left 

On the afternoon of the 28th, about 4 P. at , some 300 Jaduns came down 
and established themselves m a strong position on a mound near Maim, and 
thence commenced firing at long ranges The Maim men got togethei and 
went out to attack them, but they weie largely reinforced, and it was not 
until neai 10 P at that the Maim men, reinforced by reliefs from Topi, 
were able to attack Four men and a horse of the attacking party were 
wounded, the Jaduns fled at once Their loss is not known , one of the 
wounded Saidula Khan, a Malik of Maim, afterwaids died His death caused 
a great sensation amongst the Utmanzais, to the family of whose Khans he 
belonged On the 3rd August, three cows and three oxen belonging to one 
Zebar Shah, grazing within the boundaries of Bahinai, were earned off by two 
Jaduns and an outlawed British subject to the Jadun village, Gujai. Theie 
was leason to suspect the Maliks of Bahinai, themselves Jaduns, of complicity 
On the 4th, 100 Jaduns came to Barab, m British teiritoiy, on pretence 
of taking part m the funeral obsequies of Aslam Ah Khan, a man of some 
influence, who had died there. Aftei the Fatiba, they made a feint of attack- 
ing Pihui, but after firing a number of shots without barm letiied On the 
same date Shahdad Khan of Hund and Ibrahim Khan of Zeda, both of 
whom with their levies weie guarding Panjman at the desire of the Jaduns, 
met their jirgah on the boundaiy, they having been authorized by the Deputy 
Commissioner to open communications with them The Jaduns expressed 
their desire for peace and readiness to come m and hear on what teims they 
could again he admitted to our friendship At the same time they expiessed 
then readiness to return cattle and othei property taken from any British 
subjects, except Utmanzais, and did m fact m seveial cases return such pio- 
perty As to the exception, it is to be remarked that, owing to the position of 
the Utmanzais immediately on the Jadun fiontier, the collisions that have taken 
place have been, so far as British subjects are concerned, almost entirely with 
Utmanzais, and the deaths that have taken place on either side have caused a 
hitter feeling between the two, to which may be added that Kabal, with which 
the Jaduns have long had a feud, is Utmanzai It being deemed desnable to 
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BnttfU Government In coneeqnenee of tln» nsolve, the fcnatac*, to the 
nrnnbor of about 700 fighting men, aocompomed by Feroj Shah end 
A»m KJmn, made a precipitate retreat to Molt., where they commeored 
to re- build, their houses, and made arrangements with the A moral 
Alv, Bnp i ,IleS 'a r meantime the Moulvi Abdolo in person visited the 

fonnd means to turn away his anger, for the Mini was 
recalled and permission given to the Hindustanis to re -settle in Boner, 
the greater portion of them returned to Bar kata, bnt had not been there 
™ry long before the intrigues of their leaders ogam brought them into 
trouble The Moulvi Abdula was indnoed to join a league that had been 
founded by A mm Khan and other Buner Chiefs together with the Amnmi* 
and Mukarub Khan Ex Chief of the Khuda Khdj, to oppose the influence 
of the Akhund and obtain for Mutarab Khan recovery of his former 
possessions and reinstatement at Panjtnr Mutarab Khan, who, after hn 
expulsion from the Totali villages, and the destruction of Pnnjtar and 
Mongol Tana by our troops bad oome m to the Commissioner of Peshawar, 
nnd boon allowed to reside in British territory, was the prime mover m this 
plot, by which he sought to regain his former position his money cemented 
the various alliances and purchased the neutrality of some of the Boner 
Chiefs. On the 2nd of August, Zaidula Khan (Buner) committed the 
first overt act of hostility, by selling a number oi Swat traders passing 
through his lands. The Akhund immediately mustered his followers ana 
directed the Buner tribes to break up the league by expelling the Hindustanis 
and putting to death the refractory chiefs In pursuance of his orders the 
Esnrsis and Salarrai Bimerwals attacked and killed Zaidula Khan in his 
bouse. On the 12th they arrived, together with the Akhund’s followers 
before Baxknta, and sent a message to the Chief Moulvi giving him one day 
to remove all hw followers, women, and children 

The fanatics at first thought of resistance, and exchanged a few shots with 
the Salarxais, bnt were induced by Axim Kh nn to give in and commence pre- 
parations for a retreat. The next day the whole body evacuated Baxkatn the 
women and children being sent on a head and the rear brought up hr a guard of 
BO or 60 men armed with rifles. For the first few miles all went well, the Buner 
men being occupied m plundering and burning the deserted settlement j bat ns the 
fugitives neared the pass between Bur kata and Bottom they saw tho hills 
on both sides held by the Akhnnd s followers The mass of the fugitives, 
including the Monlvi Abdula, Awn lyhan and the Boner Chiefs, pushed 
on through the pass and made their escape with slight loss hut the rear guard 
was out off and after a gallant stand entirely destroyed. From Bottom tho 
fugitives fled to Gulimo Bon in Chagnrxai : here they obtained a short 
respite, and even conceived hopes of being ablo to establish themselves per 
mnnentlv being promised support in the event of on attack by the Annuals 
nnd Jamkhel section of Chagarxnis 

The power of the Akhund increased by bis complete triumph over 
the rival faofaon m Buner was however, too great for them The Chaff 
a mu* obeyed his order to expel the fanatics who continued their high 
through Tnngora to Bihar on the bank of the Indus where they am red 
about the IBth of September with somo 20 or 30 wounded men Later 
accounts of them are very conflicting, bnt it is certain that the ch e 
Moulvi with some hundreds of followers came over to Judbar and thni 
many of them remained there till the British force arrived on t e crf« 
of the Black Mountain Tho fanatics were welcomed and 
the Pirxada, son of the late Ifnji of Knuar hr tho 
of Kabilgram, Akhund Kln.1, and by the Kflhil Main and the SysdJ oi 
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Bihai , thiougli then instrumentality they obtained the grant of a hamlet 
m Judbai, and weie enabled to purchase several “jalahs** or lafts, thus 
getting the command of the liver and making themselves independent of the 
extoi tionate Pathan ferry-men whilst at Judbar The Moulvi received letteis 
(it is said) from Gufar Khan of Tikri, who offered to give the whole body 
of fugitives an asylum m his fort and land m the Tikii Valley, and from the 
Allai Jirgah and Chief of Takot, who promised to accompany the Pnzada to 
Judbai to hold a big council and discuss measures of lesistance against the 
British Mabank Shah was summoned by him, and the wai paity, Cis-Indus, 
was daily mci easing It seems probable that a month later, the force under 
General Wilde would have found a poweiful coalition and some oiganised 
plan of defence, but our Lapid appioach d 1 scon cei ting them, the fhnatics 
hastly le-crossed the uvei, deseitmg their Chagaizai hosts, theieby 
depaitmg from their profession as soldieis of the faith, and destroying the 
last remnant of then formei “piestige,” already injured by the treatment 
they had met with at the hand of the Akhund and his disciples. The mam 
body of them then went to Palosai, a village of the Tians-Indus Hasanzais, 
however who refused to allow them a peimanent settlement From Palosai 
„ „ , „ ,, they went to Takot, but finding no testing place there 

c rego 6 azefc er moved down the liver to Bihai and Judbar of the 

Chagarzais, but ultimately being obliged to abandon this refuge also, they at 
last threw themselves on the meicy of the Hasanzais. Here they received 
some land called “ maidan, which was granted them chiefly through the 
influence of the two leading men of Palosai, Malik Habib and the Pirzada 
of the Hasanzais. The settlement now compuses a mud fort sunounded 
by huts, all elected by the Hindustanis themselves They are said now to 
muster 400 efficient fighting men, and though not so well equipped and 
aimed as they were at Ambeyla, they are still better armed than the neigh- 
bouring tribesmen, which fact, combined with their supenor intelligence, gives 
them a ceitam amount of influence They possess percussion muskets with 
bayonets, and manage to obtain caps for them They also aie leported to 
have four small biass guns It is generally given out that they still leceive 
money from Hmdustan for their auppoit 

By accident the zeal of a police officer, named Ghazan Khan, led to the 
discovery that money and men had for many yeais past been sent up from 
Hindustan and Bengal to the Hindustani fanatics at Sittana and Malka. 
Patna, it was found, was the centie of opeiations There was the family which 
supplied some of the principal leaders of the colony, there the pulpits from 
which the Wahabi doctimes were systematically preached and the duty of eon- 
tnbutmg towards the expense of a religious wai proclaimed, and from thence 
natives of Bengal weie recruited and sent up m paities of five or six at a 
time to 30 m the camp in the independent hills At Tanasai they weie 
leeeived by a Bam Lambardar, named Jafar, a disciple strongly imbued 
with the Wahabi tenets and with personal devotion to Syad Ahmad 
Shah, whom he designated as the cc Imam of the world, the middle Mehdi, the 
Caliph of his time/” and whom, though long ago killed m action with the 
Sikhs, he believed to be still living and about to le-appear 

Ghazan Khan's conduct deserves special notice He had formerly served 
on the Peshawai boidei, and knew something of the doings and appearance of 
the fanatics Ho was thus led to apprehend a paity tiavelhng down country. 
The Magistrate, however, released them Ghazan Khan then sent his son to 
Malka, and obtained intelligence concerning the part played by Jafiu, vho 
vas theicfore appiehended 
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Another pnnoipal agent woa Mahomed Shah, a contractor for the supply 
of meat for the Europeans in oil the cantonments from Ambala to Naoshero* 
This man a money, position, and numeroni servants in so many places not 
within the superintendence of the organized police enabled him to aid the 
cameo effectually It is not improbable that he communicated with the fanatics 
when procuring cattle for slaughter from the hills. 

Eventually, through the exertions of Captain Parsons, Superintendent of 
Police, who was specially deputed to Patna to investigate the case, the mdm 
duals nbovo mentioned, with some of the prmaijml ringleaders, irere brought to 
trial before Sir Herbert Edwmrdes, the Commissioner of Ambolo, and sentenced 
to transportation for life 
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APPENDICES. 


APPENDIX A. 


Yusafzai Field Force. 

Bngndici -General Sir N OmmbciJnin, kcb, Commandant , Paujab Inegnlav 
Force, commanding 

Statf 

Mai 01 T Wnglit, Assistant Adjutant-General 
Licutennnfc-Colonel Allgood, Assistant Quaitei-Mnstei General 
Lieutenant F N. Mackenzie, Sufi Oflicci, Punjab Ineguhu Foice. 

Smgeon Simpson, P M 0, Bntisli Tioops 
„ IT Buckle, P M O Native Tioops 
Captain Jenkins, Connnissaiiat Depnitmcnt 
Lieutenant-Colonel A Tayloi, c c , re, Chief Engmeei 
Lieutenant Blau, r e , Assistant Engmeei 

„ J Broun, re, Assistant Engmeei 
„ Cartel, it e , Assistant Eiiginoci 
Majoi Haiding, 2nd Sikh lufantiy, Oidcily Officei 
Lieutenant Janett, Oideily OIBcei. 

„ Anderson, ditto 

Ai hi leiy 

Captain Tulloli, commanding 

„ Griffin, commanding 4 C, 19tb Royal Aitilleiy 
„ Hughes, commandmg Peshawar Mountain Battery 
„ DeBud^, commandmg Hazaia Mountain Batteiy 

Cavalry 

Lieutenant-Colonel Piobyn, c b , v c , commanding 11th Bengal Cavahy 
Captain Hawes, commanding Guide Cavahy. 

Sappers and Mineis 

Lieutenant Tuckei, commanding Sappers and Miners 

Infantry. 

Colonel Hope, c b, commanding 71st Highland Light Infantiy 
Lieutenant-Colonel Salisbury, commanding 101st Royal Bengal Fusiheis, 

,, „ Wilde, c b , commanding Guide Corps 

Majoi Keyes, commanding 1st Panjab Infantiy 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gaidmei, commanding 3rd Punjab Infantiy 
„ „ Yauglian, commanding 5th Panjab Infantiy 

Major Hoste, commanding 6th Panjab Infantry 
„ Ross, commanding 14th Sikhs 

„ Biownlow, commanding 20th Panjab Infantiy 

„ Moigan, commanding 32nd Pioneers 
Captain Chester, commanding 4th Guikhas. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell, commanding 5th Gurkhas 

Political Officers 

Lieutenant-Colonel Tayloi, c B , Commissioner. 

Major Munro, Deputy Commissioner 
Lieutenant Sandeman, Assistant Commissioner. 
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Survey Department. 

T leutenant-Colonel H. 0. Johnstone, R even tie Survey 
Lieutenant Barron Revenue Survey 

TKitA the Troop* \ehxch tvltepiently joined. 

Captain T IL Salt, commanding No. 8 Punjab Light Field Battery 
Lieutenant-Colonel Shipley commanding 7th Fncliers. 

n t Burroughs, commanding 93rd Highlander*. 

„ H Reunj commanding 8rd Sflcha. 

Captain 0 Chamberlain, commanding 23rd Pioneers. 


APPENDIX B 


Present state of the Ynsaftai Field Force. Camp Ambeyla Pass 23rd Ootober 
1863 
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General Staff 

Royal Englncora , 

Survoy Dopartmont 

Orderly Offlcora 

% 0 Battery, 10 th Brigade Royal Artillery 
3 rd Panjnb Field Battory 

Hazara Mountain Battery 

Peshawar ditto . 

11 th Bengal Oavalry 

7 th FualUors 

71 st ELI. 

70 th Foot 

101 st Foot 

1 st Panjnb Infantry 

2 nd Sikh ditto . 

3 rd ditto ditto , 

3 rd Panjab ditto 

Bth ditto ditto 

14 th Natlvo ditto 

20 th Panjnb ditto 

28 rd ditto ditto (Pioneers) — 

32 nd ditto ditto 

Sappers and Minora 

4 tn Qurkhna 

6 th ditto 

Guido Corps Cavalry’ 

Ditto Infantry 

6 th Panjab ditto 

Total 
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APPENDIX E 
Yosafzai Held Force. 


Nominal Roif of OjRctrt trmnufeti 


ha. 

Rank New*. 

Corp*. 

D*le 

Itrtmrk*. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

5 

5 

6 
10 
10 
10 
10 

14 

15 

16 
17 
IS 
10 
20 
21 

Lieutenant P Drain 
„ Barron 

Wiyor d P Km t* 

Lieutenant H. w Pitcher 
„ W Battjn 

„ J S. Ohphant 

„ B. W Pitcher .. 

„ A. D. C, Ingli* — 

Encgn CL 1L BTbcklcy 

Colonel VT Hope, an. »». 

Major J P W Campbell 
Incut-Col. J 8. Vaughan 
Brigadier-General BirN Cham 
beriain, can, 

Lieutenant Anderson v- 

„ Brcnrn 

„ C.Riggi 

J B. McCausUrtd ... 

Captain CL Chamberlain 
Lieutenant 0. D Nott ... 

Mijcrr Ttotot 'Wbeler 
lieutenant F IL hlarah „ 

32od N I 
SarreT Dept 
IrtP I _ 

1st 

Guide Infantry 
5th Gurkha* 
litPh L ~ 

14th N L ^ 
101«t R. B. F 
71*t H. L. L 

5th Gurkha* 

6th P N L 
General Staff.. 

Orderly Officer 
Royal Em 

H. M *a 101«t 
4th Gurkhaa^. 
25rd N L 

23rd ^ ... 

52nd „ 

32nd n ^ 

26 th Qctr 1803. 
20th „ 

30th „ „ 

3 Oth „ „ 

6th hor „ 
6th „ „ 

13th „ „ 

18th „ „ 

ISth „ , 

30th „ „ 

30th „ . 

30th „ _ 

30th „ „ 

30th „ „ 

32sd „ „ 

16th 0«T . 

iea> » l 

NStlt „ „ 

16th „ 

16th „ „ 

10th „ „ 

Sccondttme 

wounded. 


APPENDIX F 


Yusa&ai Held Force 


iNctxma/ Roll of OJftetr* tilftd i» aeficu 


Rank ini Vuw. 

Co ep*. 

Dote 

Lieutenant GilUcs — . 

0 Clifford — 

n Bichmcmd ~- 

Bradgn C. B. Murray .« 

Lieutenant Dong*ll ... 

Major G. “W Harding ... 

Lieutenant J P Dartdjau 
Captain 0. F Smith ... 

Lieutenant Jane* 

„ IL IL Chapman ... 

„ IV 8. Mwfey 

Captain R. B. Aldnge 

Knpgn A- R. Sandewon 
Amrtant Barton W Pile 

lieutenant O Alexander 

Har. Mo. ILttv _ 
3rd PH ~ 
20th „ 

7WH LL _ 
79th Highlander* 
“ndSflthlnfr _ 
litPM - 
71.tHL.I- ~ 

79th mghWdrr* 
lOlrtB. a F 
nth h. i. _ 

Tilt IT. L I 
lOlit R. B F _ 
IOIrt „ ~ 

23rlN L - 

22udOct. 1863, 
2Cth „ „ 

26th „ „ 

6th Lot „ 

6th „ „ 

„ n 

13 th „ „ 

ISth „ „ 

16th „ „ 

iea „ . 

16th „ „ 

19th „ „ 

30th „ . 

20th „ . 

16th Det „ 
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APPENDIX G. 

Disposition of the Force at Ambeyla on Major-General Garvock assuming 

the command- 

First Brigade 

Colonel Turner, c b,, 97th Foot, commanding 

Lieutenant and Adjutant J H Campbell, 71st Highland Light Infantry, 
Brigade-Major 
Half C-19 Royal Artillery 
Peshawar Mountain Battery 
71st Highland Light Infantry. 

1st Panjab Infan tiy 
3rd do do 

5th do do. ' 

20th do do 

32nd do do (Pioneers). 

5th Guikhas. 

Second Brigade. 

Lieutenant-Colonel A Wilde, c. B,, Guide Corps, commandmg 

Captain C W K. Chester, 4th Guikhas, Brigade-Major 

^ No. 3, Panjab Light Field Battery 

Hazara Mountain Battery 

101st Royal Bengal Fusiliers 

Guide Infantry * 

6th Panjab do 

14th Ferozpor Regiment. 

23rd Pioneera 
4th Gurkhas 


APPENDIX H 
Proclamations. 

Proclamation to the Chiefs and Mali Is of Chamla (other than the Kudu- 

Khel and Amazais). 

Whereas it is well known to you that a British force entered the Mahaban Hills 
about five years ago, for the purpose of chastising the colony of Syads and Hin- 
dustanis located at Sittana, and piofessing open hostility to the British Govern- 
ment, and that the Jadun and TJtmanzai tribes entered into a written agreement 
not to permit the return of the said Hindustanis to their formei position at 
Sittana , and wheieas those two tribes, in contravention of their own written agree- 
ment, have, within a recent period, allowed the Syads and Hindustanis to re-occupy 
Sittana, and the latter, since their return, have omitted no opportunity of displaying 
their hostility to the British Government, both by inciting the neighbouring tribes 
to commit aggressions on its territories, and endeavouring to tamper with the alle- 
giance and fidelity of its feudatories it is hereby notified to the Chiefs and Mahks 
of Chamla that a military force has assembled, and is about to entei the 
Mahabun tract foi the purpose of chastising the hostile colony of Hindustanis, 
consisting chiefly of fugitive subjects of the Butish Government. Should it be 
necessaiy for the British foice to enter the Chamla territory for the purpose 
above-mentioned, every care will be taken that no injury be done to crops and 
villages, and that proper puces be given foi all supplies furnished 

Cajip Naokilla, ) (Sd.) REYNELL G TAYLOR, 

October 1863 J Commissioner 
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Proclamation addressed to the heads of the Mansur and Salar sections of 
the Jadim tribe. 

You are wdl aware that, by flawing the Byadi and Hindustanis to return 
to hit tana, yon hare broken the engagement* entered mto hr yon five ve*re aro. 
and inbwqoontly nmeirtd, / 

Ereiy opparbnutr hu b«n girm yon to retoovo M>d mito tmmdj for the 
error yon hate committed, by qsoting the 8yadi end Hiiidiataim from bitten, 
but yon hare allowed them to remain np to this tinw 

You are therefore, by this conduct, liable to any punishment which the 
Bn tub Government may deem it proper to inflict but, on the other 1™^ it U a 
well known fact that, from the first occupation of thu country by the Brirah, the 
Jadun tribe ha* been a well-conducted one, and haa remained on term* of friendly 
intercom** with the inhabitants of the Bn bah border It u also apparent that, 
from the commencement of the present difSooltiea and the establishment of a 
blockade, no aggrueecon on Bnban territory or other impropriety ha* been com- 
mitted by the Jaaun tribe. 

"We are willing, therefore, to believe that the breach of faith committed in 
allowing the Hindustanis to return to Sittana was the act only of a action of 
a tribe, actuated by farmer relation* with the 8yada and Hindustani colony or 
by cupidity and it is not our with that the generally well -conducted Jadun tribe 
should be ruined by thi* one often c© but since it 1 * fact that, from the commence- 
ment of thi* difficulty the tribe haa done nothing to recover it* good name with the 
British Government and the continued preeeno© of the Hindustani* at Sittana ha* 
been tho cacao of great expense and trouble to Gorremment and also eventually of 
the assembly of a force for the chastisement of thi* professedly boatfle oolouy It i* 
but right that the Jadun tribe 'should, on the military fore© entering the hi ah* ban 
tract, be expected to perform some *ignal servioe, by which (If zeal and activity 
are displayed m the Government interests) a more favorable view may be taken 
of their original broach of faith than could otherwise be the case. 

You are now informed that the troop* of tho British Government are about 
to enter the M ah. ban tract for tho purpose of capturing or destroying thia hostile 
colony of Byads and Hindustanis, most of whom are, aa you know, fugitive sub- 
jects of the Bn til h Government and whereas, in the first instance, toe order given 
to the Jadun tribe was to effect the expulsion of these Hindustanis, you are now 
required not to permit them to escape. 

It it therefore proper that you take immediate measures to dose their avenues 
of retract, and we would have you know that it is not the desire of the leader* 
of the expeditionary force unneowaarily to shed the blood of the men composing 
the Hindustani oolouy many of whom we know to be poor mliguided individual*, 
acting under the dictation of a flow desig nin g leaden. 

Such as may resist will incur the result as God may dispose it, and must 
of c ou r se take the consequences. 

If the Jadunu, a* a tribe, lend efficient aid in capturing or preventing tho 
escape of the men comprised in this Hindustani colony their own reconciliation 
■with the British Government will be a matter of easy accomplishment. 

Under any aremnstaacea, bearing in mmd the former good conduct of the 
Jadun tribe, the member* of the dan may feel assured that whatever measures 
may be thought neccmnij for the punishment of their original offence (which 
would be greatly affected by their conduct on receipt of hi* communication), they 
will be earned oat deliberately and with discrimination. 

The Jadun* need not fear that without grave cause, the force will enter their 
country for purpose* of chastisement and devastation- 

With the object of arriving speedily at on nnderaterabng the Jadon tribe 
is hereby informed that the British troop, are about to enter the hdl and they 
are required to send accredited representative* from c*ch seetton of their clan to 
the British camp, when tho fore© U entered the bills. The puntion of the camp 
can be easily ascertained by themselves. 


Cam- Naokilul, 

10/A Odcber 1863 


(Sd) 


RE\ NELL G TAk mr 

Commit toner 
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Proclamation to the Chiefs and people of Buner 

Wheieas it is well known to you that a Bntish force entered the Mahaban 
Hills about five years ago, for the purpose of chastising the colony of Syads and 
Hindustanis located at Sittana and professing open hostility to the Bntish Gov- 
ernment, and that the Jadun and Utmanzai tnbes entered into a wntten agreement 
not to permit the leturn of the said Hindustanis to their former position at 
Sittana, and whereas those two tnbes, in contravention of their own wntten 
agreement, have, within a recent penod, allowed the Syads and Hindustanis to 
re-occupy Sittana, and the latter, since their return, have omitted no opportunity 
of displaying their hostility to the Bntish Government, both inciting the neigh- 
bouirng tnbes to commit aggressions on its tern tones, and endeavouring to tamper 
with the allegiance and fidelity of its feudatones it is hereby notified to the heads 
of all the tribes of Buner that a military force has assembled, and is about to enter 
the Mahaban tract foi the purpose of chastising the hostile colony of Hindus- 
tanis, consisting chiefly of fugitive subjects of the Bntish Government This 
intimation is accordingly forwarded to the leading men (chiefs) and people of Buner 
to appnze them of the intentions of Government and the destination of the force, 
and in order that they may entertain no anxiety regarding their own possessions, 
oi the objects of this Government, the relations of the tnbes of Buner with the 
Bntish having from the first been entnely friendly 

Camp Naokilla, ) (Sd) REYNELL G TAYLOR, 

1 9th October 1863 j Commissioner 


Proclamation to the Maliks of the Khudu Khel Tribe. 

Whereas it is well known to you that a Bntish force entered the Mahaban 
Hills about five years ago, for the purpose of chastising the colony of Syads and 
Hindustanis located at Sittana and professing open hostility to the Bntish 
Government, and that the Jadun and Utmanzai tnbes entered into a wntten agree- 
ment not to permit the return of the said Hindustanis to their former position at 
Sittana, and whereas those two tnbes, in contravention of their own wntten 
agreement, have, within a recent penod, allowed the Syads and Hindustanis to 
re-occupy Sittana, and the latter, since their return, have omitted no opportunity 
of displaying theu hostility to the British Government, both by inciting the 
neighbouring tnbes to commit aggressions on its terntones and endeavouring to 
tamper with the allegiance and fidelity of its feudatones it is heieby notified to 
the Maliks of the Kh udu Khel tnbe that a military force has assembled, and 
is about to enter the Mahaban tract for the purpose of chastising the hostile colony 
of Hindustanis, consisting chiefly of fugitive subjects of the Bntish Government. 
Should it be necessary for the Bntish foice to enter the Khudu Khel temtory for 
the purpose above-mentioned, eveiy care will be taken that no injury be done to 
crops and villages, and that proper pnces be given for all supplies furnished 

Camp Naokilla, ) (Sd) REYNELL G TAYLOR, 

19</i October 1863 J Commissioner 

Proclamation sent through Major Core, Deputy Commzssioner of Hazara, to 
the, Chiefs and Maliks of the Amazai Tribe 

Wheieas it is well known to you that a Bntish force enteied the Mahaban 
Hills above five years ago, foi the purpose of chastising the colony of Syads and 
Hindustanis located at Sittana and piofessmg open hostility to the Bntish Govern- 
ment, and that the Jadun and Utmanzai tnbes entered into a written agreement 
not to permit the return of the said Hindustanis to theu foimer position at 
Sittana, and whereas those two tnbes, in contravention of their own wntten 
agieement, have, within a recent penod, allowed the Syads and Hindustanis to 
le-occupy Sittana, and the lattei, since their return, have omitted no opportunity 
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of displaying their hostility to the Bnfaah Government, both by inciting the 
neighbouring tnbee to oommit aggreseions on its territories, and endeavouring 
to tamper with the allegiance ana fidelity of its food* tones it i* hereby 
notified to the Chiefs and Malika of the Amum tribe that a military force 
has assembled and ia about to enter the Mahaban tract for the purpose 
of chaatmng the hostile oolony of Hindustanis, oonnstmg chujfly of fugitive 
subjects of the British Government Thu intimation n aooordingly forwarded 
to the Chiefs and Malika of the Amaiai tribe to ■ppriie them of the in 
ten ti ana of Government and the destination of the force. A* it ia apparent that 
the line of retreat of the Hindustanis naturally lies through the territory of the 
AmaiaiB, and that many of the positions now occupied by theae Hindustanis are 
in the tamo territory the British authorities consider it just that the Annuals 
should be required to prevent tho escape of the Syads and Hlnduatama across 
the Baxando. In consideration of assistance thus given, the Ama a a i tribe will 
bo looked upon as Mend* of the British and, on the occasion of * force encamp- 
ing upon their lands care will be taken that no injury be dono to crops and 
villages 

Camp Naoktua, I RKXNELL G "TAYBOB, 

19lA October 1663. ( Cmnxurimcr 


PmlamaUon lent Hronak Major Coze, Hepnlf Ommunimer ef Hazara, la He 
Malik* and (kieft of Ike Mada Kiel Tribe 

WldreM It i« Troll known to you that n Bribah form entered the llnhelun 
HUle abort fire year. r^o, for tho purpow of charting 1 "' d 
HlndortuiM looated at Bittana, and pmfamng open hortflity to the Brituh Qorern- 
mmt end that tho Jadun end TJtmenxel tnbre entorod Into e written egronwmt 
ZT to permit tho return of tho «ard Hrnduetenle to them former poertlon et 
Blttane end wborre. thoeo two tabre, m oontrerentton of them own written 
jnroomnnt. hem, wlthjn e recent panod, allowed tho Syade end HindnetanU to ro- 
[J^^SiUana, end tho Uttar emcc their return, tare omitted no opportnnlty 
of dEplejing hoetOIty to tho BntUh Qorornmeint, both W inortms tho 
w Zee te — # on rte territonre, to, top* wtth 

tho allaminre and fidelity of IU fendetoriee it re hereby notified to the Jlahke 
“ifiol the UedeKhel tribe, ttat e military •force .Be. »™Wed, end fa 

fiwerdl to 

XM tribe to e|pnre ‘JTXS of the HlndtutenU 

tbrooch the temtoiy of the Mada Khel tribe, the British authorities 
natarnliy Ues g Kbd tribe should be romdrod to prevent the 

£d Matata acroee the Baraga In comnSemtlon 
e«ape of tho PJ*j“ ^ talked upon u fnemU of 

•»»'** ^ tor l “ 4 ' Wl " 
be taken that no injury be dono to crops or villages. 


Guir Naoktlla, 
lOtA October 18G3. 


(BA) REYNLLL O TAYLOR, 
Commuetoner 
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APPENDIX I 


Translation of a " Persian letter" from Syad Urnran and Ubaidnla (commonly 
known as Moulvi Abdula), to the address of Ahmud Khan of Baggra 

After complibvents, — A large force of tlie infidels lias arrived, at Salim Klian 
Yar Husain, and Sliaik Jam, with tho object of plundering this country It is 
therefore, incumbent on you, immediately on the receipt of this letter, to gird 
your waist and proceed to Chamla, and after issuing notices to the other allies 
prepare and bring them up with yourself We are posted m strength on the crest 
of the pass, and you ought to occupy Sirpati and Landai, that is, the Chinglai 
village, and maintain a firm hold of your position. You should not allow a 
moment’s delay m carrying out the above instruction. Should, however, any delay 
occur, the evil-doing infidels will plundei and devastate the whole of the hilly 
tract, especially the provinces of Chamla, Buner, Swat, <£ t c , and annex these 
countries to their dominions, and then our rehgion and worldly possessions would 
entirely be subverted. Consequently, keeping m consideration a regard for “ Islam,” 
the dictates of faith and worldly affairs, you ought by no means to neglect the oppoi- 
tunity Hie infidels aie extremely deceitful and treacheious, and will, by what- 
ever means they can, come into these hills and declare to the people of the countiy 
that they have no concerns with them , that their quanel is with the Hindustanis, 
that they will not molest the people, even as much as touch a hair of their heads, 
but will letum after having extirpated the Hindustanis, and that they will not 
interfere with their country They will also tempt the people with wealth. It is, 
therefore, proper for you not to give in to their deceit, or else, when they should 
get an opportunity, they will entirely rum, torment, and put you to many, many 
indignities, appropriate to themselves your entire wealth and possessions, and injure 
your faith. You will then obtain nothing but regret. We impioss this matter 
on your attention 

Sealed by Syad Umran, 

1263 A. H 


Sealed by Ubaidula, 
1278 or 1275 A H. 



CHAPTER V 


SECTION I 
TheBamzak 

Tin Hannan are a tribal diraion of tie frreat Ynrafeai clan Th<y are 

MeOwgar 1 . Gmtt«, bo l! er ^loy occnpT both .lopee 

of tie Total Hi Us from Ha anno to Mankind, and 
the west end of tie « wit VaBey on both aides of the nrer including the 
south slope* of Barnngoloh ,Hill. 

Tho conn try inhibited by the Rannuus a an extensive district, which, 
atrotohmg over the Totru Hdls, inohide* the whole of the lower end of the 
Swat Valley It is divided into Stm Rannuu and Bar or Swat Raniaai. The 
former u a tract of plain at the foot of the hills on the north border of tho 
Peshawar District, between Haahlnagar and Lundkhor 

Sam Ramxai is inhabited by Khat*k», Swabs, and Jholmams. The whole 
of the cultivation of this dutnot is dependent on ram the ravines bang too 
deep, and generally having- too little Water in them, to permit of their being 
used for irrigation 

In Bar or Swat Bamsu, which a the lowest or westernmost part of the 
Swat Valley, the division a are the tamo as in the plain portion*, and there 
are 86 villages. The oonntrv here ia an open plain, in part* encroached on by 
low hill spurs, and generally sloping more or less rapidly to the river's bed 
Tim dutnot produces ghnr honey, nee, cril, dhall, and a very fine breed of 
mules. These are all exported to Peshawar and ootton, trangis, salt, and 
oloths of all sorts are taken in exchange The houses in Bamtai are generally 
built of stones with mnd plaster 

The proprietary rights in Bamtai ore claimed by Shir DO Khan of 
Aladand. He i* doing lui utmost, by alliances with the Khans of Dir and 
others to recover his lost rights. At proent the Sam Ramxai village* ore m 
dependent, and ore entirely at our mercy They ore shut oat from Swat by 
Shir Dil Khan, and if blockaded on oar tide , they coaid not exist Their 
villages are mostly out in the open, and they fear attack. Any day a large 
seixnro of Ramxai cattle might be made in British territory 

Tho Mulakand Pan from Swat leads into Bor Ramxai, and » the chief 
route from that country Although the Banvai are blockaded by Shir Dil 
Khan, the trade between Swat and the British territory goes on all the same. 

The Atman Khels. 

The Utman Khels are a tribe of Pa thims, who occupy the hill* north 
of Peshawar, between the Mohmand* and Ramxai on both side* of the 
Swat River, from the Koh i Mohr to the Khcnora Mountain They are the 
descendant* of one Utman Baba, who, after having accompanied Sultan Mah 
mud of Ghazni on his expedition into Hindustan in the year 997, settled 
m this country 

They ore snb-divided into five Khels n 2 , Asil, Sb annual Mondal Aura, 
and Korej, from the five sons of Ut man Baba. 
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The Ufcman Khels are a powerful clan. 

The Asils aie considered the most powerful Khel of the whole. They are 
chiefly residents of Ambar and Baiang, which is a tiact of country on 
the right bank of the Swat River, divided from Ambai by a hill called 
Koh-i-Mohi, after a “ziarat”of that name on the top Auiang is also on 
the same side of the bill as Baiang, and is occupied by the Mandals and 
Alizais There are a few Asils m the villages situated on the south side of 
the range 

The Shamuzais are divided over Aurang and Barang The Korej are 
also residents of Aurang. Some few Mandals, however, reside at Makhram 
and Kolte, and a few of the Alizais at Shmki Serva Mema The Utmans 
acknowledge no Khan, or head chief, as most Afghan tubes do, but the 
Malik of Naodand, together with the Malik of Prang Ghar, are two of the 
most influential men amongst them This want of a chieftain is attributed 
to the emulation which exists between the various tribes to outstrip each 
other in prowess, so that, should a man be proposed to be the Khan, the 
opposite Khels immediately oppose him, and though he be consideied so by 
his own people, he can never expect to become headman of the whole tube 
One of the most influential men amongst this people was “Raham Gul, 
Mian/” Kaka Khel, a resident of Abazai. He was held in great veneiation, 
being a Kaka Khel, or a man belonging to the gieat ff ziaiatr” of that name 
m the Khatak country 

The whole of the country occupied by the Utman Khel tribe is hilly 
, and difficult, with very few roads leading through it to Swat that a horse- 
man could tiavel by It is generally well cultivated, and its chief products 
are the common articles of consumption, such as ghi, Indian corn, and 
rice, the harvest depending a good deal on peuodical lams The land which 
is under cultivation, is usually tenaced and of a dark-colored soil 

The Utman Khels are m no way connected with any of the Afghan tribes 
which suiround them, such as the Mohmands, Ranizais, Bajawans, Swatis, &c., 
but look upon the Slunwans, who inhabit the valley of that name, as 
their best friends, but taking into consideiation the geographical position 
of each, and the fact of the Mohmands having been, till very lecently, then 
enemies, it is difficult to imagme how their friendly intercourse could have 
been established and maintained 

The Utmans have twice engaged with the Mohmands, once m 1827 
and the second time in the commencement of 1850, on both of which 
occasions the Mohmands showed proof of their superiority They aie now 
on terms of peace, and the people of the one tribe mix with the other , but 
there is no great friendship between them. In the event of one oi the othei 
having to leave his village or country, as they frequently have to, (as in 
cases of murder), they always find protection, it being a rule among all 
Afghans nevei to lefuse it under such circumstances 

The Utman Khels are descubed as tall, stout, and fair, but it is said that they 
often go naked from the' waist upwards , that the women labor like the men, 
and that everything among them shows the absence of civilization. They have 
frequent quarrels among themselves, and they aie at feud with the Turkolanis. - 
Then dress is like that of Bajawar, and in their customs with respect to 
women, they do not diffei much from then neiglmours They are a sober 
people, and have none of the vices of the Yusafzais They live in small 
villages of from ten to sixteen tei raced houses On the whole, they aie 
probably less civilized than their neighbours, and the strength of their own 
country may tempt them to plunder, as it secures them impunity. 


v 
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Swat Baiyai and Bntiali BaasaL 

The Bami, tribe ore a aecfaon of the Akosu eUn of the Ytuafrai,, who 
mwtiy inhabit the mrath bant of the Swat Bivar teyond Bntah ij^rder 
1-heiT countiy is tench scattered in extent They extend from the Lnndihor 
VMloy in the Peshawar District, through Swat on the left bant of the nvor, 
and along the north dopes of the Horn and Doaara Monntanu into the high 
Janas of Ghorbend, and thronghont the valleys draining from these into the 
Indus. The i Baiaau Tillages in Swat ore Thona, Banket, Galegi, Naokita, 
xanjigram, Udigram, Gozdora, Balogram, Kambar KatnUi Mir gam, Baida, 
Charbagh, GuLibegh Alamgam Khwaia Khela, Thikdoroi, &o. 

The name Baizru is also applied to the following village* of Swat and 
their inhabitants * — Than*, 1,000 houses inhabited by Khnn Kiel Patbans j 
Nol, 80 houses of fakirs Bakhta, 80 of fakir* , Hnibatgram, 80 of 
fain re , Jalala, 80 of fakir* Guniar SO of Afiana These belong to the Aba 
Khel division, bat are separated from them by the Musa KhS, and the in 
habitants are known ae Khan Khel 


Sam Baixai is a division of Swat, ntuatid south of the Moro Barge 
ntid north of Lundkhor It is called Sam Baixai in distinction to the Baixai 
in the Swat Valley, and comprises the following villages — 

Pali, Shirkhana, Jalalpur, Zormandai, Baxdara Mom Banda. 

The*o villages are some little distance from the hills , but situated in a 
country much intersected by ravines. 

Of the villages in the Bainu Valley, the Pali men alone cultivate in 
British territory, and they hold a considerable quantity of land belonging to 
Burba 


Pah is said to contain about 166 bo usee, Shirkbana 80, Zormandai 40, 
and Bazdara 60 


British Baixai is a portion of the Yusafxfli Division of the Peshawar 
District, consisting of a bay which run* into the hills between the Paja and 
Malnkand Bongos at the extreme north west corner of the division It is 
bounded on tho north and west by Swat, east by the Pty* ndge, and south and 
south west bv the Takht-i Barn and the Bagiari ravine. Its length is 
20 miles and its breadth 12 milee. The appearance of Bainu is that of a dry 
plain, interspersed with villages, in which are a few trees while m every 
direction communication is difficult, and interrupted by the number of ravines 
which traverse it in every conceivable direction 

It is surrounded on the north west, north-east, and south, by hills those 
to the north are the spurs of the Malnkand and Mom Mountains, and on tho 
east and south ore the Paja and Tnkht-i Bohn These are all, so far a* they 
touch Lundkhor, of a very precipitous, barren, nnd parched nature. 

There are no rivers in Baixai, hot the drainngo of tho surround tngh 11 Is is 
enmed off by a aenefl of ravines, the principal of which are the Bsgrnn, 
Barwaxa, Landai, and Gadar 

The upper part of Baixai is open and easy for cavalry ana artiuery 
The ravine* are not generally difficult to cross with the exception of tiie 
Kfllpanu The soil is nch free from stones, and much under cultivation, 
which, however, depends upon nun. The ravines about Kasima, Tnxtgram, 
and tho vil lag e of Lundkhor, appear the most difficult in the valley for 
The Tillages are few and far between, many of them being of conswera e 
size. Water and fad are scarce, ns also grass, Bkuta is procurable in a 
dance in all tho village*. 
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Baizai is inhabited by (1) Baizai Swatis, (2) Utman Kliels, (3) Khataks, 
and a 4th may he added, such as Molimands, Rowanrais, &c 

(1 ) The Baizai Swatis have three villages, — Matta, Shamuzai, and 
Babuzai, alL three to the east, and close under the Paja spur from the Smawar 
Hill. These are the remnants of the leal Yusafzais, this being the battle 
ground between the descendants of Yusaf and Mandan m their numerous con- 
flicts Mercenaries weie called m on both sides, who eventually succeeded m 
talon g the valley for themselves. 

(2 ) The origm of the Utman Khels is not known. Majoi James says 
they are a branch of the Afridis, who as mereenanes joined with the Khataks 
Another account makes out that they are the aborigines They themselves 
claim to be the original stock of Arang Baiang. 

The Utman Khel villages are Km, Barmul, Mian Khan, Sangao, Pipal, 
Kharkai, and Grhazi Baba. Baimul was formerly a separate village, and now 
though amalgamated with Km, still has its separate sections and maliks. 
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SECTION IL 

Operations in Baikal by a Sikh, force in 1847 under Major George Lawrence* 

Ik October 1&47, Major George Lawrence who to then holding the 
Despatch from M*wr 0 ^ ee ^ aWTir valley for the Sikh* m« fired on when 
X^wrtmo*. reconnoitring with Ineatenant Lunwden of the Guides 

firom the vmige of Bflbuzai, and as the maliks would 
not come in to tender allegiance, Major Lawrence determined to attack the 
village Babuxai contained about 200 houses, and was situated m a deep 
cui^ae-tac formed by two ahort, steep, and rugged spurs from the lofty ndge of 
hills which dmdes Ltmdkhor from Sad urn, and is a portion of the Boner 
Range. The village was situated at the further extremity of this c%l-de~tac, 
which was about 600 yards long and 800 yards broad. A direct attack wm 
therefore unadnsablo indeed the village had the previous yew tmcccsa fully 
repulsed a superior force under Sirdar Shir Singh 

A reoonnoiBsanoe, cleverly performed by a n oflVdar of the Guides, showed 
that the heights above the village could bo occumed, and Mtyor Lawrence 
therefore determined to turn the position from those heights. Mir Bobo, 
the Chief of Sudani, (whom Major La wren oe had released from captivity in 
the fort of Attook ) had tendered hit services which were accepted by Jtfiyor 
Lawrence, as Mir Baba expressed great anxiety for on opportunity of <mnc 
ing hia gratitude. 

On the 10th October Major Ijawrenoe detached a party, os per margin, 
with orders to loin Mir Baba's men in the Sadum 
Ccropmj J 7 BuSle*. 'Valley under pretence of oollectmgcattle, the Property 
of the enemy and from thenoe to ascend the rnn^e 
durmg the night so an to gam the heights in time to co-operate with the mom 
attack at daybreak This party aa soon aa it saw the main oolnmn in post 
taon, was to descend the spurs and clear the village of its defenders. 

Major Lawrence struck hi* comp on the night of the I Oth, and after 
0 Ohm, Eotmc ArtllWj placing his baggngo in a convenient and defenrible 
... — - *» - position under a suitable escort, moved with tho 

mam body over an open country along the ba*e of 
the hills. At 0 i M. the troops advanced to tho 
attack covered by slormiahcr* from each of tho regi 
ments under Lieutenant Lumadcn the infantry m 
two divisions with the cavalry m reserve. Cfhe infantry under Colonel* Mob tab 
Singh and John Holmes, and the cnmlry under Khan Sing Rosa. A detach- 
ment was sent to the left to threaten the entrance to a defile called Banoba, 
where the property of the enemy was lodged, and to cut off tmy aantfance 
from tho neighbouring villages. , 

The action oommenced by the enemy opening a sharp fire from the ttgbt 
on the skirmisher* when the gun* opened without much effect. The 
ekinnwhej* were now ordered to occupy the spun on each sido of the defile 
In trying to effect thu, the left column was driven back but tho head 01 the 
rear attack being now seen descending on the Tillage, a general awault vrns 

ordered and the village was soon earned,— the Sikh Regiment under Lieutenant 

Lunudon ascending and clearing tho height*, and tho Guides purming the 
discomfited foe 


44 fW«*, Kh»J* Dfiitam. 
M „ Ohortkru 
4i8 fl. *ad F, fflkh B+gi- 

B**Vt 

809 B. rnd P 

145 ditto Bungolee. 



\r,VI\>T Thl Tl iM % ‘Vi. f |lO \1 If I 105 

T ho ullage had l i'* u d« -ert»d. tin* 4 unuy Imuig preuumly returned (heir 
fumin'' and prep ,l\ ' and •»* lima w.as no other means of punching liir 
■v ill iirv < 5 B.hu-vu, and <<f dot«rrim: other , Major Laurence was reluctant lj T 

tomj <lhd U* orde~ it 50 he lire <1. 

Major Laurence raid, that throughout (lie nllair, 
the gdhtntn, n<lnit\, judgment, and roolue*^ dit- 
jlaud h\ Lieutenant LniiwUn, were conspicuous and 
mfuMd a hhe • pint into (lie t roop*., of whose conduct he 
r< j ^r!<d ino t fmornhly, fpcmllj mentioning those 
mnn d in the margin 
The Guide C\*rp' in tin*, tin ir firt ‘kirmtsli did good roruco, mid Ma|or 
Lawn ltd adu v i**d tin ir Wmr nrnual uith rifhs. 

A nturn of titc < vaniti.-*. i*. gtuui tn (he Appendix. The skill and 
attMitien of Mr Thompson to theumimhd were allmhd to. 

A t< v’. da\* ntur tin* all nr, t* n \ dlng< *•> including Babuzai, submitted to 
Major Inujeiiee, ral of ulrnh had nru r before U ndered allegiance either 
(o the Durani Kmj* or tin Sd.hu From a nil^c'piont report In Major 
George Lav.r<nre, it would ipjv-ar that aetno ojh rations were undertaken 
rurmi'-t the ull rgc of l’di, hnt of the<e them are no r» rords, except in the 
jU«gnmntd lie-ton of tin* Corps of Guuhs, u litre it is said — 

"Three da) 4 ' aft< r the off nr it Bdui/ii, the Unmade of Sikh Infantry and 
guns umk r Major George Laurence proe< - d<d to at t ick the ullage of l’nli in 
the Bardara Yalleu 'iiie Guides, {.’5 l< i\ om t<s, wider Lieutenant Lum^den, 
crownetl the height* on the hfi <>f the ullage, while the Sikhs occupied tho*e 
on the nght Thu Guide C n.dn , .'H s dm s made a micco-TuI charge up the 
vdlct, losing only ~ hor-e*., wounded *' 

The thanks of the Governor General were then communicated to Major 

Liurencentul to Lieutencnf Lmnsdcn, and also to the 
Corps of Guides, foi their conduct and gallanti}. 


Kt T*1 v r * j.r 5 

M a **i e 
», r ir* . 

U'.A M ,•* 


Government Utter 



Ketun litmug lie number qf Killed and Wounded >* He aetin qf Baluten m tie llil Oeteler 1847 
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SECTION III. 

Operations of a force m the Lun&khor Talley under Colonel Bradshaw, 

From ' the lime of the annexation of the Panjab, the Swatis uniformly 
„ . , „ , proved themselves bad neighbours to the British 

r emp e s epor The sub-divisions of the Peshawar District adjoining 
the Swatis, Bamzais, and Utman Khels, are Lundkhor on the north- 
west corner of Yusafzai and then Hashtnagar, and these tribes seem to 
have regarded the plains of Peshawar, especially Hashtnagar, ag a hunter 
does his hunting-grounds. Plunderers and marauders, sometimes m bands, 
sometimes in twos and threes, sometimes on foot and sometimes mounted, 
issued from Swat, passed thiough Ramzai, and proceeded to the plains of 
Hashtnagar and Yusafzai. They would not usually make legular raids, and 
they would refrain from molesting Pathans, their fellow clansmen, but 
they would attack persons of all other classes, — cultivators, petty traders, 
cattle graziers, wayfarers, and the like They would cairy off Hindus in 
particular, for the purpose of putting them to ransom Again, the Swatis 
harboured renegades, refugee criminals, internal malcontents, and external 
enemies, the names of whom are too numerous to mention For years the 
valley was a rendezvous for any and every person hostile to the British 
Government ; and among them were several persons who had been dismissed 
from British service, and one man named Mokaram Khan, who had been dis- 
missed from the Peshawar Police, m particular, was received with gieat favoi, 
and enjoyed a large landed grant m Swat. Hot only did Swat leceive and 
suppoit enemies of the Bubish, but it encouraged them to commit depredations 
m British territory Further, the Swatis took every oppoitumty of inciting 
British villages to set authority at nought They invited their fellow Pathans to 
throw off British yoke and acknowledge a nominal allegiance to Swat Foi 
this purpose they would not only assemble troops m Bamzai or Utman Khel, 
but they would even send hoisemen into Butish villages, partly as emissaues, 
and partly as representatives of authority 

In Octobei 1819, it was reported by Lieutenant H B Lumsden, Assistant 

Commissioner m Yusafzai, that the whole of the 
Utman Khel villages of the Lundkhor Division of 
Yusafzai had positively refused to pay revenue , that 
they had warned the native levenue collector against sending any Govern- 
ment servants into the countiy, that the people were all busy, preparing 
for war In reporting this matter to Government,, and urging the despatch 
of a military foice, Lieutenant-Colonel Geoige Lawrence, the Deputy Com- 
missioner’ of Peshawai, said the Sikhs weie m the habit of sending yearly 
from 1,200 to 1,500 men, with two or four guns, to make the Yusafzai 
collection, which, though it harassed the country, had a salutary effect, 
and as no troops of ours had up to that time been seen beyond the can- 
tonment of Peshawar, an impression had got abroad among the ignorant 
hill tribes throughout the frontier, that we had either no force or were 
afraid to approach their fastnesses 

In sanctioning the employment of such a force, the Governor General 
recorded that in “ all ordinary cases the employment of British troops for 
“ the mere collection of revenue is a measure to be avoided. But the refusal 
“ of the villages m Lundkhor to pay the little levenue demanded of them 
is not merely a denial of the revenue which they owe, but is m fact a 
“ test and trial of the British powei, and of the authority which was 


Lieutenant Lumaden’s 
Report 
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HECOED oe expeditions 


„*? 11 WM therefore quit* mdujwMnljle thet 

the demmas of the Government «hon]d be fully enforced, end e conjpioooo. 
mremple made of these men, the fiat in this newly-conquered miraioe 
who had dared to resist the orders of the Brrtuh office™. It wm forth® 
oriored, that if resutanoe should be attempted, it mu to be pet doini 
severely, bat without any nnnecaamy harihiiew, and under any mronm 
stances the headmen of the Tillages were to be brought prisoners to Peshawar 
there to await the pleasure of the Government * 

It was added, that if any foreigners should aid these village* m force, 
they were of course to be dealt with like any other enemy and punished 
with a seventy proportioned to the unjustifiable and predatory nature of 
-the attack they might make 


Immediately after Lieutenant-Colonel I^wrence had sent in his report, 
two forays on Bntiaii territory were made by horsemen from the village of rah. 
On the 3rd December 1849, the following force moved from Peshawar under 
Bri£*dUx-Chm*r»J i>qq- the command of lieutenant Colonel Bradshaw, c, b 
dM*» l)<*p*tclu Her Majesty’s 00th Royal Rifles and accompanied by 

Lieutenant- Colonel Lawrence, the Deputy Commissioner — 

2nd Troop, 2nd Brigade Horae Artillery 
1 Company, Bombay Sappers and Miners. 

18th Irregular Cavalry 
200 men, Her Majesty's 00th Rifles 
800 ,, Her Majesty's 01st Regiment 
8rd Regiment, Bombay Native Infantry 


Stuff Officer, Captain H Richards 3rd Bombay Native Infantry 
Lieutenant St John. 00th Rifles, ADC 


Lieutenant St John, 00th Rifles, ADC 
On the 11th December Lieutenant-Colonel Bradshaw, with the forco 
TJententnt-CoVavsl Brmd marginally noted, attacked and took the insurgent 
■kuw** Dsspttdi. village of Bangao 

£«l Troc^^od Drfgwk, The viHag® was situated id o very strong position 
1 OCToaowBa3v6 | P' immediately beneath an apparently precipitous rock 
pet* *nd Wtoei*. about 2 000 feet high, from which two spurs project 

13th Irrryokr some 900 yards mto the plain, forming a c*Udt~t*c 

200 men, 60th ^ * « ’ ’ ■ ’ •’ - - 


SOO m 61*t Bqrlnunt. 

3rd Bjgimrot, Bosnia 
N«tir* Intmtry 

.9°^ °T?‘S^ h T. The cavalry were to protect the baggage and tho 
left flunk of the operations. 

The detachment of the 00th Royal Rifles, supported by four companies of 
. tbo 3rd Bombay Native Infantry, was to crown the 

***** spur on the left of the villa go, covered by the 2 Horse 

Artillery guns. 

The Guide Corps, supported by tbo detachment, 1ft Punjab Infantry were 
to turn the spur on the right, with a view of cutting 
Bight attack on j^ app^pt retreat the enemy possessed 

"When these arrangements had been partially effected the main bod) con 
siating of the detachment, flltt Regiment rapport 
c«t« attack cd by the head -quarters, 3rd Bombay Native Infon 

try, and covered by the 4 Horse Artiffery guns charged and took the wJbge 
The left attack wo* met by a heavy Are and showers of stoaev 
precipitous nature of the ground rendering tbs advance very difficult uni 
the bright* were gallantly crowned and tlm enemy driven off . 

The enemy findtog his retreat on both flank* cut off, retired up the iieignt 


This position bod been reconnoitred tho previous 
t, Bomi*/ day by Lieutenant-Colonel Bradshaw, who dotermmed 


to attack it on both flank* and front simultaneously 
The cavalry were to protect the baggage and the 


fin find fiecn dtnvted 
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to acquire all infonnation respecting 1 the locality of the village, which path 
was inaccessible to the troops beyond a certain height. 

Colonel Bradshaw estimated the strength of the enemy at 2,o00 men. The 

villages had been reinforced by large bodies from the 
mtcii° nCl Lawcucc 6 Dcs ' Buuei countiy, and then loss must have been veiy 

considerable. 

A return of oui losses is given in the appendix. Colonel Bradshaw 
legarded them as very small, considering the difficult nature of the position 
and the obstinate defence of it for about five hours, lemarkmg that the celerity 
of the movements of the troops and their effective fire pi evented heavier loss 

He said, he had to giatefully acknowledge having received every assistance, 
support, and information from Colonel Lawrence, the Deputy Commissioner ; 
and that he was greatly indebted to Lieutenant Lumsden for his knowledge of 
the country, and the way in which he had conducted the right attack, ably 
seconded by Captain Coke. 

The names of the other officers most favorably mentioned by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bradshaw were — 

Captain Bingham, commanding Detachment, 60th Rifles. 

„ Robert Richards commanding 4 Companies, 3rd Bombay N. I. 

Major Deacon commanding 61st Foot. 

Colonel Hallett commanding 3id Bombay N. I. 

„ Fordyce commanding Artillery. 

Captain Quin commanding 18th Irregular Cavalry. 

,, H. Richaids, 3rd Bombay Native Infantry, Staff Officer 

Lieut. St. John, 60th Rifles, A. D. C. 

Colonel Bradfoid, 1st Light Cavalry, who joined the force as a 
Volunteer. 

Lieutenant Rendall , } -n x o n 

Walker J Bombay Sappers and Miners. 


General Casualty Return of Killed and Wounded of the Field Force , under the 
Command of Lieutenant-Colonel Bradshaw, m the attach of the village 
of Sangao, on the 11 tli Recemhe i 1849. 
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mcord or Exi*trDinoHB 


„ 1 he j December Wenjmt-Cokmel Brodehnw moved hie amp to 

o ponton at the rnoath of the velloy of Bariara, mthm S mda of the 
insurgent village of Pali, and of Zormandai and Shrkhana, in Swat Baitm. 


i™”'" 10 ui mumon— ran oang ms moat advanced, and to the right of the 
other two On the right of thu village a hill of eotne 1 BOO feet nroeo which 
completely commanded it, and was evidently the key of the enem/s petition 
it was occupied by a mass of not lees than 6,000 men The hills to the right 
and to the rear of the other Tillage* were also occupied by lame bodies of men 


From these hill spars projected at right angle* into the valley, winch wore 
also strongly occupied. 


i strongly occupied. 

Finding that the pnncinal atrmgih of the enemy lay on the hill to the 
it of Pali, Colonel Bradshaw determined on seizing it, and on the 14th 


the operations were earned out oe follow — 


The detachment. Her Majesty's COth Rifles, 6 companies of tho 3rd 
, . , Bombay Native Infantry a troop of the 13th Irmru 


IWI »tudc Bombay Native Infantry a troop of the 13th Irregu 

lar Cavalry, were detached against this hill with 4 
guns of the Hcireo Artillery, which took np a position and commenced playing 
on the hill with groat effect. 

The Guide Infantry and detachment 1st Fatyab Infantry supported by 
nisrfji iUA 3 companies Bombay Native Infantry, were de- 

*’ i i ' Inriftixt f/i ftift TirrVif. in vinw t n mi n o tfn> pnumv’i 


inched to the right w view to taming tho enemy’s 
left. Colonel Bradshaw swung that the movement against the hill on 
his left was likely to prove successful, now pushed 
Cental stack. forward the remaining two gnus, supported try tho 

detachment. Her Majesty’s 61st Regiment, and the remainder of the 13th 
Irregular Cavalry The Light Company of the 61st moved in extended 
order to the right of the guns, whilst the guns opened on the enemy on tho 
spurs on the left of their position when the left of the enemy was admirably 
turned by the column which had been tent sgamst it. 

Having thus succeeded m turning one flank of the enemy and bolding 
the other m complete subjection, Colonel Bradshaw advanced with four guns 
up the centre of the valley the other two being left in support of the troops 
■which had earned and were bolding the hill to the right of Pali, carrying and 
destroying the villages in detail and driving off the enemy who made for tho 
hills m their rear and cm their left. 

Ihe ground being tolerably favorable. Colonel Bradshaw directed the 13th 


Irregular Cavalry to charge, which they did with effect, completely driving off 
the left of the enemy , , 


the left of the enemy 

All that the Deputy Commanoner desired having been effected ami tho 
enemy beiog dispersed on all sides. Colonel Bradshaw withdrew from the valley 
covered by a strong and connected line of skirmishes, supported by infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery, with instructions not to leave a man of tho force 
behind them this was effected without a shot being fired. Such had been 


the panic caused by the previous operations. _ , 

The inhabitants of these villages had been assisted by people from Swat, 
to the extent of from 5.000 to 6 000 men, nod 
Colon*! L»wtoc*’» Df»- tu. T K«d Uterzllv been driven like sheep across the 


io uw exufuir ui iiwiu • - ■ 

Cota*! L»wtoc*’» Dr*- ^beT bsd literally been driven like sheep across the 
frontier leering their dead on the Geld~a great disgrace 
amongit these tnbe— and there had been nothing to prevent oar troop. 
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pursuing' them into tbcir own country, if it had been deemed necessary 01 
advisable to do so. 

Our losses aie given in the Appendix. Colonel Bradshaw regarded them 
as small, considering the extended field of operation, and that the enemy num- 
bered m all from 10,000 to 12,000 men. 

Colonel Bradshaw said, when all officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
privates of the force, bad behaved so admirably, it was invidious to make 
distinctions, and be begged to bring to the notice of the Commander-in-Chief 
the gallant conduct of all ranks. 

The force then returned to Peshawar via Hashtnagai and Doaba, ciossmg 

the Kabul River by the pontoon tram and two boats, 
patcli° nCl Lnwrcncc s I)cs ‘ and reaching Peshawar on the 22nd December. Colonel 

Lawrence stated, he had been unable to carry out 
that part of the Governoi General's instructions requiring that the head men 
should be brought into Peshawai, as the nature of the country precluded the 
possibility of suipnsing them, and there was no opportunity of seizing them 
either during or after the action He added, that a most severe punishment 
had been inflicted on them, not the least of which was the capture of a 
quantity of gram roughly estimated at 3,000 maunds, which was paitly 
destroyed for want of carriage. 

Only one prisoner had fallen into oui hands — a pnest from Bajawar — from 
whom it was ascertained that the combination against us among the hill tribes 
had been very great, and it was afterwards known that reinforcements of 
15,000 men were en route to join the insurgents, when they received intelli- 
gence of their total defeat. 

The entire satisfaction of the Governor General, with the steadiness and 

_ , , „ gallantry exhibited by all of every rank and of every 

Government letter. ° J “ 7 l j l at. m J 

corps, was ordered to be communicated to the officers 

and men, as well as to Lieutenant- Colon el Bradshaw for his operations, and 

the thanks of the Government were to be conveyed to all for the service they 

had rendered It was stated that the Governoi Geneial had much pleasure in 

expressing to the Deputy Commissioner, Lieutenant- Colonel George Lawrence, 

the gieat satisfaction he had derived from the knowledge of his proceedings on 

this occasion, and especially from observing the cordial co-opeiation of the 

civil and military authorities at Peshawar. His best thanks were to be 

offered also to Colonel Lawrence, to Lieutenant Lumsden, and the force under 

their orders. 

On Colonel Bradshaw's force returning to Peshawar, the Coips of Guides 
undei Lieutenant Lumsden remained in that portion of the Peshawai District, 
and were employed covering the erection of a fortified post, the sanction for 
which had been now accorded. 
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BECOHD OF ECFKDmOlTB 


APPENDIX 


Canal! y Rett nt of He Killed and IKottdtd » lit Field Force commanded by 
Lir.UTMACT Colohxl B&adseaw, c. r ., in U ‘ capture, on tit 1 Mi December 
1849, of tie viGagen Pal i, Zonnandai, atd Siiriiana , on tie frontier of tie 
Swat V alien 
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SECTION IY. 


Expedition against the Eanizais by a force under Sir Colin Campbell m 

March 1852. 

The rapidity and success of Colonel Bradshaw’s operations opened the eyes 
_ T _ , _ ,, of the Swat Chiefs to the possibility of a British 

c rego s nzc ccr f orce one day visiting their own valley, and filled all 

classes with alarm. In this exigency the oracle was again consulted, and 
advised that the only chance of making a stand would be by appointing one 
chief to command the whole disposable forces, and all other chiefs being 
sworn on the Koran to implicitly obey him ; and that the land-tax of one-tenth 
of the produce, authorized by the Mahomedan law, should be at once collected 
to provide the smews of war. 

This proposal being agreed to, the chiefs commenced a scramble for the 
command, which threatened to involve the whole of the troops in a general 
melee. Gliazan Khan of Dir left the council, declaring that he could never 
obey any man save the Akhund. 

To end this broil, the Akhund proposed that a chief, hitherto unconnected 
with Swat, should be chosen ; and, among other nominations, pointed out Syad 
Akbar of Sittana, as a man of energy, head, and true Mahomedan principles, 
qualified for the position, with the advantage of being a Syad. 

Syad Akbar was accordingly invited to become King of Swat under the 
patronage of the Akhund, and shortly afterwards was duly installed with 
the usual accompaniments of prayeis from priesthood and “ nazarana” from 
the chiefs. 

This chief was, as already related, a follower of the famous Hindustani 
fanatic, Syad Ahmad ; and when the latter held temporary possession of 
Peshawar, Syad Akbar joined him m the double capacity of treasuier and 
prime minister. He was thus thiown in constant contact with the Hindustani 
soldiers m that chief’s camp, and formed a friendship for them which lasted 
ever afterwards. 

The moment his authority was a little established by the Akhund’s good 
offices over the Swat Chiefs, and the first year’s revenue collected, Syad Akbar 
sent for his Hindustani levies , but they refused undei some pretext to join 
him, when he set about collecting a standing aimy and guns, by the aid of 
which he hoped to put down any chief who should afterwards dispute his 
authority. He so ' far succeeded as to collect five or six guns of Sizes, 800 
sowars, and 3,000 footmen, all receiving pay in gram directly from himself. 

Towards the end of 1851, the Swatis moved bodies of troops, several thou- 
•nir rp , , t, . sand strong, to the foot of the Mora Mountain and into 

iXamzai, tor the pm pose or creating disaffection on our 
border 

On the night of the 6th March 1852, a party of 180 horsemen, under 
the leadership of Mokaram Khan, assailed a detach- 
Gmdf Corps 1 ment consisting of 43 men of the Guide Corps stationed 

at the British village of Gujar Garhi, in Yusafzai, 
undei Resaldar Fateh Khan, as a personal guard to a party of the Great Tri- 
gonometrical Survey The attack was veiy sudden, it being believed that the 


>co 
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SKOBD or KIPEDmOHB 


approaching party were the Surrey officer, coming into camp, M d the enemv 
were mto campWore the men had fame to b£ But the XiLfa S 
™nrmUy repelled, leaving 1 dad body and 8 daahled horwB^tS camp 
tie Grades losing* 1 sowar killed, 2 sowars wounded. ^ 

Oormuoeirt Ucta The gallant Conduct of thin drtachment aftenrard. re- 

n «, na oeived the approbation of the Governor General in Council. 
Un the 11th March the following troop, nnder the command of Sir 
6h Cbfia Omr wft C®"® marched from Peehawsr toward. long,, w> 

Dapitch. 5 °°rpfl of ohacrTstion, and to oheck any farther Bprcad of 

disaifeotion, till the orders of Government oouid be 
obtained ■ — 

let Troop, 1st Brigade, Horse Artillery 

Hesd Quarters, 600 a F., Her Mjy«tVs 82nd Regiment 

Wing* 29fch Native Infancy 

66th Gurkhas. 

16 tli Irregular Cavalry 

Mokaxam, the leader of the attacking party, hold a sort of jaghir from Synd 
, , Akbar of Swat, half of which woe on this aide the 

**»• Malakand Pas, half an the other; and when wishing to 
plunder, ho used to come into Rjuuxai, retiring to Swnt 
whon danger threatened. It was therefore determined to treat the Kamsoi os 
a confederation and to punish them in such a way as to make them feel they 
could not afford to allow refugee* from our territory, or bed characters from 
their own, to embroil them with tbo British Government. 

On the 14th March the people of Bamzai sent in to Lieutenant Lrunsdcn, 
Mr. Temple’* Report on the Deputy Commissioner, offering to submit to any 
Tribe*. terms imposed, and to pay revenue , the force under 

Sir Colin Campbell was therefore halted at Turangaai, mid the Malika of 
Roman summoned. This delay, however, had the ad 
Coined iIp ' ci ' p * QCl ’ , Dcf * vantage of enabling two hoary howitzers with elephant 
linmgnt to join Sir Cohn Campbell from ZYsdwwar 
Bat the maliks afterwards refused to oome m, declaring their intention of op- 

^ 08 , and that they expected awutanoo from Swat, 
been now dearly ascertained that Syad Akbar 8 
p * xcn * nephew bad been, accompanied by a following, with 

the party that bad attacked the detachment of the Guide*, and the force there- 
fore moved on towards Ramrai, arriving at our frontier village of Shircar, 
about 8 miles from Sbakot (the Ramrai frontier village), on the 21«t March 
On the march to Shirgar from Gnjar Garin much nnn fell on tho hill* 
around, and just after the troop* and gnu* had crowd a very deep nullah, * 
body of water like a wall came down it suddenly, and for a few minutes a 
portion of the baggage and its escort and the rear-guard were separated from 
the main body of tn© troops. „ 

On the evening of the 2 lit, the Mnliks of the Ltmdkbor Volley nod 
brought the intelligence to Lieutenant Lunmden that fie Malik, of Ramat 
wiahod to tender their mbnuroon, when they were told that tho troop would 
not bo halted , bnt would nureh at daybreak to ShakoL It was further wU 
mated to them, that if they came in on tbo road and pid tbo fine originally 
demanded oE them, and guvo tatllfoctory lecimty for tbo cfetr of oar frontier 
from the doprcdotioni of Swati marandeTT, and oor own malefactor, who had 
refuge in Swat, their village* would not bo dertrored, nor tbar crope injured on 
tbw oraeion by en cam ping the forec m thou valley, but that the troops woalu 
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in any event be marched into (he valley of Itnmzni to enable the Gcneial to 
sec ns much of i( ns was desired. 

On the morning of the 22nd, Sn Colm Campbell's force marched towards 
Shnkot, of which a reconnoissnncc had been made the previous evening. On 
the road the Ramzni Maliks came m, introduced by their neighbours, British 
subjects of the Lundkhor Valle} . They tried to obtain an abatement of the 
fine imposed, and on two occasions, when it was refused, broke up their council 
and walked ton ards their villages. The foice then advanced again, when some 
of the party nould return to offer to pay their own share if their particular crops 
were spared This faice con tinned till the force was drawn up within range of 
their village, when the} were all sent an ay, and given half an hour to bung 
an unanimous submission to the tcims offered, or abide the consequences. 

In the meantime, the pioneers commenced making the road down and up 
the deep chasm m front of the village practicable for guns. After a while, 
however, the Ranizni Maliks lclurncd with a full submission to the terms, and 
with ten maliks as hostages lor then fulfilment. They then pointed out a 
practicable road into the heart of the Itamvai Valley — indeed, the high road to 
Swat, which passed to the right of the dimnnge chasm, and only crossed a 
small branch of it higher up the \ alley, uhere it was no obstacle. 

It was now about 1 r.ar. and Sir Cohn Campbell gave ordeis for the camp 
to be pitched at the former ground at Shu gar, wheie it had lemamed ready 
laden, awaiting orders The ten prisoners, as security for payment of the 
fine, were made over to Lieutenant Lumsden’s corps, and the force moved on, 
conducted by one of the Maliks of Bamzai. The road was found to be 
excellent, although a little narrow, nearly all the way to Dargai ; and to 
leach Dargai nearly the whole breadth of the valley is traversed. This 
village is situated at the extreme western end and foot of a spur of a hill, 
which from this point runs up for a distance of 3 miles to the foot of 
the Malakand Pass, forming with the Malakand Range a narrowing valley. 
The ground is covered with cultivation, the whole valley being closely tilled. 

On leaching Dargai, it was reported that Mokaram Khan had just left 

that village, and on turning the spur of the hill at 
pitch C ° lm CamP G 3 ° 3 * ^ ar g’ ai J some of our cavalry saw two or three horse- 
men in the distance and galloped on towards the 
Malakand Pass. Sir Cohn Campbell also ordeied a party of Irregular Horse 
up from the rear and two guns from the troop of Horse Artillery. Subsequently, 
five men with standards were seen through a telescope skulking away up 
ravines towards the pass with about 100 footmen. Prom the direction m 
which the men were first seen, there is no doubt that they had been at 
Dargai all the morning, and had left the bill behind Dargai when they 
saw the force advancing towards it. 

The tioops might, had they advanced towards the foot of the Malakand 
Pass, have driven those people off and over the hill, and looked down into 
Swat , but it was late m the day, and they would have had ' to encamp m 
Bamzai, and thereby broken the engagement with the Maliks, whose hostages 
were m our camp. Sir Colin Campbell would also thus have engaged in 
hostilities agamst the Swatis without having orders from Government to 
piosecute them to an issue. He theiefore waited till he saw, with aid of a 
telescope, these standards borne on their way steadily up the pass m open 
flight from before him, and then returned to camp, without having heard a 
shot fired during the day. 
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Colonel Mhokeeon had fixed the fine to be paid by the Eraman at 

Colrad llrekwoa'i Don i!^' 000 ’,^ ^ 7™ r ’» 

revenue ot the Lnndkhor Valley, which a, a any 

tiling 1 , larger than the valley of Banina , he might 
have increased his demand in conacquenoo of the mettnge of defiance sent by 
these Bamnai Maliks after they had actually given Lieutenant Lumsden to 
understand they would come m, but he oonndered their position a difficult one. 
The RomcaiB on thia side of the posse* are a fractional division of their own 
tribe, m the majority of the Bamraifl live in Swat above the passes. They hre, 
therefore, too weak to control the whole of Swat when bent on hostility but 
they are strong enough to check parti e* of marauders not exceeding 300 of 
400 men, from going through their country (which is the principal rood from 
Swat), to commit raids in our territory Colonel Mackeson might, too, have 
kept a larger number of the principal men as hortages, and have concluded 
no terms until he heard from the Board at Lahore as to whether he was to 
prosecute hoetabtaea into Swat, but then the force must have remained out 
well into Apnl with an attendant expense. Great injury would have occurred 
to the crops of our own subjects near our encampment the Swat River and tho 
Kabul River were on tho n*e, the one might become nnfordable and the othor 
might cany away onr bridge, when the Mobmand tribes would not hnvo 
to make raids in the Doabo, seeing the communication of tho force 
with Paihawar cut off Under theeo mreumitancee Colonel Mackeeon thought 
it wisor to make a settlement of the question at once. 

Colonel Mackeson said onr duplay of power in the nch, though small 
valley of Bamxai, our forbearance to use force when the enemy wna at our 
mercy, and wo could have inflicted much injury, and our return to camp 
in fulfilment of our engagement without any wanton act of injury having 
been committed in the volley, must have impressed our eneroie* with a con 
viction of onr good faith, if they are capable of receiving any unprewon*. 

On the morning of the 23 rd Sir Colin Campbell b force marched to Jalals, 
where it- remained on the 24th, in consequence of heavy nun, end returned 
its march to Turangmi on the £5th en rovU to Peshawar The ten prisoner* 
were *mt under a guard of Irregular Cavalry towards Peshawar, where they 
arrived safely on the 27th March. 

The ■atjsftction of the Governor General in Council at the result of 
OoTOTnoit tour there operations wnj then explored. 
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SECTION V. 

Punishment of the Independent Utman Khels by a force under Sir Cohn 

Campbell, May 1852. 


McGregor’s Gazetteer 


Tangi is a town in the Hashtnagar Division of the Peshawar District, 

29 miles noith of Peshawai, 8 miles south-east of 
Abazai, on the left bank of the Naswar Kanda ravme 
Next to Peshawar, it is the hugest place m the district 

At the commencement of British rule, Tangi was the residence of a 
poweiful chief, named Ajun Khan, a young man of a restless, proud, and 
bigoted character A large part of the village was held by him lent free, but 
he desired the whole of it, and also exemption from personal attendance at oui 
courts, and from the mterfeience of our revenue and police officials in his 
village. Finding that these demands were not likely to‘be complied with, 
he adopted the course, not unfrequent during the Duram and Sikh rule, of 
removing to the hills, calling around him a band of adventuiers, and leading 
them m acts of aggression upon British villages, m the hope that the Govern- 
ment would be induced to yield to such piessure and grant him the privileges 
he sought A native officer of the Guide Corps was sent to induce him to 
return, but he lefused to do so, unless his villages were given to him rent free, 
and he was exempted from attendance at any of our courts. 

This step led him to believe that we feared him, and ever after he caused 
annoyance to the Government To do this most effectually, he aimed at 
striking fear into our villagers, and causing them to leave their lands unculti- 
vated, by which not only a loss of revenue was to be anticipated, but a 
general feeling of disaffection and disquietude, leading to internal disturb- 
ances He took up his quarters m the Utman 'Khel villages to the north of 
the district, and received some villages m jaghir from the Syad Bang of Swat, 
who was himself anticipating the advent of the British, and willingly received 
such fugitives, locating them in his border villages to act as an advanced 
guard 

On the night of the 20th April 1852, Ajun Khan with a band of 200 

horsemen attacked the large village of Charsada, which 
was the head-quarters of the Hashtnagar Division 
Half of the party came from the Utman Khel villages, 
and half from those of Ramzai. The revenue buildings had not been con- 
structed The establishments were located m native houses with mud enclo- 
sures, and they could offer but slight resistance The Tehsildar, himself a 
Syad, was murdered and cut to pieces Several other officials were feimilarly 
tieated, and the tehsil treasury was plundered. On the folio wmg day, in 
furtherance of his plans, Ajun Khan came down and occupied Abazai, a village 
of Hashtnagar, where he remained 24 hours He then desired the maliks 


Mr Temple’s Report on 
Tribes 


to leave the 
do so 


village 


with their cattle, and killed 1 man who refused to 


Ajun Khan had now taken up his quartern at Prang Ghar and Naodand 
(Utman Khel villages), and on the 28th April troops began moving out from 
Peshawai. 


x 
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RECOB D Of EXPEDITIONS 


Sr Col in Campbell-, d«. , S , rr Colin Campbell established bis hood -quarters 

patch. at Abarai, ana with him were Colonel Mockeaon, the 

CommiBsoner, and Captain James, the Deputy Com 
misBioner 

On tho 2nd May a nioqust of 20 of the Guide Cavalry being placed m 
Kegfmmtalff M*v Ccrr. *™* f the line of out-poeta, the enemy were ob- 
of Gnidw. served advancing in foroe, when Lieutenant Harding© 

duahed through the enemy*! skirmishers into a body of 
matchlock men supporting the skirmishers, and cut up a number of the enemy, 
checking their advance and capturing a standard Lieutenant Harding© 

3 bo wore, and X horeo, being wounded, and 2 horses killed. 

On the 11th May the Oommiwioner having called on Sir Colin Campbell 
to destroy the Naodand group of villages, the Brigadier moved out with 
tho following troops J — 


1st Troop, 1st Brigade, Horae Artillery 

Dotaohment, 2nd Company, 4th Battalion Artillery 2 8- inch Howitzers, 

2nd Company, Sappers and Miners 

800 men, Her Miyeety** 82nd Regiment 

800 t 28th Native Infantry 

800 , 60th Gurkhas. 

The Guide Infantry 
1 Squadron, 2nd Irregular Cavalry 
1 n Guido Cavalry 

Naodand was about 4 miles from A basal, the last mile of the approach to 
it leading over hilly and broken ground On tho arrival of the force tho 
villages were foand to be deserted but many of the hill men were scon scattered 
round about. As the burning proceeded tho people gradually gathered 
together on different points, and commenced skirmishing with the advanced 
pioquets of the Grades. This lasted whilst the work of destruction went on, 
the Grades having 4 men wounded. The ground was too broken to admit of 
tho artillery being brought near the n)!ege. 

As the troupe withdrew the numbers of the enemy appeared slightly to 
increase, but the troops retired without lose, the village and largo quantities 
of gram having been destroyed. 

During the operation* tho 1st Panjab Infantry under Captain Coko, and 
2 Squadrons of the 1st Paujib Cavalry under Lieutenant H Tight*, joined Sir 
Colin Campbell These troops had made an extraordinary march 

The letter from the Commissioner sent by expires to Captam Goto at 
Kohat, calling for his services, hod been purposely 
Haptment* 1 History 1st ^thheld by Rahmut Khan, Omkim and Captam Colo 
p>njab Infintrj only got his ordere in n socond letter sent by post. 

Tie 1st Pnnjab Infantry, and the squadrons 1st Punjab Cavalry marched from 
Kobat at Um on the 8th and reached Peshnwor, 40 miles, the same day 
On arriving at the bridge of boats over the Kabul River Captain Coke found 
it had been swept away and the boats earned down stream On the evening 
of the 10th the troops had got a crone, and on that night marched for Alyirei 
halting for two hours nndor the 3hnbtadr Port and when on reaching AOoku 
at daybreak it was found the force under Sir Cohn Campbell had gone out to 
attack Naodand, Captam Coko pushed on joining tho force as tho attack was 
commencing having marched more than 40 miles when Abtuai wna reach 
after the operations. , ...» i^ 

On the 12th the field force under Sir Cohn Campbell movyd nbcat 7 mijc* 
to Gandcvn, with a viow to attacking I rang GJmr which tnu genenmy 
looked on in the country as the stronghold of ihe Utunn Kind tnbe 
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370 


On the 13th a detail of the strength 'riven in ilia mnigin moved a little 


1st Troop, 1ft Brurulo, Horfc \rtillm 
Deladmionl, 3nl Cump »i\ 1th Ihttnhon Arlillorj, and 
2 pun«, No. 10, Ioplit I told Bntlor\ 

Two S-nnh HowUrons nml Detachment, 2ml Conipnnj, 
-4 tli Ilitt ilion \rtillorj 
2nd Comp »m , S ippirf nnd Aimer •> 

300 men ciclt of Iter Mnje«t\ t- 12nd Hepunent, 2Sth 
K line Infnntn, GOth GnrMma Infnntn of Guide Corps 
G Complines nnd II ml Qnirtirs, 1ft I’nnpib Infnntn 
lleid Qanrtcrh tnd 1 Squadron, 1ft Pnnjtib Civnlrj 


before dnybieak nnd maiched 
about 5 miles to the foot of 
the lulls, which w r cre bioken 
and very stony, but not in- 
accessible to nrtillerj*. 

Prang Ghar was a large 
village, with its rear lestmg 
on high hills, and flanked by 
spurs and lowci heights. 


pitch 


Preparations had been made for defence Both the place winch was surrounded 
by good walls, and the adjacent eminences, were crow'ded with men. 

They quickly opened fire on the advanced guard, 
Sir Cohn Campbell’s Dcs- which Sir Cohn Campbell lesliained from advancing 

until the guns were m position. 

The artillery then opened clearing the road, when the men of the 1st 
Punjab Infantry, the GGth Gurkha "Regiment, nnd the Guide Corps, imme- 
diately advanced to the attack, Her Majesty's 32nd and the 28th Native 
Infantry lcmainmg with the guns as a lesene. The only fault committed 
was the too great impetuosity of (.lie men winch caused the aitillery fire to 
be stopped sooner than Sir Colin Campbell desired. 

However, the village wins carried at a run, the enemy retreating to the 
lulls behind, whence these inimitable skirmishcis drove them fiom lock to 
rock far up the side of the high mountain, rendering the destruction of the 
village easy and safe. The aitillery made good practice, effectually aiding the 
skirmishers 

A desultory fight then lasted until the object, for winch the Commander of 
the force had leceived the Commissioner's requisition, was effected — the de- 
struction of the village and gram Of the latter, a large quantity, which had 
been stacked m a supposed place of security, high up the mountain, was 
destroyed by our skirmishers. 

Considering that no less than ten pieces of artdleiy opened on their de- 
voted village, it must he owned its people made a gallant defence But, for 
our guns, we should have sustained a very heavy loss, the walls and flanking 
defences alluded to being formidable As it was, the number of the wounded 
(see appendix) shows how the villagers held to their giound as soon as the 
skirmishers had driven them beyond the range of artillery. 

The troops retired about 11 a.m , covered by strong rear-guards m ex- 
tended order, without furthei loss 

The enemy, who numbered peihaps 1,000 matchlock men, were led by 

Ajun Khan and his father Hamid, and were assisted 
by the Utman Khel of the Total villages, a depen- 
dency of Swat, and forming part of Mokaram Khan's 
jaghir. They only left 3 dead on the ground, but it was believed that they had 
many casualties. 

Three pnsoneis were made, one a servant of Ajtm, who was concerned in 
the murder of the tehsildar , another prisoner was a student from our own 
village of Tangi 

Three Persian letters were found m the village by a sepoy of the Guides, 
one fiom the Alrhund to Ajun, and one from the King of Swat to Ajun, 
promising him assistance, assigning to him all property of the Hindus and 
servants of the Bntish m Hashtnagar as lawful prey, and desiring him not to 
spare them, but to keep his hands from Mahomedans not m our seivice 


Colonel Mnckeson’s Des- 
patch 
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RECORD OF BXPKDITIOHS 


On the 14th tho foroo hnlted at Gandevn to make various arrangement* 
and to allow of more crop* being destroyed by the Commissioner 

Sir Colin Campbell stated that einoe the foroe hud left Pahawar, ho had 
ovory reason to be satisfied with the readiness and good will of all the corns 
and detachments, whether engaged in fatiguing marches through intense heat, 
assisting the labours of the engineers, or operating against the enemy and he 
bs gged to return bis thanks to— - 

Lieutenant-Colonel Brooke, a B., commanding Her Miyeety's 32nd 
Begun ent 

Lion tenants Colonel Campbell, oommanding 28th Native Infantry, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Troup, oommanding 66th Gurkhas, 

Captain Coke, oommanding 1st Papjab Infantry, 

Lieutenant Lumsden oommanding Guide Corps, 

Captain Baldwin, oommanding Artillery, 

Captain Jackson, commanding 2od Irregular Cavalry, 

Lieutenant Hughes, commanding 1st Panjab Cavalry, 

Lieutenant MilW, Guide Corps who commanded the slnnmshen at 
Noodand 

Sir Colin Campbell said he had also to express his obligations to— 
Lieutenant Norman Brigade Major 

Ensign Lumsden Deputy Assistant Quarter Master General, 
Lieutenant Mauler Acting Assistant Field Engineer, 

Captain James, Deputy Commissioner, 

Lieutenant Woodcock, Horse Artillery, 

Lieutenant Walker Bombay Engineer, 
who had never failed in unremitting exertions to assist him m every pos- 
sible manner 

He wished also to record his strong sense of gratitude to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Mansfield Her Majesty's 63rd Begun ent, who on this and previous 
occasions when his regiment had been in cantonments, had, at Sir Colrn Camp- 
bell s invitation, accompanied him mfco the field. 

The Governor General in Council fully concurred m the praise bestowed 
on the several officers named, and in the estimation 
OTOTimm- entertained by the Commander in -Chief of the excel 

lent conduct of the troops employed. 

Ajun Khnn then flea and has einoe wandered about from placo to place — 
UcGrtcor*! GmrtUer Kabul, Jellalabad, Lolpurn, Swat, Sx. 

In 1867 he was at Prang Ghar threatening to attack British territory, hat 
was checked by a force moving out from Peshawar un der Colonel Shuto with 
Major J Nicholson, the Deputy Commissioner 

In 1872 he suddenly returned, and, with tho aid of tho men of Total and 
other Panaai village*, built two towers and several house* at * place called 
RninVwnra, 5} miles north of Gondeyn, On this the Deputy Commissioner 
scut to the council of the Ramxai, and to tho various men of influence in 
proximity to our territory, when a hundred men of Prang Ghar surprised 
oprakwara, killrag 0 men and burning tho hamlet it was not known, however, 

want became of Ajun Khan 

In fact, the result of tho chastisement of the Utman Khel rnu te restore 

„ _ . . order and security to the Hashtnugar Division, and to 

CrtoH Dwjmtcfa. put antopto th 0 flight of tbc chiefs on tbc bonier 

After the expedition the fort of Aboiai was erected. 
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APPENDICES. 


Return of Killed and Wounded of the Force under command of Brigadier Sir 
Colin Cam well, k.c o , at the dest miction of the villages of Naodand, on 
the 1 1/// Mag 3852. 
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Return of Killed , Wounded, and Missing of the Force under command of 
Brigadier Sir Colin Campbell, k. c. b., at the destruction of the village 
of Prang Ghar, on (he 13 th Mag 1852. 
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8EOTXON VI 


Sajond operations in Eamzai by a force under Sir Colm Campbell May 1852. 

On the conclusion of the terms mth the Saninu people m the month of 
Cotad IOdk«rn. a*. Moreh piotjom, ' conciliatory letter ™ sent to the 
twt. lungot Srrat, to which not only was no reply reoeiTOl 

... , , , , w* reported that the Hlhng of the raeawnmr 

had been debated, to mart the King’s determumtioa not to hold any inter 
oourso with the infidels 


Immediate payment of the fine inflicted had not been exacted from the 
Mr Temple’* Report oo Bunizaifl, and they bad asked ft little time to colloot 
it, which had been granted them bat they now 
withheld its payment, repudiated the hostage* and expelled their fatnilw* from 
their territory, declaring their reliance on Swat. Farther coercion became 
therefore neoefleary 

On the 16th May the force under Sir Colm Campbell after operating 
Sir Colin QuapbeR'a De*- Hgainat the Utman Khels, moved to Shirgar, where it 
P*^ 1 - halted the two following- days. 

The reports were that considerable number* were flocking from Swat and 
elsewhere to the village of 8 hake t to defend the Barman Valley and that 
many Ghaais (religions fanatics) had come over the paaeoe to fight in this 
cun so and it was evident that the people of Swat contemplated an attack on 
Banixai as one made on themselves. The Akhund and the King were at 
’ variance on the sufyeot of the non payment of the fine by the people of 
Ranixai,— - the one being in favor of the payment, the other opposing it, — m 
hi* influence would be amumshed by each a course. 

On the 18th the camp was struck, and the baggage driven 2 or 8 miles to 
the rear under a strong escort* whan the faroa marched — strength os given 
in the appendix — to dislodge the people who had taken up a position m the 
neighbourhood of Sbakot, and then to proceed with the punishment of Bamxrn 
8hmkot was situated bo tween a very deep and broad nullah and the moon 
tarns. This nullah swept roand in an arc from what hsd been the left of the 
esuhp and th* march of the force lay along the chord of it. 

About an hour after daybreak when 2 mile* bod been accomplished, 
Shakut being then distant two more, the enemy were discovered on one side 
of the nullah stretching away in one continuous fine to the village which 
was the left of theur position, the ground they held on the margin of the 
nullah being about a mile and a half in length. 

lie troops were now formed m line of colamns at quarter distance in 
the direction of the line of march, cavalry being sent to the left to watch the 
extreme right of the enemy 

Tbe advance then took place in echelon of regiments from the right in open 
column. Sir Cohn Campbell s design being to break tho enemy's centre with 
the Horse Artillery and attack their whole left which was on their line of retreat 
A sharp cannonade wns opened by Captain BuHtnn s troop of Ilorso 
Artillery on tho centre of the enemy's positron, which however they stood 
With great firmness, availing themselves of the broken ground for protection 
• »<CTi»pe CJiwrd mo ISth Krpimeot K»tlw Inf«tr7 
; frpadroc*, Tnd Irrr^Tjhr CsreDy 
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The two leading regiments on the right, the Guide Corps and 66 th Guikhas, 
now “ left wheeled into line” and stormed the nullah coveied by the file of 
the two 9-poundeis, and supported by the Light Company of Her Majesty's 
32nd Kegiment and the 1 st Panjab Infantry under Captain Coke. 

The attack was veiy well done by the troops, the fiist assailants having 
to encounter a heavy fire and much determination. A company of the 66 th 
Guildias were engaged m a hand-to-hand fight, a paity of the enemy having 
actually charged into the centre of them. 

The Horse Artillery now lapidly changed position and galloped to the 
edge of the nullah, which they enfiladed with great effect whenever they 
could fire without mjuimg our own men; and as soon as the two 9-poundeis 
could be spared, they weie moved rapidly to the right and brought into action 
opposite the village and a large burial ground at right angles to it, which 
weie both full of the enemy, — the 32nd Foot covermg the guns, and the 28th 
Native Infantry being kept m reserve, lead y to move on any required point. 

The fire of the guns was sharp and telling, and they were advanced closer and 
closer to the enemy, as the attack on the nullah showed itself to be successful. 

The enemy then broke up, a large body swarming up the hills to the rear 
of the village, and another making for the Malakand Pass, — the 9-pounders 
playing on those retreating up the hills, the Horse Artillery going m 
pm suit up the valley Three miles from the scene of resistance, the Guide 
Cavalry, directed at Sir Cohn Campbell's request by Lieutenant- Colonel 
Maekeson, o b , the Commissioner, ( “ to whom Sir Colin Campbell said his 
best thanks were due," ) sabied a considerable crowd frying to make their 
escape The pursuit had been so rapid, that this had happened before the 
9-pounders had succeeded m clearing the face of the opposite hills, although 
no time was lost by the fugitives in that direction. 

In addition to the armed villages, about 4,000 infantry and 600 cavalry, 
Mr. Templo’s Report on all fiom Swat, had been opposed to the force, and 
Tntes • the King and Akbund had stationed themselves on 

the crest of the Malakand Pass overlooking the valley to view the fight 

Great slaughtei had been committed on the enemy with a comparatively 
trifling loss to our troops (see appendix), and laige numbers ‘of dead bodies 
weie found all over the ground wheie the enemy had fought, and on their 
hne of retreat 

Arrangements were now made for the destruction of Shakot, a veiy large 
village numbering some 9 OO houses, many of which appealed to be of much 
pretension It was thoroughly burnt, as well as the crops aiound. » 

Having echeloned vanous parties to prevent the possibility of further 
annoyance, Sir Cohn Campbell proceeded to destioy Daigai about 3 miles 
higher up the valley This was also a very considerable place, being full 
of houses of the bettei sort, and, according to rough calculation, having some 
400 altogether. 

The village of Sangao was also burnt 

The tioops with whom Sir Cohn Campbell had so much reason to be 
pleased, returned to their foimei ground about 3pm 

In his despatch, Sir Cohn Campbell said this action, though fought against 
hill men and amidst'the difficulties of a nullah of extraoidmary steepness 
and width, with broken and stony giound m its neighbourhood, was essen- 
tially one of the plains, and not of the mountains The artillery had 
full scope as had the cavalry. This circumstance accounted for the 
considerable results, and the very heavy chastisement the force was able 
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to inflict on the crowds oppoeed, who oonld not have been less than 6,000 
in number They had showod great resolution, and had held the nullah in a 
manner which extorted the admiration of the troops 

Sir Colin Campbell added, nothing oonld be more satisfactory than tho 
oonduot of all, particularly of the Guides and Gurkhas, on whom tho brunt 
fell when making the great assault on the nullah With the readiness 
of the Guides under Lieutenant Lmnsden, he said the Commander m Chief 
was weU acquainted, and he was particularly happy in hiving been ahlo to 
employ tho C6th Gurkhas under Lieutenant- Colon el Troup, m an operation 
requiting all thoee qualities for which Gurkhas are so justly famous. 

He further said, he had to express his thanks to aD the Commanding Officere 
of corps for their groat alacrity and good feeling m carrying out hm orders, 
ru — 

la cn tenant- Colonel Brooke, &b , commanding Her Majesty's 32nd Regi 
merit 


Lieutenant- Colonel Campbell, commanding 28th Native Infonby 
Lieutenant Colonel Troup oommandmg06th Gurkhas. 

Captain Baldwin commanding the Artillery 
Captain Jackson, commanding End Irregular Cavalry 
Cap tarn Coke commanding 1st Punjab Infantry 
Lieutenant Hughes, commanding 1st Panjob Cavalry 
Lieutenant Lumaden commanding Guide Corps. 

He added, ho was under great obligations to his personal and general staff— 
Lieutenant-Colonel Mansfield Her Majesty's 68rd Regiment, who had 
placed himself at Sir Cohn Campbell's disposal. 

Lieutenant Norman, Brigade Major 
Lieutenant Woodcock Horse Artillery 

Lieutenant M mater Horae Artillery and Acting Assistant Fiold Engineer 
Lieutenant Walker Bombay Engineers. 

Ensign Lumaden, Deputy Assistant Quarter Master General 
And in conclusion Sir Colin Campbell said he wished to speak more specially 
of the Artillery under Captain Baldwin Tb the readiness and intelligence 
of the Commander and the great activity of his subordinate offioore and 
men, be was indebted for having passed through the day's work with a 
comparatively slight lose 

A day's rest having been given to the troops on tho 10th tho forco 
3 . TVortnir marched round the Ramzm Valloy on the 20th, 

ai DoUndl ( 1 st). destroying the vfllagos named in the margin, together 

s. a«p<hitr with much gram. 

4 K*d*m Kiel. On this day no opposition was encountered, and 

a B^IWObul but few of the inhabitant* of tho Tabor wore to bo 

7 Ham Utina. seen The troops were under arms and in movement 

a. MtrdaL from 4 A.M. till half past 0 pm 

On the 22nd a detachment, oa per margin, marched ohout 9 mflrt 
to destroy the rfllago of Eroxshah. This 
place had been represented to be in an open 
valley It wns found^ however to bo situat- 
ed m close ground within matchlock range 
of the hills at the head of ravine* eoma 
2 miles in extent op which tho troops 
moved. Besides, being so strong by nature, 
mw surrounded by a loop-holed wall 


3 HofW Artillery Own*. 

5aJ Cooip«BT Sapper* mod M 
*00 Men. 18th ’Utiro Infintrjr 
300 OWU Garth**. 

800 „ l*t P*n]«b Infkntry 

500 „ Guide lnf*ntrj 

500 „ l«t P*nJ*b C*r*lr 7 
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Government letter. 


The inhabitants had retreated to a distant range of hills, and the troops 
were not molested till after the destruction of the village had been effected, and 
they had commenced them retreat towards camp. They were then followed by 
matchlock fire till quite clear of the hills and ravines The retrograde movement 
having been conducted very slowly and in perfect ordei, no loss was sustained. 

On the 24-th the village of Dobandi (2nd), about 4 j miles from camp, was 
destroyed. 

On the 25th the force marched 10 miles, to Likpam, with the view of 
coercing the British village of Sangao, when the Maliks submitted to the 
Commissioner’s demands and paid up a fine of Bs 200 

The decisive affair of the 18th was producing good effects, not only m 
Ranizai, but all along the border It was reported on good authority that 
the ruleis of Swat had ordered Ajun Khan, Mokaram Khan, and Kalandar 
Khan, to quit that territory The men of Pah had sent m for permission to 
wait on the Deputy Commissioner, and the Mohmand Chief of Pindiali had 
also sent m to make a similar request for his son 

„ , , The then force marched back through Lundkhor to 

McGregors Gazetteer. i . i. i 

^ f Gujur Garhi, where it was broken up. 

On the conclusion of these operations the following resolution of Govern- 
ment was communicated . — 

“ The Governor General in Council has much satisfaction in recording his 

high approbation of the conduct of the troops that 
have been employed upon this service, and especially 
of those who have received the special notice of the Brigadier. 

“ The Governor Geneial in Council begs to convey to — 

Lieutenant-Colonel Brooke, Her Majesty’s 82nd Regiment, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell, 28th Native Infantry, 

„ Lieutenant-Colonel Troup, 66th Gurkhas, 

Captain Coke, 1st Panjab Infantry, 

Lieutenant Lumsden, Guide Corps, 

Captain Jackson, 2nd Irregular Cavalry, 

Captam Baldwin, Artillery, 

Lieutenant Hughes, 1st Panjab Cavalry, 
who weie m command of their lespeetive coips, the best thanks of the Govern- 
ment for their services against the Utman Khels on the 11th and 13th May.” 

His Lordship m Council desires also to offei his thanks to — 

Lieutenant Miller, Guide Corps, 

Lieutenant Norman, Brigade Major, 

Ensign Lumsden, Deputy Assistant Quarter-Master Geneial, 
Lieutenant Maister, Acting Field Engineer, 

Lieutenant Woodcock, Horse Artillery, and 

Lieutenant Walker of the Bombay Engineers, whose assistance the 
Brigadier has acknowledged 

“ To these acknowledgments the Governor General in Council desires to 
add the expression of his entire approbation of the conduct of the officers and 
soldiers of the force in the subsequent proceedings in the valley of Ranizai. 

“ It affords His Lordship m Council the greatst satisfaction to repeat his 
thanks to the officers above mentioned, in connection with then services m 
Ranizai , and to concur m the applause which has been justly bestowed on 
the whole force, and specially on the Artillery, the Gurkhas, and the Guides 

“ His Lordship m Council has not failed to appreciate the strong teims in 
which Sir Cohn Campbell has noticed the valuable assistance he derived on 
both occasions from Lieutenant-Colonel Mansfield, Hei Majesty’s 53rd, who 
accompanied the foice at his request. 
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‘\ The Governor Genera] in Conool nvvib himself of (his opportunity 0 r 
recording h u testimony to the merit* of Bngidier Sir ColmcLmbdi ,n 
his command of the troops in the field. ” 

* * * * 

” Hl sl Lo ^n^ ir ; i Coanal M 1 dMmHa of acknowledging, in the most ample 
terms the ability, the personal intrepidity and activity and tlie steiW 
soldierly qualities which this distinguished officer has displayed in the military 
command of the troops at Peshawar upon every oeaumn on which they have 
taken the field, a* well as during the present operations against the IJteun 
Kfaeis and ftanimi 


The thanks of the Government were al*o to be oonveyed to Colonel 
Maoketon and to Captain James, for their exertions in oonnecfaon with the 
movements of the force." 


APPENDIX. 


Field Return, of ike Troops under cvssMaud if Bbjoadxsx Six C Cdi&BSLL, 
X. O. B., employed i n tie operations against Siaioi and Larpai on tks 18a 
of May 1852, vttk Reinm <f Killed, Wounded, and Mutiny, and 
Ammunition expended 
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Subsequent conduct of the Swatis and Ranizais. 

That Swat had been the head and front of all this offending, is evident, 
Mr. Temple’s Report on we had never interfered with them, but they had 
Tnbcs, chosen to make war upon us. Our chief fault m 

them eyes was, that we weie infidels by religion, and that we weie the lords 
of a fair and fertile valley within reach of plunder It was at one time 
thought that after the Utman Khel and Ranizai affairs a good opportunity 
presented itself of dashing up the Malakand Pass and down into the Swat 
Valley A separate expedition, on a considerable scale, was also being 
organized during the summei of 1852 The military authorities at that 
time, however, considered that various difficulties existed m the execution 
of the plan, and the Government consented to postpone the expedition 
untd the cold season of 1852-53, but the day of retribution to Swat never 
arrived. The Swat Government seem to have taken to heart the punish- 
ment inflicted on the Ranizai and Utman Khel, and to have dreaded similar 
operations in their valley, foi they then abstained from all annoyance or 
hostility against the British, and the Peshawar Valley enjoyed immunity 
from the Swati freebooter. 

In J une, the month following Sir Cohn Campbell's operations m Ranizai, the 
Ranizai people, finding themselves houseless and unable to re-settle in, or 
to rebuild their dismantled villages, made overtuies for peace. Shoitly 
afterwards, they tendeied unconditional submission, offered to pay revenue 
to the Bntish, and to suffer a fortified post to he erected m their valley. 
The Supreme Government declined to accept any tribute or revenue from 
them, only requiring them to behave as friendly and peaceable neighbours 
They were accordingly excused from payment of the original fine, and they 
bound themselves to permit no marauders from Swat or elsewhere to pass 
through their lands across the Bntish frontier, and to live at amity with 
the neighbouring British villages, Lundkhor and others These arrange- 
ments were completed m September 1852 

The following is the agreement entered mto on this occasion with the 
Ranizais — 

I — If the Goveinment requne us to pay levenue, we will do so. 

II — If the Government desue to build a fort m Ranizai, they are at 
liberty to do so 

III. — If we are left by the Government to i e-settle by ourselves, we will 
do so. 

IV — The Khans agree that they will always be ready to do service for 
the Goveinment, and will not receive into their country any 
person evd disposed to the Government, nor give such peison a 
road through their country 

V — If an army comes against us too strong foi us to cope with, we 
will come with our families into British territory 

Since this period the Ranizai people have fulfilled then engagements Our 
border has not been molested by marauders from that direction, nor has any 
cause for dissatisfaction on our part arisen Indeed, so anxious have the Ranizai 
people been to maintain peace with us, that afterwards, when some of the 
leading men who had brought about the submission were killed m an internal 
feud, a deputation came fiom Ranizai to the British authorities expiessly to 
explain that, although these men were dead, the tribe still adhered to the 
agi eements 
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It might naturally have been expected that the Pndsha of Swat would 

urn.,,-,*, ^ mv0 been the head of all mischief when the 

trouble* of 1857 overtook u*. It a a remarkable 
oo Pwhrwmr I 1973 . foot, however that be died on 11th May, the very 

day that the first news of the Ha (any reached 
Pcsqawor, bo that Swat itself w ns sinroltaneonsly plunged into civil war, 
and entirely pro-occupied with it* own affaire The question was as to the 
puocession — king or no king Syad jtfobarak Shah, son of the deceased 
Svod Abhor wished to succeed hi* father, but the Swatis had grown tired 
of tithes, and called on the Akhund to excommunicate the bear apparent 
both sides called in their friend* and allies, and prepared to settle it with 
arms It was at this juncture that 500 of the fugitive sepoys of the 55th 
Native Infantry, who nad escaped from Colonel Nicholson's pursuit, burst upon 
the soeno. They were at onoe taken into the young king’s service but 
after fighting one battle demanded pay The kmg not being in fond* 
borrowed Its. 100 from the leader of the sepoys, (a grey haired jemadar,) 
and distributed them among the mutineers but when this supply was ex 
h ansled the foil extent of their folly and misery seems to have struck the 
hoary ringleader, for he blew out his brains The Swatu taed a stone to his 
body and flung it into the nver which perhaps, after many days, may have 
earned it down through the cantonment at Naoshera, where the 55th 
Native Infantry had, month after month, drawn the high pay of tho meet 
indulgent Government in the world for doing little but pipe-day bolts 
and varnish cartridge boxes 

Had the Akhund of 8wat at this time, standing forward as tho cham 
pon of the faith, preached a crescentada against ns, and hushing intestine 
strife moved across the nesses and descended into the Pesliawur Valley 
with all the prestige of the 65th sepoys m his favor, Colonel Edward cs says 
he did cot doubt that he would have excited among our Bubiccts that spirit 
1 of religions teal which may be overlaid for a while, but which is never ex 
tinguished by material prosperity Instead of this he suddenly sided with 
he popular party, dismissed the 55th sepoyB with guides to conduct them 
i cross the Indus, and expelled the young king from SwaL 

After this we do not appear to have oome into collision with the Swatis 
mtfl tho Ambeyla campaign 
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SECTION VII. 


Expedition against certain British villages of the Utman Khels in the 

Lnndkhor Valley, 1866. 

After the operations m 1849, by Colonel Bradshaw, against the Swat vil- 
__ lages beyond our border, it was stated that oppor- 

i c rego s azetteer trinity was taken to destroy the village of Sangao, 

one of the Utman Kiel villages in our own territory In 1855 the same 
village wa? fined Rs 200, on account of its robberies and molestations 
of traders from Buner, and, as a furthei punishment, the village was ordered to 
be removed from its hill position. 

The measure of removal was earned out by a good deal of pressure, and 
after a considerable time, but m the confusion of 1857 the villagers ciept 
back again 

The fact was only discovered by Colonel Edwardes, in 1858, after the 
success agamst Panjtar and Sittana , when thinking there was an opportunity 
for leniency, he imposed a small fine and allowed the old site to be re-occupied. 

During the operations at Ambeyla m 1868, the hostile ranks of the 
Bunerwals were joined by some few of our subjects from the villages of 
Yusafzai, and more openly from six of these Utman Khel villages It was 
the intention of the Commissioner, Major James, to have made a severe exam- 
ple of this disloyalty, but at the close of the Expedition, and m consideration 
of their numbers and of the expediency of allaying the excitement of what 
had been proclaimed a religious war, he contented himself, m March 1864, 
with summoning the council of this tract and levying a fine of Rs 2,500 
It appears that the deputation which came m represented only a portion of 
the tribe, many of the principal men standing aloof, partly from a sense of 
then culpability, and partly from a division among themselves and the mahk 
thiough whom they weie called The fine was paid by all, but it may be 
assumed that those who presented themselves weie generally of the party- 
disposed towaids our rule 

Soon after then return home, dissension broke out among them There 
were many latent causes, especially that of the fine , the party who stayed 
away lepioachmg the party which presented itself The spirit of jealousy 
and faction rose highest among the Ismail Khel clan in the villages of Baimul 
and Kui Bazgul Malik was expelled from the former village and took refuge 
in Kui, and m the same way Mahk Samat was expelled from Km and repaired 
to Barmul. 

The same sepaiation into factions then extended itself among the Dand 
Khel of Pipal and Mian Khan, and a similar transfer of men took place from 
one side to the other, and thus the two villages of Km and Pipal situated m 
the plains, iu its new constitution, comprising the majority of those disposed 
towards the Government, found themselves opposed to Barmul and Mian 
Khan, joined by Sangao, which is of the same clan as Mian Khan 

Intimation of approaching hostilities (two villages on one side and three 
on the other) was given to the Assistant Commissioner m Yusafzai at the 
beginning of July 1864, and he sent to warn them against committing them- 
selves. On 21st August, however, a regular fight with matchlock and sword 
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oomimd between tho vfflnge, of Km end Baraul, m whroh several bra, ^ 
loet on both jidee, end several men wonnded. In tins the rud of n'llsmai 
beyond oar border was brought ,n, end a regular warfare between thrae villX 
went on for some time At the end of the year, attempts made by the S 
ofBoers faded to bring matters to a peaoesble solution. 

In February of the sncceeding year (1885) a heavy fine was inflicted and 
«riain of the rrmkts were retained u hostages. Three measures were not 
however successful, na m 1800 qnarrela broke ont afresh, and it waa ovidont 
tlufl state of Inwleaeneea among cmr subjects must be at ouce suppressed or 
it would infect others, and encourage them to revert, to then- original Pa than 
condition, which had only dieappeorod under a knowledge of our power to 
maintain peace and order It was therefore determined to move out a fore© 
Dan, ? ““'* J 0,0 “^ndanoe of all the pnnernu) men and 
f&rd’. Dwp.tch. 10 destroy and remove the villain* of Bormnl and 

Sangao to a more acoe*ible position in the plains, 
these villages bouig then situated in a difficult part of the ooontry on our 
border with Swat end Bauer 


Bat as three of the TJtman Khol villages belonging to the Kb*u « of Pali, 
beyond our border, had assisted and fomented all these disturbances it might 
bo necessary that they also should ho pnnisbod the position of our own 
villages was naturally strong and (though not anticipated by the Commis- 
sioner) aid might be furnished, as it W been in 184-9 by Swat and Boner, it 
was necessary therefore in determining the strength of the force, to bo 
prepared for all contingencies 

On the 7th January 1800, 100 sabros of the 13th Bengal Cavalry and 
2,00 of the 27th Native Infantry were detached from Peshawar to Mnrdan, to 
enable the Corps of Guides to take the field. 

The 20th Panjab Infantry had been moved up from Eawal Pindi and 
n Mountain Battery and the 2nd Panjab Infantry from Abbottabad, end on the 
15th January a force as detailed in the appendix, was assembled at Naosbera 
under the command of Brigadier General Bansford as , with Colonel J R, 
Becher, an., the Commissioner oi Peshawar as Political Officer 

The native troops had brought with them five days' supplies which 
were to remain intact until their arrival at Afardnn the Commissariat aamed 
twelve days’ supplies for the British troops. All were supplied with sepoys' 
tents, ana the baggage waa limited to a minimum consistent with health. 

The force moved the next day to llordan, when the Commissioner reported 
that of the four recusant vfllnges, the head men of Km imd Bannul had 
come m, that the village of Sangao had been abandoned and that it only 
f remained therefore to deal with Mian Khan and the 

P*2, sWAbana, Zonnaadai- Qn the 10th the force marched to 

Iiitpam, where it had to halt the following day owing to heavy nun The 
TThnna of Pnb then presented themselves to the Commissioner, and agreed to poy 
certain sums that they had obtained from our subjects at the same time 
binding themselves not to interfere with any British villages, to submit nil 
claims against British subjects to the proper authorities, and expressing 
penitence for the past. 

On the 19th the force marched to hi urn Khan. No opposition was met 
with no, leaving half the force to destroy the place, 
Crlpadler Otneral Dra*- B npx d ier General Dunsford proceeded with tho rr- 
mamder to Sangao, which waa also destroyed Tho 
inhabitants of both villages had been warned to remove their property, and 
it had been intended to spare tho wood that it might 
CocniiijdoTifr’«l)t»p*tdx. ^ ^ ^ the new villages but noteith 
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standing tlie efforts to prevent it, some houses were burnt. The Khan of Pali 
was made to witness the destruction 

As only representatives of the chiefs of the Utman Khel (independent) 
villages of Shirkhana and Zormandai had come in, the chiefs themselves were 
summoned under threat of their villages being burnt, whereupon they waited on 
the Commissioner. The next day ram detained the troops at Mian Khan, 
and on the 21st the camp was moved to Tanaki, a strong column proceeding to 
the villages of Km and Barmul , but as the three former were situated in the 
plains, and as the inhabitants sued for pardon, they were not destroj r ed, 
but a fine of two years* revenue was levied instead from the Pathan inhabitants. 
Barmul was then destroyed, the inhabitants unroofing the houses themselves, 
and the walls being destroyed by the sappeis and elephants. 

The force halted at Tanaki on the 22nd, whilst the Commissioner made 
arrangements with the Khans of Pah, Shnkhana, and Zormandai ; the princi- 
pal maliks, and those concerned m the late disturbances, of our own villages, 
were placed m confinement for judicial investigation. On the folio wmg day 
the force was broken up. 

Colonel Becher said, the most favorable feature m the matter had been 
the absence of all interference with our right to punish our subjects, although 
the tract lay close to the Swat and Buner borders Prom first to last, the 
Akhund of Swat had pronounced that the duty of subjects was to obey their 
rulers, and abstain from internecine strife Colonel Becher said, he was much 
indebted to Brigadier-General Dunsford for the hearty and entire assistance 
he had given him, and for the advice which he had freely sought from him ; 
and recorded his obhgations to Captain Ommaney, Assistant Commissioner, 
who had accompanied the force, and had very successfully arranged for supplies, 
carriage, &e. 

On the 13th February following, the Assistant Commissioner visited 
the new villages which had been erected, the old sites having been completely 
levelled by the villagers. 

But the lemency shown towards the Utman Khels had not been fully appre- 
,, „ . ,, ciated by them , for, m 1872, disturbances arose con- 

sequent on the settlement operations, when troops were 
moved out fiom Mardan, and the village of Km made over to a Khatak Chief 
to hold Afterwards, the houses of the ringleaders at Km were pulled 
down, and the people of the three villages of Km, Barmul, and Mian Khel, 
who had abandoned their villages, being given to understand that their 
refusal to return would lead to the confiscation of their lands and houses, 
they gave m, and have since given no cause for complamt. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


SECTION L 
The Mohmands. 

The Mohmands are a tribe of Pathans, who inhabit the hilly countiy to the 
„ „ , „ ,, north-west of Peshawar, between the Kohat and Swat 

McGregors Gazetteer Jfoygrg 

The Mohmands own allegiance to the Kabul Government, though subject 
Mr. Temple’s Eeport to an almost nominal control ; and by treaty made with 
on Tribes the Amir Dost Mohammed Khan, he undertook to 

restrain them from hostilities against British subjects They are tolerably 
good soldiers, though not equal to the men of the most martial tribes. 

The Mohmands are divided into six clans, viz. y — Tarakzai, Alamzai, 
Baizai, Khwaizai, Utmanzai, and Dawizai. 

Tarakzai includes the Chief of Lalpura, and the Chiefs of Mitchni and 
Pindiali. The former resides at Lalpura, and the latter occupy the whole of 
the hills adjoining the Peshawar Valley, between the points where the Kabul 
and Swat Rivers enter the plains, and to a distance averaging 6 loss from the 
plains. 

Alamzai includes the chiefs who hold the Panj Pao lands in British terri- 
tory near Shabkadr, and a strong body of men, inhabiting a district called 
Kamal, north of Pindiali ; their countries lie therefore immediately ’ behind 
that of the Tarakzai. They are considered the best fighting men of the tribe, 
and possess great influence, not only from their character, but as being the 
principal agents for arranging for the transit of " Kafilas " through the 
Mohmand districts. 

Baizai is the hugest clan. Its chief resides at Goshtab, and it occupies 
the country between the Alamzai and Bajawar, which is described as the most 
fertile of the whole. The inhabitants have also the reputation of being more 
civilized than the other branches of the tribe. 

Khwaizai, a small clan towards Kunar, the road to which place passes 
through their country , they are not possessed of much influence 

Utmanzai, another small elan, occupying the country immediately behind 
Kamal. They are not considered a warlike people, and are engaged principally 
in agriculture. They aie themselves frequently pillaged by their neighbours 

Dawizai, a similar clan, situated between the Utmanzai and Bajawar. 
These, too, are agricultural. 

The natuial lesources of the Mohmand country are few. Most of the 
villages m the hills have a small extent of cultivation round them ; the cul- 
turable land is divided equally amongst the numbers, and each takes the 
produce of his fields, paying no poition as revenue 

The Mohmand country is rugged and unfruitful, especially to the south- 
east or portion bordering on the Peshawar Valley, between the Kabul and Swat 
Rivers, from which pait it is least accessible. The ranges which here intersect 
it aie rocky and void of vegetation, with craggy, bioken summits. The 
roads m most places do not wind through the hills at their base, but generally 
lead over them, and nre impracticable, except for footmen and the beasts of the 
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country There a a great scarcity of water throughout, especially in the 
Gan dab and neighbouring dutnet*. Gan dab signifies “ bed ° or unwholesome 
Water The vflWea are described as poor collections of home*, situated in tbe 
vail eye immediately at tbe foot of ateep hills, with a view to their defenoe, and 
to afford bat one approach to they enemies. Such precautions ore necosary, 
in ooneequence of their continued feuds, which last for year*, unless temporarily 
impended daring a general ruing of the tribe, when private quarrels give 
away before tho*e of the tribe in general The home* are formed of stones 
and earth, and in moet village* is found one of the tower* well known 
m this country, where a protracted defence can be maintained. Water is 
frequently at a great distance from the villages, and obtained from springs 
whoso supply la uncertain, and from small tank* made to retain the nun 
water The women are employed in the laborious task of bringing water 
from thoao place* in skins for the consumption of the village. The vil- 
lage* in one valley or it* neighbourhood ere commonly designated by one 
namo, though each ha* it* distinct appellation. Thus Pinduli, a district 
6 kou from Matta, oontam* thirteen village*, two of which, named Dag 
(the residence of Nawab Khan), are n tasted m a plain two and a half kot* 
in length and about half a mil© broad the other eleven are mud© the 
bins, but near eaoh other Gandab is the pnnoipul district of the AlamtaJ, 
about 10 io*t from Pani Pso. The valley* are small, and the villages scattered. 
The breadth of tin* district is 6 by*t, and u a succession ol hills. The 
village* are moatly off the road, and difficult of approach. A traveller by 
the main road would pa**, but few, leaving the remainder to hi* right and 
left, a ko*t or more from the road. Kamal District is 6 ton from Pmdiali, 
and contains eleven villages of twenty or thirty houses each , almost all the 
villages in the hills are endowed with small stone “ bunds,” to retain the 
ram water for their irrigation. 
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SECTION II. 

Operations against the Mohmand villages of Dab by a force under 
Sir Colin Campbell, K.C.B., October 1850. 

The Mohmands for the fiist five years of British rule m the Peshawar 
Mr Temple’s Report on Valley gave more trouble than almost any other 
Tribes tribe. 

The Mitelmi Mohmands, after annexation, were allowed to hold a fief in 
Doaba, (the fertile tiiangle near the junction of the Swat and Kabul Rivers,) 
from the British Government, of which they collected the revenue. A poition 
of the lands they cultivated themselves, the remainder they farmed out to other 
tribes of the plains as tenants. 

Many of their clansmen dwelt in the plains of Mitchni, and some in the 
neighbouring lulls They traded m the Peshawar Valley. The Alamzai 
Mohmands also had a fief of Panj Pao in British Doaba, chiefly cultivated by 
tenants. A few of their men lived in the plains, and the majority m the hills. 
These also traded in the valley. The Pmdiali Mohmands at a former period 
had held a similar jaghir m Doaba, but not since British rule These had 
few relations either with the Government or the people of the Peshawar 
Valley. They inhabited a very strong locality in the hills The fiefs were 
originally granted by preceding Governments to the Mohmands, as black-mail 
to buy off depredations , but molestation was not thus to be warded off 

The first inroad of the Mohmands occurred in December 1850, in an 
unprovoked attack on the village of Shahkadr, organized by Fateh Khan 
of Lalpura, who always supported and encouraged the misdeeds of the Moh- 
mands, on account, it was said, of the British having been parties to Ins 
temporary deposition from power during the Afghan war. In March 1851, 

n Lieutenant James, Deputy Commissioner, reported an 

McGregor’s Gazetteer. mfcended raid on the Doaba b 7 Sadat Khan of Lalpura 

from Pmdiali, and in March and April two attacks were actually made on 
Matta by Nawab Khan of Pmdiali, but both were gallantly repulsed by 
detachments of the “ Guides” under Lieutenant Miller and Resaldar Fateh 
Khan, respectively. 

In the first affair, hearing of an intended raid by the Mohmands, Lieutenant 

Miller placed two companies of the Guides under 
Lieutenant Hawes m ambush, when the enemy were 
attacked on their way back. Lieutenant Millei coming 
up with the few cavalry he had with him, the enemy losing 6 killed and 
6 wounded, the Guides 1 man. 

In the second affair, the Guides had 3 men wounded, the Mohmands 

losing 3 killed and several wounded. 

To these attacks minor depredations succeeded in 
July 1851, headed by one Nur Gul of Panj Pao 

In August 1 851, Rahimdad, a headman of Mitchni, deserted and collected 
600 matchlock men, and sent them to dam up the water of a Daudzai village, 
but they were driven off by the villagers with some loss 

In October 1851, the Mohmands of Mitchni made a more serious attack on 

several British villages, and though opposed by the 
-villagers, they succeeded m destroying many of the 


Lieutenant Miller’s Re- 
port 


Lieutenant 

Report 


Lumsden’s 


Mr Temple’s Report 
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orope At length, on the 15th October, the Supreme Government deemed it 

fl^tS I7 lh 5 r d rtT Ct j t ? at the MohmaD4 ’“ Sa£» mthe Do»bo ^onH be eon 
flecated, that the defensive poets ehonld he strengthened, and that Bnbeh 
taoo|« shonld opersto ngauut the offending Mohmandj and dartroj- their 

Aoooi^gly, on the £6th October, a force, aa given in the oppendn, 
mnrohed from Peehawar, nnder the command of Sir Cohn Camphen, towerde 
the M oilman d frontier r 

The flint day’e march was to Tnnmgtai, 8 mflee, where a bridge of boats 
Sir Cdla Cnmpwr. D». ^ ^ n * d 7 *»» fnatructed over the Kabul ltivor by 
patchy Lieutenant Lumsden, at 8ir Colin CampbcIFs sugges- 

tion, in anticipation of orders for these operations, 
nnd here the force wu joined by Lieutenant Lnmsden with B oompnmee of 
the Guides (about £60 men) 

Tho next day the force continued it* march to Manihiter close to tho 
bonier, having crowed the Adizai by a ford Sir Colin Campbell might mth. 
eaao have pnahed on to where he intended to operate bat it appeared to him 
more advantageous to allow time for the Deputy Commiosioner to com mum 
cate with the influential people of the oonntiT, and the moral effect of the ex 
peditaon to be felt, rather than to advance with greater haste. On the following 
day the force halted, and Sir Colin Campbdl reconnoitred the villages of 
Dab the inhabitants of which had been most active in causing; annoyances 
Tho villages wore flanked by mud towers commanding tho nvor and 
surrounding country The approach to them was over a uuooeasion of low, 
stony hilli, which increased in height and precipitousneas in their immediuto 
vicinity The vdlogoa were found deserted On the 28th the camp was moved 
to within 2 miles of the villages, when news wm received that a considerable 
body of lull men were collecting in the hills in front of Malta, at a place called 
Kacdur 

Captain Jackson was therefore detached with the 2nd Irregular Cavalry 
to Malta, to protect our villages in the plarne, a measure which had tho 
desired effoot, as no attempt waa made 

During the 28th and 29th, the Dflb villages were destroyed by a fatigne 
party of the Guides, and the towers, some tun m number, blown up under tho 
direction of Captain Oldfield, u The fetaguo party was oovered hr the 
remainder of the force, nnd both in advancing and retiring each range of hills 
was successively oooupied. A desultory matchlock fire was kept np by the 
mountaineers during these two days, to which Sir Cohn Campbell did not 
think it worth while to reply j the retirement on both days was unmolested, nnd 
the villages were destroyed vnthout our having a man wounded, and with dne 
regard to humanity , , , 

The force now remained in camp on the position that it had taken up, that 
Sir Colin Campbell might fix the site of the present fort of Mitdrai, and to 
oover the workmen engaged in its erection The 2nd Irregular Cavalry was 
posted at Shabkadr and Matta For the first two night*, attar tho demolition 
or the villages, the picqucts were molested, and on the second the hul T*°P 0 
•ecmed to have increased in number, but arrangement* hod been made for 
their reception, end after being dnven off, they were followed for some 
distance by the Guides without any loss to us, , 

Annoyance then ceased, the people of the newly-annexed valley of Mttohni 
seemed to bo returning to their homes and matters to ^king a n . 

But on tho 23rd November Sir Colin Campbell reported, that the 

picqnet* hod been unmolested, which he attributed to the ground for some 
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distance round the camp having been eleaied and levelled, the peoj le had not 
really returned to their villages ; those that had come down, having done so 
merely to pluck the heads of their Indian com, and then going off again to 
the hills. 

On the 22nd a party of Mohmands had murdered 4 of the contractor's 
butchers m the Peshawar cantonment, wounding 3 others and carrying 
off some bullocks, and on the following night had set fire to a Government 
building and killed a man. These outrages had been planned by Sadat 
Khan, the Chief of Lalpura, who was then about 6 miles from the camp, 
m the Tartara Hills, on the light bank of the Kabul River, where he had been 
joined by 80 Jezails, and by Daria Khan, the partizan leader who had con- 
ducted the operations against us m the Kohat Pass the year before. He had 
also sent a threatening letter to Lieutenant Lumsden. 

As an attempt by the Mohmands from the hills on some of our villages 
seemed probable, 120 sabres of the 15th Irregular Cavalry under Major 
Fisher were ordered out from Peshawar and posted at Mian Khel, 4 miles 
to the east of the camp, to which place 2 companies of the Guides weie also 
sent, and the bridge of boats over the Kabul River was protected by the 
thi owing up of bridge heads. 

The Chief Sadat Khan had been busily engaged m arranging differences 
which had existed amongst the Mohmands. On the 26th he had moved to 
Gandao, 20 miles north of Shabkadr, where a meeting took place to determine 
on operations, and on the 80th November he was joined by the Chief of 
Baja war with a laige following. 

On the nights of the 28th and 29th November, eluding our cavalry 
patrols, the Mohmands attacked respectively the villages of Oochawala and 
Mirzai — at the former only carrying off some bullocks, but killing 2 men , 
at the latter, wounding others, besides cairying off some property . and on the 
29 th November they burnt a village m the Kalil District, between Peshawar 
and the hills. 

On the 27th a number of the enemy, creeping down from the hills, got 
Regimental History, Gwde into the sugarcane around Matta, but was quickly 
Corps driven out by the 2 companies of the Gmdes under 

Lieutenant Miller. 

At this time heavy patrols of cavalry were nightly on the move from 
Mian Khel, Shabkadr, and Matta, along the fiontier, but thenumeious nullahs 
and the broken nature of the giound rendered it impossible to prevent parties 
passing through to our villages along such an extended line of hills, through- 
out which were numerous bodies of Mohmands Besides, the people of the 
hills are so similar in dress, appearance, and language, to those of the plains, 
that they could at all times resort to the plains , whilst no party could at any 
time leave our camps without mformation being immediately given m the 
hills , and as, with the exception of the Guide Corps, none of the officers or 
men knew “ Pushtu," Sir Cohn Campbell did not like to detach them to hold 
villages at night. 

Stiong fatigue parties of the troops were at this time employed carrying 
on the heavy work necessaiy for the construction of the fort. 

At the beginnmg of December the gatherings of the Mohmands had 
increased so considerably, that Sir Colm Campbell deemed it right to draw m 
Major Fisher’s detachment, which had been reinforced with 2 guns and 
2 companies infantry from Mian Khel, keeping up his communication with 
Shabkadr by strong cavalry patrols At the same time Captain Jackson at 
Matta was reinforced with 8 companies of “ Gurkhas" and 2 of “ Guides," 
having m all 415 infantry, 320 sabres, and 2 guns. 
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ho™. Sir Colin Cnmpbcll then moved of “(S^ 

to “™ «“ ™£Zho 

.SfIS* Be8n t WB J 0 / “% m wth hu ciuuge, Sir Cohn Campbell 
■waited till sun set, and then retired very slowly to prevent tie enemy taking 
np hiE ground with the advantage of dajhght he however declined to 
follow The practice of the artillery under Captain Carlton nu the admire 
tion of every one. The work at the fort, both by the *oldioy and hired 
laborern, had never oeased for a moment daring these occurrence*. 

The hill* to the westward, in the neighbourhood of Dab, had also been 
strongly occupied by the enemy, and some 200 came in rear of the camp by 
the left bank of the Kabul River, but no night attack wni attempted. 

The General had, on seeing the force displayed, sent order* to Lieutenant 
Colonel Mansfield, Her Majesties 58rd Regiment (who was to be at Peshawar 
the next day,) to march on in the afternoon with Afiyor Waller's 2nd Troop. 
1st Bngado, Horse Artillery 0 oompamea 68rd Regiment, and advance to 
the bridge of boots on the j£abal River 


On the night of the 7th December a patrol of 1 native officer nnd 30 men 

„ . . _ . , T , of the 2nd Irregular Cavalry from Matia fell in with 

B0C ^ rport ^ P^ 111 upward* of 500 horse and foot cloeo to the village of 

Banda. After a abort skirmish the enemy retreated 
to the hills, followed by the patrol j 2 sowars were killed, and 2 sowar* and 
2 horses wounded. 


At noon the following day, the Mchmand* numbering about 0,000, 
under Sadat Khan advanced from Raghonani, and extending along the low 
range of hills between tbyt place and Ponj Pao, advanced in line cm Matta. 
On the enemy coming within 900 yards the Artillery opened, when the 
Mobmands inclining to the left, tried to get to the rear of Captain Jackson s 
position, but ware well stopped by the Q aides under Lien tenant Miller A 
company of the Gflth Gurkhas and one of the G aides then advancing in skir 
nnshing order supported by 2 squadrons of the 2nd Irregular Givalry, the 
enemy fell back to his original position on the low hill*. 

The two gone at Matt* were in position and the enemy in heavy masses 
on the hills with a nullah in their front, and Captain Jackson coaid not there- 
fore attack them. All endeavours to draw them on to the plam again proved 
useles* nnd nothing farther occurred. There were no casualties on our side, 
bnt the enemy suffered from the artillery fire. 

Bit Cohn Campbell, in reporting this affair, stated that Captain Jackson 
had managed it particularly well, and that great credit wns due to Inentonsnt 
Simeon of the Artillery to Cflptam Garstin of the Gurkhas, and Lieutenant 
Miller of the Guides and he specially alluded to the conduct of Sikandor 
Khan, the headman of Mattn who turned out with 800 matchlock men nnd 
rendered the most efficient assistance, thereby thoroughly compromising 


himself on our side. 

Ah this day reports were nfe that the Chief of Bojawar was collecting men 
in Bind mb in great numbers, and order* were therefore sent in the afternoon to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Mansfield to collect whot troops he could to meet this, awl 
to send into Peshawar for a detachment of Her Majesty's flirt Regiment, 
force accordingly bivouacked for a few hours, nnd then marched at 4 
Shabkadr,'on which the enemy altered their intentions, and the point of attac 
was to be Sir Colin Campbell s camp near Dab 
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Orders were now sent to Colonel Mansfield to detach, a company to 
Matta, and to march with the remaining 5 companies, 58rd, and Major 
Waller’s Troop, Horse Artillery, and take the enemy m flank, while Sir Colin 
Campbell engaged them till Ins arrival Colonel Mansfield joined at 3 pi. 
on the 9th, the 53rd having marched 42 miles in 30 hours, and the Horse 
Artillery 30 m 24 hours 

This accession of strength at once told on the enemy, and after much con- 
sultation, instead of attacking, the gathenng broke up, Sadat Khan decamping 
to Gandao and then to Lalpura 

In his report of these affairs, Sir Cohn Campbell expressed his grateful 
sense of the willingness and alacrity displayed by the troops / of all ranks 


during the incessant fatigue caused by the alternation of work at the fort, and 
the necessary vigdance for the safety of the country with the very small force at 
lus disposal The officers specially named by Sir Colin Campbell, were Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Troup, commanding 66th Gurkhas, 2nd in command of the force. 
Captain Jackson, commanding 2nd Irregular Cavalry, Lieutenant Hughes, 2nd 
Irregular Cavalry, who had been m command of a detachment at Shabkadr, 
Major Fisher, commanding 15th Irregular Cavalry, Lieutenant Hardmge ; 
commanding Guide Cavalry, Lieutenant Norman, Brigade Major, and Major 

Haythorne, 98th Regiment, ADC, and the Gov- 
Govemmont letter emor General directed that the expression of satis- 

faction with which the Government of India regarded then conduct might be 


conveyed to Brigadier- General Sir Colin Campbell and the officers named by 
him. And it was added, that the same expression of satisfaction was due to 
the officers, non-commissioned officers, and men of the force of whose alacrity 
and good conduct the Bngadier-General had spoken in terms of merited 
applause 


After this nothing of moment occurred , the enemy appeared to have 
entn ely dispersed, and the only cases were some of robbery with violence m - 
the neighbourhood of the camp 

On the 25th December the Guide Corps was detached to Yusafzai, as 
hostilities were threatening on the part of the Swatis, and as the fort was 
rapidly approaching completion. On the 28th December the detachment 61st 
Regiment, with 4 guns of the Field Battery, returned to Peshawar, followed 


on the 2nd January by the remaining 2 guns and detachment 98th Regiment. 

On the 1st January as the parapet of the fort was finished, the barracks 
roofed m, &c , &e.. Sir Colm Campbell estabhshed his head-quarters at 
Mian Khel, leaving the garrison* of the fort under Captain Hicks, 15th 
Irregular Cavalry On the 2nd the Brigadier-General moved to Panj Pao, 
where the civil authorities were engaged in settling various points connected 
with the lands aiound belonging to individuals of the Mohmand tribe, when 
the piesence of the force had a good effect m hastening the desired settlement. 
On the 3rd the detachment, 15th Liegular Cavalry leturned to Peshawar. 
Matta was at this time held by the head-quarters, 2nd Irregulai Cavalry, and 
a company of Her Majesty's 53rd and of the 66th Gurkhas 

On the Srd January a picquet of 23 sabres, 2nd Irregular Cavalry, were 
„ posted about a mile beyond the village of Pan] Pao, 

Hughes J Lieutenant when the enemy showed m considerable force, driving 

m two of the videttes Lieutenant R T Hughes, 2nd 
m command of that regiment, proceeded therefore at once to the picquet with 


* 12 British ArtiUcn, men 

60 Sabres, 1 6th Irregulnr Cavnlry 
3 Companies, 71st Nntnc Infantry 
2nd Comping, Snppcis and Miners, Lieutenant Boulnois 
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20 mote men Advancing to reconnoitre, the potty under Lieutenant Huetea 
mma suddenly upon a putty of some 60 of the enemy, who from the eora of 
rockB and brushwood opened a matchlock fire upon tb^ra 

When Lien tenant Hughes dnpkying great decision and gallantly, and 

Sr CoUa OunpbelPt * ettm ? 1111 J aau ?P le ^ch was well Followed by his 
Thatch. men, immediately charged and pursued the enemy to 

the foot of the first high range of hills, not fewer 
than IB of their number being left dead on the ground, many more creeping 
avray badly wounded, and one being taken prisoner 
The 2nd Irregular Cavalry lost — » 


3 bow*tb ( 2 severely) 

1 officer's oharger (Lt, Hughes) 
5 troop horses. 


The ground over which the charge had been made was ill-suited to the 
operations of cavalry, being ranch broken and intersected by ravines , and ns 
the enemy was mastering in masees on the heights above. Lieutenant Hughes 
did not think advisable to attempt a further pursuit. 

On the 3rd February, Sir Colin Campbell returned to Mian Khel to blow 
up some eleven or twelve towers and several fortified enclosures, the safety of 
the road to Mitchm requiring their destruction. 

On the 7th the force changed ground to 8hobkmdr, to bo present whilst 
the villages of Pnnj Pao, doee to the hills, were being levelled, as the rahmbi 
tants had boon made by the civil anthonties to remove to a site nearer the 
fort of Shabkodr, and consequently more under our oontrol — these villages 
having been generally the point of rendezvous of the parties who from time 
to tune had started on plundering expeditions into the plain*. 

A police poet at Malta had now been established, and the troops were 
therefore withdrawn from there 

It was said Sadat Khan was at a place a few miles from Pindialt, but 
to have failed to obtain assistance from the chief of that tract, who hod kept 

( quite aloof from him and that the AIahuoi, who had entered into terms with 
Captain James, the Deputy Commissioner, early in the previous month, hod 
also refrained from assisting him 

"With the additional pohoo arrangements that had been completed, and 
with the military posts at Shahkadr and Mrtehm the civil anthonties con 
sidered there was no longer any neoe*nty for the fores* re m a inin g oat, 
and it accordingly returned on the 14th February to Peshawar 


• *nd Troop, 1st Brigade, Horw ArtlDenr 
H«d-Q»rt«r* 0 Compudo, Uni U^gbwnt. 
68ili Q Erkin*. , 

H«d-Qmrtro,6 Troop* Sod In-cgoUr C»T»lrj 
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Peshawar Field Force, October 1851. 

Brigadier-General Sir C. Campbell, k.c b., commanding. 

Staff. 

Lieutenant H W. Norman, Brigade Major. 
Captain Oldfield, r. e , Field Engmeer. 

Political Officer. 

Captain H. B Lumsden, Deputy Commissioner. 


Effective Strength of the Force. 



3rd Company, 1st Battalion Artillery, 
and with No 17, Horse Field Battery 

2nd Company, Sappers and Miners 

Detachment, Her Majesty’s 61st Regi- 
ment 

Detachment, Her Majesty’s 98th Regi- 
ment 

Head-Quarters, 66th Gurkha Regi- 
ment 

W mg, 71st Native Infantry .. 

2nd Irregular Cavalry . . 


Officers 

European 

Native 

3 


1 

6 

2 

6 


12 

8 

6 

8 

4 

11 


Rank & Fede. 
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Umrt*mnt Tottenham'* 
Report. 


SBOTIOiN m 

Afiair at Pan] Pao under Brigadier-General Sir Colm Campbell, April 1852, 

Os- the 80th of March news was reoaved at Port Shabkadr that the Moh 
Report bj Captain J L. collected in the hillfl m front, and detach 

Wattw ments trero held ready to tnm ont at a moment’. 

warning About 5-80 ajl of the 3 let, a shot being 
fired nfc the village of Shabkodr, Captain J L. Walter of the 7 1st Native 
Infantry, commanding the out poet, immediately moved out with 00 of his 
infantry, bnfc the enemy ware m retreat before he oould come up with them. 

Lieutenant Tottenham commanding a troop of the 7th Bengal Light 
Cavalry, had at once detaohed a division (40 sabree) of 
the troop, (which had been held in readiness raider 
Subedar Bulwunt Sing,) to ont off the retreat of tlio 
enemy whilst he followed with the remainder 

Tne position taken up by this division was most favorable for the purpose, 
and aa 260 of the enemy were advancing cm it with a brisk matchlock fire, 
Lieutenant Tottenham, who had joined it with 8 or 9 men after potting tho 
2nd division to cut off the enemy's retreat in another direction advanced to 
ohnrgo but with the exception of tho Subadnr, and a Havildar Sheith Hnsein 
Bnr, and a Trumpeter, Karrum All not a man followed him Riding bock, 
he entreated his men to follow him an the enemy passed their flank, but in 
vain , and although Lieutenant Tottenham afterwards got this detachment to 
follow after the enemy to the foot of the hills, no order, no entreaty, no 
example, could get them to charge. Both the Subedar and the Trumpeter 
had their horses wounded. 

The 2nd division appear to hava done well, killing 1 man and haring 
several horses wounded. 

The enemy, who numbered 400 foot men and 00 horse, had 2 killed and 
several wounded, and left several stand pf arms on the ground, with two pn 
Boners. Two of their horses were killed one was reoognixed os belonging to 
Nnoroa, 8adnt Khan s son Nothing was earned off by the Afohmanus from 
the v illag e, but a policeman had been wounded. 

Our casualties had been heavy mi — 

7th Light Cavalry — killed 2 horses, wounded 2 R. and F 18 horses. 

From the end of the month of March reports had been nfe that Sadot 
Khan had been making great efforts to conciliate dff 
Hr CoHn Ounpbolf • D**-* ferences among the various Mohmand tribes in now 
prt< ** to agxm attempting tho recovery of the lands wo hod 

annexed and about the middle of April it was said that ho had succeeded 
in his endeavours and that lsrgo bodies of men had collected for tho purpose 
But the Commissioner, Colonel Mackeson donbted the truth of these reports 
and was averse to the display of a force, unless actually required under the 
apprehension of investing hostile chiefs with notions of importance as to 
their power to draw troops out and give trouble 

However as Captain James, the Deputy Commissioner who was at Sbabkailr 
collecting information behoved tbo intentions of tho hill men were serious 
Sir Colm Campbell bearing in mind bis responsibility ' for tho poets IicJu by 
detachments ol regular troops determined to strengthen Sbal kndr hut no 
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to auy great extent with reference to the Commissioners views, and 2 Hoise 
Artilleiy guns and 150 Native Cavaliy weie accofdmgly sent out. Sir Cohn 
Campbell pioeeeding himself to Sliabkadi to judge noth his own ej^es- if 
Sadat Khan would show his stiength 

In this he was gratified , foi on the 15th April, about 3 p.m , hill men 
debouched from the Peimauali diiection, in numbers certainly not less than 
6,000 matchlock men and about 80 sowais These people then moved along 
the foot of the first lange of hills, in fiont of Skabkadr, in very fair older, 
their cavalry and a crowd of matchlock men coming acioss a table land, the 
summit of which overhangs the ruined villages of Panj Pao The direction of 
the movement of the mam body was towards Matta 

Before displaying a single soldier, Sn Colm Campbell allowed tins move- 
ment to become quite pronounced. He then issued from the foit with two guns 
of the 2nd Troop, 1st Brigade, Horse Artillery, undei Lieutenant MaCkinnon, 
8-7 troopeis, 7th Light Cavaliy, under Lieutenant Saunders, and 179 sowars, 
15th Irregular Cavalry, under Captain Hicks 

The enemy’s cavaliy with a crowd of matchlock men then occupied the 
edge of the table land, thus screening the movement towaids Matta. Having 
dispersed this party with a discharge of aitillery, the General crowned the 
low hills at a gallop, and established the guns m lear of the people, whose 
movement has been described He was confident that this was the most 
certain method of averting mischief fiom Matta The piactiee of the two 
guns was very good, and the enemy soon began to shake m then purpose 
and to foisake the table land Sir Cohn Campbell followed them, but they 
showed great dexterity in availing themselves of the ground to avoid the 
artillery fire Then masses weie now broken The pursuit lasted for about 
a mile and a half, being bi ought to a teimmation by some low ravines, 
which weie strongly held within half musket shot of the hills. 

The wonderful lapidity and determination showed by the enemy, when on 
account of approaching daikness it was deemed prudent foi the force to retire, 
were very admirable. The guns were hardly limbeied up, the gunnels had 
actually not mounted, when a shout lan down then- whole line, and swarms 
lushed foi wal'd, taking advantage of every accident of ground, shewing that 
few equal them m individual action m a broken country They evidently 
thought their turn was now come But the guns weie instantly uhlimbered, 
and double charges of grape checked their wild but really gallant attack 
It must be remembered that these mountaineers had been for two hours 
exposed to a cannonade, to which they had no means to reply 

The force then letreated across the table land at a foot’s pace, the guns 
taking up successive positions at every 300 yards and keeping up a fire of giape, 
loss was thus avoided, and the most peifect order preserved, while the General 
had reason to know that at this juncture the enemy suffered heavily. 

The infantry fiom the fort bad been sent for by Sir Cohn Campbell, think- 
ing they might be useful m passing the ruined villages of Panj Pat), but they 
were not found necessary 

The action had on oui side been one of artillery, the duties of the cavalry 
having been restricted to covering the guns m the face of the very larae 
body opposed to the force. Sir Colm Campbell m his despatch particularly 
dwelt on tile gallantry and steadiness of the artillery under the command of 
Lieutenant Maclnnnon, and Lieutenant Blunt who had accompanied his 
brother officer as a volunteer It was owing to the Jb tnness and dash of this 
very slender detachment that he was enabled, he said, to drive back 6,000 men 
and to retieat when it was necessary without loss. 
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Z\^£JZ Sasr^ - =S5S :SasS£ i 

AppSdi^™ 18 ^ ° f 0,8 &TO ®“ i ^ detafl of caKaJtl “ *m given m tie 

B«ni and FDe and tie Hrsd Quartern of Her 
nnS^rfirt? i l T', h f ld 10 readmca at Peshawar to move at an heart, 
noboe with the aid of elephant*. And the Depot? Commiaaioncr mode nch 
earneat repreaantatioi lof the fear pervading the country m conrcmenco 
of the panel ty of the troop*, and the number of armed enemies m theimmo- 
diate nraghbonrhood that 8 eompaniai of that Brgimentand d mna, 2nd 
■Troop, let Brigade, Horae Arffllmy were ordered out on the 16th, the former 
ooming on elephant*. 

Bnt Hie enemy had been ao diaheortened ty there defeat on the 15th, that 
on the 17th news was received of there having diapoiaed, and on the 18th the 
troops winch had been *ent for, returned to Peshawar 

Sir Colin Campbell allodod in a very particular manner in the mcomfnl 
exertion* of Captain Bed die, Assistant Commiisary General, when largo detach 
menta had on this and former oowuiodb suddenly moved oat, and when every 
want had been supplied, 

The approbation of the Governor Goner*] in Council, and the scoao enter- 
Gtrrernmwt letter tamed by the Government of the political value 

of striking each a blow, wore then conveyed to 
Bit Colin Campbell and the officers ana troop* which were under his command, 
“when the combined Mohnmnd tribe* had been defatted by *o *jnall a 
British force/ 
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Bctnrn of Kitted and Wounded, mih Ammunition expended by iJ/c Troops under 
command of Brigadier Sm Colin Campblll, k c b., on the 15/// April 1852. 
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HCCORD of IXPCDITI0H3 


SECTION IV 

Expedition against the Hitchni MoimrnndB by a force under Colonel Cotton 

1854. 


Is the month of July following, the Mitolmi and Paiy Pao MohmandB foiled 
T “ mp '”’* B<Tort 00 k 0 ™ honM “d lands, and rat off from trade and 
, , . 811 relations in the plain*, tendered lubmuaion, 

and prayed for restoration to their fief* They were restored on condition of 
paying a yearly tribute of Rs. 600 for Atitchiu, and Rs. 200 for Pam Pao. Tbo 
amounts fixed were merely nominal but, for example a sate, it wa* necessary to 
demand some payment, Je*t immunity in this respect should encourage our 
own Bufcnectfl to misbehave m the hope of avoiding the ju*t dues of Government 
or embolden our neighbour* to harass in hope of extorting landed grants. On 
this a* on other occasions connected with the independent tribe?, the Punjab 
Government declared that revenue was not wanted but only a quiet frontier 
The Alnmtai or Panj Pao ATohmands did not subsequently give cause for 
dissatisfaction, but remained in the enjoyment of their naf This tract, 
however, IB jn*t within range of the guns at the Shabfcudr Fort. 

And tho Mitohm Afohnuuidg did not again overtly misbehave, as a tribe, 
until the autumn of 1854 but towards the close of 1852 Lieutenant Boulnot* 


llcGngor** Qurtteer Engineers was shot by some men of this tribe. 

Ho wo* engaged in the construction of the AL tohm Fort, 
and had nddon out with other officer* of the garrison to a considerable distance 
when leaving them and incautiously cantering up to a tower near the entrance 
of a gorge nearly 8 miles from the fort, somo men who had been previously 
concealed, fired a volley and killed him His body was earned off, but wns 
recovered through the instrumentality of the Thannadar of Afion KheL 

This atrocity, perfectly unprovoked as it was, indicated the worst possible 
Mr Tgmpla** Expert on spint. In the autumn of 1854 two years' tribute was 
Wbc*. due but payment wa* withheld, and the Chief Rahun 

dad, fled from Posh war whither he bad been summoned. Under such a ream 
stance* flight was tantamount to rebellion The greatest patience and forbear 
Bjoaribr Major Ednrdei' onos bad been shewn towards the Alobmands by 
CamniMScner Captam James the Deputy Commissioner in regard 

s> the payment of these armors but it was now evident that there remained 
nothing but attaching their property to the amount of the arrears due, with 
the addition of o flue for giving so much tremble. The Commissioner there- 
fore requested that o force might be tent out to Alitchni to support 
the Deputy Commissioner in cose the Mohmsnds should resist the civil 
>ower that a company of infantry might be placed in Mirra Eh el for 
its protection and that patrols might be sent to seize all cattle mowDg off to 

j am. 1/4 n„™> ArtakTT Oa the cvratog of the 22nd An S“^^“ m r °f 
SadCa.e«ppOTuidUii*T*. the strength detailed in the margin moved out Irom 
3 C°*-» 4th N«tir» iniVntry peshnvrar under the command of Major C T Cliatn 
igtawHi, berlam, 1st Irreffnlor Cavalry 

On tho orders roooh.Df the fort of Jl.tcini for tho capture of attic Jjtca 
tenant Brown low, lit Sikh Infantry, who was m command there, succeeded in 
capturing 1,100 head and the horse of Rah unclad * son. 
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On tlic 23id, ns it was known Hint some 200 aimed men had come down 
to the village of Sndin oil the invitation of Rahimdad Khan, Major 
Chamberlain moved out with the nitilleiy and cavalry, and the guns opening 
on them, they dispersed. 

The Commissioner, Major Edwaides, had gone out to Mffchm, and on the 
26th August, m a letter to the Majoi -General commanding at Peshawar, he 
thus stated oui position with the Mohmands. 

The capture of Ralimidad’s cattle, (in the act of being duven off across the 
frontier,) secured a much largei amount than the tribute Rs 600 due to 
Government. But it was necessary to make arrangements for the lapsed 
shaies of the Mitchm jnghir. The zemindais of the plain, our own 
, , subjects, were quite willing to become lesponsible for 
ajor war es espa i ^ 1C rGvennCj provided that they weie secured from 

constant raids by the neaiest independent villages of the fugitive hill chiefs, 
viz , Dah, Sadin, and Shah Musa Khel The two former belonged to 
Rahimdad, and had been paitmlly destroyed by Sir Cohn Campbell's foice 
m 1852 Musa Khel was just beyond them, on the left bank of the Kabul 
Rivei, 5 miles from tlie Mitclmi Port, and beyond it there was no other 
Mohmand village for many miles If these villages weie left close to our 
bordei, m the hands of hostile Mohmands, they would become nests of lobbers 
and convenient depositories for plunder. The Commissioner coneuned m the 
Deputy Commissioner's opinion that these villages should he destioyed, and 
never allowed to be re-occupied The neeessaiy military measuies to effect 
this were theiefore solicited, but the force required to be strong enough to 
meet auy lesistance the Lalpuia Chief might send to Rahimdad. 

On the 27tli, the following troops began moving on Mitchm — 

2 Guns, 4< Howitzers, Mountain Tiain. 

I Squadron, 10th Light Cavalry 

200 Men, Her Majesty's 22nd Regiment. 

Head-Quarters, 7 companies, 9th Native Infantiy 


1st Sikh Local Infantry. 

This force, which was to co-operate with that alieady at Mitch ni, was to 
be commanded by Colonel S Cotton, 22nd Poot 

The fort of Abazai was temporarily occupied by 3 companies, 62nd 
Native Infantiy, and a squadron, 14th Irregulai Cavalry , that of Shabkadi by 
3 companies, 4th Native Infantry, and 1 squadron, 16th Irregulai Cavalry — 
60 Infantry were detached to Mian Khel Thannah, 3 companies of the 1st 
Native Infantry relieving them at Mitchm 

At daylight on the morning of the 31st August, a foice as per margin, 

0 T , , „ , under the command of 

2nd Company, 2nd Batta- 1 Troop, lOfcla Light Cavalry, n l i n j_l n 

lion Artillery, with Moun- 2 Companies, Her Majesty’s L'Oionel L'Otton, moved 

turn Train nttached 22nd Regiment from Mitchm along the 

2nd Company, Sappers 9th Native Infantry left banks of the rivei 

and Miners. 1st Sikh Local Infantry. , -p-. ■, 


Colonel Cotton, moved 
from Mitchm along the 
left banks of the rivei 
towards Musa Khel 


Major Chamberlain’s column consisting of — 

2 Guns, 1st Troop, 3rd Brigade, Hoise AitiUery, 

2 24-Pounder Howitzers, 2nd Company, 2nd Battalion Ai tdlery, 
8 Companies, 1st Native Infantry, , 

1 Squadron, 1st Irregular Cavalry, 

had been previously encamped on the right bank of the nver ready to 
Colonel Cotton’s Despatch co-opprate with the other column 

The 1st Sikh Infantry under the command of Major Gordon, m skirmish- 
ing order, formed the advance of Colonel Cotton's (or the left) column , 



£08 


E*OOKD or SXJIDITIOHJ 


^ of Sadm or Dob, tie enemy 

Major Chamberlain had now adraooed his artillery tinder Major Druid 

iL“ s-? 7 ? 184 «“?* ^ town of * “ d “pp™'*® to, shah 

Mn® .Kiel, and iU fire had parbaUy cleared thevilbge, Sat Urn neoismlv 
crawda* the head of the left oolomn approached it, and the I at Sikh 
Infantry were met by a aharp matchlock fire from the tovrere, walla, and 
tiouace however, they qtnckly cleared the street, driving the enemv to the 
heights above. 

Before the dortraotioa of the villago and towers oonld be commenced. 


Lxnnpany under uaptain D M Stewart the whole oommanded by Cap tain 
Murray of the Oth Native Infantry, together with 2 companies of the 1st 
Sikh Infantry under Lieutenant Brownlow, were ordered to drive the 
enemy from thenr several portions and to crown the height* ably assisted by 
a well-directed fire from the Mountain Guna under Captain Brougham. 

The hills to the north-east of the town being occupied and held by some 
companies of the let Sikh Infantry under Major Gordon 

The village and town* were now completely destroyed under the direction 

Chptsln W. Dwpstch. Engine^ •«“ton 

commanding the Sappers, about 500 mounds of grain 
was cither earned away or destroyed, the houacs were levelled by elephants, and 
all the timber work burnt, but time did not admit of the trees being out down 

Although the enemy only numbered some 200 the heights had not boon 

Cow Cotton D-p-lsb. t r rapU,d <rlt 5r t * ‘* n e8 1 ‘>’“ d tie boor. boMmg 
them were during the whole time exposed to an 
unceasing and galling fire from the neignbounng ndgee, causing some loss 
(see appendix), motnding Lieutenant C H Brownlow, of the 1st Sikh In 
imtry, and Lieutenant O A, McDougall, Adjutant, fith Native Infantry, 
vho were both dangerously wounded, and whose gallantry in holding the 
leighta had been most conspicuous As soon as the village had been completely 
lestroyed, these oovenng parties were recalled under cover of the Mountain 
;un*. 

The force then retired from Mu tv Biel covered by the guns ou the 
, noht bank of the river, and comp was reached 
c.pUtaJKwrtD-p^ at %. 80 p«r 

As frjas ooald bo ascertained, tho loss of tie enemy had been 4 killed and 

2 0°ntbe 2nd September tho troops under Colonel Cotton advanced on Dob 
and Sadin, supported by Mai ot Chamberlain ■ detach 
C«pt*ln Jen*** D«p*trfi. roen ^ on ^ n ght bank of the nver No opposition 
ms offered by the Mohmnnds, although tbev wot in ns great force uatMasa 
Khel, tin gnus on thtf right bonk keeping team in check. Tbs total o'"™* 
lion of those villages bovmg been effected by 2 pji., tho troops returned to 
camp when their return march to Peshawnr ms commenced. 

Colonel Cotton in his despatch reported moat favorably of the conduct of 
ho troops who had shown throughout tie greatest activity, gallantry, and 
ten! Tha heat had been at time* eroamvo and .the apoenro grrot. 

Ho alluded to tho vnlnablo and cordial assistance of tho Depnty Com 
miesioner. Captain James, who had accompanied the 'force thronghont. 

Tho office re who* service. Colonel Cotton specially alluded to «»- 

Mnjor Chamherlam, let Irregular Cnvnlry, 2nd m command of tho force 
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Major G. Gordon, commanding 1 1st Sikh Local Infantry. 

„ J. Brmd, commanding the Artillery. 

Captain T. Brougham, commanding the Mountain Tram. 

„ G. A .Robinson, commanding Her Majesty’s 22nd Regiment. 

„ J. Murray, commanding 9th Regiment Native Infantry 
Lieutenant O. Wilkinson, commanding a detachment, 10th Light Cavalry. 
H Hyde, Engmeers. 


a 


Ensign E. Ruxton, commanding 2nd Company, Sappers and Miners. 

Lieutenant H W. Norman, Deputy Assistant Adjutant- General 
„ P. S Lumsden, Deputy Assistant Quarter-Master General. 

Captain R. Blackall, Her Majesty’s 22nd Regiment, and Officiating 
Brigade Major. 

Major W. W. Davidson, 16th Irregular Cavalry, Aide de-Camp. 

With regard to these operations, it was stated that the Governor General 

in Council considered the affair reflected the greatest 
overnmen e r credit on Colonel Cotton, and all who were employed 

under him , and directed that the thanks of the Government might be con- 
veyed to Colonel Cotton, and the officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
soldiers under his command during the service. It was further stated . “ The 
Governor General in Council perceives with regret that two officers, Lieutenant 
Brownlow, Adjutant of the 1st Sikh Corps, and Lieutenant McDougall, 
Adjutant of the 9th Regiment Native Infantry, have been severely wounded.” 

“ His Lordship m Council observes that, while describing the conduct of 
all who were serving under him in very favorable terms, Colonel Cotton speci- 
ally records that c the gallantry of both of these young officers m holding the 
heights was most conspicuous / such conduct, involving them in severe suffer- 
ing by their wounds, is very highly appreciated by His Lordship in Council.” 

Immediately after these operations, the well-affected Mohmands of Mitchni, 
who had remained on the jaghir when Rahimdad fled, deposited their quota 
of tribute with the Deputy Commissioner, as a proof of their adherence to 
the original terms pending the final orders of Government. 

A settlement of the Mitchni fief was then made. The faithful Mohmands 
Mr Temple’s Report on who stood by their lands continue to pay their quota 
Tnbes of the tribute. The lands of the Mohmands who 

fled, were farmed out and assessed with revenue Rahimdad was not restored, 
and he occasionally committed raids on that portion of our border. Towards 
the close of 1864, he appeared at Peshawar under a safe conduct to pray for 
restoration to the fief, hut as he did not, and indeed could not, offer any secu- 
rity for good conduct, he was sent back across the frontier and forbidden to 
re-enter British territory. 


B 1 
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kcobd oi ai-t turnon 


Fleli .f la %j[ * f m f h J « 1 <V * «J*» datneiim qf 

U« Tomocf Sioi Jfnta KAtl t Sadin, and Eah undtr ih commsxd of 
Colonel Stdnit Cotton 






















Return showing the number of Killed, Wounded, and Missing of the Troops employed under command of Colonel S. Cotton, at the 
attach on, and desti uction of, the Towns and defensive Towers of Shah Musa Khel , Sadm, and Lab, on the 3 1st! of August 1854. 
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R*cow) o» npmmoHB 


to nMtetulT °> oommittuig the follow 
mg melB on Bntuh temtorr — 

(1 ) On the 20th Jammry 1866, 80 of them attacked the village of Gatin 
Namr, and wounded 2 of tlie villagers, 

(2 ) On the 20th January 1855, a party of unknown etrength earned 

, 07 F* 1 ™ from the g n rn i ng ground after a skirmish with tho 

polioe and troops. 

^ 2^st February 1865, a party of Mohmands came down and 
on the 11th March 1856, 20 Mo h m a n ds came to Shobkadr after some mis- 
o Msf, when 2 of them were captured. 

(4.) On the 14th March 1866, 30 Mohmands earned off 40 bullocks from 
tho village of Matta. 


u«pcrrt bj Urfgmdkr HslP 
Ax. 


In March 1866, when Sirdar Gulam Haul nr Khan was at Peshawar, he 
interoeded with the Chief Commissioner for the restoration of the Mohnmnd 
Chiofs to favour, which was afterwards also aohmted by the Amir, but it was 
felt this oould not be granted 

On the 24th March 1865, 300 Mohmands earned off 77 bullocks 
when the troops moving out from Shabbadr and 
Abarai, consisting of detachments 10th Irregular 
Cavalry, 10th Light Cavalry, 1st Sikh Infantry, and 
02nd Native Infantry under M^ior Gcrdon, 1st Sikh Infantry, a slor 
mish ensuod in which 1 duffadar of polioo and 1 villager were killed, and 
Ensign Bradford and 1 sepoy, 02nd Native Infantry, wounded. The satis- 
n , faction of Government at the affair was convoyed to 

WT*nitn*Ot lotto .1 M V 

the offioctH concerned. 

On the 11th April 1866, 10 Mohmands came out of the hills, but tho 
ofEoer in command of the Shabkadr Fort on being mformed, moved with some 
trows and drove the party back into the bills. 

On the 6th May 1866, 1 000 Mohmands issued from the hills, and, being 
met by the troops of the fort, were driven back, with a lo* of 2 sepoys 
killed on our Bide. 

On the 0th June 1866, 16 Mohmands corned off 29 bullocks ana 1 
villager from the village of Matta. 

On the 8th June 1866, a party earned off 26 bullock® from their granng 
ground. , _ ... 

On the 11th June 1866, 8 Mohmands camod off 200 bollocks and 1 villa 
g«r from their gnmng ground , 

On the 2nd July 1866, 8 Miohmonds came out from the hflw to raid, but 
were driven back by the villagers and police 

On the 20th July 1865, 26 Mohmands earned off 70 goats, and wounded 

1 villager on the high road. ^ . „ . - 

On the 80th July 1866 some Mohmands o turned off 62 bullocks from tbei 
granng ground, but were driven bock by the troops from the fori" , 

On tLe 20th August 1866, a party attacked the village of Gorbi Honor 

SO^f^ust 1866, 0 Mohmands earned off 14 bollocks, sod 
attacked the village of Mian Isa and wounded a villager , , , 

On the 16th September 1856, 200 Mohmands camod off 5Z boliocts at 
graxo before aid could be sent. . , , jn- M i 1 i l «f 

On tho 8th September 1856, 200 Mohmands camo oat of the bills rouucu 
and wounded a villager, and skirmished with tho troops and pouco 
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On the 16th September 1855, a party of 300 Mohmands came out of 
their hills and fired at the troops, who had turned out on their approach, 
wounding 2 sowars and 1 sepoy. 

On the 26th October 1855, 10 Mohmands came out of the hills for a 
raid, and were driven back by the police. 

On the 11th November 1855, 12 Mohmands earned off 7 bullocks from 
the village of Marozai, and wounded 2 villagers 

On the 17th November 1855, a party carried off 3 bullocks from the 
village of Hasazai, and wounded 1 villager. 

On the 27th November 1855, 80 Mohmands attempted to carry off some 
cattle at graze, but were driven back by the police and troops. 

On the 28th Novembei 1855, 16 Mohmands earned off 100 goats and 
sheep from the grazmg ground, with the man m charge. 

On the 8th September 1855, 12 Mohmands carried off a man from the 
village of Chukn 

On the 1st January 1856, 40 Mohmands came from the hills, but were 
dnven back by the troops and police 

On the 7th January 1856, 12 Mohmands earned off 5 bullocks from the 
village of Ghaziband 

On the 10th January 1856, 52 Mohmands attacked the village of Shahi 
Kulali, killed 1 and wounded 2 men 

On the 10th February 1856, 300 Mohmands came from the hills and skir- 
mished with the troops and police. 

On the 22nd February 1856, 600 Mohmands came from the hills and 
skirmished with the troops and police 

On the 8th May 1856, a parly of Mohmands attempted to carry off 
some cattle at graze, but were driven back by the villagers and police. 

On the 27th May 1856, a party of Mohmands carried off some cattle of 
the village of Khutki, which were recovered by the police, and the Mohmands 
driven back. 

On the 24th August 1856, 60 Mohmands came down to carry off some 
cattle at graze, but were dnven back by the villagers and police. 

On the 21st October 1856, a party of Mohmands attacked some villagers 
of Matta, who had gone into the hills for stone, and killed 2 of them 

On the 9th November 1856, a party of Mohmands wounded a villager near 
the village of Matta. 

On the 14th November 1856, a party of Mohmands carried off 200 goats 
and sheep and wounded 1 villager. 

On the 2nd January 1857, 15 Mohmands killed a villager of Matta Moghal 
Kliel, who was grazing his cattle towards the hills, and carried off his cattle. 

On the 5th January 1857, 3 Mohmands waylaid and plundered 4 people 
of the Doaba as they crossed a ravine m British territory on the Mohmand 
border. 

On the 5th February 1857, 100 Mohmands carried off 51 cattle belonging 
to the village of Satmara and Garin Sadar, which were grazing towards the 
hills. 

On the 24th March 1857, 60 Mohmands earned off 25 bullocks belonging 
to the villages of Matta Moghal Khel 

On the 30th April 1857, 200 Mohmands made a raid on the Matta cattle, 
and were repulsed by the villagers, with the loss of 1 man killed and 2 wounded, 
on our side, but no cattle were carried off. 

On the 29th May 1857, a party of Mohmands waylaid a villn°-er m 
British territory on the Mohmand border aud killed him. 



BECOBD Of SXJPKDmOSe 


Oa tbo 23th Jnao 1857, 15 Hobmamli amsd off 2 boys oS Siabtsdr 
who were pro ting cattle towards tlie hills . * 

On tho 18th Inly 1857, 12 Mohmaads kffled a riUager of Matta, who 
hud gone towaids the hills to out grass <hd wood. 


Thena continual raid. wore made the jotyast of oonvambon by Sir John 
Lavrenoe with the Amir Dost Mahomed during his vmt to Peahawar in 
January Ififif, bat no satisfactory result followed. 

It wna evident that Sadat Khan and others hoped that the British 

Mr Im&f. Ewart on GoTOTnmeI > 6 I ** t •» dn™>> V P«J« hul 

»t yw^ ^ annoyances on its bolder, to grant some nch fiefs and 

preliminary arrangements were under discussion for 
tho advance of a foro e to Pindiah, when the mutinies broke out in India, and 
our attention was more pressingly directed to other quarters. 

Notwithstanding that the Mutiny gave the Mohmands an excellent oppor 

HoQrwK. outtw tamt J' of unman, vet thy .bowed 

no sign* of profiting by it ; them raids continued it is 
true but they were not of a more formidable nature. 

Bat in urn middle of August, a fanatical Kunar Synd, named Syud 
Amir, after m vain endeavouring to raise the Khaibtr against us, betook 
him wolf to the Mohmands of Mitchni. They received him with open arms 
and gave him protection, while he sent incendiary letters and arms to the 
troops at Peshawar 

On the 9th September, with the aid of the Shah Mansur X. hel Mohamads 
and 40 or 60 rebel sepoys of the 61st Native Infantry, he made a night 
attack on the fort of ifi'tohm, but the gnmaon, being composed of a party of 
the Kholatr-i Ghilxai Regiment, were staunch and beat them off. 

The Mohmands were now in a state of the highest excitement, and sent 
the ** fiery cross" to all their neighbours, being evidently determined to strike 
a blow for the recovery of their nefk. 

Ab there were no troops to move out agamst them, Colonel Edwordea bad 


confiscated privileges, they must render some marked service to Government, 
instead of adding to the embarrassments of a passing onsia. For instance, 
if they sent the fanatic Syad away and gave hostages for good conduct till 
the war was over, Colonel Ed word os said he would gladly ask Government 
to consider their care, but not on such favorable terms as formerly Tho 
Mohmands then sent m their hoatages to Peshawar, packed off the Byod un- 
ceremoniously, and sat down qmetly to wait for the return of pence m Hm 
dnstan. A few days after the news of the capture of Delhi h aving arrived, 
tho crisis porecd over without any further B$nou» danger Nevertheless, in 
spite of their professions, the Mohmands evidently did not consider themselves 
hound to refrain, from raiding and this wont on as before. 

On the 80th September 1867, 820 Mohmands come down from the 
hills, and earned off 168 head of cattle from Satawra and Kntom 
at graio : the police and troops pursued, but were too lato to recover 
the tattle. , . 

On the 4th September 1867, 4 Mohmands came down to raid, but were 
driven off J _ . , 

On tho 21st September 1857, a party of Mohmands came into British 
territory for a raid. 
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On the 12th. October 1867, 500 Mohmands under Naoroz Khan son of 
Sadat Khan, attacked the cattle at graze, and afterwards skirmished with 
the police and troops 8 men of the latter being wounded. 

On the 5th November 1867, 400 Mohmands, headed by Syad Amir and 
assisted by some Hindustanis from the mutinied regiments, came down and 
attacked the fort of Abazai. One sepoy, 2 policemen, and 2 villagers, were 
wounded 

On the 19th September 1857, a party of Mohmands earned off a Hindu 
from Bntish terntory. 

On the 28th September 1857, a party of Mohmands earned off a Hindu 
of Shankargarh from the high load. 

On the 5th January 1858, a party of 5 Mohmands attacked a water- 
mill, and lolled 1 and wounded 2 men. 

On the 21st January 1858, a party of 10 Mohmands attacked a house 
in the village of Marozai and carried off a villager and some bullocks 

On the 22nd January 1858, a party of Mohmands carried off 60 head 
of cattle belonging to Shabkadr, with the villager in charge, from the 
grazing ground 

On the 14th February 1858, a party of 12 Mohmands attacked some 
villagers near Marozai, wounded 2 and carried off one 

On the 16th February 1858, 6 Mohmands attacked a water-mill, and 
wounded 4 men 

On the 20th February 1858, 10 Mohmands attacked a house m the 
village of Lankhta, wounded a man, and carried off Us. 80 worth of pro- 
perty. 

On the 22nd February 1858, 2 Mohmands lolled the servant of an officer 
who was returning from Peshawar to Shabkadr. 

On the 12th March 1858, a party of Mohmands attacked the village of 
TJchawala and earned off 2 bullocks 

On the 11th Apnl 1858, 4 Mohmands earned off 80 goats from the 
grazing ground of Matta. 

On the 18th Apnl 1868, 4 Mohmands carried off 4 villagers, released 
8 at vanous distances on the road, and took 1 to the hills 

On the 20th May 1858, 4 Mohmands earned off a donkey, the property 
of a villager of Mian Isa. 

On the 30th May 1858, 4 Mohmands came on a raid into British 
terntory, but were captured. 

On the 30th June 1858, 200 Mohmands earned off cattle from the 
grazing ground ; were pursued by the mounted police, who recovered the 
cattle, and lost 1 horse killed, 1 sowar wounded, and 1 horse wounded. 

On the 18th September 1858, a party of Mohmands robbed some travel- 
lers near Shabkadr. 

On the 10th October 1858, 8 Mohmands came into Bntish territory 
v and concealed themselves m a field They attacked and wounded 5 villagers. 

On the 22nd October 1858, 2 Mohmands (one an absconded criminal) 
came on a marauding expedition into Bntish terntory, but were captured. 

On the 13th November 1858, 40 Mohmands attacked the cattle at graze, 
and were driven off by the police, who lost a sowar of mounted police, and 
a horse wounded. 

On the 5th January 1859, 15 Mohmands attacked 2 servants of officers 
on duty m the fort of Shabkadr, who were returning from Peshawar to the 
fort, and killed 1 and carried off the other. 
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On the 3rd March 1869, 6 Mohmands earned off 40 goats from their 
gnuoDg- /pound. ° 

On the 3rd March I860, 6 Mohmands earned off 4 mem from a water 
milL 


On the 16th March 1869, 8 Mohmands earned off the cattle of ShahbuJr 
from the gruzmg ground , the villagers pursued and rescued the cattle, bat 
2 were wounded and 1 earned off by the Mohmands 

On the 10th. April 1869, 400 Mohmands attacked the Matia cattle at 
grare, but were reanrtod by the police, aided by the troop* 1 soppy end 
2 horses were wounded. 

On the 8th June 1869, a party of Mohmands murdered a villager of 
Mian Isa, who hod gone into the Mohmand Hill*. 

On the 26th Jane 1869, a party of Mohmands inveigled a villsger into 
the hills, and earned him off. 

On the 30th August I860, a party of Mohmand* earned off no me donkeys 
from near Shabkodr 


On the 1st September 1869, 2 Mohmands earned off a villager from 
Bntish territory 

On the 20th October 1869, a party of Mobmand* attacked a villager 
near the village of Lekhtn, nnd wounded him 

On the 28th September 1859, 16 Mohmands attacked a house in the 
village of Bab , killed 1 and wounded 2 villager*. 

On the Slut December I860, 200 Mohmand* under 8yad Amir attacked 
the village cattle guard and *ki mushed with tho police, by whom the robber 
party were driven off^ when 1 policeman and 2 villager* were wounded. 

On the 4th January 1860, a party of Mobmand* under 8yad Amir come 
down, and nfler skirmishing with the villager*, police, and troop*, were dnren 
off, with a loos of 1 *epoy wounded 

On the 4th March I860, 800 Mohmands attacked the Matta cattle 
at groie, but the villager*, police end troop* coming up to the waeue, a 
*tirmi*h ensued, which looted half the day, 1 pohoeman bang killed and 
4 sepoys wounded. 

The question of sending a punitive force against the Mohmando wo* 
now under eomoderabon but it was determined still to see what would be 
the result of resolutely refbomg to restore the confiscated jaghir*, the cause 
of aH these complications. 

And about the 20 th March the first really hopeful *ign of a satisfactory 
is*ue to this policy occurred, when Naomi Khan the son and adopted heir of 
Sadat Kh*n »ent in asking for permiafion to come into Peshawar, and 
gtatmg that he had been engaged pnnuhmg the Shinwam for an attempt 
madeby on© of that tribe on the life of Fateh Shoe, K ha ta k , when carrying 
despatehe* from 1 Peshawar to Kabul. Nooror Kh an was accordingly invited 
to come in . 

In Reeking to moke peace with u*, Naorox Khan's great aim was to get 
back tho forfeited jaghirs , but finding that Colonel Ed ward c* the CJommts- 
*ioner, was firmly opposed to this ever being brought about, and knowing toa 
the Kabul Government bad signified their intention of interfering to stop too 
misconduct of tho tribe, the young Khan only asked that mortgages on 
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land? helil by pome of the Miicbni Molnnnud? itt the Peshawar District, 
who wore in rebellion, might hold treed if poire wa? made, nnd flint prisoner'? 
might he released , flu*, un? promised in ngnrd to political prisoners., but, 
xmt in regard to iriunnal*-, who, it u ns tWhared, must be dealt with nccoiding 

to 1 UV. 

The ro'-ult of tin? « onfoivnco was the "rant of the following; terms to the 
MohumiuK — 

hfh , — Tint Government should accept the assurances o f Sadat Khnn, 
Ohi< f of Ijalpum, nnd lu« ‘•on Nnoror Klmti, of their desire to 
live on good term* with the Bnttsh Government, and to bo 
re c pon^ilde for the pence of the frontier, and overlook nil prist, 
came? of ho^tilit) . 

2;?i/k. — That the blockade against the Mohmnnds should bo mi*-cd, mid 
the tribe bo fr» e to report to otir territory, indiMdual notorious 
crimmnK K me: of course responsible to tlio tribunals. 

iWA/ — Tint N.awab Khnn, Chief of Piudinli, and all lus branch of the 
trd u\ he included m the amnesty. 

4 '?th . — Tint stub of the Mohmnnds a? went out with Itnlumdad Khnn, 
be al« » included on the same term?. 

5 ffifa — Tint no confiscat'd land or jnghir be given (o am one. 

— Tint all Mohinundr who may ln\o been apprehended during- the 
blockade, morel) became the) belonged to a hostile tribe, 1ml 
not taken in the commission of mine? nr raids, he released on 
pav incut of the reward given for their capture. 

Colonel lidw.mW letter to Snd.it Khan regarding these terms is given 
in full : 

“I have received your letter, nnd as I have no desire to injure 
“von in any wav, I can assure )mi (lint the coming in of )our son N.uoroz 
“ Klmn vv is n grcit pleasure to me. From nil he said, and from nil you write, 

“ I believe you sincerely desire to put an end to the disturbances on the 
“Mohmnnd frontier, and to come to friendly terms I have this day addressed 
“ my own Government m )our favor, nnd asked that )our pnst offences may be 
“ forgiven nnd by-gonos be by-gones, and as your son Naoroz Khnn undertakes 
“ to be responsible for the rest of the Mobmnnd Maliks, such as Nnwnb Khnn 
“of Pindiali and others, I have recommended that the pardon be extended to 
“all other Mohmnnds, (except such individuals ns may ho known to have com- 
“ mitted murder oi other serious crimes, ot which justice must take notice,) 

“ and that the blockade be taken off, and the Mohmnnds he admitted to eomo 
“ and go, and trade m the Peshawar Valley. For, I conceive it is beyond my 
“ discretion to forgive and condone an old-standing enmity like this, though I 
“have every hope that Government will listen to my representations 

“As to any jaghirs that have been confiscated, I do not think it at all 
“ advisable that they should bo released, for they will only be a future bone of 
“contention. Whoever sits on a barren hill side and enjoys a fine estate m 
“ the plain below for doing notlung must necessarily got wind m his head. 

“ He thinks he owes it to his own streugth, and the fears, not the generosity, 
“of Government. So after a yeai or two he gets full and proud, and rebels; 

“ and then the whole fight comes over again, nnd the tribe is plunged into 
“war to please him, and many lives are lost In short, jaghirs m the plain are 
“not good for the men on the hills, and they will never be given with my con- 
“sent Don’t think I say this for the sake of the money. To a great Govern- 
“ ment the sum is of no consequence , but it is bad for the administration If 
“ there be any Mohmand mortgages in the hands of our subjects, the Mohmands 
“ will he free to sue m our courts, where ev6ry justice will be done them. And 

ol 
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“ M to my prisoners in onr jails, to please yon I will release every’ Mohmand 
“ who has been BCixed, merely because he vnu a Mohmand, on consideration that 
u he pay whatever reward was given for ha own seaure. Bat no highway roan, 
u or murderer, or ot h er cnrmnil, will be released justice moat take its ooune 
" with such offenders, 

" My friend I have spoken my mind out, for it is best to be plain, Bor 
u the rest, I desire the honor, and welfare, and strength of yon and your family, 
** and I conceive that they will be better served by the friendship than by the 
fr enmity of the British Government” 
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SECTION VI. 

Mail’s with the Mohmands, December and January 1863-64. 

After the submission of Sadat Khan and Nawab Khan, who came m to 

Major James, the Mohmands desisted from tioubhng 
McGregor’s Gazetteer. our border until the occasion of the Ambeyla expedi- 
tion in 1863, when the emissaries of the Akhund of Swat were sent all over 
the lulls bordering on the Peshawar Valley, but were only successful m 
exciting disturbance among these Mohmands Sultan Khan, son of 
Sadat Khan, owned the Akhund's religious supremacy, and was moreover 
ill-disposed towards us He was a man of bad character altogether , began life 
by murdering his eldest brother, and was often at feud even with his own 
father. Collecting a body of Mohmands, who were j'omed by a miscellaneous 
rabble of Safis, Bajawaris, and the like, be came down on the 5th December 
1863. 

Captain J. M. Earle, who was commanding the fort of Shabkadr, hearing 

firing on the Abazai road, moved out with 55 sabres, 
Captain Earle’s Despatch, j$ en g a i Cavalry, and 96 bayonets. Native Infantry. 

The enemy were estimated at about 500, 800 of whom were posted on 
the summit of a slight eminence. Captain Earle advanced against them with 
Ins infantry m skirrinshing order, and the cavalry on the flanks. On neanng 
the enemy, the cavalry charged well and gallantly from both flanks, and 
succeeded m killing 7 or 8 of the enemy and wounding some 20 , but Lieutenant 
Bishop, 6th Bengal Cavalry, who was gallantly leading the division on the left, 
fell, mortally wounded, a sowar of the 6th Bengal Cavalry — wounded, being the 
only other casualty. 

Before the infantry could come up, the enemy had gained the crest of one 
of the hills in the first range, when Captain Earle, having accomplished his 
object by driving the enemy beyond our frontier, retired leisurely towards 
the fort, the enemy making no attempt to follow up, but coming down imme- 
diately afterwards to collect then killed and wounded. 

The Shabkadr garrison was then reinforced by troops from Peshawar 

under Colonel Jackson, 2nd Bengal Cavalry. On the 
Colonel Jackson s Despatch 7th of December, the enemy having advanced from 

the hills and taken up a position on the ridge in front of Shabkadr, Colonel 
Jackson moved out with his force ; as he topped the ridge, the enemy fell back, 
and were driven in half an hour to the end of the plateau into the ravines 
and broken ground at the foot of the hills, from the sides of which they 
kept up a strong fire • Lieutenant Eitz Hugh with the detachment of the 4th 
Sikhs was closely engaged on the left front of the hne, and kept the enemy at 
bay for some time.' Evening setting m, Colonel Jackson recalled that officer 
and retired the foice As it fell back, the enemy followed, keeping up a fire 
the whole way, but at a long distance ; it was dark when the foice reached the 
fort, and a party of the enemy having got into the village about 800 yards 
from the fort, they were shelled out. 

Oui loss was, 2 sepoys of the 4th Sikhs lolled, 1 jemadar and 1 sepoy 
of the 4th Sikhs and 2 sepoys of the 8th Native Infantry wounded. 
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Towards the end of December, Saltan Mehmnd Khun took nn a m emo - 
ilajor Monro’* Eepcrt. position at Regmnmah, a wmaTl vtIWa m the 

Wrf . Wh* »b<mt 5 or 6 mUee distant from Shabtadr 

nettop,* , , Another .on of Sadat Khan, Naoroi Khan, had 

recently jomcd, but the father, Sadat Khan, remained m the h iH« to the 
^ratrmrd of Mitchm, pretending inability to rartram hi* eons, bat really 
affording- thorn countenance by bis presence in the neighbourhood. 

When Sultan Mahmud Kh a n arrived at Begmianah, the number of hi* 
follower* did not exceed 400 men. Naorox Khan brought an accession of 300 
more, and oocupied the Mohmand Tillage of ChlDgi, north-east of Regmumah, 
Sultan M a hm ud Khan was accompanied by m band of Mala* from. 
ISTingrahar and other parts of Afghanistan, who aaawted him m collecting the 
tribes with the avowed object of carrying on a religious war Their succob 
in stimng np tho Mobmands after the actions of the 6th and 7th December 
was not great at first Occasional accessions of mall bodies under Mahomedon 
priests, and a fair abscond od leader* of robbers from Government territory, 
were received , but it was not until the 81stDocember that the importnmtiefl of 
tho priests, and the efforts of Sultan Khan, had collected a miscellaneous 
assemblage estimated cj under * — • 

Mobmands of the Balm Branch _ 600 mec. 

„ „ Ejhtju ai Bran oh «. 7JXJ0 m 

n f Hahmtai m 1,600 „ 

„ Asofkar „ — 200 „ 

Molls and a mixture of Qhikis, Shshnanls, and other* 600 M 


Total 


- MOO 


On tho ovoning of the 1st January those numbers were augmented by 
the arrival of 800 more Runs is under Mahomed Khan, 600 Ha hmcus , 
and 600 men raider Naorox Khan. 

.Having thus flsaemblod a force which may be catenated at from 6,000 
to 7 000 men, Sultan Mahmud Khan, after consultation with his brother and 
with* Mahomed Khan, Fateh Khan Haxarkham, Mahomed Didar, and 
other leader*, and more particularly at the preamp mitigation of the pnaits, 
resolved to move out to mtfefthe British force stationed at Bhnbkndr 

This force hod Been considerably increased, was under tho command 
of Colonel Maodoneli, cm., of the Bifle Brigade, and now consisted of tho 
following troopa - — 


x> Bsttay 6th Bngtdo, B 07 a] Hew Artffloy - 8 

7th Hussar* - •• - J 

2 nd Bengal Cavalry — - ° 

6 th rt - - J: 

Brd Bsiialioo. Eiflo Brigade ... « " 

2nd Gurkha Bagimont _ « — ' 

4th Bflth Infantry « £ 


Total 


- 49 


40 

140 

231 

06 

m 

453 

83 

V63 




Oa the moraine of tho 3rd January 1864, tho Mohmand and other 
tribes that had gathered it 

Oolood HudoodTi D»- .npeamiics at about 11 aji , debouching from tho 
t*** gome north wort of Fort Shahfcadr, ami gradually 

forming nndar their leaders on tho plateau* in front of it to the Dtnn o 
*omo 5,000 matchlock men and 40 horaomen. 

• rUi (ketch of groand la the afUr st r»nj Tao 
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By '2 r.M ihc enemy bcintr fully collected, tlioir formation picscnled the 
appearance of n crescent. Having reason to believe Hint they would not 
\enturc far from their line of retreat, Colonel Macdonell, with a view to 
tempt them clou n, occupied with 2 companies of liflomen* the village of Bndi 
Slnmbcn in front of Ins centre, porting a squadron on the Mitclmi road to 
attract their skirmishers to the plain, which partially succeeded in drawing' 
the enemy’s right wing forward. 

On this the ci\nlrv dashed forwnid, turning and gradually folding the 
enemy’*: right on it* centre 

Simultaneously 3 guns of the Horse Artillery, having taken up a position 
in front of Bach Shamhen, raked the retiring w mg of the enemy with some effect. 

The ca\nlry continuing the turning movement, (three times were tho 

Mohmands charged by the 7th Hussars,) Colonel 
nnlacr^’cinT Macdonell advanced the 3rd Battalion of the Rifle 

Brigade in skirmishing order, when tho enemy were 
driven beyond the border, and the troops returned after sun-set unmolested. 

Colonel Macdonell stated he had from all received the most ample and 
intelligent support. 

Our loss was ns noted 111 the appendix The enemy, it was believed, lost 
some 40 killed and as many wounded. 

Naoroz Khan had led Ins men against the cnvnlr) r in one of the charges, 
the movements of the mam bod)' of the enemy being immediately directed by 

Mahomed Khan and Mahomed Didni ; whilst Fateh 

nprun urn-os cjwr j^j ian Ilaznrkhnm superintended the whole, having 

with him a reserve of some 1,500 men; but this reserve made off at an early 
period of the action. 

Many Mohmnnds of the Tarnkzai section, including the Kasim Kliel, 
Sufkar and others, proceeded straight to their homes after their defeat, 
and a defection of at least 1,000 men took place the next morning 
on the plea of scarcity of provisions, and the necessity for burying the 
dead at the usual places of interment. The effect of the action had, too, 
the most dispiriting effect on the leaders, and, notwithstanding tho endeavours 
of the priests, the gathering gradually dispersed. 

, The satisfaction of Government with the measures adopted were then 
Government letter expressed to Colonel Macdonell. 

On the requisition of the Commissioner of Peshawar, the Amir of Kabul 

„ . _ .. now interfered in the Mohmand matters, Shir Ali 

McGregor-. Gazetteer Khlm Eendlng hjs E0]lj S , r a ar Mahomed Ah Khan, 

by J alalabad to eject Sadat Kban and replace him with the son of his former 
rival, Torahaz Khan. 


Sadat Khan and his son Naoroz Khan were earned off prisoners to Kabul. 
The old Khan was afterwards released, and died soon after Raza Khan then 
took possession of Lalpura, which he considerably strengthened. He was 
attacked by Sultan Khan and a body of Mohmands , but he repulsed them with 
heavy loss, and Sultan Khan then wandered about amongst the Mohmands, try- 
ing to invite them either to assemble and retake Lalpura or to commit raids upon 
the British border In August 1866, he was jomed by some of the Chiefs 
of the Khwaizai and Baizai sections, who had lost friends m the former 
attack on Lalpura. Their object in coming together appears to have been 
two-fold 1st, to letake Lalpura , and, 2 ndly, m the event of failure, to punish 

* 1 Company Riflo Brigade. 

1 Do. Gurkhas. 
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»omo of the Mohmnnd Tnmfcrai villages mboYo Mitohm, and dose the caravan 
routes by Karrapa and Tartara, to Peshawar 

When some 4 or 5,000 man had collected, dtasemnons broke out, fomented 
by our ally Nawab Khan, Chief of Pmdiah. Of the Mbhmand iub-dmuons, 
the Tnrukxais from about Mitchm, and also of Pindiah, sided with Rara, Khan’s 
party Sultan Khan found adherents amongst the Bairns and Khwamua of 
Gandao, and also in that portion of the Hahtncai section who are not fol 
lowers of Ahmad Shir, Malik of Mariana, in our territory near Shshkadr 
But all these came to nothing, and beyond petty raids the Mohmands have 
not given trouble since, except in the case of the dastardly murder of Major 
Macdonald in March 1873 


APPENDIX. 


Camaliw Return tn tke Doaba Field Force in ti« action on tie 2nd January 
1864 










CHAPTER, VII. 


SECTION I. 

The Afridis. 

The Afihdis are a large tribe, inhabiting the lower and easternmost spurs 

of the Safed Koh Range, to the west and south of the 
McGregor’s Gnrcttccr Peshawar District, including the valley of the Bara 

and a portion of those of Chura and of Tirah. To their east, they are bounded 
by the Khataks of Akora and the Mohmand and Khalil Division of the 
Peshawar District; to their north, they have the Mohmands; west, the 
Shmwans ; and south, the Orakzais and Bangash 

The origin of this tribe, owing to want of written records, is very obscure. 
Their traditional records, however, says Major James, would lead us to believe 
that, in common with other Patkan tribes, they are the descendants of Khalid 
Ben-Walid, a Jew, who embraced Islamism, and whose descendants had 
possession of great tracts m the western portion of Afghanistan m the tenth 
century, at which time, upon the convulsions m the country, owing to the 
advance of Mahmud of Ghazni, a clnef, by name of Afrid, owing to his 
enormities and feuds, was obliged to fly from his country and seek refuge with 
a kindred spirit, by name Vaztr, m the wilds of Shiritilla. Here he seems to 
have settled, and remained with Ins family for a considerable time. Turner 
gives something like the same story, viz , that Afnd, an individual of unknown 
country and parentage, came to Ghor, and there had an intrigue with a 
woman of the Kinerai tribe, the eventual result of which was the tribe of 
Afndis. James says that Afnd had four sons, Aka, Adam, Ulah, and Miri, 
who went off and formed for themselves settlements m the adjoining Tirah, 
where their descendants lemam to the present day. 

The following are the divisions of the Afndi elan — 

1 Kuki Kiel 

2 Malikdin Kliel 

3 Kambar „ 

4. Kamar „ 

The Mita Khel sect of the Afndis is not now found amongst the other 
divisions. ' It is said to have been deported to Haidarabad and the Dakan by 
Jahangir, and their descendants are beheved still to exist there. About a 
thousand families are settled in the Dakan, and some 40 or 50 are at Pampat; 
regarding these Colonel McGregor in vain endeavouied to get information. 

The Afridi in appearance is generally a fine, tall, athletic highlander 
whose springy step, even m traversing the dusty streets of Peshawar, at once 
denotes his mountain origin. They are lean, but muscular men, with loner 
gaunt faces, high noses and cheek-bones, and fairish complexions They are 
described as brave and hardy, and make good soldiers, but are apt to be somewhat 
home sick withal They are careful shots and skirmishers, waiting with the 
greatest patience foi the chance of an easy shot at an enemy. This quality is less 
shewn when, as soldiers of the British Government, they are supplied with 


5 Zakha Khel 

6 Aka „ 

7 Sipah „ 

8 Adam „ 
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nnkmfod am.nnmt.on, but rtfll then- ymahU m hffl Mw, n „ 
aV** 1 ?, h °“°-“asafitofared bine ehSt, 1cm trottrere XuEfm toSt 
round the anjdee, naat aandalr of straw or the leaf of the dwarf palm on^tto 
foot, a largo torband placed jauntily on the head, with a wmist-lSid to Jut 
up the loins Prom this may be seen obtruding the handle of a JChaiUm 
trufo, one or two patois with old flint looks, tether with all the paranbor 
naha required hi onrry about a magazine, m the shape of a powderhoro 
cartadgo-ciutes, flint and steel, with a huge kmfe, or cbxra— and to complete 
all, a matohlook, with a wooden fork attached to the barrel for a rat. 
Generally speaking, thoro is no doubt that the Afndis ore now better armed 
than they have oyer been , almost erery fighting man possess* a gun or pistol 
lock ^ 0thQr aTmB ^ are nfled, and some have percussion 


Of the moral attributes of the Afndis, it is qm to unpotribh to sty 
anything m praise. Mocbeeon writing of them, says The Afndis aro 
a most nvanoioos raoo, desperately fond of money Their fidelity is 
measured by the length of the purse of the eednoer, and they transfer 
their obodience and support from one party to another of their own 
clansmen according to the comparative Kbernlity of the donation. Unlike 
Mahomedane in general, the Afindia are said to have bat little regard for iho 
sanctity of marnago rights, although m father respect* strict observers of the 
precepts of the Koran and such is their sham ole* and unnatural avmnco tha t 
frequent caeo* oecar of a man in good circutnafancee — in the first mstanco 
marrying a good looking girl, but as times get harder exchanging her for one of 
fewer personal attractions and a bag of money Their women appear at all time* 
unveiled m public, and aro always willingly offered to the embraces of those 
who cam pay for the indulgence. And it is a custom among them to marry 
the widows of their deported brothers. 

Ruthless cowardly robbery, cold blooded, treacherous murder, are to an 
Afndi the salt of life. Brought up from his earliest childhood amid scenes 
of appalling treachery and morale* revenge nothing can ever change him 
os he has lived — a shameless, cruel savage — so he dies. And it would seem that 
notwithstanding their long intercourse with the British, and that very largo 
numbers of them aro or have been in our service, and must bare learnt m 
some poor way what faith and mercy and justice are yet the Afndi character 
is no hotter than it was in the days of his fathers. 

Yet, he is reputed brave by thoee who have seen him fighting Hardy he 
a in bis own hnlfl but he i* very impatient of hoot, and does not like 
trork m the plains, but immediately longs for the cool breezes of Tirah. 

As soldier* of the British Government, they have gained a greater 
reputation for fidelity than at any other stngo of their career Much has 
'xen said of tfenr fidelity in fighting against thew own people for us ; but 
vhen it is remembered that an Afndi generally has a blood food with P out 
if 10 of his own people, tho beauty of this attachment fades, ^eyhare 
ilvrays been more noted in action for a readme* to plunder than fight, as 
ras the case with Shah Sqjah at the battle of Ispahan On the whole rays 
Slphmatonn (generally so eager to record anything good of Afghans;, they 
■ ire the greatart robber, among the Afghans, andl imagine hare do fa, U, or 
' ora so of honor for I never henri of anybody hiring M w»rt of KhaiW 
'to secure ha pasmge through then- country — . rtep whioh always ensures a 
'traveller's safety m the lands of any other tribo." 


.ra Tellers safety m tne lands oi any ouier ^ t, 

Notwithstanding this estimate which Colonel JfeGregor few* * 0D3 ° 

. , . . . ° . at . *1,. firing aI lift l'lilhm Tn/vs nn 


onaider harsh, thi Afndi is, on the whole, tho toot of tho Pathan raws on 
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our border. His appearance, too, is much m his favor, and he is really braver, 
more open, and not moie treacherous than other Pathans. ' Tins much is 
ceitam, that he has the power of prejudicing 1 Englishmen m his favor, and 
theie are few brought into contact with him .who do not at least begin with 
an enthusiastic admiration of his manliness. Agam, with a tight hand over , 
bun, man)’ of his faults remain dormant, and he soon developes into a valuable 
soldier 

Hospitality is said to be one of the virtues of an Afridi, and it is possible 
that if there was no chance of robbing, if not of murdering, a traveller 
befoie he came to his dooi, he would offei such cheer as was forthcoming ; 
but the wandeier who bieaks bread with an Afridi must be cautious; 
for his host, even while providing his best, will surely be concocting 
some devilry to entrap his guest as soon as he has left the confines of his 
lands, or even the slieltei of his roof Still theie are not wanting mstances 
of their giving refuge to a fugitive and laying down their lives m Ins defence. 

The Afndis are very ignorant, and, although nominally under the rule of 
their Maliks, have but veiy little lespect for anything like authority The 
men who have most influence amongst them are their Mulas and Syads They 
aie all of the Sum persuasion of the Mahomedan faith, except the Sipahs, who 
are Shias 

The Afridis are seldom at feud with their neighbours as a tribe against 
tribe, whatever may be the relations of individual members with those 
of neighbouring tribes Por some years past their extra-tribal feuds have 
been in a state of quiescence, but amongst themselves they are eternally 
at feud Generally, the quarrel is confined to the two sections between whom 
the dispute happens to be , but in cases where the geneial interests of the 
whole tribe are concerned, the clans range themselves in the two great factions 
of Samal and Gar, — the Samal faction including the Malikdm, Zakha, Aka 
Khel, Sipah, and Kamar Khel sections ; and the Gar, the Kambai Khel and 
Kula Khel The Adam Khel belong to neither faction, but side with one of 
the other as their interests may dictate. 

Though m themselves the most disunited of people in the event of a 
threatened invasion of their country, it is probable that the Mulas and Mahks 
would induce them to lay aside their petty animosities and unite to face the 
common danger and defend then common faith. On such occasions it is usual 
to assemble a, council composed of the heads of villages in each clan, and 
through the medium of priests to patch up their internal disputes. 

They manage this in rather a primitive manner, each negotiator takes a 
stone, and, placing it on the top of that of his clansman, swears a sacred vow, 
that until the common cause be finally settled, and these stones removed, the 
fend between the two parties shall be dormant, and then oaths on these 
occasions are seldom violated. These councils also arrange all, the plans of the 
campaign and the number of men lequired from each branch of the tribe, 1 
which are furnished m quotas from villages m proportion to their numerical 
strength, and each party is headed by its own Malik On taking the field, . 
each man brings with him a sheep skm full of flour and the amount of 
ammunition that he can manage to collect, but should hostilities be protracted 
beyond the time that the supply of provisions will last, the tribes aie either 
kept together and fed by contributions from villages m the neighbourhood, 
or disperse for a few days to make ammunition and to replenish their com- 
missariat ; but, should the latter contingency be adopted, it frequently hap- 
pens that mistrust m each other, and the fear of treachery m their neighbours, 
prevent their again uniting. 

z> 1 
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m,m no eiteraa! enemy u , in tft 0 field, the ddTmmt friba of Un, M oro 
ocmtunuiHy wmmg amougat thamselvee, and it xa no uncommon occurrence to 

7tW° 00Tr y u « 011 0 »iimUBh with match locks with 

^ °?l U f “wed on for two or three coMedt™ dam 

the parties firmg from towers, or from behind rocks or any other shelter nron 
each other When, after seven or eight casualties have occurred on rather rids 
or all their ammunition u erhaosted, the pomt at issue is settled hr inter 
change of mamag«. 

When not engaged m plundering the Afndie do simply nothing tuuo 
hang* heavily on thmr hand* , for all the common neoewary duties of daily 
life am performed by their women, while the men sleep or talk of the last 
midnight murder or robbery All such domeetio labours as fetching wood 
and water, and cooking fall to the lot of the women, as they do in more 
civilised conn tn oe , but to whom, in addition, falls nearly all the out-door labor 
in the fields. The consequence is, that they are anything bat womanly in 
appearance, habit* or manner indeed they ore said to bo deadly shots with 
stones, and to frequently distinguish themselves in the defence of their home*. 
But the Afndis round the Kohat Pa*a are different- Their mmcU have become 
more open to the beauties and the result* of industry They are groat 
traders, or rather camera. They convey the *alt from mines m the Kohat 
District to Swat, IUyawar, and even (jhifzal. They al*o out, and sell the 
firewood of their hills to the Bntuh garrisons of Peshawar and Kohat- By 
theeo means they are relieved from the old neoesmty of robbing, and 
procure a comfortable subsistence. 

The Afridia in their mountains which they chiefly inhabit in the tummor, 
have moveable huts of mat. They come down m the low hill* in the winter, 
when they chiefly live in caves cut out of the earthy part of the hill*. 'They 
ore migratory in their habits In the autumn month* they descend from the 
pasture grounds about Mai dan and Upper Barn with their families and flocks, 
and pass the winter in the Khaibor, Bazar, Kajnnv, Bftgyurai, and Lower Bara 
diftncte In these Beveral localities each clan ha* ite own apportioned limit*, 
and in all they generally live in cave* which ore formed m long gallon es in 
the cliflfc and banks of ravine* in all ports of the hills None of the section* 
live m tents. They have few villages formed by a collection of house* close 
together A* a rule, each family h*s its own separate dwelling proportioned 
in sixe to the numbers of the household and their cattle and flock*. (JoDcrolly, 
a family of broth ora, with their respective children and blood relation#, 
constitute the little communities of these separate dwelling*, which are olwuyi 
fortified by wall* and tower*, and are located on commanding site* on the 
bills. Sometimes thaw httle forts oou tain 80 or more separate house* within 
the enclosure In April and May they again more up to Maidan. The 
Khel, Aka Khel, and Kub Kiel, are the only sections who reside in tho 

lower settlement* all through the year 

Some &raibe» of each of the dan* aharing Bara and Mwdan hold on te 
their pocaaafton at an seasons The majority, however, with their cattle and 
flock*, avoid the winter snows, and pas# tho cold *ea*on in the Jow roller* and 
hills bordering on the west of the Peshawnr basin, between the iKhtubar on 
the north and the Kohat ndge on the south The elevation of Maidan above 
the sea is probably nob much under 7,600 or 8 0 00 feet Snow « said to 
cover the entire Maidan to a depth of 3 or more foetfor some three month, 
or *o The Maidan clans are u a rule, certainly fiurer in complexion than 
the clan* located at a lower level Tho Molikdm Khel Kambor Khel *nd 
Komar Khel, with *ome of the Kuki Khel, are notoriously fiurar than other 
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Afudis The elevation of Dwatawi and Tordurra is, perhaps, above 6,000 feet. 
Below this, the Bara Valley is said to fall rapidly till it enteis on the Peshawar 
Valley. Maidan is covered with oichards and com fields. A good deal of 
lam falls, and violent storms are of frequent oceurience m the summer and 
autumn chiefly. Walnuts and the edible pme are found as low down as 
Dwatawi and the neighbouring portion of middle Bara 

None of the Afiidi elans are located westwaid of the Safed Koh or the Rajgal 
rauges Individual famihes, who have been foiced out of them own tribe by 
feuds, are to bo found both in Nangnhai and m Kuram, but they are theie 
only on sufferance as refugees. 

The Afridis have no steady and free intercourse with the terntones 
westward of their own country. The loutes existing are with difficulty 
piactieable only to footmen during the summei season, and then only under 
piotecti&n of a convoy, or ‘ ladrala.’ . The most frequented route from Bara 
towards Kabul is through Bazar and the Khaibar to J alalabad. Peshawar is the 
maiket to which the Afridis resort for the disposal of their country produce 
and the supply of their domestic and other wants. It is also the great field 
for the practice of their thievish propensities 

Of late years the Afridis have become very wealthy, and it is said their 
clans have all considerably increased. They have had no great feuds with 
their neighbours, and even pnvate feuds amongst individual elans and sections 
are said to be on the decline Between 3,000 and 4,000 of the tribe aie 
scattered over India in the military sei vice of the British Government and of 
native chiefs. All the clans are represented in these emigrants, except the 
Zaklia Khel, who, according to report, do not leave their own countiy. 

- The great security of the Afridis lies m the strength of their countiy for 
defence, and the unanimity of the clans on the appioaeh of a common danger. 

Their great pomt of Weakness lies m the facilities with which they 
can be shut up m their own hills, and cut off from communication with 
the outer world, provided adequate measures are adopted to effect sueh a 
purpose 

In then relations towaids the British Government, the Afridis aie 
uniformly hostile, and where they find an opportunity they rarely fail to take 
advantage of it 

Then relations with the Kabul Government are not much better So 
long as they aie paid for a passage through then country, and are not other- 
wise interfered with, they are content to acknowledge the suzerainty of the 
Kabul Ruler, and will fight for his cause if properly remunerated. 

The Afridis derive then importance from then geographical position, 
which gives them command of the Khaibar and Kohat roads, and the history 
of the British connection with them has been almost entirely with reference to 
these defiles. Then history before the date of then connection with us can 
have no interest for any one. Whatever the dynasty has been, whether 
Jangiz, Timur, Babar, Nadar, Ahmed Shah, Sikh, or Parangi, has reigned, it 
has ever been a record of broken faith 

The boundary of the Afridi country runs thus . Commencing from the 
pomt where the easternmost spur of the Tatara ends, m the plains north of 
Jamrud and due west of Regiha, it ascends to the Tatara Peak; thence it 
runs along the crest of the northern range of the Khaibar defile to the spur 
which connects it with the south range, and over which is the Landikhana 
Pass , thence it descends to the pass, and again ascends to the crest of the 
south range, whence turning north-west it keeps to the crest of the water- 
shed of the Bara River, following it round the sources of that liver and turn- 
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lDg south-east, aonUi south-east, and finally doe east, according to the tnmmg 
of the range,— at this lost turn dmdmgthe Afiidai from the Orakrau. then 
dcscenduig tho Muk Jhor Bange to its end m the Bara, it crosses that nrcr 
and toting to a spur over which tho path from Athor to Buofe tends, ,t 
runs along its summit to a point west of Boeti Khel, where the hills of the 
Bam Khels ore connected by a ndge With the great range bounding tho Orak 
hub on tho south. This ndge is half way between the Baioti Ublan end 
the Kohat KotaL From it tho bo urn dory descends sharply sooth to the 
British border, about 2 miles due north of Kohat. From this point the 
southern boundary of the Afridis runs east, and is the same as the northern 
boundary of the Kohat District os far as Nanu Sir 'Hence it runs north 
to half a mile east of Kish to Banda, whence it turns up a spur to the Daigni 
ndge, tarns north-east to Hilda Sir, descends to the plain at TuU, then 
going- over the shoulder of Jalala, turns west along the crest of the range 
for 8 or 4 miles, and then runs down the spur east of Sarobi toward* Sham 
shatu then turning west, the boundary is the frontier road passing Shamshatu, 
Aza Khel, Fort Meek neon, Jam Garin, Bara Fort, Jomruch 

The country thus described has an extreme length of about 80 miles, and 
a breadth varying from 8 miles, nearly duo south of Fort Msckeoon, to 
88 mile* on a line drawn roughly from Tartara to the northern end of the 
Tirah Bivor It is mountainous throughout, and consists briefly of the valley* 
of the Chum and the Bara, and tho spurs of the- Orakzai Hills, which to 
the cast form the abode of tho At h ora Khataka. But little is known of it, 
and that little has been gained, so to speak, at the pomt of the bayonet, for, 
though we have been intimately connected with these tribe* for more than 
20 years, no Englishman has ever entered Afndi land as a friend. 

The divisions of the Afndi territory are those of the different sects of the 
dan, vm., Kuki Khel, Mnlitdm Kiel, Kombor Khel Kamar Kiel, Zakha 
Khel, Aka Khel, Sipoh, and Adam Khel. It is impossible to lay down the 
boundaries of the divisions as the tribes are ever changing in the odd weather 
they come down to the Tower hiTfa in the hot they retire to the oool recesses 
of the Upper Bara Valley But with the Aka Khel and A d a m Khel sections 
it is easier Heir trade as earners of wood and salt keeps them more to 
their own villages. The first of those inhabit the outer slopes of the Afndi 
UiTI a, extending to the west from a couple of miles above Barn Fort to uenr 
Band Khd while the second oocupie* the whole country east of Akhor and 
the Orakxai boundary to the Kiis ink limits at J alula Sir, Hiofci Sir, and 
Nairn Sir 

In the northern portion of the Afndi country wo haro tho Khnibar 
Bange, barren, rugged and mhospitablo to the last degree to the south 
is the water-shed of the Bara River Of the higher portion of these ranges 
nothing is known but it is believed that there are many delightful well 
watered little valleys and plateaux. The lower portion of this range as well 
as those inhabited by the Aka Khd and Adam Khel, partakes of tho sterilo 
nature of the Khafbar Bong©,— here however relieved by tho enstouco of 
«mfd1 .fht valleys, to a great extent cultivated and tended yet, even in theso 
there is a bare, uninviting craggy and burnt look that is qmto oppressive. 

The rivers of the Afndi land are the Churn and Bara, together with smaller 


The only notice which can bo found of tho mineral productions of Afnchstan 
is in Irwin, who say* that there are two lead mines m tho country 

Tho hills produce a quantity of stunted bushes, which arc cut for firewood 
for tho garrisons of Kohat and Peshawar 
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From the nature of their country ngfncuKnr.nl pursuits are limited Bice 
awl the common cereals mv the main products of their country . These crops 
nre rahed im'sth in the Kara Valiev nnd the Mnidan of Tnnh. The principal 
crop in Kara i- rice, a considerable poitmn ol which finds its way lo the 
IV'-hawnr market MoA of the elans possess great stock in cattle. Cows, 
sheep, and gents, are in plenty ; hut hullaloes arc scarce, except amongst the 
Adam Kind mid Akn Khel inhabitants of the plain, who, alone of all the 
Afruhs, possess camels ATo^l of the clan posses? a number of mares and 
donkey, and bleed mule*; largoh. The Afndi donkejs and mules enjoy a 
local notorictv for the superiority of their hreul 

The Afridis hue no nnnufnotures, except coarse nets of grass, and a little 
\cry coarse cloth. FA on their arms nre imported, mostly if not entirely, 
from British territory. The lose of fire-arms is quite a trait m tlicir charac- 
ter: they will enh«t or work in order to get the wherewithal to buy a 
matchlock or a rifle, the litter being preferred ; and if an Afridi at the end 
of his service has not sufficient to buy one, ho makes no scruple of walking 
off with his rifle and ammunition. 

They have nothing to give, save fuel, m exchange for our commodities, 
nnd so there is no trade properly so called , jet intercourse with us is necessary 
to them, as their own country does not produce sufficient to feed them, and 
consequent!) a strict blockade is n seiious measure to most of the sections, 
cspeculh the Adam Khel and Akn Khel. 

Bntuli connection with the Afndis commenced in 1S30, when Sir Claude 
Wade with n contingent of Sikh troops forced the Ivliaihar, but we have 
never jet come into collision with them ns a tribe. 

The Kuki Khol. 

This is an important and powerful clan ; it has a standing feud with the Shm- 
waris The Kuki ICliel are m two great divisions, separated from each 
other by the Zaklia Khel, in Bazar. During the summer months most of 
the clan reside m Bar Bara and Tordurra, in winter they move down to their 
settlements, at the mouth of the Khaibnr and the caves m Kajurai 

The Kuki Khel are eutirelj' confined to the eastern slopes of Bnjgal. On 
the western slopes arc the Sangu Khel, enemies of the Kuki Kliel. Thore 
is no free intercommunication at any time, but a sate conduct can be 
arranged on due payment. The Kuki Kliel are noted and desperate robbers. 
Their fixed villages are Jnmrud, Kadam, Gagu, Tangi, at the mouth of 
the Khaibar, Lala China, and All Masjid m the Khaibar, and Sikandar- 
khelogarln, Kardara, Toidnrra, Sarawela, Mai an okas, Spaiwarai, Baban, 
Baragat, Torawela, Kliasi Kot, Kuka Glioz, and Palm, m Uppei Bara. 

Bobbing is the general occupation of tins section They are physically 
fine men, and many of them are entertained m the British army, and some 
of them have distinguished themselves as native ofliceis, c g , Ahmad Khan, 
Subadar of the Gth Panjab Infnntiy, was shot at Atnbejda, fighting bravely 
on our side. They frequent the city as well as the cantonment of Peshawai, 
and are notoiious for robbery and other offences The hills m which the whole 
section resides, aie of the most desolate and dreaiy nature, with a few spnngs 
lieie and there Adjustment of matteis with this tribe is effected by Govern- 
ment through Aiab Abdul Majid Khan m paiticular. The Maira around 
Jamrud is a soit of neutral ground , beyond, close to the ravine or watei- 
course issuing from the Kliaibai Pass, aie the villagers of the Kuki Kliel 
who tiade with Peshawar chiefly in firewood. The villages may be seen of a 
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jnommg commg into cantomnonbi from the direefaon of Bnn Hun Slim 
tlieir land is very unproductive. J ^ * 

t ^/ ! (? Ua 7 1867, when the Amir Dost Mohammed mi encamped it 
Jommd after hie Interview with Sir J ohn Lawrence, whose camp was a few 
miJee neoiw Peshawar, a party of young office™ rode beyond the Amir’s 
camp towards the paw and were fired on by the Kuki KbeL One of tho 
number Lieutenant Hand, was to severely wounded that he died during the 
night The enmo having been brought home to men of the tribe, they were 
blockaded, and many of their men fell mto oar bonds. .During these hostilities 
the mutiny broke oat, but the blockade was continued m fall force and was 
10 injurious to the interests of the tribe that they paid down a fine of Rt. 3 000 , 
and entered mto the following agreements ct* , not to harbour cmninxl* , to 
resort to our oonrta in regard to quarrel* with British subjects to send, when 
required, an agent to the Deputy Commissioner, &o. fee. 


The Mfllfkdm Khel 


Are divided into three main sections I Ghulab Khan Khel II, Umar 
Khan Khel , III, Knla Karamnn, collectively called Dreplann 

All three sections of the Malikdm Khel are located close together, in tho 
oeutral part of the Tirah Maidan, between Shalobar and Kahu j whence they 
come down to Kajmai and Bajiami and Lower Bara for the winter mouth*. 

Kaiumi l* a tract of country on the Peshawar border aituated north of the 
Bara niver and oompnawg the bay at the foot af the hills to tho west of the 
Bara Fort. It is hilly and is oocmned in the winter by parties of the Sipah, 
Kamar Khel Malikdm Khel, and K am bar Khel Afndu This jomt occupancy 
was very mconvement to the British authonties, ns it permitted numbers of 
other tribee to past through their settlements for purposes of robbery and 
theft, in which cases the responsible party oould seldom bo ascertained. 

These tubes for a long time refused, on various pretexts, to become jointly 
responsible, but m the early part of 1801, a party of villagers from Bntua 
tamtcTT who were grazing their cattle in the vimmly were attacked by 
some Zakha Khel, who bad been residing m Kamrai 1 wna killed 3 
were wounded, and their cattle were plundered. On tni*, some of the Kajunu 
men were seued, and further proceedings threatened unless immediate 
reparation was made, and an agreement entered into of joint reapoiuibihty 
for the future. The tribes concerned sent their representatives to Peshawar 
paid a fine of Be. 1 000 and entered mto the desired agreement, which closed 
that comer of the district against the Zakha Khel and other robbere. Iho 
agreement with the Sipah ana Komar Khel tribes was made on the 24th April 
1801 , that with the Malikdm Khel and Kambar Khel shortly afterwards, and 


was of the same tenor . 

^Yo agree on our own parts, and in behalf of our respective tnbes, or 
our own free will and accord, as follows — * , 

< L— Dnnng the six months of the cold weather when wo re*ide m tho 
lands colled Kajurai we will be responsiblo that no theft or crime is 
committed on any British subject by any member of our tribe#, or 
by any member of the Zakha Khel or other tnbes passing through 
the said lands of Knjurai 

“II —So long as the Zakha Khel may remain at feud with the Govern 
ment, we will not allow members of that tribe to take up their 
residency in tho Kojunn settlemcnti.” 
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The Eambar Khel. 

About 1,500 of the Kambai Khel are looated m Shalobar, where they 
have the Kuki Khel to the east and north, the Kamar Khel and All Khel 
to the south and east, the Aka Khel to the south and west, and the Malikdm 
Khel and Zakha Khel to the. west, the remamdei are located m the glens of 
Kahu and Batan. 

The Kambai Khel have not many dealings with British territory, though 
they sometimes come to steal, and sell “ patha” lopes and mats at Peshawar. 
All dea ling s with them are managed through Aibab Abdul Majid. 

In 1861 they enteied into an agreement with the Commissioner of 
Peshawar in regaid to Kajuiai, as already nanated under the head of the 
Malikdm Khel. 

• The Kamar Khel. 

This is a small clan, scattered about the hills south of Dwatawi Pass to Tirah 
Maidan, and in the glens of the Takhtazai and Chaub Dara They have the 
Sipah on the east, the Kuki Khel on the north, the Shalobar Kamar Khel on 
the west, and the All Khel Orakzais on the south. Their principal villages are 
Kama Khel and Kamar Khelogarhi, on the north and south of the Baia River 
respectively, a httle below the junction of the Maidan Toi Most of the clan, 
however, are scattered over the hills m detached hamlets or single huts. They 
are rich m cattle, and lead much of a roving life within their own limits In 
wmter they move down to the hills about Lar Bara and Kajuiai. 

They are on friendly terms with the Sipah 

The Zakha Khel 

Inhabit the Khaibar Pass from Gar-gora to Garhi Lai Beg, on the boundary 
of Lohargi. This tribe has always been divided by internal, inveterate, and 
hostile factions All Masjid forms their boundaiy towards the Kuki Khel 

The Bash Khel section who number about 500 families, and are settled 
m Bazar, are the most notorious and desperate robbers, thieves, and assassins, 
and derive their means of subsistence exclusively from the piactice of these 
crimes The soil which they cultivate is insignificant in extent, and is 
dependent entirely on ram. 

The Zahha Khel is the most important and most powerful of all the Afndi 
clans Then several sections hold land in the Maidan of Tirah, m Bara, in 
Bazar, and in Khaibar Their winter quarters are in the caves and hamlets 

of Bazar and Khaibar, and their summer quarters in Maidan and Bara. Their i 
fixed villages m Bara are Shan Khel, Paendeh, Butan Kala, and Zaodm, 
situated on the river banks between the Sipah on the west and the Aka Khel 
on the east Bazar, from Chura westward, belongs entirely to them, and is 
their great winter retreat In the Khaibar they possess Bostan Kala, Lala 
Beg, and Allahdad Kala The Zakha Khel are the proudest Afndis They 
are scaicely ever known to take service m the army oi m the police, but there 
aie a dozen or so of them m the Guides. 

This tribe has always been noted as the most active thieves in the 
Peshawar Valley, although the authorities have never had any misunder- 
standing with them as a tribe In 1857, when the Mutiny broke out, although 
they were under blockade for innumerable highway robberies, strange to say, 
they did not take advantage of the opportunity afforded them of troubling 
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ra and on tho 14th August two out of the three eootone wore tndoced to malm 
-their snbmiesion and to enter into the following agreement i— 
hi —To abstain from mda, ka. 

2*d — Not to harbour thierea or murderers taking refuge. 

"™ —To affort reparation for nbdnohon of women from Bntuh temtolr 
1 mllfctor * ; f agswut Bntah subjects to the courts 

oiA — io send an accredited agent when required 

GM —To pay a fine of He 1,000 for non-oomphanoe with any of the above 
terms. 


In 1801 the Zafcho Kb el having made a raid on British subjects in the 
neighbourhood of Kajurtu, agreements were taken from the other tabes of 
Knjurru making them responsible for the future behaviour of the 7m bln. Kiel 


The Aka Khel 

Are a large section, who inhabit the hills to the south wwt of Peshawar 
from the Bam River to near Akhor 

This clan is distributed into throe principal gatherings or settlements, ns. 
m Moidan Bara, and the plain west of Port Mackeeon and Mntam This 
locality and Bara aro their winter quartern, Maidan and Bara bang their sum 
mor quarters 

The Min Khel, formerly » separate section, does not so exist now It 
only numbers a oouple of hundred families, who are, m equal divisions incur 
porated with the Aka Kiel and the K*k Karamma seobons of the Mafikdm 
Khel. 

Tho hills on which the Akn Khel live are dreary in the extreme. They 
obtain drinking water from eprmgs and cultivate some wheat and barley In 
summer they proceed with their women and families to Tirali, and return in 
winter They do not construct houses for their residence but live in cave* or 
" gam.” They sell wood in the Pe*hawar city and cantonments. Their inter 
course with the British territory is frequent, and they ore as notorious for 
theft and robbery as the Zakhc Khel with whom they aaeomate. They are of 
a strong physique and of reddish white complexion. Matchlocks and c< churns” 
are their chief arms and almost all of them powese them “rot ha,” a gross 

with which mats are prepared, grow* abundantly in their territory it resem 
blea a u rn all palm tree but with softer leaves. It is used especially in pre- 
paring mats, baskets, rope* to., which are m greet request both in Peshawar 
and the Panjab Not more oan be said in praise of tho moral attributes of 
the Aka Khel than of any other section of tho Afndu 


The Sipahs, 

The Sipab is a section of the Afridis, which consists of tho following sub- 

< ^ 1V1 jt la & small clan located m Bam, between the Krunor Khel and Zalirn 
KT.,.1 In Mid Bora they ore separated from the Zckha Khel of Bator by a 
long range of hills called Surghor To the south of the Sipah are tho All 
Khel OrakxaiB, tho Torghar Range intervening The winter quarters of tho 
Sipah are in the cares in Kajurm in the vicinity of Qandao and Nchmani 
The Sipah quota of the Khaibar Puss extends from the Bogian ranno to the 

Sipah cultivate the *c$ and rear cattle and mules, and, with others, 
supply the Peshawar market with charcoal and wood for fuel* 
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In winter they come down to the south-west of Peshawar, on the left of the 
Bara Rivei, m the following villages Speroh, Alamgudar, Gandao, Momanai, 
Tandai at the foot of Besai Spur, and Dora. This tract from Besai south to 
Baia is called Dasht-is-kajurai 

This tribe was included m the agreement made regardmg Kajuiai. 

The Adam Khel. 

The Adam Khel is a laige section of the Afndi tribe, who inhabit the 
hdls between the districts of Kohat and Peshawar. Though a branch of the 
Afridi clan, this tribe cannot be regarded as a part of it m any other than 
from an ethnological pomt of view , for, whether it be viewed with reference 
to its strategical position, its interests, or its habits, it is a distinct com- 
munity. 

It is divided as follows : — 

I, Gah Khel, II, Jawaki, III, Hasn Khel, IV, Asha Khel. 

They live m the Kohat Pass and its tributary glens, with the exception of 
the Tor Sapar, whose village is situated on the ridge which divides the Gall 
fiom the Jawaki. Then villages are Zargun Khel, Shpalkar, Tor Sapar, 
Sum Khel, Kui, Sharaki, and Bosti Khel 

Their principal occupation is carrying salt on camels to Peshawar, and 
their levenue is assisted by a subsidy of Bs 5,000 paid by the British Govern- 
ment for the safety of the road leading from Peshawar through the Kohat 
Pass. 

IT. The Jawakis are divided into . — 1, Haibat Khel, 2, Kimat Khel 

The Jawaki Afndis live m the hills to the east of the Kohat Pass. 

Colonel Coke says of the Jawaki Afridis • — 

“ They are almost the sole wood earners of Kohat Large quantities of grass, 
too are brought in from their hills to cantonments They possess a large 
number of camels, which are constantly employed either in carrying wood,- 
grass, or salt , and the trade they derive m this way is very great ” 

III. The Hasn Khel are divided into two great sections — (1) Tatar Khel, 
or Akhorwal, and (2) Janakhon. 

The villages of the Hasn Khel are — Akhor, Janakkor, Kui, Musadara, 
Taruna, Ispargai. 

Their means of livelihood are bringing m wood and charcoal to Peshawar, 
and m cultivating some “ lalnr” land belonging to Mohmands of Shamskatu 
and Zakhet. They would become very hopeless if blockaded 
' They are located to the south of Fort Mackeson, on the first range of hdls, 
and m the Uchalgada Valley. They live m villages of the same names as the 
sections They are an insignificant section, and are hardly recognized in the 
Adam Khel conned. 

In 1863 it had been intended to punish the Ashu Khel of Kandao for 
their share m the depredations on the Peshawar border, for which Bon was 
destroyed, but they gave m a timely submission, and with the Hasn Khel 
signed the agreement. Since then they have only troubled the authorities in 
the cases of the villages of Kandar and Kandao. 

They are permanent residents, and their villages are substantial, strengthen- 
ed by towers, or situated for the most part m defensible positions They 
have considerable tracts of cultivation about them, but their chief agncultuial 
labor is expended on the unirrigated waste lands m British territory belonging 
to our vdlages of Cliandangarhi, Adizai, Aza Khel, Yusaf Khel, and Pasam 
These vdlages were assigned by the Sikhs to the Arbabs of the Mohmand divi- 
sions, m order to avoid coming mto immediate contact with the hill men, 

E 1 
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whoso payment of reronao was uncertain and pro canoug, and mth whom the 
jaghirdarn were forced to maintain o good understanding 

The Adam Khel hare always been a Tory independent tribe, and have 
never acknowledged any authority 

In. former day» the villegoa of Bon and Janakhor maintained bands of 
robbers to plunder the Atak road, and it was owing to their depredations and 
the difficulty of managing them that the Sikhs were induoed to assign the 
district of Kohat to the Barakuu Chiefs, 

All transactions with this tribe ore earned on by the Deputy Commissioner 
at Kohat 

During the summer months about 2 000 families from the different 
Bociions of this clan axe located in Tirah Maidan, and about 260 fa mili es are 
permanently settled there in the glens between Warm and Batan. 

The dealings of the Adam Khel with the Bnfaah have chiefly been with 
reference to the Kohat Put, 
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SECTION II. 

Operations against the Adam Eh el 

The Expedition against the Afndis of the Kohai Pass , Pehnary 1850. ( 

The Gall, or Kohat Pass, is the direct and best route from Kohat to Pesha- 
war, The Government post runs usually by this 
Tem C ^ rt 0n Tribos by Mr route. Immediately after annexation, the British. 

emp e * Government, following the example of all its predeces- 

sors, concluded an arrangement with the Afridis m respect to this pass, and 
' agreed to pay them Rs 5,700 per annum, for which they were to protect the 
road through the defile This was effected in April 184<9. In February 1850, 
a party of Sappers and Miners, (part of the Durbar troops which had been 
transferred to the British service on the annexation of the Panjab,) with some 
Irregulars and workmen, were employed in constructing a road from Kohat 
to the crest of the “ Kotal” Pass over the mountain m British territory, when 
they, were surprised by a party of Afndis. The assailed had not even time 
to arm themselves, when 12 were killed and 6 wounded, the assailants 
numbering, it was said, about 1,000. 

Colonel George Lawrence, the Deputy Commissioner of Peshawar, at first t 
Report by Colonel George supposed the aggression was no indication of any 
Lawrence, Deputy Conrans- hostile combination of the hill tribes, but merely an 
s,oner effort of the clan, through whose territory the road 

was to pass, to prevent our labors and thus purchase forbearance. 

Subsequent information pointed to a coalition between the Afndi tribe 
and the men of Akhor in particular The instigator and leader was reported to 
have been a prescribed freebooter, named Dana Khan , and the avowed object of 
the aggression was to compel reversion to the rates at which salt used to be sold 
from the Kohat mines. In Colonel Lawrence's own opinion, however, the chief 
cause was the making of the Kohat road, which would throw open the fastnesses 
of the neighbouring tribes, and make them accessible to regular tioops 

1 Regarding this outrage Mr Temple said “The chief causes were ' 

“probably the innate ferocity of the Afridis, their 
Tribes emp G B € ' P ° ° n “ distrust of a civilized Government, and the maclnna- 

“ tions of a noted freebooter, who had previously to 
“ annexation forfeited for his crimes a jaghir m the Peshawar Distnct, and 
“ who hoped, by disturbmg the passage of the defile, to induce the British 
“ to conclude terms with him But other causes were at the time attributed 
“ It was by some supposed that the increased taxation of salt, the construction 
“ of a road thiough the pass, and the non-receipt of the stipulated allowances 
“ by- the Afridis, were circumstances of provocation But each of the three * 
“points admit of explanation In the first place, the British tax on 
“Trans- Indus salt did not injuriously affect the Afridis The duty leviable at 
“ the mines was, indeed, higher than the former taxes, but this was the only 
“ duly , while town and transit market duties to which the salt had been pre- 
“ viously liable were remitted The aggregate of the three kinds of previous 
“taxes exceeded the single duty of the British at least two-fold m all cases, 

“ and even four-fold in some cases. But the rate of duty, while it might affect 
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the western tribes or the consume™ of the plans, in Peshawar or eJKwhere 
*«.« not injure tl, Afndu , who are great came™ and not great romramen.’ 
If the pnoe of salt were high, the consnmer might laffer, bat the earner 
would realize hie fall doe*. Moreover, experience shown that when the pnoe of 
1 Trans-Indas salt is increased, the profits of the earner rue to a still greater 
“■degree. This fact hoB been repeatedly admitted by the Afhdu themselves at 
“ conferences, bo that eomo have thought that if the present duties were to 
“be enhanoed, the Afndis at least would be actual gamer*. Bat the dub« 
u have never been raised from the rate originally fixed, (2, 8, and 4 annas per 
n maand) while in the Parnab the duty amounts to B*. 2 per mamv^ and has 
,f always been cheerfully paid Furthermore, if the duties had been vexatious 
“ to the Afndis, which they were not, still they had not come mto operation 
“when the party of sappers and miners were murdered. The temporary 
“closing of the mines pending enquiry might, perhaps, have created some 
“ mistrust, but they had been reopened jmt before the outrage toot place. As 
“ for the road, no such work was being earned on wi thin Afndi limits, nor 
" through any part of the pass. The unfortunate sappers ware working within 
“ onr territory, near Kohat, at a place where a regular road has since been 
“ constructed. As for the allowances being paid not to the Afndis, but to 
“another party who failed to pass it on to the proper recipients, the British 
“officer at Kohat deposed that the money was disbursed to the Afndi Maliks 
“ in ku ovu pretence u 

Two regiments of the Panjab Irregular Force the 1st Panjob Infantry, 
and the 1st Panjab Cavalry were at the time under orders for Kohat, and 
their departure was stopped 

About this time the Commander in Chief, Sir Charles Napier, had arrived 
at Peshawar and on the 7th February 1860 orders were issued for an advance 
through the Kohat P*w 

The force which was detailed for this duty was under the immediate 
command of Brigadier Sir Cohn Campbell, hut 
n*ode£bi*ChUt ^ ^ the Commander in Chief was to accompany it in 
pci son. 

Fourteen days’ pTsrrm&na wsjp to accompany the force 4 officers taken from 
regiments that did not form part of the force were to accompany it as Baggage 
Masters. Any man found plundering would be hanged or flogged. Officers 
were to march in the lightest order, and no plundering*, burning, or reprisal*, 
were to be done by the troons. 

The object of the expedition was two-fold first, to strengthen Kohat by 
the 1st Panjab Cavalry and 1st Panjab Infantry, and, secondly, to punish the 
offending tnbee. 

13 rd K»Un Iaffcatiy (Cocn- 
nnoder-in -Chief 1 * want). 

Slit N*ttr* Infkntrr 
16th IrrtgNkr Caiiby 
lit Pan jib Infantry 

lit „ Cmlrjr 


1 Troop, IT on* ArtCl try with 
efrphint tnuvpcx-t. 

S wort* 1 * emrted on 

on* * Up b *nt . 

1 Compute*, BOtb Rifle*. 

S m flirt foot 
06th 


The force which was 
detailed for this duty is 

S ven marginally' and on 
e 9th it marched to 
Matam, entering the 
Kohat Pass on the 10th. 

The advance was covered by the 1st Paiynb Infantry As tho column 
entered the pus* it was met by some deputies from the village of Akhor, who 
endeavoured to exculpate themselves , but Lieutenant Colonel Lawrcnec, tno 
Deputy Commissioner, being assured that this was one of tho villages wnien 
had taken part in the massacre of the tappers, Sir Charles Napie rs answ er 
to the deputies was that the villagers must within on hoar surrender 
themselves and their arms At the end of the hour tho Slnhka rctaroeo, 
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Colonel Lawrence’s Des- 
patch 


stating that , then companions would not listen to the terms, when the 
Commander-m-Clnef oideied Sir Colm Campbell to crown the heights round 
the village, but not to fire unless fired upon 

The enemy were posted chiefly on the heights, only a few occupying the 

village Colonel Lawrence had assembled about 1,600 
atch° nel Lawrence,s Des ‘ of the Militia of the country under their Arbabs, or 

chiefs These were, by direction of the Commander- 
m-Chief, ordered "to ascend the heights, those on the right m support of a 

detachment of the 60th Rifles and 1st Panjab Infantry 
^Regimental History, Guide un( j er Captain Coke, and those on the left m support 

of detachments of the Guides and 1st Panjab Infantry 
under Lieutenant Lumsden of the Guides. 

The brunt of the skirmishing fell on the 1st Panjab Infantry. Strong 
• opposition was offered by the enemy who were behmd 

Pamlb^nfiultry 3186017 ’ ^ breastworks, but covered by the fire of 2 Horse 

Aitillery guns, these breastworks were speedily 
earned 

The Militia had gone up boldly enough ; but once there, nothing could 

induce them to come down until the village had been 
taken, and it was quickly evident that little assistance 
was to be expected from the Militia 
The village of Akhor was then partially destroyed under the orders of the 
civil authonties. 

The obstruction to the entrance of the defile being thus removed, the 
column moved forward towards the village of Zargun Khel, leaving at the 
head of the pass a large number of the Militia, and the 15th Iiregular Cavalry 
under Major Fisher 

On nearmg Zargun Khel, the enemy were again found posted on the heights 
__ _ , above the village, from whence they were driven by 

c rego a ze eer. detachments of the 60th and 98th Regiments, assisted 
by the Horse Artillery, when this village was also burnt. 

On encampmg for the evening in the valley, which in this part is 
commanded from the heights on either side, the enemy crowned the hills 
and kept up a desultory fire on the camp immediately below them, killing 
and wounding several of the force, when 2 companies of the 31st Native 
Infantry under Captain Hampton and a company of the 1st Panjab Infantry 
cleaied the heights on both sides and held them for the night. The enemy 
continued to annoy these picquets throughout the night 

Previous to the column moving foiward on the morning of the 11th, a 

detachment consisting of 2 guns on elephants, the 
BepmentalHistory, 1st G- rena dier company of the 61st Regiment and 
anja n antiy g companies, 1st Panjab Infantry, 2 Troops, 1st Panjab 

Cavalry, and 600 Militia, the whole under the command of Colonel Fordyce> 
and accompanied by Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence, proceeded to the village 
of Kui The advance was covered by the 1st Panjab Infantry, which had 
1 man wounded. Resistance similar to that previously experienced was met at 
Kui, which was burnt. 

On the return of this detachment the column resumed its march through 
the pass, which aftei leaving Zargun Khel, becomes extremely narrow and 
difficult, being commanded by the heights which immediately overlook it, and 
which were held by the enemy These heights were taken by 3 companies of 
the 1st Panjab Infantry on the left, whilst a detachment of the 60th Rifles, 
supported by one of the 9Stb, crowned the steeps on the right. 
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Meanwhile the rcar-gnnrd, compooed of the 23rd Native Infimb, ,nd 
2 florae Artillery go na, nnder Major Matt, met with otmnderahJe annoyance 
from large bodies of the enemy, who pressed heavily on his rear and flanks, and 
occupied occh height as soon as it was vacated by tie rear and flanking parti ee 
until he reached the village of Sharaki 6 1 

S h a mVi xv nn found deserted and destroyed, and the march of the 
force was continued to the foot of the Kohat Kotal, where the force en 
camped 

At this time Kohat xvaj held by some irregular troops with artillery under 
Lieutenant Pollook, Assistant Commiaconer, and the force was joined at the 
foot of the Kotal by 2 guns and these Irregular* 

Colonel LtsTtntw'i Do*- In the afternoon the 1st Punjab Cavalry continued 
P^W*. its march to Kohat, 

The hoightB overlooking the front of the camp were occupied by a 
company of the 2-8 nl Native Infantry, which mnmftdmtAl jr after dark was 
attacked by a party of the enemy, who were, however, driven off before the 
arrival of tno in lying picquet which had been sent up when the firing xvns first 
heard 

About 8 o'clock on the following morning, 2 companies of the 31*t 
Native Infantry, xvhich under Captain Dunmore of that regiment had held 
the heights overlooking the rear of the camp, and which hud remained 
unmolested during the night, were ordered down, as no enemy wore in sight, to 
enable the men to procure water and regular food, — it being the thud day they 
had not ooolced. As this order was being conveyed to Captain Dunmore a 
party of 20 men of the 81st Native Infantry was detached under a Native 
Officer, with particular instructions to ascend the heights in a direction pointed 
out to him a* more easy of acoees, and to hold the position during the 
temporary absence of the 2 companies. 

The Native Officer, instead of obeying his order, prooeeded direct upon 
Captain Danin ore's detachment, at this time in the act of descending the 
steepest pert of the hill by alternate companies, when the rearmost oompany 
under Ensign Sitwell, stffl some digtsnee up the tteep, u well dm the Naiire 
Officer’s party xvhich had just reached him, xvere suddenly attacked by a 
body of the enemy xvho opened a very severe fire and rolled down huge 
atones. Ensign 8itxvell together with several of his men, xvere struck down 
by the first discharge, and so sudden and impetuous xvns the attack of the 
mountaineers that it xvns xnth the greatest difficulty that certain men of his 
regiment succeeded in rescuing Lieutenant SitxveD s body 

The retreat of tbi* party was covered by a Horae Artillery gun, xvhich 
prevented the enemy following up their first attack. 

At the same time the other picqnet of the 23rd Native Infantry was 
attacked ; to reinforce which a oompany of the same regiment vrna immediately 
sent under Lieutenant Hilliard, who ttej severely wounded in driving the 
enemy off 

The Commander m-Chief, Sir Charlerf Napier, then redo over to inspect 
Kohat, accompanied by Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence, 
Coio*el I+wnoa’i De*- ^ daring the day the flank companies of the 03 th 
J * Uh ‘ Begiment, 2 companies 31st Nativo Infantry, 2 com pa 

nies 1st Punjab Infantry, xnth Horse Artillery the whole under the com 
in and of Major Haythorno of the 98 th, xvere detached to cover n party employed 
in burning the throe villages of Bosti Khel,— the enemy offering rant* nee a* 
on the previous occasions, but the duty being effected without a single 
casualty 
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Colond Lawrence’s Dos* 
patch. 


Regimental History, 1st 
Punjab Infantry. 

Colonel Lawrence’s Des- 
patch. • 


On the morning 1 of the 18th, the force was put in motion to return to 
Peshawar, the baggage being in the ceiitro of the column, and every precau- 
tion taken for its protection as m the advance. 

The 1st Panjab Infantry remained on the ground for some time after the 

column hod moved, and Lieutenant Pollock's force was 
directed by the Commander-m-Chief to make a 
demonstration towards the Bazoti Hills, so as to draw 
off the enemy from the column ; when Captain Coke moved on Koliat. 

Captain Coke had taken the precaution to order 2 guns and the 1st 

Paujab Cavaliy to be at the foot of the pass on the 
Kobat side, and the 1st Panjab Infantry crossed the 
pass and reached Kokat without molestation, although 
a large number of the Bazotis were on the hills around. 
During the operations in the pass, the conduct of 
Captain Coke, Lieutenant Lumsden, Lieutenant Keyes, and the lBt Panjab 
Infantry, had been the admiration of the whole camp. 

Sir Colin Campbell's column had commenced its march about 7 a. m j on the 
advanced guard nearing Sharaki, the enemy opened fire from the neighbour- 
ing heights, and from this point until the rear-guard reached the immediate , 
vicinity of Akbor, nearly the whole length of the defile, the Afndis contested 
the ground, opposing the force m front, and hanging incessantly on its flanks 
and rear, with greater perseverance even than they had manifested m our 
advance ; but not a single beast of burden or article of baggage were lost 
throughout these operations. 

On the return march another attempt was made to induce the Peshawans 
to attack without success. 

However, a small portion of the Irregulars behaved very differently; for 
Colonel Lawrence said there was a small band of Khaibaris of the Mahk Din Kliel 
under Subadar Fateh Khan, (who had done such good service in the defence 
of Fort Attock under Major Herbert,) which was ever foremost, Fateh Khan 
and his standard bearer leading the van. So much pleased was Sir Charles 
Napier with their conduct, that he directed that Fateh Khan and his standard 
bearer should be mounted on an elephant with the standard unfurled, and 
should precede the troops on their march into Peshawar. 

The loss m these operations was 1 officer (Lieutenant Sitwell), 1 native 
officer, 2 non-commissioned officers, 15 rank and file, killed ; and 1 officer - 
(Lieutenant Hilliard), 1 native officer, 4 non-commissioned officers, and 
. 68 rank and file, wounded — of these casualties, 27 

Captain Coice’s Report. _ h ad been m the 1st Pimjab Infantay. 

The force encamped outside the pass on the evening of the 18th, and 
'.returned to Peshawar the following day. 

Sir Cohn Campbell alluded to the admirable conduct and steadiness of 
the force, and, amongst others, to the following officers . — 

“Captain Simpson, Assistant Commissary General, Lieutenant Norman, I 
Brigade Major, especially for his exertions in carrying away the wounded of j 
Ensign Sitwell's party ; Lieutenant Paton, Deputy Assistant Quarter-Master | 
General, Lieutenant Peyton, 98th Regiment, Aide-de-Camp Baggage Masters, 
Captain Staples, 7th Light Cavalry ; Captain Young, 7th Light Cavalry ; 
Ensign Murray, 70th Native Infantry, Ensign Perkins, 71st Native Infantry. 
He added, he had had the greatest pleasure m bemg associated with Colonel 
Lawrence, the Deputy Commissioner, to whom was due his warmest acknow- 
ledgments for the cordial and obliging readiness which he evinced at all times 
to render assistance to himself and the troops whenever m his power to do so." 
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General Order was then published 
tnl>a inhabiting the mountain range, which separates Peshawar 


rrTL ft f (sl t rtTTT1 „^ eive ? certam Btuna of money from our Government to protect 
jS 1I1, , Uvra ^ ^TO-mentoned town* Inrtead of doimr 
iw assembled in great nnmbera, fell bv rarpnBe on a 

r ®*appora and nun era peacefully employed in repairmn the road 


' evj. rni _ 2ad m * tan '- aaaembled in great nombera, fell by r-rrpnee on a 
V\, , roinera faeacefnliy employed in repairing the road 

\ the oomimuncatiKnlj^ ^ massacred the unoffending eoldwra. 
t M , ■ ?’ ° n “ e herons and sangmnaiy conduct required dneljaeraent, and it 
\ aeta ™ ment 01 “vary to reinforce the poet of Kohat, which by the lnaorrection 
0? “ n 0 rf i* . nbM “i placed in danger 

tiuoh. treanhicder in Chief therefore marched to reinforce Kohat ond 
nl90 became nece^ tnbe, which objects have been effected by Sir Cohn 
01 17 mu A ? ldl landing the troops, and by Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence, 
j 0 civil force. The able manner in which both the*d officers 

punish the Afnoctiro arrangements demand# this pnblio expreenon of the 
Campbell, oomn' l ] ai0 p fl approbation. 

commanding finable practice made by the artillery m dislodging the enemy 
mndo their rasp does much credit to Lieutenant-Colonel Fordyce and those 
Commandor-m ( Lieutenant-Colonel Bradshaw commanded the advanced 
“Tho admujjbmDg to and retiring from Kohat, and that excellent officer 
from the boightaftugh a knowledge of hi# duties a# he did when he commanded 
under hie order rLundkhor Valley Lieutenant- Colonel Corfield in returning, 
guard both in fin advancing to Kohat, commanded the rear guard*, and dis- 
exhibitod a a thorjelvee by the oool judgment and skill with which they repulaed 
the foroo in thel active enemy 

and Major Platt^o officer#, non-oommismoned ofBoora, and privates, com poem g 
tmgmshed thomj umn did their work admirably 

the attacks of oAg and labour fell upon those who had to acalo the precipice#, 

" t* short, ynp and (when marching) to protect the front, flanks, ana rear 
this moveablo ocbffilo paasrng twice through a dangorou# defile of 13 mile* in 
“ The fightijonutant fire from matchlock men 
to secure the c*Ltal activity and intrepid conduct of those whose good fortune 
of the column, \pportumty of thus distmgtnahing themselves in sight of their 
length under a ^urms exmted the admiration of the Commander in Chief, and 
‘ The peraorproof to thoae on record — that wild and undisciplined moon 
gave them the o} little chance of success when opposed to disciplined battalions, 
companions in i in miVmg this march to Kohat, Bam it Bing lost 1,000 
added one more mander m Chief does not know whether uin story is correct or 
taineen have huffier Sir Colin Campbell has lost hut 20 , nor was there one 
It is said that taken by our enemies, though they ore renowned for being the 


and Major Platt 
tingmahed them 
tho attacks of ai 
“ In short, f 
this moveablo oc 
“The fighti 


bit of baggage discipline against which mountain* and plain*, and rivers, ana 
moat da ring are to be insuperable obstacles. 

military men sViander in Chief cannot close this order without expressing hi* 
vast power of v the gallant men who have fallen No soldiers ever died on 
jungle*, ail eeaafctle more gloriously than young Sitwell of the 31#t Native 
“The Comrthe self-devoted soldiers Havildar Golab Ditcint, Nnik Madcu 
deep sorrow fojoya Mirwm Opadiah and Dmband Panday, who fell m 
tho field of babe wounded officer, although this heroic young man called mwn 
Infantry and him and save themselves, which they refused to 'do, no i 

Sing, and Sepropeana and Natives moat alike feci proud of tbe*o nobv 
trying to save t 
them to leave 
with him Ei 
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u The brave Lieutenant Hilliard of the 83rd Native Infantry and bis 
small band equally sustained tbe honor of the Indian army ; and though this 
valiant officers wound is severe, there is reason to hope that he and the rest 
of the wounded will in time be restored to their duties. 


<e As Captain Coke and the 1st Panjab .Regiment of Infantry sustained 
the brunt of this skirmishing, the Commander-in-Ckief thinks it due to this 
admirable young corps and its excellent leader to say that their conduct called 
forth the applause of the whole column." 

The cordial thanks of the Government were then conveyed to Lieutenant- 
_ , , , , Colonel George Lawrence, to Captain Coke, Captain 

overntnen c r. Lumsden, Lieutenant Daly, and the officers and men 


of the corps under their orders, for their gallant conduct. 

The governor General in Council recorded that he had always anticipated 
the occurrence of such forays and outrages on the part of the border tnbes 
for some time to come, and that he conceived that their own lawless and 


predatory character was sufficient to account for attacks similar to that made 
on the sappers whenever they might occur. 
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SECTION EEL 

Arrangements Ac,, regarding the Kohat Pass, 

Soon after the ovcnte related in the preceding eeotaon hostilities commenced 

ll*W*l Hktar 1ft On ? 0 , 2 n 8 I tl1 •P eb ^ry I860 a nrgah wem 

PmjSln&iitfj ' hied among the hill men, who determined to capture 
the polioe tower on the summit of the Kohat Pa* 
The next day the Afhdis of the Pa* with the Bazoti and TTtmon Khel tribe* 
surrounded tho tower and took poseewaon of the road, driving beak the detach 
raent of the Multam Police which had gone to the aid of the men m tho 
tower 

Tho ammunition of the police wan ah bnt expended when Captain Coke 
arrived at the foot of the Kotil with 450 of the 1st Panjab Infancy*, 2 of 
Lahore Sing's guns, (which oonld only throw round shot,) and a squadron, 
1st Panjab Cavalry Thoro were from 1,600 to 2,000 Orakxaig and Afndis 
on the hill the road up winch la commanded on all sides. 

Captain Coke then attacked the hill with the let Panjab Infantry, leaving 
the guna at the foot pro tooted by the cavalry The enemy were driven back, 
and a company of the let Panjab Infantry put in the tower with a supply 
of ammunition and food. 

The let Panjab Infantry behaved most saWaotorily, and their lo*s was 
severe considering the number of men engaged, ms ■ — 

Killed 1 Non commissioned officer, 10 sepoys 

"Wounded 1 Non -commissioned officer, 14 „ 

The thanks of Government were conveyed to Captain Coke for his gallant 
conduct, and also to Lieutenant Daly, who commanded the lit Punjab Cavalry 
and to the officers and men of the 1st Panjab Infantry and 1st Panjab 
Cavalry 

On the 2nd March Dana Khan arrived in the pass with the Hasn Khel 
Afndis nud a number of the Khaibar Afridis, and being jomed by tho Boxotis 
and Tl tmftn Khels (OrakzaisJ and by the men of the paw, he attacked the 
tower m the evening, but was beaten off. During the night the enemy 
pushed on close up to the tower under cover of the rocks, cutting off the 
water which wus m a email pucka tank about 150 yard* down the hill they 
then erected breastwork* acrocs the read up the hill The attacking force 
consisted of some 2,000 man, and the Subadar in command of the tower, 
Mahomed Khan, had with bis party defended the nlaoe with great spirit. 

It was now imperative that a movement ihoula. be made for tho relief of 
the tower and Captain Goto moved out with 450 of 
UoGrtfor'i QuMteer m0n an( j 500 Bongash Volunteer*. After 

a conference between the Bangoshes and the Afndis, end Orakmyj, the latter 
withdrew from the bill, when Captain Coko withdrew hi* men and tho 
police from the tower The pas* had been closed *inco tho Commander in 
Chief had entered it, and the tower was untenable) and uwlcss. 

On the 22nd March Dr Healy proceeding rid Kashalgur to join tho lit 
I’an j ah Infantry at Kohat, w*s attacked by a party 
Expert bj CtpUIn Coic. jJjj mcn ^ lCVC d to have been Gab Afndis. He 

* The remainder of {be b«o deUekcd to tbo nil mine*. 
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had gone on m advance of his escoit, and was cut down when within about 
6 nules of Kohat, ncai the village of Togue, dying shortly afterwards from the 
effects of the wounds. 

At the beginning of April several of the head men of the Gall Afndis 

came in to the Deputy Commissioner of Peshawai 
rcncc P ° rtby Coloncl Lw * denying that Dr Iiealy’s murder had been com- 
mitted by the tribe, and suing for terms. And on the 
24th April, the head-quarters, and 2 squadrons, 1st Panjab Cavalry, marched 

through the Kohat Pass to Peshawai, meeting with no 
^Report by Lieutenant O pp 0S it 10 n, but on the contrary finding the head men 

and others offering every facility for their progress 

At the end of April the chief Maliks of the Adam Khels came in to 

Report Lv Colonel Lau- Colonel Lawrence of their own accord, begging for 
rcncc forgiveness, &c. The terms offered by the Govern- 

ment were as follow, and the whole of the Afndis m 
Mmnto by tbc Governor J3 n tish territory were to be ejected in the event of 
en their not acceding to them . — 

— The Maliks to engage to keep the pass open at all times, safe and free 

2nd. — The Maliks to receive the same allowance as m 1849, and to be 
admitted to the same terms m respect to salt as othei tribes. 

3rd. — For the fulfilment of these conditions, hostages were to be given. 

On the Gth June 1850, all the assembled Maliks of Akhor, Zargun Khel, 

McGregor’s Gazetteer and Sharaki, accepted the conditions and promised 

hostages. 

But it soon became obvious that the body of the tribes, represented by 

„ , , _ , „ , these Maliks, was not prepared for submission On the 

Export 1, Captain Cole ^ Subadar ‘ ret i mmg from Kobat was plun . 

dered, the dak papers were torn up and the carrier beaten, and an intended 
attack on the Assistant Commissioner of Kohat was reported 

Orders were now issued both at Peshawar and Kohat for shutting out the 
offending tribes and seizing such as happened to be in British territory. This 
was followed by numerous seizures, — some of women, — which gave partieulai 
anxiety to the tribes 

At this time the Jawaki tribe offered to open a road through the Jamu and 
Bon Passes, and to carry the dhk legularly , (an account of these arrange- 
ments will be found in the nanation of the hostilities with the Bon branch 
of the Ja wains). 

As regaids the renewal of hostilities, Government prohibited any extensive 
aggressive movement till after the rams, considering it safer to await the result 
of the blockade already established 

The infraction of the agreement was followed by an incursion into British 
territory, and the plunder of the village of Jani-ki-garhi on the night of the 
26th July The assailants belonged to the villages of Zargun Khel, Shaiaki, 
and Bosti Khel, and numbered about 400. 

On the 18th Septembei, the Commissioner, Peshawar, brought to the 
notice of the Board of Administration that the Afhdi tribe had again sued 
for terms, offering the head men of the new pass as the security He pointed ' 
out the advisability of entering into a treaty, as there was every reason to 
believe the present submission was sincere. He also drew attention to the 
great importance of maintaining permanent possession of the Kohat salt mines, 
and to the advantages to be gained by having strong out-posts at these points ; 
because an exclusion for six months of any tribe habitually frequenting the 
mines must 1 educe them to submission or starvation 
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Tho Board, in sob rating the orders of Government, recommended a treaty 

PurtalOoTOTmmtktttt mth tha .^fadM, and, thangh conOTmng m tho 
neoocaity for poets at the salt mine*, deferred sanction- 
ing them until the sites had bean inspected and reported on by some offloer 
of mature eipcnenoo. "Willing to treat the Afndis oonsaderately, the British 
Government consented to renew their old allowances on condition of their 
b em g responsible for the security of the pass In order to strengthen the 
arrangement, Rahmat Khan, a Chief of the neighbouring Ornfczais, was ad 
mitted to a share of the responsibility, and was granted a personal alio wan oe 
of Ba. 2,000 per annum, and Ba, 0,000 is the pay of a mounted guard to 
be mom tamed on the crest of the ndge near Kohafc. These revised payments 
aggregated Its 18,700 per annum, 

From this time t3l 1863 the pass remained open, oocaaonal robberies 
if rr i_» otdy being committed, but the Afndis regirded the 

r ' CCT *” * K< ^ >ort ' share which Eahmat Khan had in the pass arrange- 

ments with extreme jealousy and the ill feelings thus raised culminated m 
October of that year when they attacked and seized Rah mat Khan's poet on 
the Kotal, in which there were only 20 (instead of the stipulated 100) men 
The paw was then dosed, postal communication stopped, and British officers 
were fired upon by the Afndis. 

Tho Chief donrmissioner soon after this (November 1 868 ) arrived at 
Peshawar and directed Captain James the Deputy Commissioner, to arrange 
for the attendance of the Maliks of the Kohat raw, Tboeo men accordingly 
came in and had a long conference with the Chief Commissioner, during 
wbioh Major Ed ward es, tho Commissioner, Captain James the Deputy Com 
miseioner of Peshawar, and Captain Coke, the offioer in charge of Kohat, 
weropreeont 

There were four inodes of arranging for the reopening of the Kohat Pass 
t which appeared feasible — Is/, to restore matters to 
^Ejori by ChWf Ccmnu*- ^ o]d m , to give Rahmat Khan (Ornkrai) 

Ba. IS 700 per annum for himself and tho Afndis, 
making them responsible, as formerly, for the security of tho pass 2nd, to give 
the Amdis for the pas (but only as their own share of the old allowances) 
Its. 6 700, 3rt/ to divide the pass into sections making separate arrange 
menta with the heads of those tribes who held each portion ; and 4/1, to hold 
the Kotal or summit of the puss ourselves, and make on arrangement with the 
Afhdifl for the remainder 

To the fiat plan all cmr officers were opposed They felt that the Afndis 
were opposed to farther connection with Kahmat Kh a n who had proved hts 
incapacity to ocncilisto and control them. The second plan was that to which 
Captain J since inclined as most acceptable to the Afndis themselves the 
third was the proposition of Ceptam Coke and the Inst, that of Colonel 
Mackcson tho late Commissioner of Peshawar, to which the Chief Commis- 
sioner himself inclined. This last was eventually’ given up not simply because 
it entailed considerable expense but because it did not appear probablo that any 
reasonable number of the undisciplined Irregulars unconnected with tho tribes 


in the vicinity of tho pass could hold the Kotal. 

The discussion was therefore narrowed to the second and third plans and 
though Captain James still inclined to his former views, it was agreed that tho 
one of making separate arrangements promised tho best exeunt) and tho 
greatest permanence. Our officers were unanimously of opinion that it was 
oat of the question giving the Afndis o rupee in excess of their former emolu 
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mcnts Rnlimal Khan was their on n selection lie may have ticaicc 
ill, but it was not right to allows them to benefit by them own wiongfi 
They had repeatedly broken this engagement and shut the pass. Th 
even, when enjoying our allowances, permitted travellers to be murder 
robbed close to their villages, wdnch offered a refuge to the outlaws and i 
of our districts from whence they sallied out to plunder. The Afn< 
finally crowned a series of misdeeds by attacking the posts of their 
leader and expelling his men. 

The following therefore w r erc the propositions which it was decided 
be offered to the Afndis : — 1$/, that the whole crest of the Kotal and tl; 
of the bill towards Koliat down to Caplam Coke’s first clioki at the 
entrance of the pass should be made over to the Bangash tribe, who 
their allowances would satisfy and be responsible for the good conduct 
BazotiJ Utman Khcl, Fcroz Khel, and other minor tribes, and that the 
mice for this duty should be Its. 7,700 per annum , Znd, that fiom bcl 
Kotal (or the Peshawar side) down to Akhor aud the Basi Khel bon 
should be made over to the Afndis on Its. 5,400 per annum; 3rd, wj 
Basi Khcl Afndis an arrangement should be made for the rest of tl 
(being the broken ground outside the pass on the Peshawar side) for Its 

A conference then took place on the 5th November with the second par 
Gali or Hasn Khel Afridis, who, with Rahmat Khan (Orakzai), had h: 
engaged for the whole pass. 

The Chief Commissioner on this occasion carefully recapitulated th 
history of our engagement, showing how great had been their p 
ingratitude, and inconstancy. They replied that they were prepared 
faithful to their promises for the futuie, that m fact they had never 1 
them, but that Rahmat Klian had defrauded them ; and that for the 
they wished to have no chief over them. 

The Chief Commissioner then told them the arrangements which hi 
mised, hy which they would be responsible for that portion of the pass 
goes through the lands of their own tribes. This they refused, saying 
would alone engage for the whole pass and lake all the allowances, and 
that rather than not have the whole line to themselves, they would acce 
responsibility on their former share of the allowances, viz , Rs 5,700. 

The Afndis positively refusing our teims, the Chief Commissioner 
up the conference, and desired them to withdraw and consider over th 
position quietly among themselves, and return in a couple of hours with 
final resolve. Half an hour afterwards, he was told that they had left ] 
war for their homes. 

On heanng this, though the Chief Commissioner felt that no faith 
be placed m these Afridis, though he did not believe that they would 
the engagement, or that if they did they would adhere to it, still 1 
sorry that the Maliks had left Peshawar while a prospect of an arrang 
existed He therefore sent after them on the plea that their final a 
should be formally given On their return Captain James was empo 
to offer them the engagement they had desired, viz , the responsibility i 
whole pass on the allowance of Bs 5,700 per annum. 

This might be thought so far a concession, that it gave up t 
charge of the Afndis the Kotal which we had hitherto held at oui ow 
posal, and which they had never occupied But, on the other hand, it 
punishment, inasmuch as it doubled their responsibility without inci< 
their allowance. 
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Bat tho Afndis refused Captain James a offer, sayiDg that nothing bnt the 
fall allowance would satisfy them, thus proving- that their first offer was not 
sincere. On this they received their dismissal and sot off for the pass. They 
had not, however, reached the pass before they ogam desired to negotiate, 
and gent in a message by one of our police sowars who had followed them to 
see them safe ont of tno valley, proposing to return next day and endeavour 
to effect an arrangement. 

This tbo Chief Commissioner refused. Tfie fact u, that hod the Afndis 
accepted the terms, there was not tho slightest security that they would fulfil 
them No tribe or party would go bail for them, aad they could give no 
pledges of any real value for their sincerity The syitem among hill tribes 
of giv ing hostages is little check on them when dealing with os for they 
know that wo shall not oppress their people Under native rule, the hostages 
of n tribe who grossly infringed a treaty would bo put to death, or it least 
mutilated 

It may, perhaps, be asked, why the Afndis of the pass were anxious to 
enter into engagements which they would not m ai n tai n The reply is 
that since the closing of tho pass a number of then- tnbo had been arrest od 
at Kohat, whom they wore anxious to see released , several hod been soiled after 
the fight with a part of Captain Coke s oorps. Again, this was the height of 
tho salt season , the closing of the pass at this tame to lien was a great 
advantage to ** for it stopped their carrying trade If. therefore, wo had to 
force the Afndis mto terms which, however distasteful to them, they would 
hare great difficulty m breaking this was the best tame for effecting our object 

By the old arrangement Rob mat Khan (Orskzai) got Ba. 8,000 per annum 
R* 2 000 as his personal allowance, and Bo. 6,000 for the pay of 100 men 
to hold the Kota! He appears to have kept up 20 men m two small posts 
below the summit on tho Kohat Bide of tho hill, apent a few rupees among 
the Malika of tribes, and appropriated the rest The Gall and Hasn Kbel 
AfhdiB received Ra 6,700 out ot which thery had to satisfy tho Boa Khel 

Tho latter were at feud with the Afndis of the paw, and from thoir 
position outside on the left of the road leading to Peshawar powessed great 
facilities for plundering of which they never failed to ami themselves. It 
was uselew therefore including them in any arrangement with the Gall and 
Hasn Khol Afndis. r T . 

The very smallest sum which the Gab thieves oould pay tho*} ot Ban 
Khel was Rs. 800 per annam and this sum was accordingly deducted from 
tho allowauoca of tho former and added to an eqna] eum ont of that which 
Rahmnt Khan formed, enjoyed Thai Ba 7,700 remained for tho Bangnah 

Plt ImL been remarkod that it was tho wieh of Colonel Mockreon not to 
make orer the Kota! to any tribe, whethor Afndm or Bangaab and tho Chief 
Commmionor inclined to tho same new He did not™h boirovor a. Lieoto- 
rmnt-Cnlmiel Mookeson prepend, to piano there « body of undnoiphned 
Trrwmlar* collected from distant places as he bekevod that with no cover, and 
n^T^^dnot have h P eld their potto. Bnt the Ch.of Comm,, 
turner wuhed Captain Coke .honld .elect men of tbo Bangaab, Bnaoti, 
TJ tman Khetora& and other tribe, m tbo vicinity of tbo na*, and place 
thcTm charge , Captain Coke hoirevcr, aonred b.m that tbo men of there 
tribe, would not cnlut for nob employment. , . 

Tbo Chief Comnmioner then sent Captain Coko bock to Kobat by tbo 

JI,r Kalan route, and empowered bun to moke on arrangement irilb tbo 
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Ban gash tribe of Patlians, and to lepair the two old towers and to build three 
new ones on the Kotal If successful, of which that officer entertained no 
doubt, it must place the Afudis entirely at om meicy Then hills did not 
afford them sufficient subsistence , they existed mainly by cairymg salt from 
the Kohat mines into the Peshawai Valley, and thus it would be impossible 
for them to do anything against our consent in the face of the Bangasli 
Patlians backed by our troops. Shut out fiom Kohat, and blockaded by a force 
in front of the pass on the Peshawar side, they might emerge fiom their defile 
as individuals to steal and to plunder, as they foimeily did when enjoying 
the bounty of Government, but nothing moie. 

It had long been contemplated to build a fort on the Peshawai side of 


„ T . , R , the pass, near its mouth , so a foi ce was now moved 
r cmp e s cpo ou fc ^ that point, and the work on the post known 

as Fort Mackeson was commenced 


On his return to Kohat, Captain Coke assembled all the Bangash Maliks, 

and asked them if they were ready to undertake the 
aptmn o cs oporfc, bolding of the Kotal against the Afridis on the 
allowances granted by Government, and as they almost all agreed to do so. 
Captain Coke oidered them to furnish their separate quota of men, and on the 
11th he moved with them to the Kotal, taking a wing of the 1st Panjab 
Infantry and 3rd Panj'ab Infantry and 2 guns to be kept m reserve at the 
foot of the pass 

The top of the Kotal was gained without an Afndi being seen oi a shot 
being fired. There being no water of any kind, it became necessary to make 
immediate arrangements for its supply, not only foi the use of the men but 
also for building the towers These arrangements being completed, on the 
morning of the 12th the party commenced building the towers, lepamng the 
walls, &e These works weie all m progiess, when about 10 o'clock the alarm 
was given that the Afridis weie coming down. They pushed boldly up the 
Kotal fiom the glen on their own side, and got above the Bangashes on the 
left, where they had entrenched themselves with loose stones on the summit 
of a hill The picquet of the Bangashes on this hill now gave way and lan m 
on the others Captain Coke was on the hill with 10 or 12 men of the 1st 
Panjab Infantry, by one of whom the leading Afridi was cut down ; but there 
was a general panic among the Bangashes, who made a rash down the hill, 
evacuating all the stiong positions before the force from below could support 
them. Having covered their retreat, and biought them out into the plain. 
Captain Coke found they were too disheartened to attempt anything agam 
that day, and he therefoie strengthened the camp at the foot of the Kotal 
with another regiment of infantry and 2 more guns, and sent Kwaja 
Mahommed Khan to bring up his Khataks, hoping with the aid of the Bazotis 
and Jawaln Afridis to agam push up the hill. 

Captain Coke and 3 of his men were wounded m this skirmish, and 3 of 
the Bangash Maliks killed, as well as other casualties 

After this an arrangement was entered into, by which the Bazotis, Sipahs, 
and Jawaln Afudis, agreed to aid the Bangashes in the defence of the Kotal ; 
and to receive as follows, viz , Bangash Rs 3,200, Bazotis Rs 2,000, 
Jawakis Rs 2,000, and Sipahs Rs 500. 


In the meanwhile the Gall Afridis were suffering from the blockade The 
Renorfc on Tnh M British authorities had acted on the principle, that if the 

Afudis would not keep the pass open, the doors of the 
pass must be shut upon the Afridis , so the Gall Afridis tendeied submission 
and offered to reopen then pait of the pass. This offer was accepted. The 
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Basi Kiel section, who dwell near the Peshawar end of the pass, were also 
admitted The oggrcgato allowances of the pass were then divided as 
follow * — 


TUng»«Ji» _ 


Bj, 

- 3,200 

BaxctU 


2,000 

Jjwaki Afrida 


- 2,00 0 

8ip*in 


500 

G*li AM da 


6 400 

ILjul Kiel* — 

- 

- 600 



Total _ 13,r00 


This arrangement was oonduded by the close of 1853 At the same time, 
also, Its 6,000 was paid m cash by the .British Government to those frgiidly 
dans who had famished oar troops with supplies. Prom that tame the para 
remained open, with the exception of one brief interval of twenty-six days.* 
This mtcrregnnm was occasioned by a fend among the Afndis of the pass, 
daring which some robberies were oomnutted The head* of the confederacy 
traced the perpetrators to one of the villages in the pass, by name Bosfa Khel, 
when Major Coko sent tho Ban gashes down to Bosti Khel and compelled tho 
inhabitants to make good the vnlae of the plundered property, aud to pay a 
line besides. 

* Sir Temple*! JUpurt If cUtod ia Jiatury 18C 6. 
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SECTION IV. 


The Expedition against the Bori Section of the Jawab Afridis, by a force 
under Colonel Boileau, November 1853. 


About the tune that 

McGregor’s Gazetteer 


Reports bv Colonel Mncfeo- 
son and Captain James 
Mr Temple’s Report on 
Tribes 

Reports by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Edwardes, and Mr 
John Lawrence Chief Com- 
missioner 


the events occurred in the Kohat Pass, which led to 
the expedition under Sir Charles Napier, the Afndis 
of the Jawab Pass proved troublesome. In 1851 
Lieutenant Lumsden reported that several serious 
raids had been committed on Kohat and Kushalghur 
by the Jawabs of Paia and Ghareba, who had also 
attacked one of the Khatak villages; and he re- 
commended that these villages should be destroyed 
by Kwaja Mahomed Khan, whilst Major Coke with 
a force prevented any co-operations by the villages of Tenkai and Senkai. 
Even among the Afridi elans the Bori men were considered particularly daring 
and ferocious. 

When the Afridis (Gah) of the Kohat Pass misbehaved, the Jawab 
tribe offered to engage for that pass, or to conduct the communication 
through their own, the Jamu and Bon Passes, and to carry the d&k regularly. 
The Jawab route was actually used for a short time, hut the Jawab Afridis 
soon proved themselves to be worse even than their neighbouis. They com- 
mitted numerous raids and murders m the Kohat and Peshawar Distncts, 
and even robbed boats on the Indus. They were also concerned m the murder 
of Dr. Healy, and on the 28rd August 1853, Major Coke, the Deputy 
Commissioner of Kohat, wiote that the pumshment of that portion of the 
Jawab tribe of Afndis holding the villages of Bon and Kandao, with the 
Hasn Khel villages of Jamkhor, Pestaom, Musadara, and Kui, appeared not 
only desnable but absolutely necessary, as theie was no insult or outrage 
that it had been in their power to commit on the Government subjects and 

terntory that they had left untried. But towards the 
end of the year, seeing a force in the field employed 
in covering the erection of Fort Mackeson, the other Jawab Afndis at the 
Peshawar, or north, end of the pass executed satisfactory agreements, with 
one exception. This exception was the Bon clan. 

This clan had dunng the first years of our rule given an immense deal 
of trouble to the authonties , and on the 8th June 1853, Captain James, the 
Deputy Commissioner of Peshawar, reported that the boldness and frequency 
with which the Bon Afridis committed raids m the Peshawar District called 
for 6enous notice, as their village had become an asylum for every noted 
robber. , 

During 1852 they had committed the following raids • — 

In Octohei a party of 10 horsemen had lifted 24 camels in Government 
employ, and m December they earned off 9 moie. 

In 1853 their raids were as follow — In January they murdered a man, 
carrying off property valued Rs. 1,000. In Febiuary they earned off 8 camels 
and a driver. 


Mr Temple’s Report. 
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In Maroh they lifted 104 head of cattle from Ynmf Khel, and 22 bollock* 
from Saronu wounding a man. 

In April they earned off 14 bullocks wounding a man. 

In May they earned off a party of Hindu*, who were however released by 
a pursuing party of villagers 

In J one they made an attack on some merchants, k illing one and wounding 
another 


At the same tim e Captain Coke, the Deputy Commissioner of Koha t, had 
also frequently to complain of the trouble giveD by the Boris 

Whilst the Deputy Co mm issioner of Rawal Pindi represented that men who 
robbed and murdered in bis district found refuge with the Boris among others, 
Fateh K han of Naorah, a noted criminal charged with murder 

The amount of plunder taken by the Boris in 1852-53 was said to have 
surpassed that of any former period, and Captain Coke reported thfit there 
were in every house naif a dozen stolen cuttle. 

But Colonel Maokeson, the Commiasioner, believing that as in most of 
those raids and outrages tho gang of Afndis had never exceeded more than 
30 m number, and had not averaged more than 12 considered that those 


disorders were of a nature that could ho put down by police arrangements , and 
urged the establishment of police posts from Matam to Akhora along the 
Afndi and Khatak border at the rauno time advising that at a convenient 
season a severe example should be mado of the Bon men. 

In September 1863, Colonel Mackeson was asBaaamstod and was succeeded 
by Major Ed ward es and m November 1853, Mr John 
Lawrence, the Chief Commissioner, having prooooded 
to Peshawar, held a oonferenco on the 16th November 
with the Maliks of all the villages connected with the Juwala Pass*, and also 
with those of Bon. 


All these villages, except Bon, lie at tho foot of the outer range, m positions 
however difficult of access by no moons so in 
, 1110 accessible as Born Their inhabitants cultivated 


M land m the plains were great earners of salt and 

wood to the Peshawar market, and they had therefore many inducements to 
accede to our terms. They had no doubt on vanous occasions plundered, and 
perpetrated other crimes m the valley but they were by no means so notorious for 
their misdeeds as the men of Bon And witn ©very desire to avoid if poarible 
hostilities, the Chief Commissioner arranged with all the villages of the Jawoki 
Pass exoept Bon, that the interdict to their resort to the salt mines and 
markets of Kohat and Peshawar should bo withdrawn on tho following 


conditions • — 

lit That neither they, nor any person living m their villages, should 
commit enmes for tho future in Bntish territory in return for 
which they should have full permission to trade and to cultivate 
within our boundaries. 

2nd That they would not give a passage through their lands to depredators 
coming into British temtoxy or to criminals passing therefrom. 

3rd That they would on no account afford an asylum to cr iminals and 
outlaws flying from justice. 

The Chief Commissioner was most anxious to got theso Afndis to agree to 
seize and surrender such criminals as had taken rofogo in their villages j but 
this they stoutly refused, simply stipulating that they would send them away 


• Jantkbor T*r*ocl, K»ndt, Mata dor* , 
Hal, KatkLw, Hah ELci 
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To the third condition they also evinced great repugnance, and it was only on 
their seeing that a refusal on this point would lead to a continuance of the 
blockade that they gave a reluctant consent. 

These Afridis stated with truth, that it was the immemorial custom of their 
clans never to refuse an asylum to any one demanding it, and that to surrender 
an individual who had obtained refuge with them, or even to deny him their 
hospitality, was a gieat disgrace. Afridis will be found in any number, who, for 
, lewaid, will murder a refugee m cold blood and produce his head, but none will 
consent to surrender a fugitive who demands an asylum 

The Chief Commissioner was impressed with the behef from the conduct 
and bearing of these Afridis, that they were sincerely desirous as a body for 
peace The way m which they discussed each question, and the resolution 
with which they refused to accede to those points to which they objected, gave 
some assurance that they were m earnest The fact however that it is for 
their interest to be on good teims with us, is doubtless the strongest hen on 
their good faith. 

The Chief Commissioner was even willing to make terms with the Bori 
men The desne of Government to avoid a recourse to hostilities, the un- 
satisfactory state of affans with the Afridis of the Kohat Pass, and the ex- 
traordinary sickness among the troops at Peshawar, — all pointed out the 
advantage of this course 

But the Bori Afridis would make no atonement for the past, and give no 
security for the future , then arrogance went so far as to ask that a number 
of their youth should be admitted to seiviee To the diffeient queries put to 
them, they answered with amazing effrontery — “ Yes, we have committed 
“ murders, we have robbed, we have now a Hindu prisoner, and when his 
“ ransom is paid he shall be released , but give us service, make us an allow- 
cc ance, and we will be your servants 33 

The terms which were offeied to them, were — 

1 sily That they should make restitution foi all property proved to have 
been stolen or plundered during the past year, on their pleading 
their poverty this point was modified, to the surrender of the 
horses of the mounted robbers, but this was also refused 

<indly That they should release any prisoners detained for lansom 

3 rdly. That they should suiiender certain outlaws of the Cis-Indus 
districts who had found refuge with them. But each and all 
these propositions they rejected 

Nothing therefoie remained but to send a foice against them, and advan- 
tage was taken of the presence of the force at Bazid Kkel covering the erection 
of fort of Mackeson 

The Bon villages are situated m a valley separated 
patch ° Ue 01 6ftU 8 DeS " from the plains of Bazid Khel and Aza Khel (Peshawar 

Valley) by a low range of hills 

The villages "were known respectively as Toto Khel, Issmtang, and Bori. 

McGregor’s Gazetteer first was the east of the load, the second, on 

the road , and the third, further on, situated at the 
mouth of a veiy difficult pass These had 30, 20, and 40 houses, lespectively , 
besides which the first and third had toweis, about 16 or 17 m numbei. 
Water was procured from a spnng m the hdl behind the first, and from a 
stream m the pass beyond the third 

The valley is about 12 miles long, and has an entrance at each extremity; 
but as they are narrow and very defensible defiles, it was determined to cross 
the outer range at the most favorable point. It had been ascei tamed that a 
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practicable path asocnded through tbe village of Kandao, a second was known 
to emit to the south of that village , but general information represented the 
Shir Gaabn which creases the outer range between the K nud an and Tnraom 
on trail oo, to be the moet practicable road, and it wns therefore chosen It had 
- tw fl ^° decided to avoid tbe Kondao in entering 

the Bon Valley so os not to alarm the Afridis of 
Kandao, who had made pence with us a short tame 
before, os already narrated. 

But Colonel Napier Bengal Engineers having reconnoitred the ground 
, , T , on the day preceding the advanoe of the force, had 
) export. that the heights should be occupied from this 

point, bo aa to turn the flack of all opposition at the Shir Gah Base. 

At 4 a. u on the 29th November, the force (see appendix) marched from 
camp Band Khel under the command of Colonel Boileau, and guided by 
Captain Jam cm, the Depoty Commissioner 


Advance— 

Guido Corps, 

Mountain Train, 

Mam Body — 

00th Gurkha Regiment. 

Her Majesty's 22nd Regiment, 


20th Native Infantry 
2 9 Pounder Guns, 

Sappers and Engineer stores 
Rear Qnard — 

200 Gurkhas. 

Squadron, 7th Irregular Cavalry 


The first part of the road which wh« some 5 or 6 miles in all, was ovnr a 
good hard plain, but the approach to the Shir Gala (Gosha) for the distance 
of about a mile lay through ravines and low hills 

Tho Guide Infantry under Lieutenant Hodson wore detached to ascend tho 
. path leading through Kandao, and to crown the outer 
" range of hills to prevent the enemy from defending 

the Shir Gaaha. Captain James had taken tho pre- 
caution of having the maliks of all the friendly Afridi villages in attendance 
on him, and a Malik of Kandao was now sent on to his own people to assure 
them of our peaceable intentions nevertheless though they abstained from 
hostilities, they oould not rely on our good faith, nnd numbers fled up tho 
hill with such property as they oould hastily cony off, 

Although tiie rood had been good and there had been a faint moon between 
5 and 0 o’clock, it was 7 o dock before tbe foot of the Shir Gasha wns 
reached Here a reserve of 2 companies of Infantry and the Cavalry were 
left, the mini body reaching the summit of the poas at 10-30 A. u , where 
the Guide Corps had already arrived having found a good and easy road from 
tTnnrJwn leading to Bon tho enatenoe of whioh wns not previously known to us. 

The Shir Gaaha is the proper pass of the men of Bon It is stoop, 
winding, narrow and long and though gmto practicable for horses nod any 
beasts of burden, it will only admit of troops ascending in singlo file. If, there- 
fore, it had been disputed by the Afridni Colonel Napier’s manceavro would 
havo been oesential to the success of the mam column j but there was no 
indication of any opposition having been contemplated here. 

The smouldering ashes of the Bon watch fires were alono found on tho 
crest of the Shir Gas ha, with tbe half washed hoods of mane, which then* 
picqucts had abandoned at our approach. 

Colonel Boileau had ordered that the 6-pounders should remain at the foot 
of tho hin with the reserve until he could ascertain from the summit of the 
range tho nature of tho ground on whioh the operations were to bo earned 
on. The villages of Bori were now in sight on the further sido of a small 
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valley, occupying a considerable extent of ground, and lying between spurs 
of the opposite range, of the most abrupt and precipitous character. Ikom 
the difficulties of the Shir Gasha road, and the extent of work to be done in 
destroying the villages, it was apparent that the elephants with the 9-pounders 
could not be taken on with advantage, and orders were given for their 
remaining at the foot of the hill with the reserve 

The sappers, and then materials for blowing up the towers of the Bori 
villages had been placed with the 9-pounders; as m case the foice had 
met with opposition, the mules with the sapper park would have encumbered 
the advance up the Shir Gasha, for the Mountain Tram occupied much ground. 
By some mistake, the ordei for detaining the 9-pounders and their elephants 

had not been delivered until they had aceompkshed 
p;itch° nCl BoileflUS es * pait of the ascent, and their return down the pass 

• so obstiucted the road, that Ensign Ruxton, com- 

manding the Sappers, in spite of every exertion, was unable to come up in 
time. 


The Sappers were awaited until 11 o’clock, when, as there was no time to 
lose, it was determined to go on without them, and to abandon the idea of blow- 
ing up the towers. Leaving a piequet of a company of Her Majesty’s 22nd 
Regiment under Captain Powlett, and a company of the Guides under Lieute- 
nant Tyler, 20th Native Infantry, on the crest, (and from which point the opera- 
tions were viewed by Mr John Lawrence, the Chief Commissioner,) the force 
descended into the valley of Bon, and advanced across the plain covered by the 
Light Company, Her Majesty’s 22nd Regiment As the extreme parts of 
the Bon village, or rather cluster of villages, lay near the Taraoni entrance of 
the valley ; and as Colonel Boileau was assured by the Commissioner, Major 
Edwardes, and the Deputy Commissioner, Captain James, of the neutrality 
of the men of Taraoni, whose village is built m the gorge of that defile. 
Colonel Boileau determined to withdiaw from the valley by that route, and 
his plan of operations was made accordingly. In arriving at this decision, 
the most valuable assistance was afforded by the advice of Fateh Khan 
(Khatak), late a Ressaldar m the Guides, who was m personal attendance on 
the Chief Commissioner, and who had lived m these strongholds for some years. 

The spurs commanding the mam portion of Bon were crowned in the 
most brilliant manner by Lieutenant Hodson with 3 companies of the 
Guides, and by Lieutenant Turner, his 2nd in command, with 2 companies of 
that Regiment and 25 men of the 66th Gurkhas aimed with Mime Rifles, 
who drove the Afridis before them up to the highest peaks with a rapidity, 
steadiness, and intelligence, which was watched by the whole force with 
admiration. 


Lieutenant Turners party had carried the village en route, and swept 
15 or 20 of the Afridis before them up the hill , and when the Mountain 
Tram coming up played upon the towers, the last Imgeiing defenders abandoned 
the village to its fate. The enemy being thus removed to a distance, the 
first village was entered, and its fort set on fire by Lieutenant Walker of 
the Engineers, ably seconded by Fateh Khan (Khaiban) and his police. 

In the meantime, the 22nd Regiment under Colonel Cotton, and 2 Detach- 
ments of the Gurkhas under Captain Ross and Lieutenant Law, had, covered by 
the artillery fire, driven the enemy from the other two villages and fired them 
successively, the Afridis making no stand m the plain, but taking to the hills, 
from whence they poured down a matchlock fire till driven to a distance by 
our skirmishers By 12 o’clock heavy columns of flame and smoke were rising 
from every Bon village. ^ 





HI COED Of ETPEDmONa 


Hoar as friends and allies from i^estaonai To Sapar, 
and Jama, ca m e down the Higher ringia to assist 


While the work of demolition was bemg thus leisurely earned on below, 
Oolmel Mwcdrf D*. _ contc ^ on 3 tJlB height* «b<m> £totv warmer _ereiy 

pitch . 

their clansmen of Bon. 

Tho straggle of the day was for the peak of the centre MU where the 
Afndis had, by erecting a breastwork on an isolated point, made an almost 
impregnable position Here Lieutenant Tamer with about 20 men were 
brought to bay and each showers of stones and bullets were rained upon 
them that an advance was impossible, while to retire wo old have been fatal 
The Afndis in the breastwork were eeen from the opposite height to draw 
their knives, and watch intently for the first movement in retreat, as the 
signal to leap down upon the Guides. But no wavering was to be found m 
thnt little band. They at once sounded the bngle for help and stdbd their 
ground, returning the fire of the Afndis. On seeing lieutenant Tamer’s 
position Lieutenant Hodson had sent a company of Grades from his own party 
Dot they were unable to reach Lieutenant Turner A company of the 60th 
Gurkhas under Subadar Tala Gorrang was then sent up, and shortly after 
wards a second company under Ensign Sweeny, the former arrived first, and 
gallantly earned the enemies stronghold, led on by Assistant Surgeon 
Lya.ll of the Guide Corps, and aided by a Sowar Hal 8mg of the Guide 


Cavalry 

It was now nearly 3 o’clock the work of the day was done and tho de- 
Colocel Edward/*' Df*- c ^ in m g 11111 the mastering Afndis both gave 

pitelu warning to retire while there was vet light , tho troops 

Coked Bollmo'* D»- were therefore recalled, the main body being drawn 
np in the centre of the valley The Guides and Gur- 
khas were most skilfully withdrawn from the heights by Lieutenant Hodson, 
a party of Gurkhas under Captain Rose and 2 Mountain Tram Guns under 
Lieutenant Pul man, being posted in front of Tota Khel to cover tho retire- 
ment j tins detachment of Gurkhas with the Corps of Grades then formed the 
rear guard 

There had undoubtedly been the severest trial to the discipline of both there 
corps m withdrawing from these heights. The Afridi seldom meats bat always 
follows his assailant, and after being driven doggedly from height to height 
during a long day’s fightjng, takes fresh breath and heart when the weaned 
enemy retires and with knife and gun comes leaping down his native hills 
more like a demon than a man j and none but first-rate soldiers could havo 
performed the retirement that was effected that afternoon. 

A littlo after 3pm the column was eet in motion towards the Tarocmi 
Pass The 20th Native Infantry and Mountain Gnns in advance, followed 
by the 06th Gurkhas and the 22nd Foot. 

The Bon mouth of the Taraom defile is split into two roads by an isolated 
MIL The main column defilod down the lower one while 2 companies of Her 
Majesty’s 22nd under Captain Anderson skirmished with great steadiness 
along the upper 

The enemy in considerable foree attempted to press tho rear gnard, but 
were checked by Lieutenant Hodson, who charged them with a small party 
of Guide Cavalry which hnd modo its way through the Taraom Pass during 
the day every subsequent attempt was met by so hot a fire from tho rear 
guard (in which the steadiness and coolness or Captain Anderson s star 
milkers were oonspiouous,) that not the slightest impression was made, and 
shortly after passing Taraom all molestations ceased. 
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DespatcL from the Chief 
Commissioner 


Colonel Edwardes* 
patch 


Des- 


Captain Powlett’s detachment, which had been left on the ndge of the Shir 
Gasha Pass, had m the meanwhile conformed to the movements of the mam 
column, and had moved along the crest of the lulls parallel to the march of 
the force, checking an attempt of the enemy to mteicept the line of march 
and covering the left flanks as far as the Taiaom defile, where it joined the 
main column 

During the attack on Bon, the outer range of hills above Janakhoi, Kui, 

and Taraoni, was eoveied with armed Afndis, quietly 
watching the progress of events , and as the head of 
the column neaied Taraoni, considerable anxiety 
was felt as to the pait which our new Affidi allies m 
that and the other villages would play on the occasion. 

Certainly they had been admitted to treaties with us, and allowed to trade 
when tile salt mines weie closed to the other tubes, but it was a great 
temptation The “ Infidels” were m the pass, harassed by a long day’s work, 
and still engaged with an enemy m the rear ! The Afndis sat m hundreds on 
the lull, and saw that they had only to descend it m front and place the column 
between two fires, yet they lefrained and kept their faith, and even sent 
deputies to the men of Bon to warn them not to come beyond their border ; 

Chief Commissioner’s Des- whilst the Taiaom men actually brought water at 
patch - the Chief Commissioner’s request up to the top of the 

ranges for the Europeans who held the pass This action on the part of these 
Colonel Edwardes’ Des- Afndis Colonel Edwardes attributed greatly to the 
patch presence of the Chief Commissioner at that pomt, and 

to his holding friendly intercourse with theu Maliks The next day a small 
piesent was made to each of them by Mr John Lawience 

Thus the force moved out on to the plain through friends and by an easy 
level road, instead of having to fight its way m daikness over the steep passes 
of Shu Gasha or Kandao 

Night closed upon the column as it emerged from the pass, and the 
foremost did not reach camp till 8 pm, the mam body not till 1 0 or 11, 
after being more than 18 hours under arms, marching, climbing or fighting 
the whole time The British soldiers had food m their havresacks, but 
the majority of the force had none , and all were without water, the springs 
at Bon being far up a ravine, were in the hands of the enemy 

The loss on our side had been 8 lolled and 29 wounded (see appendix), and 
that of the Afndis. something less . 

Of the results Colonel Edwardes said, the real loss of the Bon Afndis was not, 
however, to be found in lolled and wounded, or even m the destruction of their 
homes and stocks of winter foddei for the cattle, but m the loss of prestige, in 
the violation of their hills as an “ alsatia” for proclaimed criminals, in seeing 
that even our heavy regular aimy contains, and can produce, when need 
requires, some troops who can take to the hill side as lightly as themselves, and 
drive them off their roughest crags with weapons of supenor range, who 
may be m fact to the tnbes of the mountains what our Europeans aie to the 
tribes of the plain This was, indeed, a loss inflicted by these operations, 
which he believed would be felt throughout the whole Afndi tribe 

Colonel Boileau said, it was for him to do justice to the troops for then- 
conduct throughout the day. The duty to be done called for the utmost 
exertions of every officer and man of the force , and well indeed had the call 
been answeied The most arduous achievement, that of taking the heights of 
Bon by Lieutenants Hodson and Turner with the Guide and Guikha detach- 
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monts, had been effected with a dashing- gallantry which nothing could surpass 
the Gurkhas and Guides fighting step bv step, it was hard to say which was 
firemost. hirst m the advance ana last in the retirement, the exertions of 
Lieutenant Hod son and his Guides had never oensed throughout the day 

Colonel Boilatu said his warmest thanks were due to Colonel Cotton 
commanding the 22nd Regiment, his 2nd in command Mqror Craigio* 
commanding 20th Native I nf a n try Captain Brougham commanding Moon 
tain Tram, and Captain Garshin, commanding 60th Gurkhas. 

He added, he was much indebted to the following officers who volunteered 
their services as staff officers * — 


Major Macphereon, Military Secretary to the Chief Commissioner 
Captain Norman, Deputy Assistant Adjutant General. 

„ Graham, Brigade Major 

,, Macdonald 20th Native Infantry 4 

Lieutenant Macbean, S A- Commissary General. 

„ Hawes 1st Native Infantry Assistant Commissioner 
He alluded to the excellent service and assistance rendered by Lieutenant 
Walker, Bombay Engineers, who superintended the destruction of the villages, 
and Ensign Lumeden, Deputy Assistant Quarter Master General and ox 
pressed his great obligations for the general directions and advice afforded 
him by Major Edwardca, an. Commissioner, Captain James, Deputy Com* 
mtssioner, and Colonel Napier, Civil Engineer , adding that his special thanks 
wore due to Colonel Napier from whom he had received the greatest assist- 
ant throughout the day, especially m the retirement of the troops through tho 
Taraom Pass. 

Tho President in Council then desired that the satisfaction of Government 
n , , ... might be expressed at the excellent arrangements 

erramr^ - adopted under the advice of Lieutenant-Colonel Napier 

and Major Edwnrdes, and the admirable conduct of the troops employed, 
especially the Guide Corps. 

A few days after, the men of Bon made overtures of submission to Colonel 
Ed ward es through a holy man named Syad Gul Mian, who however broke 
off the negotiation when told that no terms would be made till the refugee 
criminals were expelled from Bon This he said was hopeless, because it was 
contrary to the customs of Pa than hospitality 

Early in December 1853 the Bonwals applied to Captain Coke, Deputy 
Commissioner of Kohat, for terms of pence Captain Coke was m friendly 
nllmnce with the Jawaki of whom the Bonwals are a branch, and that officer 
was authorized to receive their subrntssioa and admit them to friendly inter 
coarse on the one condition that they expelled all refugee criminals with 


them, and promised to receive no more. 

Chi the 11th January 1854 Captain Coke wrote to Colonol Edwnrdes that 
the Maliks of Bon had oome m to him and agreed to everything except 
the expulsion of refugees and as they were willing to admit no more in 
future they hoped this point would bo waived 

Thu however Colonel Edwnrdes refused, because the pnnciplo at stake 


was worth more than peace with Bon. 

On the 17th January Captain Coke wrote that tho Bon deputies had at 
lest agreed to expel the refugees if two months’ leave were given them ; blit 
thtw wished to bo allowed free intercourse with Bntish t cm tones at once 
ana on this understanding they bad signed n treaty of submission, which 
Captain Coke rent for sanction. 
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In reply Colonel Edwardes said lie regretted to be bard on them, but 
the treaty of friendship and friendly intercourse could only begin from the 
date of our enemies being expelled from Bon. 

On the 8th February Captain Coke reported tbe unconditional submission 
of the Boriwals to all our terms, and the actual expulsion of the Bntish 
criminals Accordingly, the following agreement was signed by them on the 
24th February 1854 — 

I. “ We will abstain hereafter from committing raids, highway robbenes, 
thefts, or other crimes within British temtory 

II. “ If any criminal comes to our settlements from Bntish territory, we 
will promptly eject them, and if we ascertain that he is m possession of 
stolen property, we will make restitution of the same to Government. 

III. “ If any resident of our settlements is apprehended for crime in 
British temtory, we will not intercede for him , and if such person comes 
with stolen property to our settlements, we will make restitution of the 
same, and punish the thief according to our Afghan usage, and not 
permit him to return to Bntish temtory for the perpetration of crime 

IV “ In regard to certain cnmmals who have taken refuge with us from 
the other side of the Indus, we agree within two months to eject them 
from our settlement 

V. “¥e will associate ourselves with the rest of oui tnbe m any service 
which the district officer may call upon them to peiform 

YI. “ Whereas the Pakhi Afridis have always been associated with us 
m our former evil deeds , we agree to be responsible for them also 

YII. “We give as our secunties Mir Mobarak Shah, Naib Mahomed 
Syad Khan, and Bahadur Shir Khan, if we commit any bieach of the 
above engagements, the Government is free to call them to account 

VIII “ In consideration of the above agreements, we shall be allowed 
to come and go in Bntish temtory 

EX. “ In consideration of the same the Government will be asked to release 
7 men of oui tribe now m imprisonment. 

X. “ We will bring no evil-disposed person with us into Bntish terri- 
tory.” 


Return showing the Number of Killed, Wounded, and Missing of the Force under 
command of Colonel S B. Boileau, at an affair at the village of Bon, 
on the November 1853 
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Return qf tie Number qf Ammunition expended at an affair at tie village of 
Bon, on tie 29&$ November 1863, under command qf Colonel S B Boiliau 



Return ti dicing tie Strengli of tie Force engaged at an cffaxr at tie railage 

r Bon, on tie 2944 November 1863, under tie command qf Colonel 
B Boelulu 
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SECTION y. 


Affairs with, and expedition against, the Aka Khel Afridis, 1854-55. 


Tor the first years of British rule in Peshawar, the Basi Khel behaved very 
well , but in 1854, not finding themselves admitted to a share m the allow- 
ances of the Koliat Pass, they commenced a series of annoyances and depreda- 
tions on the Peshawar border, with a view of extoitmg from Government a 
participation in those allowances Amongst other acts, they murdered a syce 
belonging to the force at Matam, collected and threatened that village, and 
finally filled up a well which was being dug at Aimal Chabutra 

On this, Captain Craigie commanding a detachment at Bazid Khel, went 
m pursuit, but was too late to catch them in the plain, when the Basi Khel 
fired at our troops. On the 9th December 1854, a Khatak British subject 
was murdered neai Akhor by them, m order to implicate the Adam Khels with 
whom they were at feud, and it became necessary to institute a blockade of 
the Basi Khels 


At this time the camp of Lieutenant Hamilton, Assistant Civil Engineer, 

m m , . „ . together with his office and treasure chest, happened 

Mr Temple . Report ^ ^ ^ the foot of ’ tj ^ 

McGregor’s Gazetteer and on the night of the 9 th February the Basi Khel 
descended on this camp to kill and rob Lieutenant Hamilton fought bravely 
foi his life, shooting 1 of the assailants , but 1 6 of his people were killed and 
30 wounded, the Basi Khel cairymg off some Rs 10,000 of Government 
treasure and property, besides some private effects. 

„ „ , _ ,, Detachments were now sent out to Matam and 


McGregor’s Gazetteer 


Bara Fort to watch the Aka Khel border 


Soon after. Major James, Deputy Commissioner, who was out on the 
frontier, leported that those branches of the tnbe whose winter settlements 
are between Jam Garhi and the Bara River, continued to brmg their cattle into 
the grazmg grounds at the foot of the hills, as they felt themselves secure from 
any sudden attack m consequence of the broad and stony plain, about 9 miles 
m breadth, lying between them and the nearest point where troops were 
located, (the crossmg of winch would give them ample notice of any attack) . 
On this Major Eld, commanding a detachment at Bara Fort, attempted to sur- 
prise the village of Alam Gadur by marching across the plain at night, so as to 
arrive there at early dawn The march was made in excellent order and perfect 
silence , the detachment arrived at a ravine, about a mile from the village, an 
hour before daybreak , but as it was entering broken ground, it became neces- 
sary to halt till the dawn of day, and some scouts were sent on to reconnoitre , 
but when these had advanced a short distance from the head of the column, 
they suddenly found themselves confronted by a picquet of 20 men m a hollow. 
Being sunounded they were compelled to fire, and the picquet fled to the village, 
firing signals as they went The detachment then advanced as soon as the 
light admitted, and found the Afridis had reached the hills, up which they 
rapidly letreated To have pursued them further, would have involved the 
troops m a day’s skirmishing on the hills without the prospect of inflicting 
much injury upon the enemy, and it was therefoie considered bettei to return to 
camp and await another opportunity. 
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On tho 23rd February there woa a spirited httle affair between a force noted 

T , , . - , tM , yj , in the margin, under Lieu- 

tenant E. IWhjtt, 14th 

JS£^°^I2£U»l MrCav^.^dtioB^ 

eth Kttfr* LAnt*y | B*hsrdor BWr Ban, *fl Bowm. JUieL lbe cavalry patrol 

from Fort Mackeaon, finding a 
body of Bum. Khol m a ravine under the Aihor Hills, were pursued the 
Akhor people joining in the portrait, and setting fire to the first Baai Khol 
village, when Lieutenant Tynvhitt, coming up with the Native Infantry, 
drove the Baai Khel from the hills above. 


The enemy now oame down on to a small plateau about J mile off on this 
Lieutenant Tyrwhitt charged them with the cavalry driving thprm up to the 
village of Zn, when he had to retire, ooming under the matchlock fire from the 
hills. The retirement, which was proceed by the enemy, was very Vtoadfiy 
covered by the 9th Native Infantry, although the enemy were in considerable 
numbers. 

The enemy lost some 7 wounded. Our low was — * 


Wovnded 

14th Irregular Cavnlry — 2 bo war* 2 horses. 
9th Native Infantry — 1 sepoy 
Bahardnr Khan's men — 1 sowar, 2 horse*. 


After Major Eld s operatiODS the cattle were not brought oat of the hills for 
_ , _ some days, but the Aha Khel gradually ro-coquirod 

eOrfgor-'i oonfidenoe, and every day advanced further into the 


C ’ m, putting out strong pioqnets at night On the 20th February the scouts 
ught m the intelligence that the nocks had oome down to the grating 
grounds near Sadat Gar hi. Major James thought, therefore, that by 
locating a party m one of the ravin o* m that neighbourhood he might bo 
enabled to intercept them. He accordingly arranged a plan for doing so with 
Major Eld, and considering it better to carry out the design at once, Minor Eld 
marched from Bara at 8 a.w with the Bifle and Light Companies, 9th Native 


Major Eld, and considering it better to carry out the design at once, Minor Eld 
marched from Bara at 8 a.m with the Bifle and Light Companies, 9th Native 
Infantry, and a troop of the 10th Irregular Cavalry The march was performed 
without the least noise, and the men were located before dawn m a ravine lined 


with tangled gross and brushwood, scouts being placed in the trees in the vioimty 
and other places. The detachment remained quiet in this situation for about hi 
hours, and at 11 aol the Afridi cattle were seen emerging on to the plain, with 
a party of armed man m advance who narrowly inspected the brushwood and 
broken ground about them the cattle following at a distance Had they oon 
fanned in this way an hour longer, they would have placed the detnohment 
between them and the bills, ana a largo number of cattle and men would have 
fallen mto its hands. Unfortunately however the bearers with two doolies who 
had fallen to the rear found themselves at daybreak in tho plain without a sign of 
the detachment, and rotumingto camp they set out ogam under tho escort 
of a few sowars to join it- The Afndia soon observed them, and began 
to return with their cattle. Seeing this Major Eld determined to puisne 
them nnd took the cavalry towards the hills for that purposo the infantry 
al*o advanced at a rapid pace over the low hills in their front, when all were 
soon engaged with detached parties of the Afndis, who did not expect 
to be io warmly pursued. The detachment ^ succeeded m capturing 100 
head of cattle, killing as far os oould be ascertained 3 of the AXrcdif, end 
wounding 5 j though probobly more were wounded Mtyor Eld now arranged 
for the retirement of the iorco j this was effected in excellent order, tire* 
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sknmishcrs holding the Afridis, who had gathered to the mimbei of upwnids 
of 300, m check The detachment returned to camp at 44 p m., with a loss of 
only 1 man wounded 

After this raul the cattle of Alca Ivhel weio taken further south, to the 
village of Mandan, which appealed to offei a perfectly safe retreat, as the 
village is situated close to the Basi Kliel villages, is strongly placed between 
two lulls, and is approached onlj* l>j r a stonj* road passing over much broken 
ground and several ravines w ith eminences, upon which their watches were 
placed to guard against ‘uirpnsc. For some dajs the cattle went into the 
ravines to graze, but on the 5th March Major James arranged with Major 
Eld to attempt another surprise 

Accordingly, at 11 p.m , that officer moved out of camp with 300 men 
of the 9tli Natne Infantry and a troop of the 16th Irregular Cavalry, the 
party w?is conducted b}’ Major James m the direction of Matnm, and up a 
ravine which leads to the Basi Khel villages. At about a mile from Mandan 
a good place of concealment was found, where the detachment remained quiet till 
break of day As soon as the dan n admitted of an examination of the vicinity, 
scouts were placed on all the commanding points, and the approach of the 
cattle awaited, at about 11 am strong guards came out of the village 
and carefully examined eiery hush and ran lie in their front, picquets were 
placed on various lulls upon which low breastworks had been erected, and 
a party even came down a portion of the ravine in which the detachment 
was concealed It was evident that they only anticipated attack from the 
direction of the camp, and they did not suspect that by making a cir- 
cuitous march the detachment could get in rear of them. 

The above precautions having been taken by the Afridis, their cattle 
emerged from the village, and wcie soon grazing on the low bills m fiont of 
it It was not deemed advisable to wait much longer, for the neighing of 
a horse might now have discoveied the detachment, which was not m a 
position to receive a large party m case of attack It therefore moved a 
little farther up the ravine, and then gaming the high ground advanced 
lapidly towards the village, thus intei ceptmg the party that had gone out 
with the cattle 

Major Eld obtained a commanding position in front of the village, and 
parties were sent to collect the cattle, the whole of which was soon on the 
road to camp The Afridis were taken so much by suipnse, that they fled 
precipitately until they gained the lulls in the vicinity of the village, where 
they rallied, and their numbers increasing with incredible speed, they 
attempted to cut off some of the parties returning with the cattle A com- 
pany was detached to cover the latter, and when the animals had been all 
secured, the detachments were called in, the cavalry sent to the rear, and 
the retnement covered by the riflemen of the 9tb All was effected in per- 
fect order, but the Afridis pressed the detachment warmly for about 3 
miles till it had cleared the broken ground At this point the infantry- 
proceeded towards the camp, the cavalry remaining to meet the lull men, 
should they venture on the plain , for this, however, they were not prepared, 
and returned to their village The detachment arrived in camp about 4 pm 

On this occasion Major Eld seemed 1,000 animals, including bullocks 
cows, donkeys, sheep, and milch-goats Three of the Aka Khel were killed, 
one of whom, Gul Khan, was a man of much influence and wealth, and 
8 others were wpunded, but those who were watching state that moie 
were earned away. The loss sustained by the detachment was veiy trifling 
viz , 1 sepoy slightly wounded, and 1 hoise killed i3 ’ 
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ascoBD or rxp editions 


This section of the Aka Khel then evinoed their submission in a mode 
mo«t humilmlmg- to tho Pa than., by aonchng in a dcpn 
tation of their chief women to roe for peace on any 
terms. Major James informed them that he would allow the elders of their 
portion of the tribe to oome to him and state their willingness or otherwise 
to conform to what might be dictated to them, including of course the rosti 
tution of the property plundered at Badabir, and the furtherance of the 
punishment of the remaining portions of the tribe. 

On the 26th March mtollLgenoo having reached Major James that the Aka 
Khel had returned with their cattle to the villages of A lam and Min Khel 
for the purpose of granny he suggested to Colonel Cnugie who had suc- 
ceeded to tho oommand of the troops, the expediency of driving them out of 
those places, and compelling them to grve up the idea of re-settling in the low 
hills without permission, when, too some of their cattle might be secufed. 

CoLmel Craijio’* De*. At midnight, on the 26th March Colonel Cnugie 
ptta. moved off from his camp at Maahu Khel with a foroo 

“"'•‘•to I™ 1 ?:. „ marginally noted. 

Infantry To engage the iiasi Khel and to prevent their 

oth Eeglnrait Nstlm ooming to the assutance of the Aka Khel -a force of 
M 600 Infantry were to move from Fort Mackeeon at 
Infantry^™ 1611 * ^ 2 A- li. towards the village of Zu whilst the Abhor 

a Troopi, lflth Irrogukr men wore to act on the left of this detaohment abovo 


On amving at 61 a.h on the crest of a ridge of hills overlooking those 
occupied by the Aka Khel, Colonel Cnugie who whs acoompamed by Captain 
Jam os Deputy Commissioner detached 300 men of the 4th Native Infantry 
under tho command of Major Patterson to the village of Alam, a short 
distance to our left front, with instructions to destroy it and then rejoin ; 
which was done. 

A party of similar strength from tho 20th Native Infantry under the 
command of Lieutenant Shulaham followed after a «hort interval by the main 
column whs detached to the right to Min Khel, a village upon the Dora, 
the occupants of which fled on the approach of the troops, when the village 
was destroyed, os also a number of wood stacks. 

The miu n oolomn then proceeded towards the hills on which the Aka Khel 
men had posted themselves, covered by the Rifle and Light Companies of tho 
9th and 20th Regiments under the command of Miyor Eld of the former 
corps, (who volunteered for the duty) 

•Die hill* over which the troops had to advance were rocky, most of thorn 
steep and affording complete cover to the enemy, whose numbers amounted it 
was sscertained to 1,000 men and Colonel Cnugie was obliged, from tho 
number of hills they occupied, to throw out additional skirmishers both to 
front and flanks so much so that two-thirds of the infantry were thus employed 
The force advanced about a mile and a half, driving back tho enemy from bill to 
h3l, — the sepoy* behaving most gallantly , and as m their eagerness to close with 
tho enemy they neglected to toko fall advantage of tho cover afforded by tho 
nature of the ground, they suffered more loss than they would otherwise havo 
done. See appendix. 

At 8 a li , seeing that the country in front was apparently much stronger 
than that over which the troops had passed and Captain James being of 
opinion that no advantage would ho gained by procccdiog further, Colonel 
Crmgio decided upon retiring Tho crest of tho hills in tho rear was accord 
inglj occupied successively by skirmishers, and the Mountain Guns sent lack 
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to take up a position on the lange of hills from winch the column had m the 
first instance descended. 

The mam body then began to gradually letne, on which the enemj'- 
leturned m very large numbers, and were enabled, horn their knowledge 
of the ground, to press heavily on the troops, their matchlock fire continuing 
very heavy until the troops neared at 10£ a h. the ridge of hills where the 
Mountain Guns were m position. 

The return march towards camp was commenced at 11 am., skirmishers 
having been previously thrown out to the rear and right flank of the column 
until the ground became sufficiently open for cavalry, when the cavalry undei 
Lieutenant Smith formed the real -guard, but the enemy were too waiy to 
attack the cavalry, only firing a few long shots. 

Colonel Craigie 6aid he was much indebted to all for their steady and 
gallant Conduct, and mentioned the following officers • — 

Captain Brougham, commanding the Mountain Train. 

Major Patterson, commanding Detachment, 4th Regiment Native 
Infantry. 

Captain Taylor, commanding 20th Native Infantry. 

Lieutenant Smith, commanding Detachment, 16th Iiregular Cavalry. 

Lieutenant Barber, Detachment Staff. 

The principal object of the expedition had been fully attained , the Aka 
_ Khel tribes had been driven out of an apparently 

tyor amcss espa . securc retreat, which they could never re-occupy so 
long as they were under blockade, and which would cause them great distress 


APPENDIX. 


Return of Killed and Wounded m action of the Troops under the command of 
Brevet Lieut.-Col. Craigie, c b , on the Kith March 1865. 


Detail 

Killed 

Wounded 

European 

officers. 

Native 

officers. 

§E 

if 

& 

Buglers and 
drummers 

Rank and 
file 

European 

officers 

Native 

officers 

Sergeants and 
havildars 

Buglers and 
drummers 

Rank and 
file 

The Mountain Train . 

• 

• 









Detachment, 4th Rogimont Native Infantry 





c 

1 

1 

1 



t 

Oth Regiment Native Infantry 





8 


• a 



7 

20th Regimont Native Infantry 






• 


I 

- 

1 

Troop, 16th Irregular Cavalry 











Total 





0 

1 

i 

2 


21 







V 





Total killed and wounded 

9 



“y ■* 

25 




Name of Officer wounded 

Major C. Patterson, 4th jNative Infantry, slightly. 
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JietMrn of Amatuaiiion. expended t* actum by tie Troops under tie eomsumd of 
Brevitt Lieut -Col. Craigs 03 , o% tie 27 ti Marti 1866 


Ditail. 

Morrrur Turr IftraJCm 
or Boui d*. 

Inimrm Ca mi 
linn Boors*. 


Bound ihot- 

C*Ttridl« 
bdM,mnU 
nfl*. aarUr*. 

at*. 

The Mountain Tnin _ 

18 

66 



Detachment, 4th Regiment Native Infantry 

- 

- 

76S4 

11461 

Oth Ragiment Native Infantry — 

■ ■ 


0.SW 

II 1 

20th Regiment Native Infantry _ 

1 


»W88 1 

| 27,671 

Troop, 10th Irregular CUralry _ 


iglllj 


70 

Grand Total _ 

18 

M 

41 466 

48,696 


The tribe won then forced to seek a temporary settlement amongst the 

x .„ , Sipah* and at a spot higher up the nver where 

regtr ^ *” there was however, bat very little pasturage for their 

cattle, and they were therefore Boon forced to return to Tfrah. 

Throughout the enauing hot weather bnt little went on, the Aka Khal 
being at their trammer quarters at Tirah. On tho 
Calco*l Edwsidm* B©- return of the cold Beeson, the Ban Khel again camo 
down from their mountains to the plain* bnt the 
Commissioner, Colonel Edwardos, obtained orders to keep up the blockade till 
the tribe aurrendered at discretion. 

The blockade was accordingly resumed, and not a man of the Aka Khel 
section oonld venture into the Peshawar market then' wood tmdo fell into 
the hands of the other mountain tribe* exclusively unusually large demands 
for wood m the publio works raised the pnoe of that article to an unprecedented 
height. 

A boat Deoember the loss of annual profits began to be intolerable, and 
the council of the Aka Khel took into their serious consideration the question 
whether it would be better to moke another burst of devilry upon the frontier, 
m hopes of hang bought off, or to give in and accept any terms that might 
be imposed. 

Consequently, all the police poet* were strengthened and put on the alert 
while this point was under debate. 

Deputations from the Aka Khel went about from hdl to hill beseeching 
the co-operation of neighbouring tribe* in one more campaign, bnt the 
neighbour* had got the wood trade and declined. 

All this while the flocks und herds of the Aka Khel could not ho grazed 
upon the open plain for fear of being surprised by tho polico, and another 
hungry winter van setting in. 

Occasionally a Bam Khel scout, relying on tho neutrality of tho Arbab 
Mahnmand Khan ventured into his estate to get some now* bnt the Arbab 
also bad learnt a lesson and bo seized them one after another Among these 
prisoner* happened to be two loaders — Bilal, son of the notorious thief priest 
Mala Sadlk, and Sultan Mahamand a Si pah refugee 
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The case hemg hopeless, in the middle of Decembei the Aka Khel sent 
in overturns of submission. 

But looking back to the origin of these annoyances, the Commissioner 
now determined to transfer the charge of Bnsi Khel relations to Kohat, so 
that one Deputy Commissioner should not be played off against anothei. 
The Basi Khel ambassadors were therefore referred to Captain Henderson, 
to whom instructions were sent to accept their overturns of peace on the 
following conditions . — 

1 stly — A fine of Es 2,500 

2 ndly — Forfeiture of all black-mail for the future. (They had a Rs. 600 
share of the Kohat Bass allowances ) 

3 idly . — Refund to Government of all lewards paid for capturing members 
of the tribe 

Affce^ the usual number of “ deputations/' and excuses, and evasions, 
the terms dictated by Captain Hendeison at Kohat were agreed to by the tube 

Still Colonel Edwardes refused to take off the blockade until the payment 
of the fine The tribe urged, that if allowed to bring their wood to market 
at Peshawar, they would realize the amount immediately , but that officer 
replied that justice required the fine to be paid before the shghtest kindness 
was shown to them 

They then pioposed to pay m wood, and as the Executive Engineer 
required all he could get, it was settled that they might deliver wood to the 
amount of that fine at two out-posts, — one bemg Badabir, the scene of their 
crime 

But, remarked Colonel Edwardes, “getting a fine out of Afndis, is 
getting blood out of stone 33 There was no alacrity m paying up even with 
the certainty that they could not get at the Peshawar maiket till it was done. 
With heavy hearts and at lazy intei vals they brought in the loads, but at 
last, seeing the cold season di awing to a close, they made up their minds to 
part with the rupees ; even then they came repeatedly with Rs. 600 short, 
Rs 300 short, Rs. 50 short, or a security for Rs 20. however, at last the 
contest ended by about 49 of the Maliks coming m and depositing the cash 
in two leathern bags upon the floor, and the blockade was at once removed, and 
the Basi Khel bullocks streamed into Peshawar 

Thus, said Colonel Edwardes, ended the struggle of the Akha Khel Afndis 
with a settled Government. Instead of haughtily exacting from the British 
black-mail for the safety of the Kohat road, they paid a judicial fine foi a 
highway robbery 

They estimated their own losses as follows . — 



Rs 

A 

P 

Yalue of cattle taken by us in various reprisals 

9,600 

0 

0 

Half a cold season’s wood trade lost in 1855, average piofits 

25,000 

O 

0 

Nearly a whole season m 1856 . 

40,000 

O 

0 

Pine on submission 

2,600 

0 

0 

Ransom of prisoners 

120 

0 

0 

Total loss 

77,120 

0 

0 

Deduct plunder realized by the Aka Khel m attack on 




Lieutenant Hamilton’s camp 

5,000 

0 

0* 

Actual loss to the tribe in the campaign 

72,120 

0 

0 


* The loss was estimated by Lieutenant Hamilton to be in public and pnvnte property 
Es 10,121-9 9 , but much was lost m the night, and carried off by straggbDg albes from other 
tribes 

I 1 
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That tins is not on exaggerated estimate, will be at onoe evident from the 
following rough calculation — 


The Aha Khel tribe mimben about _ _ 

The poorest ha* 1 bullock, the richest 8 or 10} take them all round 
nt 8 bollooki _ 

Load of wood for each bullock 2 rmrandj ^ 

Average value of dry and green wood, 4 maondj 
Value of each journey _ 

They «ay they come Into market erery fourth day but «*y nx 

journey « a month realized monthly _ _ 22/flO rnpcea 

Tie aenacm kata for atx month' and would yield therefore — 1,86,000 rupee* 
Deduct for oiponae*, bullock* left at home, and other cmaualbea, 

one-half - - - 67 600 rupee* 


2.500 men 

7.500 bullock* 
16/KW mairodi 

1 rupee 
8 760 rupoea 


leaving Its. 68 000 annual profit, which corresponds very closely to their 
own assertion that they never go back for the Bummer to TIrah with less tha n 
Rs 60,000 in hand r 

It may therefore fairly be said that the Akn Khel were as severely punish 
ed for the Bodabir atrocity as if they had been British subjects 

An agreement was then entered into with the A bn Khel, by which they 
bound themselves, in addition to paying the above fine, to abstain from raids, 
not to harbour refugees and criminals in disputes with British subjects, to 
refer the matter to oar tribunal, &c. 


Tile reason of the Bam Khel having been originally admitted to a share 
in the pass allowances, was in oonsequonoe of their 
Ternment, ^ °~ claiming a portion of land called Kalamsadn, extend 

mg from Kotkai to Aimal Chabutra, and it was m 
oonsequenoo of the constant fighting on this piece of land between the Bam 
Khel and Akhorwals that Captain Coke made the arrangement that the 
former should reomve Ra 800 out of the allowance of the latter Tins 
allowance was afterwards increased out of the Ban gash allowance to Eg COO, 
but was now forfeited by their misconduct. 

In 1869 the Bam Knel again came forward with their claim to theKalam 
tad ft, and consequent share of the allowances. In February 1860 an agreement 
was made, by which both parties bound themselves to refrain from fightingon 
the road near the disputed ground for five years. This was afterwords ox 
tended to ono year more February 1866 Dia Dates had also boen going on 
for some time between two sections of the Athor village! about the relative 
proportion in which the share of each should be paid. 

These and the Bam Khel dispute had caused fighting in tho pass about 
Akbor, ond the Commissioner being unable to reduce thorn to come to somo 
agreement, the pass wns closed ana allowances stopped. And it was not until 
October 1806 that these differences oonld bo ad/nsted. 

But the Busi Khel and Hasn Khel still continued their opposition to tho 
terms offered them and the Bam Khol demanded a right of interference in 
the management of tho pass unwarranted by former usage. For their oon 
ttunaoy tho tribe were deWred from access to British territory, when after 
a brief interval they submitted and on consideration of their renouncing their 
claim to tho disputed tract of Kalamsada, the allowance heretofore paid them 
os guardians of the Kohnt Pass was increased from Its 000 to lie 1,000 per 
annum 
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SECTION VI. 


Demonstration agamst the Hasn Ehel Section of the Adam Khel Afridis, 1867. 


In 1866 the Hasn Eliel, having 1 insolently refused to make reparation foi a 

senes oi outrages committed against British subieets 
c rcgors azc ccr. m British terntoiy, were subjected to a stuet blockade. 

After the institution of the blockade more outrages weie peipetiated a 
policeman on duty at an out-post was earned off by a band led by a notorious 
Hasn Khel freebooter , a party of pohce were fired at while patrolling , shots 
weie fired at our posts, lastly, the Government mail, enioute from the Indus 
to Kobat, was plundered on the high road by men of the Hasn Khel. 

The council of the tribe weie then summoned to Peshawar, but at the 
_ , , „ , , „ „ , end of ten days they firmly dechned, by letter, to 

* J give way on the points at issue 

27 idly — They sent delegates to the Basi Khel tribe, closed their feud with 
them, and established an alliance with them 
Srdlg — They promised, and made no seciet of it, that when the Basi 
Khel attacked the village of Akkor, they would co-opeiate with 
them by occupying m force a position m the Afndi Pass, in view to 
cutting off the othei villages m the pass, and preventing their 
assisting Akhoi 

4 tUly. — A mixed baud of 60 Kandaos and Gadia Khel collected to surprise 
the small post of Aimal Chabutia, only returning as they found the 
garnsou on the alert 

In the meanwhile preparations for then eoeicion had been going on, and 
the following force was assembling — 


Field Force 


McGregor’s 

Gazetteer 

Report by Colonel 
Allgood, Assistant 
Quarter Mastor Go 
neral 


Royal Horse Artillery 
Peshawar Mountain Battery 
5§-mcli Mortars 
Sappers and Miners 
19th Bengal Cavalry 
42nd Royal Highlandeis 
l-19th Regiment 
23rd Native Infantry . 

24th Native Infantry 
28th Native Infantry 
45th Native Infantry 


Hazaia Mountain Battery 
Squadron, 3rd Bengal Cavaliy 
6th Gurkhas 
20th Native Infantry .. 
Guide Infantry 


Men 

84 
143 

21 

88 

300 

104 

400 

617 

577 

561 

85 

148 

148 

624 

690 

601 


Guns ■” 

4 

4 

2 


I Under the com- 
I mnnd of Colonel 
f Bright, c b , l-19th 
I Regiment 


J Under the com- 
( mand of Colonel S 
C J Browne, o B , 
\ Guide Corps. 


These preparations, however, soon changed the aspect of affaus The Hasn 
Khel who had hitheito mistaken forbeaianee foi weakness or indiffeienee, on 
perceiving the preparations for then chastisement at once submitted uncon- 
ditionally to the teims imposed upon them, and gave hostages foi then futiue 
good conduct. 
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Hie happy result of this affair, wbioh at one time appeared could not bo 
Oorenmxmt letter brought to a termination without extreme measures, 

was in the opinion of the Government of India 
attributable to the firm yet temperate measures adopted throughout and the 
Governor General in Council desired that the cordial thanks of Government 
might be conveyed to Brigadier \Vilde, as., for the valuable mw stance which 
he was able to give by his advice , and to Major Pollock, Major General 
Hoyley, c. b,. Air D McNabb, and Lieutenant Cangnan. 

Concluding Bmarka. 

Since the settlement in 1 867 the pas* has not agum been closed. In 1870 
Lord Mayo rode through it on his way to Kohat, and a few day* after, on 
the night of the 16th April 1870, 2 muleteers and a servant of Captain 
Stamforth were murdered, in the mo*t cowardly and brutal manner in oold 
blood, while all the property they had with them was plundered The mur- 
derers belonged to Zorgun and Bosti Khel Captain Macaulay, Deputy Com 
missionor of Kohat, at once seized all the men and property of the pen, and 
by the evening of the game day had Ra. 10,000 worth of property in hi* 
possession consisting principally of camels laden with salt. The surrender of 
the criminals was tnen demanded by the Deputy Commissioner, but not 
acquiesced m by the Afndis, when in hen they were offered tho following 
terms 1st, the destruction of Malik Baahu's vfllAue , 2nd, the destruction of 
Shir Dil s (one of the murderers) house in Zargun Khel 3rd, the destruction of 
Yasin's (another murderer) house in Bosti Khel 4th, the prohibition against 
ever ngom building these without the permission of Government, 6th, tho 
expulsion of the 9 criminals from tho pas* for one year , 0th tho payment of 
Re 1,000 by each of the murderers os compensation for the blood of tho 
murdered men. These terms were agreed to after some demur and earned out 
under the superintendence of Ata Mohamad, brother of Bahadur Shir , the 
compensation was also paid Security having been taken for the future good 
behaviour of the criminals, the pass was declared reopened after having been 
closed far ten days. One of the murderers, however Isoxr Ah of the Zokha 
Khel was not m eluded m this arrangement, and on 7th August of the same 
year ho was captured by the villagers of Akhor brought in, and hong on the 
19th on the crest of the Kohat Kotal. 






CHAPTER VIII. 


' SECTION I 
The Bangash Tribe. 

The Bangashes are a tube of Pathans, who inhabit the Miranzai Valley as well 

as tlie valley of Kobat m British teintory, and the 
McGregor s Gazetteer valley of Kuram m Afghanistan. 

Th« Bangashes have suffered a good deal at different times from the raids 
of their neighbouis, — the Oiakzais, Tuns, and Vazins , the Bangash formerly 
.owned the whole of Kuram 

The Empeioi Baber (1504) enumerates Bangash as one of the fourteen 
provinces then dependent on Kabul, so that the settlement of the Bangash 
tnbe is of very ancient date. 

The country of the Bangash is divided into “ Uliali/* or upper, and 

“ Sifkah,” 01 lowei Upper Bangash has always 
Report by Colonel } 3cen considered a dependency of Kabul, and extends 
^ , a 3 from the Pewai Kotal (Pass) at the head of the 

Kuram Valley to the boundary of Billand Khel at the head of the Mnanzai 
Valley Lower Bangash has at the same time always been a dependency of 
Peshawar, and beginning with Billand Khel on the Kuram, extends to Gandiali 
below Kohat , all Miranzai therefore, whether Upper or Lower, belongs to the 
Lower Bangash It is now about seventeen geneiations since Miran, one of 
the Upper Bangashes, came from Kuiam and took possession of the country 
thus defined A glance at the two first generations of his descendants will 
give a key to the distribution of both Upper and Lower Miranzai 
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Miran consideied the land as Rs 3,000 or shares, and’ distubuted them 


among Ins six sons — 
Billand 

500 shares 

Dar Samund 

500 „ 

Buddu 

500 „ 

Mir Abmud 

. 500 „ 

All Sher 

500 „ 

Hassan 

. 500 „ 
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Upper Miranzai 


f Lower Miranzai 
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It was ftbont four generations back that Tuns first begun to take root m Ban 
gnah , but little by little they have gradually dispossessed the Bangush until 
these now say they have only Shilofxan and Ziran under the hills, anti Am 
Khel in the plains, that are free , the rest 1 a in the hands of the Tuns, and the 
Bangush have been reduced to the position of dependants. Now, every Ban 
gash is obbged to attach himself to a powerful Tun, who is culled his "rraik 
and who pro tecta him from other Tuns. If a Bongs ah leaves a son or a 
brother, the property is gen orally allowed to descend by lnhentanoe bat often 
not, the Ilangnsii naik declaring it a lapsed estate. The Bangashes of Shilofzan 
aod Ziran, who are strong in numbere and position, hold their own, but none 
of them can travel about the rest of Kurnm without hiking a Tun safa 
conduct. 

The Bangash of Kurnm join in all the Tun ware, but not often in raids if 
they are summoned and fail to join, they are fined when the expedition Is over 

The Bahgasbee are all of the S hiah persuasion of the ilahomedan faith and 
are Gar m politics Agha Abbas a Persian mentions that he had often met 
Bangaahea performing the pilgrimage to Mis had of their great saint (pir), 
Mndat Shah, and they appear to hold him m extraordinary reverence. If they 
ore seated and his name is mentioned, they immediately nfie and press the 
four finger* of their nght hand, half closed, first to their bps and then to their 
foreheads. 

'fhe last census of the Panjnb showed the number of the Bangush m our 
territory to be 81 74-1 souls. 

They are not thought much of os soldiers compared to other Pathnns. 

During the Kohnt Paxs difficulties in 1863, the Bangaihes camo forward 
and asserted their right to the crest of the Kotal Pass as u part of their own 
boundaries They assorted that m olden timoe they had received an allowance 
from the Mahomed* n Emperor*, and they had viewed the usurpation of Bnhmat 
Khan Ornkxrn, (he bang *hief of a distant clan ) os an injury and indignity, 
and they therefore asked to be allowed the responsibnty of that portion of 
the pass from the Kohai side to the top of the Kotal on the same emoluments 
as were enjoyed by Rahmat Khan. Then- offer was accepted with the result! 
already shown. 

The Zaimnkhts- 

The Zaimukhts are a tribe of Afghans who m habit the hills between Mlranxai 
and Kuram They are divided into Khwmdod Khel 
lIcGftgor'* (Hntuer it ahomadsai 

The country of the Zaimukht Afghans m*y be described os a tract about 
26 mile* long lying between two ranges of mountains, which are connected 
by the water-shed fine having three slopes, enoh with its distract lino of 
drainage. Die first forms the Shnknli stream, and has on its banks tho 
villages of Torn wan Dumhakai kosta, Zaowor, Spirkot, and Tbannj 
the seoond forms the San^roba n volet, near the sources of which cro 
the two largest villages m the district, Mnnattu and Chrarnk, besides 
Tanna, Sangroba, Hadmeloh, and Dolrngn sprinkled along its banks while 
the thirdiuope contains the villages of Gawakhi Dorahmela, and Dolraga 
(tho two last belonging to the Orakzai tribes,) on tho deep ravines which 
fnll into the Kuram River in Makhczai 

Them country is generally covered with jungle and cultivation is only to 
bo seen in the immediate vioraity of villages, owing cbieflv to tho number of 
internal blood feuds in this clan which preclude the possibility of ognculturtal 
operations being earned on at any distance from support 
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The Zaimuklits aie physically a fine looking, powerful race, forming' m 
this respect a striking contiast to their Tuu neighbours They aie on the 
Samal side of politics, and are said to he the descendants of a tube of Tor 
Tanns, who immigrated fiom their own countiy and colonized this nook. 
They do not move about so much as other tubes, but lemam m their villages 
all the year lound They are at feud with the Bangashes, but are friendly 
with the Orakzais 

Aglia Abbas says, they have fiom 20 to 30 forts, and breed large numbeis 
of mules 

There is a bitter blood feud between the two sections of this tribe, but a 
truce was concluded between them in 1866 by the efforts of the Mnanzai 
people. The Khwaidad Khel own the village of Torawan, m Miranzai, 
and pay a revenue of Rs 1,000 to Government. They aie responsible for 
then clansmen living m independent terntoiy. 

They have never given much trouble except on one occasion, when the 
Toiawaris refused to pay then revenue, which will be alluded to hereafter, but 
their conduct doubtless is owing to the very consideiable hold we have on 
them. Trade with Kuram and Kabul by the Pewar route almost entirely 
passes through the Zaimukht Hills, and the tribe derives much benefit fiom 
the fees levied for the safe conduct (badragga) of caravans Travellers save a 
day’s march by taking the route through this country m going from Kohat 
to Kuram, but they have to pay heavily for a badragga 

The villages of the Zaimukhts are generally open, but have towers. They 
aie made of stone, and have flat roofs. 


The Miranzai Valley 


Miranzai is a division of the Kohat District, compiismg the valleys of the 

. r n _ ,, Hangu Rivei and the Shakali Rivei fiom Rais to 

McGregor g Gazetteer Thall and betwccll thc Zalmukbt and Oiakzai Hl lls 


and those of the Khataks Its noith bouudary luns with that of the Kohat 
District fiom Akaclior on the Kuiam River to the ndge north of Hangu ; 
then down it to Rais , then generally along the foot of the hills south of 


Ibrahimzai Togh, Mahamud Klioja, Stunzai Mamuzai, to the Kuiam River, 
whence to Akachor The length of the country thus bounded is 40 miles, 
and the breadth 7 to 3 miles 


It consists of numerous small, cncumscubed, and well-cultivated valleys, 
m which the plane, poplar, willow, fig and mulberry, together with the apple, 
apricot, and other orchard trees, flourish abundantly , whilst, on the othei 
hand, the lavmy wastes of the upper division are coveied with a brushwood of 
the wild olive, the wild privet, the jujube, mimosa, and other thorny bushes, 
broken here and there by grassy tracts, — the summer grazing grounds of 
the Vazms, who wandei Rom one to the other with their families and flocks 
The dwarf palm abounds all over Miranzai, and is applied to a variety of 
useful purposes by the inhabitants. 

The wealth of the inhabitants consists principally of cattle, goats, and 
sheep Of these, the cows are a lean and dwaif breed, and produce but httle 
milk A good number of horses are bred m different parts of Miranzai The 
' soil, which is for the most part gravelly, with only a scanty deposit of 
alluvium, was not much cultivated, before British rule, owing to constant 
feuds among the inhabitants, who are Bangash, as well as the scarcity of watei. 

A considerable portion of the cultivation is dependent on the rams for 
ii ligation That which is regularly irrigated by aitificial means, is watered 
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by streams i Racing from spring*, or from tanks of ram water m the neigh- 
bourhood. Wheat, barley, and poise, are gathered m the spring harvest, and 
millet, madgo, pulse, and ootton, in the autumn harvest. 

At the time of the Sikh We, Miranzm, which is an extension of the 
UoDn^’. rww vnUe y of a °d which wa* under Kohat, was 

held together with Lower Miranau by Sultan Mahmud 
Kh a n On the annexation of the Punjab, however being an outlying 
territory, it was overlooked when the rest, of Kohat wa* taken possession 
of The Kabul Government then lost no time m arranging for the ooan 

C i of Himnrai whioh appeared to have been vacated. So Sirdar Anm 
, Governor of the Knram Province, m 1861 summoned the Mminnn n 
to surrender, but they petitioned the British to molnde them m Kohat. 

Their roquet t was acceded to and in August 1861 a proclamation was 

„ _ , . „ , issued declaring Upper Miranzai a portion of the 

L»puun b uspon. Kohat District, and at the same tame orders were sent 
to each village that, in case of attack, they were to aid each other with all 
their disposable men, at they were quite able to protect themselves from any 
Vuxin or Orakxm inroads, — the village of Km having, in 1848, successfully 
reeis tod for three months the attacks of 8,000 Vanns. 

For 14 years there had boon no rule m Miraoxai, and even before that 
time it had only been controlled by the presence of a large force which came 
down to collect revenue and to destroy The people were entirely lawless, 
constantly engaged in blood fends with each other, and the more considerable 
fights between the Ghar and Samil factions. 

Tho seven Miranxai villages could turn out, if united, 8,600 foot and 200 
horse. The relations of these villages with each other and with the neigh 
bonnng tribes,* were as follow — 

The village of Billand Khel, situated on the right bank of the Knram River, 
and which belonged to the Bad a Khel Bangash, had up to 1861 been a portion 
of Miranxai but as the river was now declared by the Government to do tho 
Bntuh boundary, it w*j given up 

This village was entirely m the power of the Kabal Khel and Malik Shir 
Vanns, who had during the preceding 60 year* by purchase or mortgage, 
possessed themselves of the greater portion of the lands 

Thall was also a village of the Bad a Khel Bangash it was at fend with 
B illan d Khel and was always assisted by a tribe of Turis from Knram to tho 
extent, if neoesesry, of 1,600 or 2,000 men. The Turis were at feud with the 
Vanns. 

Dor Samund was continually being attacked by the Zoimokhta and Vanns 
and Torawan villages Torawan, situated at the entrance of the Zaimnkht 
Valley although nominally Bangash was in reality Zaimnkht, and was on tho 
beit terms with the Vanns. Although the inhabitants only number COO, 
they were backed by the whole Zaimnkht Valley 
Colonel Edwmnla’ Report, ^^out 120 years ago the Zaimnkht Afghans had 
taken this commanding site, and hence a perpetual blood fend raged between 
the Zaimnkht and Bangash "With the exception of Torawan, all tho villages 
wore walled and defended with towers, but it was donbtfnl if they would stand 
mach battering from 9 pounders they could all be approached with field guns, 
but there were hamlets of the villages in tho hill* whore Mountain Gona were 
required such as, Chnpon, Zergorm, Dolniga and Adhmoln. 

• An Bcrount of tb* Tnrii is gfrm in Section IV of this ClmpUr ind an * croon t of tlyj 
OrsVaii Bad Vaxiris will b* found in Chapins IX sad X. 
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In his report on Miranzai in 185 5* Major Edwardes, after alluding to the 
extraordinary fertility of the soil, said that, as usual, man's angry passions’ 
were the only curse in the country, and thus described its state. — The patches 
of cultivation around the villages were very small in comparison with the 
extent of rich aiable land lying waste on account of feuds. The plough 
worked as far as the lifle reached. The men of Nariab could not turn to 
account the rich land which lay before them, because the Zaimukht mteilopers 
of Torawan were always on the look out to plunder and kill — Torawan did 
not venture to steal more of the open country, because there the Bangashes 
of Naiiab could reach them. — Dar Samund had abandoned its best lands at 
Mammuzai and Gundiawr, because they lay m the paths of the Vazin camps, 
and then- feuds with the Zaimukhts compelled them to concentrate*. — Thai! 
was reduced to one-fourth of its culturable lands, leaving three-fourths to the 
vengeance of the Vazins. — Kahi alone was comparatively out of harm's way, 
and its cultivation was proportionally extensive But Kahi also has its feuds. 

Major Edwardes lelates the following anecdote as illustrating the then 
lawless state of the valley — 

‘ e Brigadier Chamberlain and I one morning sat under a tiee at one of the 
hamlets on the hill behind Nariab, (I think it was Shinowri,) and the lusty 
Alizai Malik of the place told us he was on the look out to catch the men 
of Kahi, for they were one dead man ahead of Jnm We asked oui host, (who 
had brought his charpoy for us to sit on,) how such a big man could sleep on 
such a little bed He said, it had the advantage of making a man sleep 
hght with his knees up, and if a row took place in the night, he could 
turn out in an instant, but once a man sti etched his legs full length, there 
was no waking him.” 

The marked peculiarity of TJppei Miranzai was its being m immediate 
contact with four powerful independent tubes, — the Oiakzais, Zaimukhts, Tuns, 
and the Vaziris 

The Orakzais were kept quiet by privileges of grazing and cultivation 
on the Bangash slope of the Samana Range. These accorded to one branch of 
Orakzais, kept off all others. 

The Tuns of Kuram weie not unfriendly to the Bangashes, and were 
mdeed the sworn allies of Thall against their mutual enemies, the Vaziris 

The Zaimukhts and Vazins had hitheito leagued together to squeeze 
Miranzai between them, and they formed the great difficulty of the valley. 
They had a common end m view, mz., to provide for their own hungry, land- 
less tnbes m the rich plains of the Bangash land-owners. The transition from 
pastoral to agncultural, from migration to settlement, was the invariable law 
which both Zaimukht and Vazni were obeying The Zaimukht had got into 
the heart of the valley and settled at Torawan, but he wanted more land for 
his countrymen still left upon the mountain. He harried Nanab and Dar 
Samund with feuds, and prevented cultivation. — That being the first step, 

* Tho food with the Vaziris commenced thus about 1842 — 

The Vazin herds were grazing before Knhi, when Sirdar Mahomed Azim Khan sent a 
party of Durtun horse to plunder them This party masked Dor Samund by leaving their grass- 
cutters and ynbus there, to mark out a large camp, and to pretend thnt the Sirdar himself was 
coming with a force, of which this was only the vanguard This kept Dar Samund quiet Tho 
Durarus came hack with a large spoil, and then the grass-cutters joined them, and all went back to 
Kuram Tho Vaziris considered that the Dar Samund men were accomplices, and ought to have 
sent word , and from that time tho feud had raged The village was too strong for the Vazins to 
take , but they looked out for Mahks and killed them m the fields The men of Dar Samund did not 
kill the Vazins when they caught them unawares, being afraid to do so This thej told the Com- 
missioner themsehes 
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appropnatton of the deserted fields gradually followed. The Vann prooees 
was at the eame time hastened by greater strength- The Zamrakhts were under 
5,000, the Varans were a nation of whom the mare branches that were within 
reach of Mimniai could mm ter fall 12 000 About October they deeoendod 
from their summer pastures in the Sulim an Bunge, and putting their ootmtless 
flocks and herds before them, they crossed the Krrram and dispersed to their 
favorite haunts. The Kabal Khel took the oountry between Mmunai and 
Bano, a series of grassy table-lands elevated and concealed from casual 
observation by rugged hills The Tan Khel plunged into Khatak The 
Khojul Khel overran ifiransai. — The stream was irresistible if any village 
had injured them, they drove theor whole herds into the cultivation, and 
destroyed it in a few hours. Year after year they thus keep waste large tracts 
belonging to Thall and Bar Sam and, snd waited patiently tall they could 
occupy and settle without resistance. 1 
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SECTION II. 

The Expedition to Miranzai under Captain J. Coke, 1851 

At the end of September 1851, the Vazins collected near Billand Khel for 
, the purpose of attacking Dar Samund ; and although 

ap am 'o s epo , ^heir advance had been cheeked by Kwajah Mahomed 
Khan, the Khatak Chief, who had assembled his people for the purpose, it 
became advisable to move troops into the valley, not only for the dispersion 
of the Vazins, but to enable the Deputy Commissioner to make a circuit of 
this part of his district, to settle the revenue, and to arrange a system of 
defence amongst the villagers, who were, as already shewn, many of them at 
feud with each other. The following force accordingly marched from Kohat 
under Captain Coke on the 4th October • — 

The 1st Panjab Cavalry under Lieutenant Daly. 

8 Guns, No. 1 Panjab Light Field Battery, under Lieutenant Sladen. 

^ Company, Panjab Sappers. 

1st Panjab Infantry, Captain Coke. The force being augmented m 
Miranzai by — 

145 Horse, 

510 Foot, 

under Kwajah Mahomed Khan. 

For the protection of Kohat the following troops were left 
1 Troop, 1st Panjab Cavalry. 

8 Guns, No 1 Panjab Light Field Battery. 

4th Panjab Infantry. 

The column proceeded to Kui, Nanab, Torawan, and Dar Samund, up to 
which place the troops were well received, and not was a shot fired On arriving 
at Thai! there was some firing at the picquets , and at Billand Khel, where the 
column was halted from the 26th to the 80th, both inclusive, this increased 
considerably and was continued nightly. On the night of the 30th, intelli- 
gence was brought of the Vaziris bemg assembled m force, and during that 
night there was a sharp attack on the picquets, especially on that held by 
Kwajah Mahomed Khan's Khataks , but as the picquets were placed a great 
distance from camp, and were protected by a breastwork, the attacks were 
repulsed without loss. During the day no attempts were made on the camp, 
but one of Kwajah Mahomed Khan’s horsemen on guard with the giass- 
cutters was killed, and two camp followers cut up. In these night attacks 
there was no doubt the villagers of Billand Khel took part with the Vazins 

On the return of the column to Thail on the 31st, attacks were agam made 
on the picquets at night but with more spmt than before, and it was found 
necessary to aid one of the picquets on a hill near camp with some shells 
from the battery. As there was no doubt the villagers were here also impli- 
cated, they were warned that, if the attacks were repeated, their village would 
be burnt. 

The necessary civil arrangements having been made m regard to revenue, 
&c., and hostages having been taken from certain villages, the force returned 
to Kohat on 12th November, after much hard work and unpleasant night duty. 

Casualties 

1 Sepoy, 1st Panjab Infantry! , ,, , 

1 Levy Sowar . j e * 

1 Sepoy, 1st Panjab Infantry, wounded. 
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SECTION in 


Second Expedition to Miranzai under Brigadier Chamberlain, 1855 

Bot, although tho people of Miranxm had petitioned to be included m the 
ILtfcEdwrfrf Expert tioy wem in thar heart, hortfle to tho 

British Government, as indeed they Tiers to any 
Government whatever Thus, after the return of the force under Captain Coko 
in 1861, Mmrarai was as unsettled aa ever ‘ 

In 1864 it was reported that no revenue had been paid by certain village* 
for three years, that two of the largest of the Hangu villages on tho 
Hinraxal border had botaken to arms for the settlement of a dispute arising 
ant of some ordinary judicial proceeding of the criminal court at Kohat ana 
that the mnliks when summoned to answer for the affray had refused to obey 
tho order of tho Deputy Commissioner, going off instead to Mmmxai and 
Kuram. The Deputy Commissioner wrote, that the valley was fast becoming 
tho asylum of all the robbers and murderers of the Kohat and the adjoining 
diBtnots, who looked upon it as a place the Government were either afraid or 
unable to control That the Vann, Tun, Zaimukht, and Orakzai triba, 
joined with tho village* of Mi ran mi, and made that valley a rendezvous, 
from whence t hey could naaemblo to plunder all the well -disposed villages on 
tho Hangu and Khafnfc frontier at the aama time the distance of Kohat from 
the Tuns and others, rendered any pursuit unavailing 

And yet the moment the people of Miranxnt were threatened from without, 

_ , . they were loud in their colls for aid, urging absurd 

CMrfCW-lontf.lrttor p^t 

It was therefore determined by the Government of India that an ex 
peditaon should be sent to enforce the submission of the hfiramai villages. ^ 
The force whioh was to take part in the expedition consisted of — 

4th Fan jab Cavity 

No 8 Panjsb Light Held Battery 

Detachment, Punjab Sappers VFrom Kohat. 

1st Panjab Infantry 

8rd do do. J 

Scinde Bifle Corps from Derail Iimal K ha n. 

Detachment, No 1 Panjab Light 
Field Battery, with 8 Mountain 
Guns, from Banu. 

■Wing, 68th Gurkhas, from Bawal Pindi 
Six elephants with gear for the transport of the guns and howitzers, No. 3 
Panjab Light Field Battery, were ordered from Pcahawar only animals with 
good sound" feet were to be selected. 

Kohat was to bo held under the command of Captain Green, 2nd Paujab 
Infantry, by — 

4th Company, 8th Battalion, Foot ArtiDeiy, from Peshawar 

1 Sqcadron, 3rd Panjab Cavalry from Banu. 

Head 00014071 ' Wing 2nd Panjab Infantry, then nt Kolia t. 

Wing, 1st Sikh Local Infantry, from Peshawar 
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As the out-post of Bahadur Khel was situated ou the borders of the 
Vazuis, against whom the tioops might have to act, its stiength was 
iuci eased by — 

1 Troop, 3id Panjab Cavalry, fiom Banu. 

30 Boot Artillery men fiom Kohat 

4- Companies, 2nd Panjab Infantry, from Kohat. 

The posts of Nauand Lattamar weie held by one company infantry, and 
10 and 28 sabres respectively. 

The cavalry were to take 100 rounds ammunition per man, the infantry 

. , 200 rounds, with the exception of the 66th Gurkhas, 

Ammunition r 

which had 120 rounds per man. 

The requisite number of camels for carriage, in excess of that kept up by 
regiments, was to be got from the civil authonties, as well as for 15 seers of 
baggage per man. 

As there was only one British officer with each of the Panjab Light 
Field Batteries, the services of two Artillery Officers fiom Peshawar weie 
made available for duty with the artillery proceeding to Miranzai. 

On the 4th April the Expeditionary Foice (vide appendix) was assembled. 

To subjugate such a people as the Miranzais, two courses were open, — 
__ ™ „ , either to march in and punish them by force of arms 

njor war es eport without asking any questions, or fiist to offer them the ‘ 
alternative of giving full and reasonable satisfaction 

The Commissioner did not think the former would be just, because these people 
had been less accustomed to the requisitions of a regular Government than any 
other on the frontier It had never been their habit to pay tribute annually. 
They used to be left utterly alone for several years, and then a Barakzai Sndar 
would come from Kohat with a force and exact all he could by violence and 
plunder It therefore seemed unreasonable to expect them all at once to pay 
regularly and behave well, and, as a matter of policy, it was unwise to 
weaken our own subjects Alieady had the rich plain of Upper Miranzai 
been encroached on by hungry mountain tribes , and to level a village, or 
decimate its fighting men, would be only to let m a new stream of enemies 
from the hills We desired to interfere m Miranzai as little as possible,, and 
to keep it as a barrier on our frontier. Our pohcy therefore was not to weaken 
it, but to keep it strong. For these leasons it was determined to give the 
people every opportunity of satisfying the demands of Government without 
using force 

The force marched from Kohat on the 4th April 1855 in progress to 
Mnanzai, arriving at Togue on the 7th. The head men of all the villages 
were formally summoned to come in at Togue, which is a few miles only from 
the border of Upper Miranzai In the course of two days they all presented 
themselves, except the Maliks of Torawan, which was supposed to indicate 
that the Zaimukht interlopers who had settled m that village were the least 
inclined to be dictated to On the 11th the troops moved to Kahi, where a halt 
of five days was made 

Immediately on arrival at Kahi, . the Brigadier and Commissioner recon- 
noitied the village. 

The men turned out and stood on their houses during the reeonnoissance, 
and conversed in a very mdependent tone when spoken to , but no collision 
took place. In the evening the missing Maliks of Torawan also came in, and 
in a full durbar all the chiefs of the valley were informed of the respective 
quotas of revenue which eveiy milage would have to pay , that the arrears of 
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tie last three years would be ngidly exacted, and that fines would also be levied 
for every c rimin a l offence that stood against them. They submitted to these 
terms with the air of men who would have resisted if they could, end they 
then dispersed to their several villages to make arrangements. 

It appeared the Torn wan men had sent emwanes to the camp at Toguo 
to see the strength of the force, and that the report being “just a little too 
much,” the maBka hod come m One of the Maliks of Kahi, m a friendly 
chat with Brigadier Chamberlain, went further and said to him, ‘ We could 
manage this force, but wo don't know what is behind." 

The strictest discipline was enforced in camp No plundering of any 
land was allowed. Bvmrthing required was fairly bought and paid for, and 
the people seeing themselves protected, instead of robbed (is they had always 
been by the Barakxais), soon took oonfldenoe; and old men, women, and 
children, might be seen bringing wood into the camp to sell, and fearlessly 
bargaining with the soldiers. On two successive nights a few shots were fired 
at tho advanced cavalry pioquets the villagers were suspected and on bong 
warned by the Deputy Commissioner that the village wduld be fired if the 
practice was continued, it at onoo oeased. Arriving at Nanab on the 17th, 
tho troops were halted there till the 27th On the night of the arrival at 
Nanab, a camel man who hail left camp contrary to the strictest orders was 
killed within 300 yards of tho village. 

It was at first proposed to surround the village and demand the surrender 
of the murderer, but as it whs satisfactorily shown that it had been tho work 
of a Zaimukht, to which tribe the destruction of Nanab would have been tho 
greatest triumph, it was spared 

Tho picquets were here fired on nightly, but with a worao result to the 
enemy than to the troopfl, ns the latter were protected with breastworks, and 
of tho farmer the son of a Zaimukht Malik was mortally wounded, besides 
other losses to the enemy 

On the 28th the troops marched to Dar Samund vid Tom wan, that the 
defences of that place might be examined. Lieutenant Lumaden, the Deputy 
Assistant Quarter Master General, who had gone on to mark out the ground near 
Dar Samund, was fired on from the hills near the village by Zahnukhts. The 
camp was pitched aa fax from the hills and broken ground as possible and being 
well protected by picquets in “Sangars, it was not annoyed here at night. 

On the evening of the 20th April some 4 000 Afridia took up their posi 
tion on the top of n mountain in rear of the village of Dar Samund and to 
the front of the oamp, and there passed the night over their watch fires, hav 
ing previously given out that it was there intention to make a night attack 
upon the camp The nuyonty of the enemy were Afndis of the Khnihar 
Ranges, but the Basi Khel were of the number 

Their ostensible reason for assembling was to fight the infidel a Fennghis," 
and they came as Ghana,” 

At 10 AJi. on the 80th, they descended from the main range, and to tho 
number of about 1,600 occupied a small ndge of hills 
jBrfgtdlcr Cbunberlrfn’i w hj c i 1 roso immediately behind Dar Samund, and 
E * part ’ which was only separated from the high range in its 

rear by a very narrow glen j there they remained for some timo, firing their 
guns, beating drums, and shouting the hill war ay 

landing that the troops remained inactive, they becamo emboldened, and 
some few of them commenced descending into the more open ground, snd 
advancing towards tho cavalry picquet This being seen. Captain Jacob was 
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instructed to have a party of cavalry m readiness to cut them off whenever 
they should advance sufficiently far from the lull , and between 1 and 2 o’clock 
the opportunity was afforded. 

A portion of the enemy were now approaching the front cavalry picquet 
through the jungle, and Captain Fraser, 4th Panjab Cavalry, advanced with 
85 sabres to cut them off, when, as the enemy opened fire on the picquet, 
Captain Fraser, whose detachment was reinforced by the 15 sabres of which 
the picquet consisted, charged them m a very gallant manner under a heavy 
fire from the lulls. He was immediately joined by a few Pathan hoise, led by 
Captain Coke, belonging to the Kliatak Chiefs, Kwajah Mahomed Khan and 
Gkulam Haider Khan, these being shortly followed by 30 sabres, 4th Panjab 
Cavalry, under Captain Jacob. 

The Afiidis attempted to regain the hill, whilst their brethren, who were in 
large numbers on the hill side, opened fire to pioteet their retreat, but with 
little avail, for the cavalry conducted themselves with much spmt. 

In the meanwhile, Lieutenant Travers of the 1st Pan jab Infantry, who 
_ , was on picquet duty with a company of his legiment, 

ap in oos epor marched to the support of the cavalry, and immediately 
attacked the enemy on the lull. During this time a body of 60 dismounted 
men, 4th Panjab Cavalry, from a breastwork, and 250 of the 1st Panjab 
Infantry from the camp, were advancing to the assistance of our own parties, 
and on their being united, they soon drove the Afridis from every point, with 
the loss of 12 or 15 bodies left on the ground, in addition to any killed or 
wounded carried away. Our loss was small, — see appendix. 

The enemy were so completely routed and panic-stricken, that on reaching 
the foot of the high range of mountains they appealed only to think of ascend- 
ing to its summit, and at dark not a flag, or man, or watch-fire, were visible 
The Brigadier considered that the conduct and spirit of those engaged 
were most soldierly, and merited the approbation of Government. 

Up to this time it had been the boast of these hill tribes, that were it not 

for our guns we could never oppose them , and therefore 
Report 1 ' 1161 Chambcrlam ’ 8 not the least advantage of this engagement was their 
1 ' having been made to experience the falsity of their 

assertion. Other hill tribes were assembling and sending their quotas, but 
the ignominious defeat of the first body at once put a stop to any further 
exhibitions of fanaticism. 

There was a grave feature in this affair. The Ghazi movement was 
purely a Mahomedan one against the Christians, and all those who by bearing 
, r „ , arms in their service placed themselves m the category 

ajor war es epor Q £ (( in g(J e ] s ’> £ ver y I ar g e proportion of the troops 

in camp happened to be Pathans, all 'of whose homes were on the Trans- 
Indus bolder , many among the very tribes who had then assembled. This 
was especially the case in the 1st Panjab Infantry and 3rd Panjab Infantry. 
The first corps had already distinguished itself on many occasions, the latter 
had not then had the good fortune to. find an opportunity , both were picked 
specimens both as legarded material and spmt, yet it was decidedly felt that 
the purely religious appeal made by the Ghazis on the hill was so poweiful, 
as to be a great pam to the men, and a great anxiety to their officers. It was 
mentioned by a native officei of the 1st Panjab Infantry — himself a Pathan— 
that the father of one of the best non-commissioned officers was on . the hill, 
and that there were many similar cases Emissaries could not possibly be 
excluded, but the good spmt in the corps was shown by the fact being at 
once reported to Major Coke. In the same way, an Afghan native officer 
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the last three years would be rigidly exacted, and that fines would also be levied 
for every criminal offence that stood against them, They submitted to these 
terms with the air of men who would have reaisted if they could, and they 
then dispersed to their several villages to make arrangements. 

It appeared the Tornwnn men had sent emissaries to the camp at Toguo 
to see the strength of the force, and that the report being "jost a little too 
much," the maliks had come m. One of the Maliks ofKnhi, m a friendly 
chat with Brigadier C h am b erlain , went further and said to him , * "We could 
manage this force, but we don t know what is behind," 

Toe strict eBt discipline was enforced in camp No plundering of any 
kmd was allowed. Everything required was fairly bought and paid for, and 
the people seeing themselvee protected, instead of robbed (as they had always 
been by the Barakrais), soon took confidence , and old men, women and 
children, might be seen bringing wood mto the camp to sell, and fenrleBsly 
bargaining with tho soldiers On two successive nights a few shots were fired 
at the advanced cavalry picqoeta the villagers were suspected, and on being 
warned by the Deputy Commissioner that the village wduld be fired if tho 
practice was oontmuod, it at once oeased Arriving 1 at Nanab on the 17th, 
tho troops were halted there till the 27th On the night of the arrival at 
Nanab a camel man who had left camp contrary to the strictest orders was 
killed within 800 yards of the village. 

It was at first proposed to surround tho village and demand the surrender 
of tho murderer but as it was satisfactorily shown that it had been the work 
of a Zuimukht, to which tribo the destruction of Nanab would have been the 
greatest triumph, it was spared 

The picqueta wore here fired on nightly, but with a worse result to tho 
enemy than to the troops as the latter were protected with breastworks, and 
of the former the son of a Zaimukht Malik was mortally wounded, besides 
other losses to the enemy 

On the 28th the troops marched to Dar Samund enf Tore wan, that the 
defences of that plaoe might be examined. Lieutenant Lumsdan, the Deputy 
Assistant Quarter Master General who had gone on to mark out the ground nc«r 
Dar 8amund, was fired on from the hills near the village by Zaunukhts. Tho 
camp was pitched as far from the hiDa and broken ground as possible and being 
well pro tooted by picquets in Sangnri 3 it was not annoyed here at night. 

On the evening of the 20th April some 4 000 Afridis took up their poti 
taon on the top of a mountain in rear of the village of Dar Samund, and to 
the front of the camp, and there passed the night over their watch fires hav 
mg previously given out that it waa their intention to make a night attack 
npon the camp The majority of the enemy were Afndu of the Khaibar 
flanges bnt the Ban Khel were of the number 

Their ostensible reason for assembling was to fight the in fidel a Fennghu," 
and then’ came os “ Ghana." 

At 10 on tho 80th they descended from the mam range, and to tho 
number of about 1,500 occupied a small ridge of hills 
nrtf^dler OambcrUln ■ immediately behind Dar Samund and 

which was only separated from the high range in its 
rear by a very narrow glen there they remained for some time, firing their 
guns beating drums, and shouting the hill war cry 

Finding that the troops remained inactive, they became emboldened and 
wmo few of them commenced descending into tho more open ground, and 
advancing towards tho cavalry picqnet 'Ibis bring seen. Captain Jacob wna 
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instructed to have a party of cavalry in readiness to cut them off whenever 
they should advance sufficiently far from the hill ; and between 1 and 3 o’clock 
the opportunity was afforded. 

A portion c>f the enemy were now approaching the front cavalry picquet 
through the jungle, and Captain Fraser, 4th Panjab Cavalry, advanced with 
35 sabres to cut them off; when, ns the enemy opened file on the picquet. 
Captain Fraser, whose detachment was reinforced by the 15 sabres of which 
the picquet consisted, charged them in a very gallant manner under a heavy 
fire from the lulls. He was immediately ]oiued by a few Pathan horse, led by 
Captain Coke, belonging to the Khntak Chiefs, Kwajah Mahomed Khan and 
Gkularn Haider Khan , these being shoitly followed by 30 sabres, 4th Panjab 
Cavalry, under Captain Jacob. 

The Afridis attempted to regain tho hill, whilst their brethren, who were in 
large rmmbers on the lull side, opened fire to piotect their retreat, but with 
little avail, for the cavalry conducted themselves with much spmt. 

In the meanwhile. Lieutenant Travers of the 1st Panjab Infantry, who 

n . n „ , was on picquet duty with a company of his legunent. 

Captain Coke’s Report. , 4 , h , J f , , 1 , J ■, 

1 marched to the support of the cavalry, and immediately 

attacked the enemy on the hill During this time a body of 50 dismounted 

meu, 4th Panjab Cavalry, from a breastwork, and 350 of the 1st Panjab 

Infantry from the camp, were advancing to the assistance of our own parties, 

and on their being united, they soon drove the Afridis from every point, with 

the loss of 13 or 15 bodies left on the ground, in addition to any killed or 

wounded earned away. Our loss was small, — see appendix. 

The enemy were so completely routed and panic-stricken, that on reaching 
the foot of the high range of mountains they appeared only to think of ascend- 
ing to its summit, and at dark not a flag, or man, or watch-fire, were visible. 

The Brigadier considered that the conduct and spirit of those engaged 
were most soldierly, and merited the approbation of Government. 

Up to this time it had been the boast of these hill tribes, that were it not 

for our guns we could never oppose them , and therefore 
Bngndicr Chamberlain’s no £ } eas t advantage of this engagement was their 

50 ’ having been made to expenence the falsify of their 

assertion. Other hill tribes were assembling and sending their quotas, but 
the ignominious defeat of the first body at once put a stop to any further 
exhibitions of fanaticism. 

There was a grave feature in this affair. The Ghazi movement was 
purely a Mahomedan one against the Christians, and all those who by bearing 

arms m their service placed themselves in the category 
Major dwnrdcs Report. q £ “infidels.” A very large propoition of the troops 

in camp happened to be Pathans, all 'of whose homes were on the Trans- 
Indus border ; many among the very tribes who had then assembled. This 
was especially the case m the 1st Panjab Infantry and 3rd Panjab Infantry. 
The first corps had already distinguished itself on many occasions, the latter 
had not then had the good fortune to. find an opportunity , both were picked 
specimens both as legarded material and spmt, yet it was decidedly felt that 
the purely religious appeal made by the Ghazis on the hill was so powerful, 
as to be a gieat pain to the men, and a great anxiety to their officers. It was 
mentioned by a native officer of the 1st Panjab Infantry — himself a Pathan— 
that the father of one of the best non-commissioned officers was on . the hill, 
and that there were many similar cases. Emissaries could not possibly be 
excluded, but the good spirit m the corps was shown by the fact being at 
once reported to Major Coke. In the same way, an Afghan native officer 
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of the 3rd Pan jab Infantry earnestly owed his commanding officer "to 
get blood tpdt between the troops and the Gharas before night-fall if possible," 
eo as to stop the sympathy between them. 

However, then, as subsequently, the conduct of these men, when acting 
even against their own brethren, was all that could possibly be desired. 

"Whilst touching on this subject, the Commissioner, Colonel Edwurdes, 
alluded m terms, (which the events of 1867 made truly prophetic,) to the 
danger of not having mixed races in the native army 

On the 6th May the troops were moved to ThaU where a halt was made 
till the 16th, to enable a settlement to be made with the Tons and the Vanns. 
The settlement with the former tribe was satisfactorily accomplished. The 
settlement with the Vanns is thus graphically described by Colonel Ed warden. 
The Vann Malika bad been summoned, but they declined to come in they 

Iitf.ra.nite- Dap**. ttey % had eppowl 

Captain Coke in 1851 The Commissioner then 
wrote to assure them, that they would bo honorably treated if they would 
oomo in and hear what ho had to say , when, if they did not agree to his terms, 
they should bo free t 9 return. Ho even told them to beep hu messenger as 
a hostage j but nothing could move thar distrust, and their only answer was 
to retire to tho adjacent hills. So two regimenta of infantry and one of 
cavalry with some guns were moved across the Kuram. 

Arrived at BilUnd Khol, tho infantry and guns were left before that 
village, whilst the Brigadier and Commissioner pushed on with tho cavalry a 
few miles down the high bank of the river There the Vann harvest was 
spread out beneath them in a waving sheet of ripening corn as far as the 
oyo could reach, dotted here and there with Shiahum trees, and profusely 
watered by the passing nver A more peaceful or beautiful landscape could 
scarcely bo imagined, and it was resolved to exhaust all measures of concili 
fltion rather than disturb it. As none of tho Vanns were to be seen, a 
last message was sent to them in the Mils that there was no wish to injure 
them or their crope, and an hour was given them to como in. Thus a 
body of British office™ remained on their horses in the tun on a hot May 
morning to give these savages a c h a n cel 

The stillness of the scene was disturbed occasionally by the angry drums 
of the man of Thall, who with sword and sickle, and beasts of bunion had 
come across under cover of the force to wreak veDgmnco on their Vann 
pTiflmipa- One of them, a decrepit oH man, gathered np all his strength for 
this occasion, and, unobserved by the British officers, swam across the Kuram 
to a narrow strip of Vasin lands at the foot of the hills on the left bank. 
Presently he was seen plunging into the stream on his way back, pursued by 
screaming women a nd shouting men, while a dense volume of smoke, rising 
from a thrmibma floor on the opposite bank proclaimed that he had fired tho 
com stacks of Eis own particular enemy Arrived safely on our side, the old 
num seemed beside himself with joy 

hirst, he threw himself at the feet of Captain Henderson, the Deputy 
Commissioner, ns if worshipping tho Nemesis who had brought such righteous 
things to pass, and then he performed a war dance m front of tho regiment, 
relating between whiles the injury he had sustained, the years he had watched 
for revenge nnd bow comfortable he now felt that tho account was cleared. 
This was the only act of violence that day 

At last the patience of the Commissioner was rewarded by tho arrival 
of a Vann Malik, named Moxullah, as a hoetago for whose safety our own 
messenger had been detained upon the hiJL The bitterness of the feud with 
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Thall here showed itself again One of the head men of Thall calling out, “ That 
is not a malik, I know him ; he is only a common fellow.” It afterwaids 
turned out that Mazullah was the leading man of all the Yaziris then m 
the plains, hut he had eloped with the Thall man's sister A few minutes’ 
conversation sufficed to convince him that all those English officers, and all 
those soldiers, had not been standing for hours m the sun with any hostile 
feelings towards his tribe, and that it only required a word to be spoken 
to let loose the whole force, including the men of Thall, into the ciops He 
struck lus big hand upon his chest and swore, that if the force was drawn off, 
he would bung in all the Yaziri Maliks to camp by sun-set. This was agreed 
to He was warned that if lie did not keep his word, the tioops would be back 
there again by sun-rise next day and (he crops cut without further parley 

True to bis woul, Mazullah arrived at sun-set with 30 or 40 Vazni 
Maliks, •and from that moment no difficulty aiose In the piesence of the 
Thall and Vazm Chiefs the Commissioner took the accounts of the losses of 
men and cattle suffered (dunug Bntisli lulc) on both sides, and they pioved 
to be quite equal. 

The Commissioner then advised them to cry, quits and make friends, as 
Government could not permit this slate of things to continue Both parties 
seemed to feel this proposition a relief, and the Vaziris especially enteied into 
the details of an agreement with a heartiness which showed that they were 
sincere. The negotiations lasted tlnec days, and closed with both sides swear- 
ing on the Koran to abstain from further feuds 

A translation of the ckarnctenstic agreement made between these two 
wild tribes is subjoined 

““We, the ICabal Kliel Yazins and Maliks of Thall, hereby agree — 

Firstly — That whatever bloodshed, or plunder, or any other kind of loss, 
has been between us up to this date, is hereby forgiven. Let 
by-gones be by-goues 

Secondly — In future we wall be friends, and cease from hostilities. 

Thirdly — If any man of Thall, or any Bangash of Miranzai, m future ' 
injure a Kabul Khel Yaziri, the Yazins shall not take the 
law into their own hands, but send a petition about it to 
the Deputy Commissioner of Kohat through Hazrat Nur, or 
any one else they can trust, who shall take it to the Tehsildar 
of Hangu, and the Government will then be responsible to 
see justice done 

Fourthly — If any Kabal Kkel Yaziri shall injure a Government subject, 
we, the Maliks of the tnbe, are responsible as follow — 

If a man is killed oi wounded, we will give up the cnmmal or pay the 
c make up’ for blood.* 

* It was explained that tlio “ snz,” or make up for blood, was as follows — 

1 For killing a Pathan 

2 For killing an mfonor man 

3 For laming a Pathnn in band or foot 
(For winch giving a daughter counts ns Rs 80 ) 

4. For laming an mfenor man, give n daughter and do penance at the 
1 injured man’s door 

6 Scale for fingers — 

A Pathan’s thumb or forefingor 
The other three fingers 

f Only necessary to take a goat or 
An inferior man’s finger < sheep to his house, kill it and 

have a jirgn to eat it 

Ji 1 


Rs- 

1,200 

360 

600 


60 

60 
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If robbery takee place, reetitntions to be made, on proof on solemn oath 

F\fUly — The Thflll men agree not to a*ut the Tons m any way to injure 
the Kabul Khel in future- 

If the Tuna pass to or fro between the points Bakkar Khan ah and 
Sirragudai to rob the Vaxms we are responsible, and we will 
neither let them met m our village, going- or coming on snob 
a jcromey 

BtrUtlj — This agreement is now made by ns (Vanns) m the name of the 
whole Kabul Khel. The Malikshai branoh is not present, 
but the representatives of the Meami, Sarfnlo, and Paihah 
are here, and we will be responsible for the Malikshai 
As to the Mahomed Khel, Ton Khel, and Amazais, who are 
not Kabal Khel and who do not come into British territory 
to grase, but who ore enemies of ThaH, we cannot undertake 
to any that they will join this agreement j but we hope they 
will, when we go to Shiwal and tell them of it. If they 
do not agree, we are responsible that between the boun donee 
of Shinkai Kundas Trans-Kuram and Ghara, Sirpnn, Kimu 
Zyarut Cis-Karam, we will not let them pass to injure the 
Bangash. 

* Dated 16tf May 1865 ” 


On the 17th the foroo commenoed its return to Kohat, where it arrived 
on the 21st, and was then broken up. 

Many indications proved that the Zaimukhts viewed with great dislike tho 
presence of oor force m the valley, though for the 
Cumuil«ion«r*i Import. nonce unable to prevent or resist it bo n route the 
hoods of the tnbo were called in, and they were warned of the penalties 
of future misconduct, and told what was known against them. 

The conduct of the troops had been nnexoeptionally good. There had 
been no plundering or misconduct of any land, nor a 

Brfgwflcr’t lUpart. single complaint against any soldier of the force. 

Although the weather was getting hot for the last fortnight of the time 
he force was out the health of the troops was always very good. Supplies 
Toro alwnys abundant. 

The expression of the Governor General s high satisfaction at the dis- 
persion, on 80th April at Dar Samund of the large body of Ghasis, as well os 
the results generally of the expedition, was subsequently conveyed to Brigadier 
Chamberlain and too officers conoemed. 
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Return of Casualties in parties, AJh Panjab Cavalry, 1^ Panjab Infantry , 
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RECORD OE EXPEDITIONS 


SECTION rv 
The Tuns 


Tim Tons are a tribe of Afghanistan, who inhabit tho valley of Kuram 

_ .. Little is known of the origin of this tnbe. They and 

HcGrtgof* (Hxstteer natn U K^r— +X 0 T«? 10 QM k* A*. 


n lJjvj i * TT.L. i their neighbours, the Jajie, are supposed to be de- 
m Report. 0 f two Mogul brothers Tor and J^gi, and 

ore not considered Pathans, there being a marked differenee between them 


in physical appearance, dreae, and many customs. Ed ward ea says, the Tons are 
Khattar Hinakis m ongm, from Garrnla, on the banks of the Haro River, 
Itav. nl Pindi District. 


Thooe five branches are called Panjpadn, or five fathered and when they 
first got possession about the Pewar Pass, they parcelled it out into five 
equal portions to each branch a portion — a custom which they have strictly 
followed with each successive acquisition in the valley, without any reference 
to the comparative numbers of the five branches and possession conti 
nues in this manner at the pre*ent day, except m individual caaoa of sale or 
other voluntary transfer 

Those Tuns who chose took to building houses on their lands but tho re 
are still a large number who remain ‘ Kudus,” living in tents all the year 
in winter about Bolyamm, and in summer in the Bofed Koh 

The Turin are not m general large men and their dark complexions 
mark their eastern ongm but they are strong, hardy, 
^Icammdxnn by Calocd courageous. The dress of the common peoplo 
consists simply of a blanket shirt. As horsemen they 
are as superior to their neighbours, as the Varans are as footmen A mounted 
| Tun is a perfect model of a moos trooper his horse is small but octave and 
enduring, and comes his own clothing under the saddle while at the eaddJo 
bow in leathern wallets hang food for man and horse spare shoes n ail s and 
a hammer in case of accident, and an iron peg and rope to picket the horse 


anywhere in a moment. 

The object of horsemanship with them is to oommit distant and danng 
raids, rather than for defence and any distinguished highway man cams the 
honorable title of a “ Khlak,” or crack man. 

A profusion of arms covers every horseman,— one or two short brass bound 
carbines at his bock two or three pistols and knives of sixes and Borts all 
round his waist belt, and a stand by his side. Tho introduction of revolvers 
•would save thorn a good deal of weight I 

James says of the Tuns — 

f ‘ They are tar inferior to the Vanns in courage and all manly qualities 
u with coarse sensual features there is much of the savage about them 
On scenting prey, their eyes dilate and they evince all tbo greed and 
1 ferocity of wild beasts. In their raids they aro ruthless, and spare neither 


rex nor age.” 

Lumsdcn says they nre generally short, compact though rather sickly 
looking men with nthcr a skulking or cunning look about them. They 
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wem eairings, and dicss in a sort of loose fiock coming doun to the Knees, 
either of a daik-blue colour mtcispersed rvitli patches of white, or a white 
garment patched with blue, — with a common blue 01 white tui ban and “ kami- 
baud,” and with breeches loose nbove, but fitting tight from the knee down to 
the ankle They w ear sandals They are ai med much m the same way as 
other Afghans, Then horsemen, mounted on sorry-looking jades, small but 
very wiry, arc adepts at border frays, and have a gieat local leputation The 
footmen arc thought little of, though a considerable number aie to be found m 
the service of the Governor of Kuram. 

The Tuns are all Shiahs, though Bellow, probably through a slip, says they 
aie Sums. Masson mentions a cunous custom which is said to be prevalent 
among them. When they see a strangei, they ask him if he is straight or 
crooked, putting at the same time then forefinger to then foiehead and holding 
it first tu a perpendiculai position, and then in a contorted one. If desirous of 
being civilly received, the stranger had better reply that he is straight, by 
which they undeistand that he is a Slnah. 

The shrine of Eahui-i-nlam (m Kirman), the father of Nadar Shah, is 
consideied very sacred by the Turis. 

They have a peculiar custom of firing numerous shots with matchlocks 
over the head of a newly-born male child, as an introduction to the ordinary 
scenes of this life, and to accustom him to the sound, so that he may not 
shrink from the file of his enemies in after life. 

The Tuns are at feud with the Vazins and Zaimnkhts, Mangalsand Jagis, 
but are friendly to the Bangashes. The Bangashes join the Tuns m all wars, 
but not often m raids. If they are summoned and fail to join, they are fined 
when the expedition is over 

The feud with the Jagis is very bitter, and each is always on the watch 
to pounce on some unfortunate or unguarded member of the opposite tube; 
consequently none of either tribe dare transgress the limits ot the other by 
crossing the intervening hill except at the risk of his life. 

The Tuns were formeily “ Kachi, ,J or a wandenng tribe. Their seat was at 
Nilab, on the Indus, and they moved to and fio between that point and Kabul 
with their flocks and herds By the Bangash accounts it was about four 
generations back when the Tuns first took root m Kuiam. The Bangashes had 
rebelled against their Kabul sovereign, who sent a force, reduced them, and 
imposed on them a tax , to pay which they sold the village of Barakar, near 
Pewar, to the Tuns. Aftei that the Tuns got Pewar by another bargain, by 
which they were bound to supply Asad Khan, a Bangash Chief of Shilofzan, 
with wood. Thus, little by little, the Tuns availed themselves of Bangash 
dissensions to seize new villages, until the Bangashes say they have now only 
the villages of Shilofzan and Ziran under the hills, and Aza Khel m the 
plains, which are free The rest of Kuram is m the hands of the Tims, 
who have reduced the Bangashes to the condition of “ humsayahsy” or 
dependents 

Every Bangash is obliged to attach himself to a powerful Tun, who is 
called his “ naik,” and who protects him from othei Tuns 
‘ There is war between the Tuns and Bangashes of Shilofzan and Ziran ; 
but the latter are strong from numbers and situation,' and hold their own. 
But no man of theirs can tiavel about the rest of Kuram without taking a 
Tun ff badragga/'’ or safe conduct. 

Nevertheless, the conquered Bangashes out-number the conquering Tuns. 
On one occasion the Tuns defeated Shir All Khan and Mahamed Amm Khan, 
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and killed 600 D grams on the Jngi border, and would have killed more had 
not a nephew of Khan 8 harm Khan, named Sultan Ahmed Khan, a Kazlbaeh 
and Shiah, come between them and begged for quarter 

When the Tun thieves were lurking about the Durum camp to steal horses 
the Kadhashu used to call out from inside then* tent the Shiah war cry, 
“Yah Ah I Yah Haidar 1 JJ On hearing which, the Tuns left that part of the 
camp and went on to plunder the Afghans 
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SECTION V. 

Tlie Kuram Yalley and tlie Pewar Kotal- 

Kuram is a modem name boi rowed fiom the nver which flows tlnough it. 

. ,,, . The old name was Ban gash, from the tube that pos- 

o one . wa cs c l r sesscd it It is now less the property of the Bangashes 
than the Tuns The valley is a dependency of Kabul, lying at the foot of 
the southern slopes of Safed Koh llange Colonel Edwardes thus describes, 
the valley after the expedition theie in 1856 — 

“Tbb length of this district may be about 60 miles, with a breadth varying 
from 3 to 10 miles 

“ The appearance of the Kuram Yalley is exceedingly beautiful, and in 
some respects grand. Above is the ever-white Spinghar or Safed Koh, look- 
ing down in grave majesty on tlie smiling green fields and pleasant orchards 
stretched at its feet, and cleft lty the noisy babbling Kuiam, whose waters 
are as clear and crystal as the snows from which they come. Below, which- 
ever way the eye turns, it is met by an expanse quick with the life of villages, 
fields, orchards, and groves, and topped by grand mountains coming close down, 
and covered with dark pine, till their height, as it were, raised them from such 
encumbrance, when they stand out clear, naked, and white ” 

The mountains of the district consist of the spurs fiom the Safed Koh] 

which stietch out to the south; at first very steeply, 
McGrego s nzo tccr. then m the glacis like slopes, which are mentioned 

' by Griffiths as occurring at the foot of the Hindu Kush. The principal of 
these spurs is the Pewar ridge, which starts out from the Sita Bam Mountain, 
and going south, ere it is stayed by the nver, splits out into two branches, 
one of which goes paiallel to the Kuram Rivei, and the other south-east, 
parallel with that of Pewai. Another gieat spur comes from the ndge to 
the south of the Karmana Yalley, and, stopping the dnect drainage of the 
mountain, forces it to turn west ere it resumes its normal dnection. This 
spur drains on the north into the Kirman Dara, on the south into the 
Kuram and the Karmana Yalley. 

Of the south ridge we have not much information, the only spur of' 
which anything is known, is that crossed by the Darwaza Pass 

Besides the mam valley, there are a number of smaller glens which run 
into the hills on either sides These are of little width as a rule, but all 
are watered, and afford some space for cultivation. The largest of them is 
the Kirman Dara, inhabited by Bangash. 

The rivers of Kuram, besides that from which the district takes its name, . 
are the Hanab, Kena, Mangal, Ahmad Khel, Kirman, and Karmana. 

The climate of Kuram is very agreeable. For a month or six weeks in 
mid-wmter the weather is described as very severe, owing to the elevation of 
the valley above the sea and its proximity to the Snowy Range , but on the 
other hand the hot months are tempered by cool and lefreshmg breezes 
from that region. 

During the time of Lumsden’s mission, the average of seven days 5 temper- 
ature, from 22nd to 28th March inclusive, was at 5 a m. 54°20' Fain. , 
at 1 p.m in sun 98°20', m a tent 75° , at 8 p. m. 58°30' Fahr. On the return 
of the mission later m the season, the average of six days’ temperature, from 
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11th to 10th June inclusive, was at 8 a. ir 68 Fahr ; at 1 P M in ran 1 18°, 
in a tent 0B Foiir and at 8p.ir 73° Fahr 

The principal disease* of Kuram appear to be fever of the intermittent 
type, with enlarged spleen Fevers are said to be most prevalent during the 
months of July, August, and September, the season during which the noe 
harvest is gathered. 

Kuram is inhabited by the Bangaah Tun, Jagi, and A tan gal tribes. The 
two last inhabit the upper portion of the valley to the crest of the Pewor 
Kotal, and on the south of Chamkam and are semi independent. 

Nearly every village is a fort. These villages ore generally placed along 
the course of the nver near each other Each is enclosed by a square mud 
wall, with a tower at two of the diagonal angles flnnfc-mg the sides. The gate 
is m the centre of one aide and usually the top of the wall all round is armed 
with a ekevaux-dt frue of thorn bushes, os a protection against robbers at 
night. Many of the villages are ornamented by stately plane trees of great 
height and beauty 

The gram in Kuram is generally stored in caves, the apertures of which 
are then built up, and being always m the aides of some small conglomerate 
hillock on whioh the villages ore built, or m their immediate neighbourhood, 
are easily defended. Water is abundant everywhere, (except at the base of 
Safed Kob which is occupied by a stony and uncultivated plateau some 
20 miles by 6 ) and irrigation is rendered facile by the water of the nver, 
and that of the numerous streams flowing from the adjacent mountains 
towards it, which is led off in water-oonreos m all direction*, and at von on* 
heights 

Tho eidea of the mountains above Kuram are clothed with forests of pine, 
and these have been brought into use by the British Forest Department, tho 
timber being floated down the nver to Ban el 

The Kuram Valley has one peculiarity Placed in the midst of an Afghan 
population, the whole of its tribes are of the Shiah persuasion. 

The government of Kuram is usually under one of the relations of the 
reigning Amir of Kabul The Governor, however, seldom visits th<? country, 
but governs it through a deputy (naib) The revenue can never be collected 
except by a considerable force, wrqch, when neocaary, is sent from Kabul, 
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Miranzai Field Force, 1856. 


Eijicdihon xnio the Knram Valley d' 


“ The expedition into the Mnanzai Valley m May 1855 had been attended by 

R t T b fhe ^ est c *l' ec ^ s J and f° r some time afterwards peace 

epor n cs continued to pi evailtheie. Subsequently Dar Samund, 

"one of* the most distant and largest village, withheld the land revenue due 
" from it Numerous raids were also committed on our Khatak, Ban gash, and 

Report l>, Captjiiu Cole V “ ln “ t,ie ™ lle y> Tuns, 

•whom the Afghan Government weie unable to con- 

tlol,” and these incursions were abetted by the Zaimukht Afghans 

The Tuns, on the first annexation of the Kohat District, had given much 
trouble. 

They had repeatedly leagued with other tribes to harass the Mnanzai 
valley, harbouring fugitives, encouraging all to resist, and frequently attacking 
Bangash and Khatak villages in the Kohat District 

In August 1858, Captain Coke moved from Bahadur Kliel with 100 men, 
1st Panjab Infantry, and 45 sabies, 1st Panjab Cavalry, to seize a large armed 
Tun caravan Pushing on with the cavalry after a march of 40 miles, the 
Tuns were come up with at Darbund, and after some , resistance, in which 1 
Tun was killed and 1 wounded, 37 Tuns with all their property weie captured, 
and their goods taken as security foi the re-payment of the value of plundered 
property, the men as hostages for their tnhe. This measure was soon followed 
by an embassy from the tribe, whose petition ran thus — 

. After compliments, — "Our caravan cattle 

Report on ri es y r emp e an( j man y 0 f our tribe have been seized 

" This is the just pumshment of evil doers Before the Bntish Govern- 
ment came to this countiy, we had evil intent against Khatak and Bangash, 
and carried off their cattle 

" Since the arnval of Bntish Government, we have, through evil counsels. 


done the same. 

" But since we find there is a British officei who protects Ins subjects, 
both Bangash and Khatak, and has retaliated on us, we beg that our caravan 
may be released, and we bind ourselves to abstain in futuie from raids on 
British terntory, and the Tuns will trade with the Khataks and Bangashes. 

An agi cement was then concluded with the tribe, the value of plundered 
property was made good, the pnsoners were released, and 5 Tuns were 
made over to the Bntish as hostages , but within one month the tnbe again 
gave way to " evil counsels,” and m the following March (1854) a serious 
attack was made by the Tuns with 2,000 men (foot and horse) on a Miranzai 
Village — lives were lost on both sides, and the Tun hostages were then incar- 
cerated in the Lahoie jail. 

This instance of misconduct was followed up by other laids. In the 
autumn of 1854, when the expedition against the refractory British temtory 
of Miranzai was designed, it was under consideration whether the opportunity 


m 1 


# See general map of the Frontier 
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should not be taken of punching thb Tuna but as they were aubjeots of 
Kabul, and negotiations with the Amir were shortly expected, the Govern 
ment decided on first arranging with His Highness on the subject, 

During the negotiations for the treaty of Peshawar in March 1864 it 
was explained to tne Afghan representative that either the Kabul Government 
must restrain the Tons from incursions on British territory or else the British 
Government itself would undertake to ohastiw them but it was resolved that 
another trial should be given to the Tuns before further measures were taken 
as the Kabul Government promised to control them The expedition to 
Minimal was effected as already shown, m May 1866, and the Tuns, having 
seen that display of force, doeirod to make peace with us when another 
agreement was ooncluded, and their hostages released from confinement. 

But m spite of these measures the Tuns oontanued their raids 
In June 1860 no less than 18 were recorded against them in tthioh 1 
Kbatat, 4 Vanns, and 2 Bangaehoe, were lolled 4 Khataks aod 2 Bun gash ea 
wounded and nearly 600 head of cattle earned off These were followed by 
another raid, marked by unusual atrocity — the murder of a young girL 

In regard to the Zaimukhta, their object had long been to encroach on 

,, , , , , n . the valley of the Bangash, m which they had already 

acquired' the vjliice of Tomwim and it ™ therefore 
determined to send a force to punish the Tuns and to compel an under 
standing with the Zaimukhts, and to make an example of the refractory 
village of Dar Samund. But previous to the advance of the force the 
recusant village of Dar Samund paid up its revenue, together with a fine of 
Hi 1 000 imposed 

With regard to the time of year for the operations, the Deputy Commis- 
Report by Crptitn H«n noner Captain Henderson remarked that it would 
Deputy CommUdon thou (in the autumn) be fine and settled weather 
“■ that forage would be abundant, water plentiful and 

the Kuram River at its lowest and that, moreover it was very advisable tho 
"Mia n am Yallej should be rmted at as an early a date as possible 
Reonnh st»ff OflJw, P»nj»b The troops which were to tako part m the expo- 

F tot tier Fort*. ditaon were — 

No 2 Company Panjab Sappers and Miners (then in the Kohat 
District,) and also a body of Khatak horsemen 
The 4th Paiyab Cavalry from Kohat. 

Detachment, 1st Pan jab Cavalry, from Deri Ismail Khan 
Ditto Peshawar Mountain Battery from Peshawar 
Ditto No 1 Punjab Light Field Battery from Banu 

Ditto No 3 Light Field Battery, from Kohat. 

Ditto 6Cth Gurkhas from Bawal Pindi. 

1st ) 

2nd Panjab Infantry, from Kohat. 

3rd J 

0th from Dera Ismail Khan 
Six gun elephants were to be provided from Peshawar 
Kohat was to be held by No 4 or Garrison company nrtillery 1 troop 
3rd Panjab Cavalry from Banu 1 troop 4 th Puryab Cavalry (to be left at 
Kohat,) 1 company 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 6th Panjab Infantry and the Head 
Quarters and VTing 6th Punjab Infantry from Banu (this regiment abo 
furnishing a company for tho Nan and Latannar post nnd 2 companies 
for Bahadur Khel) tho cavalry detachments 4th Panjab Cavalry, at these 
posts were relieved by the 3rd Panjab Cavalry from Banu 
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The numbei of lounds to be earned ly the Mountain Battenes were 

128 shell. 

160 round shot 


The howitzer being a more useful piece for mountain warfare than the 
gun, No 1 Panjab Light Field Battery was to furnish a detachment to 
work the two Mountain guns and howitzers belonging to that and No. 3 
Panjab Light Field Battery, 48 mules or yabus, to be completed from the 
Battery at Deia Ismail Khan, were to be brought for service with No. 3 
Panjab Light Field Batteiy, which was to cany the full proportion of service 
ammunition for two howitzers (24-pounder) and four 9-poundei guns. Carbmes 
for night duties were to be taken by the artillery 

The troops were to be provided with rumchas, great-coats, and warm 
bedding, and the camp followers to be warned of the ceitamiy of gieat cold 
Arrangements weie made through the civd officers foi a suitable building 
at Hangu, as a magazme for reseive ammunition 

The Deputy Commissioner of Kohat was to be informed of the daily 
requnements of each regiment, &c. He was requested to collect supplies foi 
the force, and to arrange for foiage, &c., along the line of route , and if fire- 
wood was scarce m any parte of the country, to have supplies of it stacked 
at the nearest possible places 

Officers were to maick as lightly equipped as possible 

On the 21st Octobei the Miranzai Field Force (as detailed m appendix). 

Despatches from Brigadier nndc ! command of Brigadier N Cham beriam, 

N Chamberlam andLieute- marched from Kohat towards Hangu, where it airived 
nant.Colonel H B Ed- on the 22nd On the 23id the force moved to Togue, 
wardes, Commissioner on £p e ^ (the bolder Village of the Upper 

and Lowei Mnanzai Valleys,) and on the 25th to Nanab 

A great difference was peiceptible m the feeling of the people In 1855 
the walls and houses had been covered with armed men, now all was quiet 
no notice was taken of the airival of the troops, and the men and women 
of the villages pursued then usual avocations They had alieady paid then 
levenue, and, having defied no orders, seemed perfectly to understand that 
they weie safe, though 5,000 soldiers were encamped under then walls 
Nothing had tended more to create this confidence than the strict discipline 
which Bngadiei Chamberlain invariably enforced 

Advantage was taken of the move to Nanab to suipnse the village of 
Torawan This village, which was not walled, is situated at the entiance 
of the Zaimukht Valley Its position was well adapted for defence, and retieat 


on being pressed The hills are close to it on both sides, the front only 
being open to the Miranzai Valley At Rai, the Deputy Commissioner, 
Captain Henderson, had received intelligence that a large number of Miranzai 
criminals had taken refuge m Toiawari, which was inhabited by Zaimukht set- 
tlers from the hills north-west of Miranzai In the expedition of 1855, gieatei 
consideration had been shewn to Toiawan, than to any of the other villages, 
through the good offices of Kwajah Mahomed Khan, the Chief of the Khataks, 
who, to gam the friendship of the Zaimukht clan, went so far as to pay the 
most of the Toiawan revenue In consequence of this piompt payment, 
the force had then no occasion to encamp at Torawari even foi a smgle day. 
But, as usual, mild treatment was attnbuted to weakness, and not only the 
Zaimuklits but their Bangash neigkbouis came to regaid Torawari as an im- 
pregnable foitiess , hence, eveiy lunaway blackguard m the valley, as the force 
again approached, sought and leceived asylum m this ledoubtable Zaimukht 
village. 
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Amongst these refugees was a special ruffian named “ Mix/' who got his 
livelihood by catching Hindu traders m by paths, and hanging them up by 
the heels tall they were suffocated into delivering up their money 

It was decided to surprise them, but neither the officers of the foroe, nor 
the most friendly chief* in the camp were informed. Orders were given for 
the usual march to N axial) the next morning The Nariab road was recon 
ncntred by the Engineers and improved by the Sappers, and ground at Nariab 
was selected for the camp 

An hour before the time appointed, the troops were turned out. 

From Eoi to Torawan is about 9 miles, and for half the distance the 
road is the same afl that to Nanab Up to this point the whole force proceeded 
leiflurely, and none but commanding officers knew what was gcnng to happen. 
At last however the troops broke into two columns, one keeping the road to 
Nanab, and the other staking off to Torawan. The friends of the Z^mukhts 
became unoaay but no man was allowed to go ahead. 

M hen withm 4 miles of the place and as day was fast breaking, the 
cavalry pimhod on in two bodies, (one led by Captain Hsnderaon, the Deputy 
CommuKoncr the other under the Brigadier, accompanied by the Commissioner,) 
the broken nature of the ground prevented any rapia movements, but by keeping 
a tolerable wido circle the cavalry succeeded in surrounding the place before the 
mhabitanta had any warning The enemy made no attempt to break throngh 
the investment the uncertain nature of the light at first did not admit of their 
counting the troops and as the light became dearer, the sight of other troops 
hurrying up must have discouraged any attempt of the kind. 

About an hoar after the arrival of the cavalry the Peahawar Battery 
and 0th Panjab Infantry came up shortly followed by the Mountain Guns 
of No 1 Panjab Light Field Battery, and the 1st and 2nd Paiyab Infantry 
As soon as the cavalry had got into position, the Commianonar had summoned 
the elders ont to treat but after two hours negotiations nothing oould be settled 
and they were Bent back with the intimation that they must either surrender 
the criminals known to bo harboured by them, pays fine for previous misconduct 
and give security for future good behaviour, or stand the consequences. 

No sign of compliance with the demands being evinced, a farther quarter 
of an hour was granted, to enable them to send out their women and children 
and dunng this period every endeavour was made to induce them to place 
their families in security but with no effect and the time having expired, a 
few rounds of blank ammunition were fired by the artillery as a warning, and 
then the eight Mountain Guns opened fire on the place. After some thirty 
shot and shell had been thrown into the village a nag was waived from the 
mosque and the fire being checked some old women ndvaooed towards the 
troops bearing Kcrrant on their heads in token of submission 

The terms then imposed were that the whole of the male population should 
come outside the village and throw down their arms ell but the criminals being 
promised their lives. After some hesitation a portion of the men came ont 
but as it was found that they had not brought thar arms nor given up the 
criminals as required and promised the 1st and 2nd Panjab Infantry were 
ordered to enter the plaoe for the purpose of turning all the men out and 
sei ring all arms. Finding that the villagers still hung back, and a man of the 
find Punjab Infantry being severely wounded by aZaimukht villager, who was 
killed on the spot, the place was ordered to be fired, when m the course of a 
very short time the whole of the population and cattle were gathered outside. 

The troops were then recalled and the villagers allowed to extinguish the 
flames, by which about one third of the village had been destroyed 
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The 12 criminals (of whom the Deputy Commissioner had a list) weie 
then seized and made over to the troops for safe custody, and 182 of the 
puncipal inhabitants were bi ought into camp, as security until the fine of 
Rs. 2,000 inflicted on the village should be paid 

The' number of arms seized was 221, and of cattle captured 1,200 head, 
including ponies, cows, buffaloes, and mules, which were made over to the civil 
authorities 

Two or three hves only were lost on the side of the Zaimukhts , 2 soldiers 
were wounded m the scuffle in the village. 

The troops reached camp about 2 o'clock, no one attempting to molest 
them during their retirement 

The force halted at Nariab from the 29th November to the 4th December, 
when it marched to Dar Samund, and on the 5th to Thall 

Before marching from Nariab all sickly men* were sent back to Kohat, 
the excessive variation of the temperature, (there being a difference of nearly 
40° Fahr. between the day and the night,) affecting of course the health of the 
troops 

The Deputy Governor of Kuram had been ordered by the Amir of Rabat 
to meet the Commissioner with the Ton Chiefs at the frontier village of Thall, 
to answer for then misdeeds, but as he was unable, or unwilling, to carry out 
his instructions, it was determined to cioss the Kuiam 

The 6th and 7th were passed by the whole of the infantry m fortifying 
a position on the left bank of the Kuram, wherein (sickness having again 
inci eased) the sick and convalescent soldiers and followers weie to be left, as 
well as all superfluous equipage and non-combatants , of the latter, the smallest 
possible numbers were to accompany the force on its onward march 

On the 8th November the force crossed the Kuram, and, after marching up 
its banks foi 10 miles, encamped for the night near a hamlet called Sarra Khoa, 
neither a village nor a man were to be seen throughout the march, and for the 
whole distance the hills bounded the river on both sides 

The following day the march was continued to Haizar Pir Ziarut, 1 5 miles, 
a rather difficult and tedious one for the guns and baggage, and it was 
near sun-set before the rear -guard reached camp. The road was either on the 
banks, or along the bed of the river. The Kuram Yalley and the Tori lands 
were entered immediately on leaving Sarra Khoa, when the valley increased m 
breadth , villages were numerous, and the whole country bore signs of careful 
cultivation. The force was this day met by a representative of the Kabul 
authorities, and the prmcipal Ton and Bangash Maliks 

During the march a low Kotal was crossed by the cavalry and infantry, but 
which was impracticable for artillery, though easily capable of improvement, 
and the artillery had to follow the bed of the stream The narrowness of the 
path, which for a time ran along the face of a hill, delayed the baggage greatly. 

The artillery generally proceeded along the bed of the Kuram , the river 
was low at this season, and its bed found easier for guns than the road along 
its banks 

From Haizar Pir to the Sirdar’s Fort there are two roads, one being up 
the bed of the river and past numerous villages, the other by the Dirwaza ; 
the latter was said to be the most practicable, and had therefore been adopted. 

As it was desirable that the settlement with the Turis should take place near 
the fort (occupied by the Kabul Sirdar when m the valley, and at that time by 
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85 > Camp followers included 
153 \ 
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his Deputy), and as the opportunity for seeing and surveying the country wo* 
a hi to ruble one, the troops continued their march on the 10th, passing through 
narrow valleys oovercd with high grass but destitute of any signs of ma n 
although later in the year these lands are occupied by the migratory 
G lira is, who return to their hills on the approach of summer 

The oamp was pitched at the mouth of the Dirwaza defile (11 miles) 

The following day the oolumn proceeded through the Dirwaxa, pitching 
camp after a 12 mile march on the nghbt bank of the Kuram, about 1£ 
mile from the fort, on the opposite side of the nver 

The defile was about 8 mile* in length, and although large working parties 
wore employed to improve the road, and a regiment of infantry was detailed 
to assist the Light Field Battery, the axle* of two of the four pieces gave 
way and it was sun-ect before the Battery wa* in camp 

For the first 6 miles the pass is so narrow, to that it u commanded tby hills 
at matchlock range from both sides. The chief 
CapUIn Pollard, difficulties of the road were found in the first S mile* 
The nullah draining the pass hod frequently to be 
crossed, the n emits and descents being occasionally steep and rooky In one 
place the path had been out away by torrents, and there was a perpendioular 
* drop of 20 fret into the nullah The hill above was very difficult to work in — 
rooky, ooverod with stunted palm bnihoe, and of a steep slope, and it was 
found neoessary to build up a road for the passage of tbe artillery 

The Sirdars Fort is situated m the widest part of the valley, which is there 
about 12 miles across the cultivated portion extending for about a mile on 
either side the nver The villages were thickly clustered and situated on 
tli esc cultivated stnp* of land with the exception of a few built at the gorges 
in tho hills where there were springs. 

Up to this time not a single shot had been fired into the camp , but a< 
Haixar Pir the head men had been warned by the Brigadier that he would 
not submit to the indignity of being annoyed at night and that If hi* picquet* 
were fired upon, every village in the neighbourhood of the camp would bo 
destroyed. 

The foroe wa* halted at Rot Mi^jal from the 1 1th to the 23rd November 
There was some difficulty about grazing for the camels the nearest procurable 
being in the Dirwaza, 6 or 7 mile* from camp As supplies were running 
short little having been brought in by tbe people of the country, foraging 
parties had to be scut oat with cattle and money, and a compulsory sale 
enforced in the neighbouring villages bnt although the operation was a tedi 
ous one going from honae to noose to fill up the hags no diffioolty was 
experienced by the troops employed, and after a day or two the people of the 
country began to bring grain into the camp A strong detachment of 
Khawaja Mahomed* horsemen was also sent back to Tball to bring up 
supplies, this detachment taking only two marches in reaching camp from 
ThaH 

Tho Tun* who at first intended to refuse compliance with our demands, 
hopmg they would induoe the surrounding tnbes to unite against us, very 
soon changed their language and policy , and oar claims against them* 
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having been amicably ananged, the 21st was spent by the Brigadiei and the 
Commissionei , and otlieis, m visiting the Pewai Pass On the first ainval of 
the force in the valley, the Commissioner had mentioned to the Deputy Gover- 
nor and head men lus intention of doing this, but as fuithei notice might 
have led to difficulties, the determination was only made known to the Pewar 
Maliks, who weie m camp, late in the night of the 20th, when they were 
warned to accompany the paity The escoit consisted of 200 cavalry The 
people weie civil, ready to affoid any information, and appeared quite to have 
made up their minds that they weie shoitly to expect a Butish occupation 
In camp the cold was now very tiymg at night, the thermometer falling 

10° Fain below freezing point, and the sick list was again on the mciease, 

chest and bowel complaints being most common 

On the 28rd the force commenced its return towards Thall 
The* first day's march, 12 miles, was to Ibrahimzai, the cavalry and 
aitillery had to follow the bed of the rivei, the infantry marching by a 
narrow path on its light bank leading along the foot of a low lange of 
hills The second day's maich was to Haizai Pir Ziarat, II miles, — the 
road again following the bed of the river This route was found to be much 
better than the Duranis had stated, and in the autumn and winter, when the 
liver is low, it is preferable to that via the Dirwaza. 

A halt of three days was made here, to enable the Kabul authorities to 
collect the remaining stolen cattle which were m the neighbounng Tuu 
villages , and advantage was taken of the second day's march for the Brigadier, 
the Commissioner, and others, to explore under the escoit of a sfciong party 
of cavalry, and accompanied by the Zaimukht Mahks, (who, however, weie 
most unwilling to show the road,) the western entrance into the Zaimukht 
(Independent) Valley This object was attained, although after a shoit time 
the heights being crowned by some of the tribe, it became unsafe to proceed 
any distance up the valley 

On the 26th the 2nd Panjab Infantry, and a wing, 4th Panjab Cavalry, 
marched towards Hangu, and were employed afterwards in bunging out 
treasure for the camp 

On the 27th the camp moved from Haizar Pir Ziarut, reaching Thall on the 
28th A troop of cavalry had, on the requisition of the Commissioner, been 
placed at the disposal of the Deputy Govemoi of Km am for the day, to 
aid him m recovering from certain villages the value of cattle stolen from 
British subjects, and which was duly paid 

On the afternoon of the day in which the force letumed to Thall, 4 grass- 

cutters were killed, and 1 mortally wounded whilst 
Despatches from Bnga- 0 ut cutting glass Their pomes earned off by the 

dier N Chamberlain and m urderers, were recovered by the cavalry guard with 
Captain B Henderson De- , / , ,, , J I 

puty Commissioner them , but, from the nature ol the ground, the cavalry 

could not succeed m coming up with the murderers. 

The troops remained at Thall till the 5th Decembei, when the murder of 

the grass-cutters having been clearly brought home to the Miami branch of 

the Kabal Khel Vazms, and their maliks having dechned either to wait upon 

the Deputy Commissioner, or to afford any reparation, no alternative was left 

but to obtain redress by force of arms. 

Although their conduct did not call for any consideration at our hands, 

both the Deputy Commissioner and the Brigadier were of opinion that the 

future peace of the frontier, and the interests of Government, would best be 

secured, could punishment be inflicted upon the guilty only , and as the 

names of those actually implicated m the murder, and their precise location. 
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had been made known to Captain Henderson, (wbo was in political charge, the 
Commissioner, Colonel Edwardea, haying gone into Feshawar,) the operations 
were to be restricted, as far as it was posable, to their apprehension alone. 

But to have required the surrender of crnninals without being m a position 
to enforce the demand, would have been considered by the Vanns as an 
idle menace and have been treated with contempt and therefore, before 
any call of the kind could be made it was necessary to bring the whole 
branch of the tribe under our control. It was only possible to effect this by 
a surprise, and arrangements were made accordingly 

After the murder of the grass-cutters, such of the Mia mis as hwd pre- 
viously been encamped on the right bank of the Kuram crossed the river, 
and the whole of the tribe pitched their tents at the foot of a range of 
mountains which they had Been accustomed to consider inaccessible, and 
where they supposed themselves secure from any attack except m front, and 
consequently cared not for the proximity of our camp 

For the surprise to be successful two conditions were indispensable, ns the 
possession of the mountains in rear of their encampments, and the cutting off 
of their retreat down the left bank of the nver 

To Major Coke was assigned the first of these operations. At midnight 
this column* was awoke and fell m without the slightest noise when, Iod by 
most expert guides provided by the Deputy Commissioner it commenced its 
maroh for the summit of the mountains by a circuitous and difficult path 

Two hours after the departure of Major Coke s oolomn, the remainder of 
the troops fell in crossed the Kuram opposite camp and marched down its 
light bank under Brigadier Cham her km. 

On their reaching the village of Btlknd Khel the day began to dawn so 
leaving the infantry and guns to follow, the Brmadier pushed on with the 
cavalry the Deputy Commissioner accompanied Khawsja Mahomed Khan's 
horsemen for the double purpose of cutting off retreat by the nver bank, 
and of reconnoitring the nver down stream for a place practicable for infantry 
On croesujg the nver and entering the broken ground, the cavalry came 
suddenly on an encampment of the Mi am is, who, warned of their approach, 
were carrying their families and cdttle up the steep mountain path in their 
rear Here a few shots we r e exchanged, wo having 1 horseman wounded 
and £ horses killed the Vasina losing a m a n . 

About this tune intimation was brought that Major Coke s column had been 
seen on the summit of the mountain so there was no longer any doubt as to 
his success and the Gurkhas and Mountain Train having come up with the 
cavalry, this colamn soon turned the southernmost point of the Miami 
encampments, and ascended the mountains thereby completing the chain. 
Major Coke’s column was above them, and completely closed the few paths 
which led op the mountain The 3rd Fsniab Infantry and the Field Battery 
threatened their front from below and lower down again the Gurkhas and 
Mountain Guns had the command of the hills whilst the cavalry cut off all 


the plain 

ajor Cokes’ column had not renehed its position without great difH 
, „ , _ . , cnlty ; the colama was accompanied by 3 guides 

•Joe D«p«trfi. jmd a man of the Miami Kheltribe who was to 


prevent firing on the troops from any Vann Khrns (encampments) the column 


• lit PirjJtb Inftntxy 
Oth do. do 

Two S-Pcoodtr Qm, No. 1 P«nJ*b LitfH Fi*M Batterj 
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might pass. Passing: the village of Mnlmmadzai, where a guard of 14 men 
with a guide \\ as placed to picvcnt any men leaving the village to give the 
alaim, the column ascended the lulls by a gorge to the south. 

The ground was vciy difficult, only one man could pass at a time, and 
when, at half-past 5av, the head of the column was halted to allow the lear to 
close up, it was found that the Gtli Panjab Infantry and the guns had lost 
then wa}", — misled it aftcrwaids appealed by the man of the Miami tube, 
who was with the guns (and who then effected Ins escape). As it was near 
daylight, Ma)or Coke deteimined to push on with the 1st Panjab Infantry, and 
aftci some 3 miles came upon a Miami encampment , and as this could not be 
passed without the inhabitants giung tho alarm, 2 companies under Lieute- 
nant Lumsdcn wcie sent to surprise it, when 1,000 sheep and some cattle 
were captured, and the Vnzms dinen over the lulls away fiom the villages 
against which the column was proceeding. Major Coke was lieie joined by 
the Mountain Guns and the Gth Panjab Inlantry, led by a guide, who had been 
sent back under escort to them when their absence was hist discoveied. 
Continuing its march, the column arrived at the cicst of the lulls oveilook- 
mg the \illagcs, and which v T cre now completely surrounded. 

As soon ns all the troops w T cie m position the precise object of the visit was 

fully explained to the enemy, and they wcie assured 
they w ould not be injured unless they lesistcd. Seeing 
any attempts at escape or opposition to be useless, they 
at once gave up all who wcie present and called foi , udien, by way of 
guainntce, seveial hundred head of cattle and sheep were biought away, to be 
restored when tcims w r ere definitely settled with the tube. With the excep- 
tion of one Vaziri shot by a man of the 1st Panjab Infantry when trying to 
escape up the mountain side, tlieie were no othei casualties. 

As it was found that it would be impossible to convict the suspected men 
if tried m a criminal court, a fine of Its 1,200 was levied on the tribe. 

Befoie the operations, the precaution had been taken of sending messages 
to the other (neighbouring) blanches of the Kabal Khel Vazms not to inter- 
fere m support of the Miamis, and no aid was given them. 

The troops returned to camp at 4 p.m. aftei a very haid day's work, and 
after being for neaily twenty-four hours without food, as any measures foi 
its prepaiation and cairiage by the men would have at once destioyed the 


Brigadier Clinmlicrliun’s 
Despatch 


seciecy absolutely necessaiy. 

In concluding his repoit, Brigadiei Chamberlain attubuted the success 
mainly to the way m which Major Coke had earned out his instructions, and 
to the very conect information, as well as to the good guides, furnished by 
Captain Hendeison, the Deputy Commissionei 

Aftei two days spent m a settlement with the Miamis, the force moved to 
Gandawai, wheie it was encamped till the 21st December, pending the adjust- 
ment of ceitam difficulties with the Zaimuldits, as a paity of Zaimuklits 
having no quariel with the people of Dar Samund, and solely with the 
object of outraging the British Government, had on the 14th December seized 
3 men of that village, 1 of whom aftei waids died of his wounds 

The Z aim ukhts in the plains were not participating m this crime, and weie 
powerless to piocuie the sunender of the culprits , but the demands of the 
Deputy Commissionei, backed as they were by the presence of such a large 
body of tioops, had the desired effect, as a deputation was sent m and a fine 
of Bs 1,000 paid 

The giound m the neighbourhood of the Zaimukht vdlage of Dahragha 
and Adlimelah, and the goigc which leads to the villages of Khana and Sungroba, 


N 1 
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were reconnoitred by Brigadier Chamberlain, and found more accessible than 
native reports had stated them to be. 

Tho payment of tie fine imposed on the Zoirnukhta for the murder of a 
Bn tub subject leaving nothing further to be done, the force after marching 
to Torawnn on the 22nd December, where it halted four days, was on arrival 
at Kohat broken up 

The oonduot of the troop* had been most exemplary , not one single act of 
violence had been committed either against property or person during the 
whole period. 

No stronger indications of the increase of our power and influence in these 
valleys oould have been afforded than, the faot, that not a single shot had been 
fired at the camp at night , that with the exception of the murder by the 
Kabul Kbel Vanns of the grass-cutters, no camp follower had been cut up, 
nor had a single animal been earned off e 

Tho expenses of the expedition were not great, being only that of march 
ing batta for the Gurkha Detachment, and some extra carnage for the Pan 
jab Frontier Force Bogiments, and Us. 2,360 for Khwajah Mahomed K han a 


sowars 

The whole expenses probably wore under He 10,000 
The operations against the Kabal Khel for the murder of the grn»- cutters 
GvTmnn«l were considered by the Supreme Government highly 

OTtnxDi i creditable to the officers and men The excellent 


arrangements made by Brigadier N Chamberlain, commanding and by Captain 
Henderson, the Deputy Commissioner as well as the excellent oonduct of the 
troops excited the admiration of the Government and an expression of appro- 
bation was to be oonveyed to all who were engaged in the expedition, and to 
the Commissioner, Lieutenant- Colon el Edwardee. 


In I860 the expeditionary foroe against the Kabal Khel Vanns moved 
through the valley of Miranaiu, when Major James, the Commissioner of 
Peshawar, who accompanied it, thus spoke of the good fruits which the expe- 
ditions into the valley, and the wise policy inaugurated, had brought forth. 
He said, one who had known the valley m post years would scarcely recognise 
it in its altered state. There were still of course as amongst all Pattens 
fends and factions but the former rarely led to bloodshed and the latter were 
not based upon men s favor or hostility to a Government which all had boen 
taught either to fear or to reapeot. 

Protected from foreign enemies the whole country had been brought under 
cultivation, and at certain seasons it would have been impossible in many places 
to have encamped tho force without lryanng the crops. The migratory herds 
men were not only restrained from trespassing, but paid a tax for the use of 
the pasture lands, and under threat of expuLnon were as amenable ns the 
resident tribes. Several abandoned v ill ages had been re-established and were 


now thriving settlements j whilst towers and walls, formerly so indispensable, 
wore in many places suffered to crumble away 

The Commissioner on entering their villages was met by no sullen band of 
men paying their revenue in order to save their houses but by a civil troop 
of grey beards proffering hospitality and by crowds of merry children 
Tho cases which came before the Deputy Commissioner were no longer of 
raids of plundered harvests and whole families murdered but of inequality 
of assessment, of assistance required to dig water-courses, construct dams, or 
tho request of some youth clamorous for service. 

The ComnusaHmer did not wish it to bo believed that their nature bad 


changed or that if left to t homed ve?, they would not return to their form or 
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habits and picdilections, hut their passions were lestramcd, their children were 
not nurtmed in scenes of blood, and we might smely hope that the hist and 
great step had been taken tow nuls their civilization. Noi could any moio 
forcible illustration he adduced of the policy of such expeditions than that of 
the history of Mirnnmi. 


Miranzai Field Force,' 1856. 

Bngadier-Gcnci.nl 1ST. B. Chnmbcilmn, commanding. 

Staff. 

Captain R. R. Adams, Staff OtHcer, Panjah Ii regular Force, Staff Officer. 
Lieutenant A. Garnett, Engined s, (Executive Engnicci, Koliat,) Engineer 
Officer 

Lieutenant P Lumsden, Deputy Assistant Quarter-Master General, 
Peshawar Division. 

Lieutenant Nicholson, Oiderly Officer to Brigadier* General. 

Cavalry. 

One Troop, 1st- Panjah Cavalry, Lieutenant W. Fane commanding. 

4 tli Punjab Cavalrj, Major O. Jacob commanding. 

Artillery. 

Detachment, No. 1 Punjab Light Field Battery, Lieutenant J. R Sladen 
commanding 

No 3 Punjab Light Field Battery, Lieutenant R Mecliam commanding. 
Detachment, Peshawar Mountain Tiain, Captain Biongbam commanding. 

Buy nicer s 

No 2 Company, Punjab Sappers, Lieutenant A. Garnett commanding. 

Infantry. 

Wing, G6th Guildias, Captain Thackeiy commanding. 

1st Punjab Infantry, Major J Coke commanding 
2nd Punjab Infantry, Captain G. W G. Gieeu commanding 
3rd Punjab Infautiy, Captain B. Ilendeison, Deputy Commissioner, com- 
manding 

Detachment, 5th Panjah Infantiy. 

6tli Punjab Infantry, Captain C P. Keyes commanding 

Civil Office) s 

Lieutenant-Colonel H B Edwaides, c B., Commissioner, Peshawar 
Division 

Captain B Hendeison, Deputy Commissioner of Kohat. 

Levies 

Khatak hoisemen undei the Chief Kwajah Mahomed Khan. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


SECTION I. 


The Orakzais 


McGregor’s Gazetteer 

Th»y are 
separated by 
of the Feroz 
separated by 


north and 
country 


is 


Aue a tribe of Path an s, who inhabit the mountains to the 

west of the Kohat Distnct, and whose 
generally known as Tnah 

bounded on the north by the Afridis, from whom they aie 
the mam water-shed of the Baia and Tnah, (except m the case 
Khel,) east by the Adam Khel Afndis, from whom they are 
the west water-shed of the Kohat Pass, south by the Kohat 
District^ and west by the Safed Koh. 

Their ongm is buried m obscunty, though they resemble the Afghans 
in language; features; and many of then customs, they are 1 ejected by them 
as brethren and assigned a separate ongm, then names not being found 
in the genealogy of the Afghans. They call themselves Pathans, and are 
said to belong to the tribe of Karam. 

The Orakzais are divided into foui mam sections • — 

I; Daolatzai; II; Ismailzai, III, Lashkaizai; IY, Hamsayas. 

I. — The Daolatzai aie sub-divided into — 


Bazoti 
Utman Kliel 
Sipali 

Feroz Khel 


5 Mam Khel 

6 Bar Mahomed Khel. 

7 Ahdul Aziz Khel 

8 Ustun Khel 


II. — The Ismailzai are sub-divided into — 

1 Rabia Khel 5 Isa Khel 

2 Mamuzai 6 Khadizai 

3 Aka Khel 7 Bralum Khel 

4 Sada Khel 8 Masuzai 

9 Mahamadzai 

III — The Lashkaizai aie sub-divided into — 

1 Mamuzai 1 2 Alishorzai 

IY — The Hamsayas have the following sub-divisions — 


Mishti 
All Khel 


3 

4 


Shekhan 
Mula Khel 


But, though the Orakzais are thus mentioned as one tribe, they can 
only be consideied so ethnograplncally To regard them as one politically, 
would only mislead, and so to attempt a description of our relations with 
the Oiakzais as one body, would be impossible Yet, it must not be forgotten 
that, though swayed by many different feelings and mteiest, the lust of plundei, 
or hatred of the infidel, would unite much more heterogenous elements than 
these 

Tirah is the country of the Orakzais, and is bounded on the north by the 
watei-shed between the Tirah aud Bara Rivers, which is known m the west as 
the Aianga, in the middle as the Shatapi, while at its end it is called Mulagarh ; 
on the east by the crest of the range between the Tirah Toi and the Kohat 
Pass, and to the west of Samalzai by the Landukai and Mazeoghar ridge ; 
on the south by the Orakzai Range from the Ublan to Landukai, and from 
the west of Shahu Khel by the Samana ridge , west, it is bounded by the 
Zanagliar Spur of the Safed Koh. 
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The mount ain s of Timh may be divided mto three great chains, all of 
which emanate from the Safed Koh. The first and most northern of these 
is that which is called at various part* of its stretch Aranda, Shatapi, and 
Mulaghar The only portion of this range, which is visible from British 
territory, is the Mulaghar end. This ib not covered with forest, and seems to 
bo about 7,000 feet m height. As it stretches away to the west, the 
range probably gets higher, and may be covered with fine forests. The second 
run^Oj which runs parallel with the first, may be termed the Omkxni Range. 
It is visible from Mnraoghar to the Uhlan At Moieoghur it is probably not 
under 9,000 feet in height, and here the range bends north, rising like a wall 
looting from Koh at, but east of Icndutai it rapidly decrease* m height. At 
tho Marai Kohat it cannot be more than 6,000, and though between this and 
the Ublan it again increases, it never reaches an elevation of more than 
7,000 Tho range as far ns can bo Been, is vary steep and rugged wKh few 
trees, except on Londokai and Maxeoghar, whioh appear to be clothed with 
pine on their northern slopes To the west of Maxeoghar the range returnee 
its cast and west oourso, and is called Dupa and San poth. The hut range is 
tho 8 annum. 

Tirah lias only two nvors, Khan km and Mastun or Toi , but oansidenng the 
height of their founding range* these must be fed by very numerous stream 
lots. In fact, one of the chief blessings of Tirah is its abundance of water 
Tho natural divisions of Tirah are those formed by its two valleys and their 
feeders , and, politically, it has as many divisions as there ore eections of the 
Omkxnis, m addition to the divisions caused by the difference of the Sum or 
Shia tenets and Gar and Samal factions. 

The first four sections of the Daolatxais ore situated in tho extreme cast 
of the Orakzai country nearest the Adam Khel Afndis and Kohat. The 
Bar Mahomed Khel ore situated at the back of Bar Marai, in Samalxsi as far 
os the valley opposite Mela Mian Axghar 

The Mishti Khel are next them, from the exit of the Khukni River and up 
it for 4 or 6 mil an. The Shehhan occupy the bills at the back of the Bar 
Mahomed Khel and coming round to the exit of the Khnnkni River 

The Rabin Khel oommenoe behind the Mishti Khel and over the Samana 
Ghor to the Kohat boundary The AThel are above them, in the valley of 
the Kohat Bara. The All Khels are above the A'kbeL 

The All 8herams and Mamuxois at the bend of the Khnnkni Valley, under 
the Kajgarh ndge. At the head of Tirah ore the Chamkams, then the summer 
quartere of the Muln Khel Ah Khel, Mishtu, Shekhnns, Mam Khel, Bar 
Mahomed Khel, Daolatxais, and Abdul Axiz Khel, in the order mentioned. 

Captain Tucker who visited Lower Tirah m 1872 gives the following 
information regarding it. It u probably about 6,600 feet above tho sea level 
and is almost oircmar with a cl in meter of nearly 6 miles. The Tirah Toi 
U a perfectly clear stream 

Above 8 niton mi is Karsha, and beyond this Upper Tiroh which seems 
to be a valley rising gradually os it stretches westward, and opening out 
wider and wider for a distance of from 16 to £0 miles. 

Below SnUnnxm the valley narrows very much, but opens out again after 
nbout 3 miles into the little basin of Aud Kiel Leaving And Khel the 
river turns to the south and is shut m for some distance By perpendicular 
clifls, and in 6 miles enters tho little valley of Zero. 

Tirah u probably very hko an ordinary Kohat VoDoy on a largo scale 
It u of coarse higher and cooler and tho founding lulls are higher but in 
its mmn features in the succcsmon of open spaces along the banks of its 
rivers each divided from the other by narrow “ tangis nnu in tho surround 
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ing of bare rugged bills it is the same. It is not a large valley bke Kashmir, 
but lather consists of a succession of basins completely closed m by bills. 

Agba Abbas found tbe inhabitants much divided against each other, part 
of them being Sums and part Shias Apples, giapes, mulberries, walnuts, 
pears, and pomegranates, were pioduced in plenty. In the hot weather the 
climate is peculiarly pleasant 

Madat Shah seemed to be the great saint of the Shia He found the 
Samal and Gar pohtics prevalent here. In every village was a Hindu’s shop. 
The Hmdus of both sexes wear the same clothes as the Mussulman, and cannot 
easily be distinguished from them by a stranger. The inhabitants dress 
m loose trousers confined at the bottom, and m long shirts sewn double and 
tieble, reaching to the knee and sometimes to the ankle, dark-blue “ lungis^ 
composed their head dress. The women wear rows of silver corns as buttons 
on thefr vests 

The inhabitants of Tirah use bullocks principally for the transport of their 
trade; but mules and donkeys also aie bred and Ubed. They have no horses, 
and camels are not used They have large herds of cattle and goats, which 
they bimg to graze m British territory. 

The population are all Oiakzais, a few Hmdus excepted The Orakzai is 
a wiry-enough looking mountaineer, but they are not by any means fine men. 
Theie seems to be a difference of opmion about then martial quahties, and 
Colonel McGiegoi says he is not inclined to place them very high, but that 
they are probably not worse than their neighbouis in respect to the usual 
deceit, avarice, and cruelty of theii race He says no one would doubt that an 
Orakzai, as much as any Pathan, would not shrink from any falsehood, 
however atrocious, to gam his end; — money would buy his services for the 
foulest deeds, cruelty of the most levoltmg kind would mark his actions 
to a wounded or a helpless foe, as much as cowardice would stamp him against 
detei mined resistance 

In Tu-ah the Orakzais live m houses built of stone and mud, and m these 
aie congregated the communities of men who have no feud with each othei. 
They aie not generally walled, but all the houses face inwards, aud the villages 
are only entered by small wickets , are often in excellent positions, with well 
placed towers protecting them During the wmtei they come down with their 
flocks to the low hills about Miranzai, and there hve eithei m caves or m 
lude grass huts 

The trade between Tnah and British territory must form a very considerable 
item in the wealth of the Orakzais. The following statement is taken from 
the Panjab reports of the last few years . — 




Quantity 

Md6 

Value 

Es 

1868-69 . 

C Imports 

1 Exports 

... 12,293 

7,019 

1,04,611 

16,237 


Total 

19,312 

1,20,848 

1869-70 ... 

S Imports 
*' ( Exports 

. 13,998 

20 

81,951 

1,000 


Total 

.. 14,018 

82,951 

1870-71 .. 

f Imports 
(.Exports 

. 18,100 

728 

1,87,214 

2,171 


Total 

.. 18,828 

1,39,385 
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This, however includes Afndi Tirah 

It is needless to eay there is no government in Tirnh, but religion supplies? 
to a certain extent its plaoe , the Ornkmis are ns superstitious as they are 
impatient of control, and consequently we find the Syads exerting a good 
deal of influence amongst them* Syad Mohnmed Ilnsen has a oonm derftble 
preponderance in the councils of Tirah, and, aocording to Captain Tucker, 
Mohamed Usman Khan of 8ultnnzai leads a portion of Lower Tirah There 
are also men in our own territory who have influence with them, but there 
is no man, or body of men m Tirah who can be said, in the mildest acceptation 
of the word, to govern. Yet, there is a power they all acknowledge, and that 
is gold. 

The Daolatnu Qrakmis are a tribe especially difficult to deal with, owing 
to their having little or no trade to lose by the 
“ft™ 311 ® 14 of “ Hookade, and to the &ot ttuit Loth 
their summer and winter settlements are m very in 
accewnblo localities, the former being m the high tnblo-laod of Tirah ana the 
latter in the Boxota Valley, ent off from British territory by a difficult puss over 
. the Uhlan Mountain, 6 miles from KohaL There is a 

N wirogor. Unrottaer ^ AVW but General Stewart, who travereed it 

with a foroe m 1869 state* it is of so difficult ft Uature as to require a largo 
body of troops to force it. 
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SECTION II. 

Punishment of the Ismailzai and the Hamsaya Divisions of the Orakzai 
Tribe in the autumn of 1855, by a force under Brigadier Chamberlain. 

JTnuqu Field Foicc ? 

Hr to 1S35, the Orakzais, though occasionally committing petty depredations 
„ , _ on the border, and known to be capable of mischief, 

TnbcsU Mr. Temple^ 1Cr ^ 50 inclined, gave no positive trouble to the British 

1 authorities, hut in the spring of that year many of 
the Orakzais were concerned m the demonstration and attack on the 
Mirauzm Field Force. (Section II, Chapter VIII.) 

The)* then commenced depredations upon the Bangash people of the Kohat 
District About this time some fifteen raids were committed, several 
hundred head of cattle were carried off, and some British subjects killed In 
these the Shekban and the Misliti sections were concerned, but the Ralna Kliels 
were conspicuous. Then a feud commenced between the Orakzais and the 
Ilangu people. The Chief of Ilangu was murdered by one of Ins own relations, 
and the murderer lied to the Orakzais. On the 15th July 1855, Major Coke, 
Commandant, 1st Panjab Infantry, who was commanding the Kohat District, 
and who was also Deputy Commissioner of Kohat, reported that on the mglit 
of the 12th the Orakzais had carried off 6G0 head of cattle of the village 
of Shalia Khcl near Hangu, and that he had at once proceeded there with a 
troop of the 4th Punjab Cavalry. He added, that a hostile movement also 
was apparently going on among the tribe oi a portion of it, and that as he felt 
apprehensions for the safety of the village of Hangu, 250 men of the 1st 
Panjab Infantry bad been sent out to protect it. 

Lettcra from Major Colco The ra ^ s 0 f £he Jtabia section of the tribe still 
Lahore. 1 1 ary GCrC ^ continuing, Major Coke reinforced Hangu by — 

150 3rd Panjab Infantry, 

150 2nd Panjab Infantry, and 

2 Mountain Tram Guns, No 3 Panjab Light Field Battery. 
With this force, Major Coke reported, he proposed attacking the village of Nasin 
(Rabia Khel) , and with the aid of our Bangash subjects of Togue and of 
Khawaja Mahomed (Khatak), he hoped to be able to check the hostile move- 
ment of the Orakzai tribes in general, and the Rabia Khel section m particular 
with whom the hostilities first arose 

The Chief Commissioner (Mr. John Lawrence), however, directed that no 
hostile movement should be undertaken beyond thb British boundary with- 
out his orders, adding, however, that if the tribe could be attacked to advantage 
within our territory, there would be no objection to its being done. 

Brigadier Chamberlain was also averse to the employment of troops against 
the Orakzais at that time of the year (July), unless political reasons absolutely 
required it. His reasons for suggesting delay were — 

That operations against the Orakzais would probably involve comphcations 
with other tribes ; and at that season the difficulty of moving troops would be 


o 1 


* See general map of the frontier. 
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great, with the certainty that regiments would suffer much from sickness. 
The Commissioner of Peshawar (Major Edwardes) fully concurring m these 
views, instructions were sent to the Deputy Commissioner that defensive 
measure* only were to be adopted. 

If the border vRkgee could not be protected from Kohat, a small portion of 
the Kohat force waa to be cantoned at Hangu and Minor Coke was authorized 
to offer a reward of Be 1,000 for the seizure of the murderer of Ghulam 
Haidar Khan the Tehsfldar of Hangu. 

On the 13th August newB was received that at a jirgah (council) of the 
Rabin Khel, Mamuzai, and All Khel sections it was agreed that if the Ah 
Khel and A J Khcl would join, the combined clans should make an attack on 
British territory either before or after the fr Eed Kurban ’ (26th August) 

It was hoped by the Deputy Commissioner that the A-’Khola and All Khel* 
would hold true to their agreement with Government , if not, a senout attack 
was eipootod. 

By the 20th of the month matters amongst the tribes had progressed 
considerably, and Major Coke reported to Brigadier Chamberlain that an 
attack would probably bo mado Dy the united clans of the Ora krais after 
the ff Eod/' on some point between Baliamin and Samilrai, a distance of 
20 miles that the rest of the hill tribes were m a most excited state, and 
that they were all trying to foment a Holy War, or Jehad and Major Coke 
asked that at least two more regiments might be Bent mto the district. 

Brigadier Chamberlain had by this time arrived 
C j232j5utu ff a j. stud the following arrangements were 

set on foot * — 


Reinforcements of 6 Moun tain Train Guns 

800 In fan try, 

0 Elephants, 

with 2 Artillery Offioora and 1 Medical Officer were called for from Peshawar 
Ihe data ohm entfl garrisoning the out- poets of Nan and Lattnmar, and Balia dor 
Khel, were recalled, and them duties taken up by g imilnr detachments 
from Banu, from which station a troop of the 3rd Panjab Oavaby woj 
moved up to Kohat. 

Ho Engineer Officer was ordered to jmt the border villages threatened, 
m a state ox defence and to open out the roads most likely to be used for the 
protection of the frontier 

The different chiefs, amongst whom ware Knhwjna Mahomed Kh a n the 
Chief of the Khataki, and Bahardnr Shir Khan Bangash, were directed 
to oollect armed retainers, horse and foot. 

Every endeavour was at the same tune made to oollect commissariat 
and carnage 

On the 26th the force (vide appendix) hod assembled at Hangu, 

The cantonment of Kohat was occupied by one troop, 3rd Punjab Cavalry 
from Bonn, and the 1st Regiment Native Iniantxy from Peshawar 

On the 20th of the month the Deputy Commueioner wrote to tho Brigadier 
recommending tho destruction of the villages of Malik Noam and Sangi, m 
the Somalia Range both belongingto the Rabm Khel Orakzais. He represent- 
ed that the conduct of that tribe hod been bo atroaoua and insulting, and the 
injuries they had inflicted on the Government bo great, that the necessity for 
inflicting on them some punishment was apparent. 

He feared that the inactivity of the troops would only increase their 
presumption, and have a had effect on the other tribes, who then appeared to 


{ S gone. 

3 howitzers. 
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be wavering m their intentions. He thought that a blow struek at the 
Rabia Khel tribe would be productive of the best effects m deterring the 
otheis fiom attacking British villages. He then pioeeeded to detail the 
various offences committed by the tribe since April 1855. Besides an attack 
on Balliamm, they had lolled 10 men, wounded 3, and carried off 3 women, 
and no less than 7 92 head of cattle — all the men and women being British 
subjects, and the cattle the pioperty of the same. 

Major Coke also proposed that the village of Katta on the banks of the 
Bara River should be destroyed with its rice cultivation. 

In reporting his determination to carry out these punitive measures. 
Brigadier Chamberlam in writing to the Chief Commissioner aftei stating that 
he was not unmindful of the great responsibility he was taking on 
himself m adopting such a course, went on to say “ as the officer in command 
“ of tin* troops on the frontier, and moie especially of the field force m 
“ this camp, I conceive that occasion may arise when it becomes my 
cc bounden duty to exercise a very gieat discretionary power; and I 
“ trust m the present instance it will not be deemed that I have exceeded 
“ or abused the authority I suppose to be vested m my office, and for the 
“ judicious exercise of which I hold myself to be just as much accountable 
“ to Government as for the discipline and efficiency of the troops ” He added, 
that he quite concuned with the Deputy Commissioner m the necessity of 
adoptmg aggressive measures, that he looked upon an attack on the Rabia 
Khel tribe as unavoidable, and that the mgencyof the caserendeied immediate 
steps compulsory. 

On the 31st August theiefore arrangements were made to attack eaily 
on the following morning the villages of Katta, Sangai, Nasm Mela, and 
Sangar China or Mela 

The plan of operations was to make as many simultaneous attacks as 
possible on the enemy, — the mam object m view was the destruction of the 
villages and defences of Sangar and Mela, for the chiefs of those villages 
were notorious fi.eebooters, and the inhabitants had been those who had been 
most active m making raids mto British territory, as they believed from the 
natural defences of their strongholds they were impiegnable. 

The village of Sangar Mela was situated on the very crest of the Samana 
Range of mountains It was well built, the dead walls of the houses bemg 
faced outwards for stiength, and the whole was perfectly commanded by a 
high loop-holed tower of two stones. 

Water is not procuiable on the top of the hill, the inhabitants of the 
place supplying themselves either from the spring just below Nasm Mela, 
or from the Bara River which flows at the northern base of the Samana 
Range. 

Nasm Mela, or, as it was more commonly called, Nasm Ghan (Fort) , was 
situated m the centie of a sloping plateau about f of a mile below Sangar, 
and from this amphitheatre two spurs run down from the Samana Range 
parallel to and close to each other, terminating in the Mnanzai Valley 
below. 

The mural cliff s which the inward faces of these spurs present to one 
another, form the gorge up which one of the only two paths leads to Nasm 
Mela, — the other path bemg along the ridge of the eastern spur, and which, 
though difficult and precipitous at the bottom from the circumstance of the 
spin descending abruptly mto the plain, is nevertheless practicable for mules. 
The two villages were connected with each other by a winding path, the 
ascent, howevei, bemg eveiy where practicable for mfantiy. 
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The Gh an (Fort) was a square building, the wnlls were about 9 feet high, and 
commanded by a loop-holed tower of two atones- Its position was inch as to 
completely co mman d and close the paths leading up the gorge. Just below rt, 
and within range of ite fire, was the spring which Huppuod its defenders and 
the inhabitants of tbs village with water ^ 

The bouses of the village were scattered m rows of fives and sixes, the 
ground being terraced for the sake of cultivation 

The diffloultiee the troops had to contend with were thus great, and the 
lose of life, if the ascent had been undertaken by daylight and the tribe 
prepared to meet our forex* would probably have been large Snoceas depended 
almost entirely upon both villages being surprised, and, if possible, at the same 
tuno , and as any forward movement of the camp would have tended to 
create suspicion, it was absolutely necessary to makn Hangu the starting 
point c 

This involved a march of 14 milee before the commencement of the asoent, 
or, if the S smarm Range were ascended opposite camp, (it was just practicable 
for infantry at certain points,) there was still about lie same distance to bo 
accomplished along its ndge before Bam ana oould be reached. It was deter 
mined, therefore, that theeo villages should be attacked both from above and 
below, and the following dispositions were ordered — 
l* Miami. Of auci. Thn »<*** ^ village Of Bang* m entnuted 

to Major Coke it consisted of the — 

1st Paiyab Infantry, Major Coke commanding 
Three Compamee, 2nd Panjab Infantry, Lieutenant Sykes com 
mandrng 

The oolumn was provided with small shells to be used as hand grenades, 
bags of powder, crow bars, etc., and whs aooompamed by Lieutenant Boyce of 
the Artillery os Engineer Offloer Jt was to leave camp at 10 pj x. (the 
night was moonlight), and to ascend the 8 am ana Range near camp, and movo 
along the ndge until the village was readied, which, it was hoped would bo 
before daybreak. The village was then to be immediately attacked and 
destroyed. If on amval at San gar Mai or Coke found that the 2nd oolumn 
had not established itself at Nairn Mela, or was hard pressed, he wis to 
detach a party to its aesistanoe ; this party acting from above had every 
thmg in its favor, and as soon as the village of Sangar had been taken and 
destroyed the remainder of thw 1st oolumn was to move down to aid in the 
attack on Naam Mela. 

The 2nd column, whioh was under the oommand of Cop tarn Henderson 
Sod jnrnn of attack. ^ Infantry, consisted of 8 companies of 

that regiment, and was to move at 9 pil on the 
village of Naim Mela. On reaching a hill on the right of the gorge, Captain 
Henderson was to take np such a position above and near the vi ll age as would 
give him the command of it, as well as of the path by which the Mountain 
Tram Guns were to ascend his subsequent action was to bo guided generally 
by the movement of the 1st oolumn ana mam body 

Tho Tillage of Khatnk, situated across the Ssmana Range in a glen 
- , . below on the Bara River, wss reported almost nn 

defended and its destruction with that of any other 
villages which could be reached with their nee crops and mills wns allotted to 
the levies under the Chief Khnwnja Mahomed Khatak 

All prisoners taken were to bo spared and brought into camp, but the levies 
were on no account to attack any other tribe except in aclf-defcnco or to go 
down tho stream This column was to follow Major Coke’s, and wns to leave a 
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body of footmen on the top of the range when the column descended to cover 
its return. 

The main body under the personal command of 
Brigadier Chamberlain consisting of — 

Guns, 1 Peshawar Mountain Battery, 

Howitzers, J 

Mountain Guns attached to No. 3 Panjab Light Field Battery, 
Compames, 2nd Panjab Infantry, 

3rd Panjab Infantry, 
was to leave camp shortly after the march of the 1st column, and, ascending 
the same spur as the 2nd column, was to move on Nasm Mela ready to 
support either of the- other columns. 

A reserve with the field guns was to follow this column, so as to reach 

The Reserve column f°°t of the spur by dawn, ready to cover any 

retirement. 

The guard for the camp under Major Jacob, 4th Panjab Cavalry, consisted 
„ , of that regiment, and one company from each of 

Camp guard. the Infant^ Segments. 

The troops were only to be warned an hour before starting, and great care 
was to be taken that no sickly or weakly men accompanied the columns. 

Plundering was to be strictly prohibited m any of the columns. 

The first column gamed the crest of the Samana Range by 3 o’clock on 
t? f n at n \ the following morning, when the troops, having rested 

epor y ajor o e an h 0lirj continued their march, and as they reached 

the foot of the last crest, having traveised some as difficult ground as ever 
seen, they described the 2nd column below them at Nasm Mela. 

Major Coke then pushed on as fast as the nature of the ground would 
admit against Sangar, which he came in sight of at break of day. He 
described it as a village strongly situated on a knoll, the ground sloping away 
on either side, surrounded by a low wall and defended by a tower of great 
height, which from its lofty position m the centre commanded the ground on 
all sides. 

A rush with a cheer was made on the village, and before ten shots had 
been fired, many of the sepoys, gallantly headed by Lieutenants Travers and 
Lumsden of the 1st Panjab Infantry, had got beyond it, thus enabling the 
troops not only to cut off retreat, but also to capture nearly the whole of the 
cattle which had by this time got half a mile away under the mam range. 
About 200 head of cattle and buffaloes, with a large number of goats and sheep, 
were thus seized and sent into camp. 

The villagers did not attempt to make a stand but fled, some by the track 
to TJsghara, others by the valley of the Bara, leaving a number of women 
and children m the village, none of whom, however, werem any way injured. 

Sangar was found to contain about 60 houses, which, with the tower and 
the jowar crops on the plateau below, were entirely destroyed. 

The 1st column then joined the mam force at Dar Mela. 

The 2nd column after marching 14 miles, and 
caiefully avoiding the only village met with en route, 
commenced the ascent of the crest at 2-30 a.m., and 
getting as quickly and silently as possible over the 
ndge, gained its position over Nasm Mela at 4 a.m 

Shortly before it reached this point, the enemy began beating their war 
drums, but the column continued its movement m perfect silence and unseen. 


2nd column of attack. 


Report 

derson. 


by Captain Hen- 
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Aa soon aa the position web gained, the men wore collected and ordered to 
he down under cover, waiting for dawn. The drama con tanned sounding, and 
the enemy endeavoured to ascertain the exact poeitaon of tho column by firing 
a few random choia from the ndge and tower, which did no harm, and which 
were not returned As dawn broke, the 2nd column made a rush on the village, 
when the enemy took instantly to flight, and were driven along and over tne 
hlgheet erect (Tne one commanding the village of Sangar) without any low 
to us. The leading men of the column led by 8ubadar Fan Mahomed 
Khan, pushing on over the crest, captured come hundreds of cattle, sheep, 
goats, poneye, and donkeys, which the enemy were driving off 

The mam column having left camp at 11 P if, 
a body proceeded by tho road to the small village of Tnl 

^rjffndlcr Ck*mberi*in’» Darbimd, situated at the base of the spur previously 
referred to, and from which ran the paths leadxtg up 
the mountain 

Tho column reached Pul Darbnnd at about 8 ail, when some half hour's 
delay took place owing to the difficulty of ascertaining the practicable route 
for the Mountain Guns, for the mnlik of the village, (although one of our own 
subjects,) declared that no laden animal oould possibly ascend but when ho 
found his arm* pinioned, and bocamo aware of the penalty of treachery, ho 
promised to show the way, and the column commenced the ascent. The first 
port of the asoent was so steep and the path so narrow, from the rooks 
on each Bide, that the gun* wore got up with considerable difficulty but 
higher up the path improved, and just at daybreak the main body came 
in sight of Captain Henderson 8 column. 

It was at first difficult to determine whether they were friend or foe, but 
this was soon cleared up by the advance of that column on the village. 

Before the guns could be got into position, the enemy finding themselves 
threatened from above by the 1st column, and from below by the other 
two columns, were m full night for the Samana Bange the body of only one 
man killed by a shell, being found m the village. 

The troops were now actively employed, covered by pioqueta till 10 
blowing up the towers and destroying the villages and crops 

The signal for our retirement had been anxiously looked for by the 
Brf«dl*r*» mountaineers, and no sooner had it been given, than 

they oommenoed following up, beating their drams, &c 
As the skirmishers of the 2nd Punjab Infantry under Captain Green were 
abandoning one of the commanding points, they were attacked and driven 
back by a sudden nub of the enemy, sword in hand, when a native dootor 
and some 7 men were backed to pieoea their nfles and accoutrements 
falling into the enemy's hands j hut Captain Green, of whose conduct tho 
Brigadier spoke very highly rallied ha men under cover of the fire of 2 
Mountain Guns under Captain 8 laden, and ro-took the position 

The retirement then continued m good order Before the troops had 
reached the foot of the hill, the enemy had oeosed to follow up and tho troops 
reached camp by sun-set 

In tho meantime the Khatnks under Khawoja Mahomed Khan, aided 
by the men of Togue with 800 footmen and 60 home, had moved down into 
tho valley of the Barn, and destroyed tho small village* of Katss, Soifolmcla 
Khadsrni, and Chmi Sang Aa Khawarft had been ordered not to descend 
the range until firmg wa* heard at Sangar, many of the villagers had 
moved off to saaal Sangar before Khawoja Mahomed Kh an had arm ed, and 
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llic catilc lmd almost all been dnven off, what remained however were 
captuied , 

The men of Togue attacked the Rabia Khel, near Chim Sang, and 

Mnjor Coko’a Report ma ?° » very spirited fight, they had 4. men tailed, 

and leported the enemy’s loss to have been gieater. 
Brigadier Chambeilam stated that in consenting to the employment of 
our Miranzai subjects against the Rabia Khel, he was guided by the consider- 
ation that, for the subjugation of both parties, the feuds between the 
independent hill tribes and our Bangash subjects of Miranzai could not be 
made too wide, form that part of the country a blood feud once well establish- 
ed was a difficulty almost beyond the bounds of amicable settlement. 

The casualties on our side were small {vide appendix). 

The loss of the Rabia Khel tribe was estimated by Major Coke at 24 
lolled a&d wounded, amongst the former bemg 4 Chiefs. 

Brigadier Chambeilam spoke highly of the conduct of the troops, who 
were on foot 17 horns, marching 28 miles, and ascending and descending a 
rugged mountain of nearly 4,000 feet in height (the weathei was very trying, 
for the thermometer stood at 99° in a large tent in the day time, and at 127° 
m the sun) , and he alluded to the able manner m which the duties assigned 
to them were carried out by Major Coke and Captain Henderson, and his 
Staff Officer Captain Adams, also to the excellent zeal and energy of 
Captain Sladen of the Artillery. 

A few days after this punishment the Misliti Khel section came to terms and 
p „ , gave hostages , this was shortly followed by the sub- 

cpo on i es mission of the Rabia Khel, who brought back a large 

number of the plundeied cattle, agreeing to pay for the remainder which they 
had eaten The tribe weie also willing to pay a grazing tax for the pastur- 
age ground near our fiontiei, but Government declined to receive ,any 
revenue from them. The Skeklian and Misliti sections also came to terms, 
and the force returned to Koliat on the 7th Octobei, when it was broken up 
The good discipline of the troops was specially commented on by the 
Bugadier^, and the services of Khawaja Mahomed Khan warmly acknow- 
ledged 

There had been a good deal of ram, and the health of the troops had been 
far better than could have been anticipated at that season of the year 

It was then intimated that the Governor General in Council had read with 

“ the most lively satisfaction the report of these opera- 
Government letter. « £ lons Brigadier Chamberlain had stated that any 

“ man might be proud to command such tioops, and m the opmion of the 
ec Govemoi General the Brigadier had ample ground foi the remark, for the 
“ Government were both proud and happy m the knowledge that it possessed 
tc troops able and willing to perform so gallant a service, and officers capable 
“ of planning, leading, and executing such attacks 

“ The most cordial acknowledgments and thanks of Government were to 
“ be conveyed to Captain Coke and Captain Henderson, who had led the several 
<( attacks, and for their admirable execution of thecombmed movements against 
“ the villages of Nasm Ghan and Sangar, and the above sentiments were to 
“ be made known to the whole of the Panjab Inegular Force.” 


* At this time the troops of the line, when serving across the Indus, received extra batta, 
which was not allowed to the troops of the Panjab Irregular Force, and Brigadier Chamherlam 
alluded to the injury and heartburnings which must arise from employing the line troops with 
those of the Panjab Irregular Force under the circumstances. 
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Hangu Expedition, 1855 

Brigadier N Chamberlain, commanding 
Staff 

Captain Adams, b. o , p i i , Staff Officer 
Lieutenant Garnett, Engineer Officer 

AritUcry 

Detachment, Poehawor Mountain Train, Lieutenant Pulman commanding’ 
No 3 Light Field Battery Lieutenant LeGeyt Bmoo commanding 
& Mountain Guns, No 8 Battery, Captain S lad on commanding 

Cavalry 

4th Panjab Cavalry, Major Jacob commanding 
Infaxiry 

l«t Pan^ab Infantry, Major Cote co mmandin g 
2nd Par^ab Infantry, Captain Green commanding 
3rd Punjab Infantry, Captain Henderson commanding 

Political Officer 

Major Cote, Deputy Commiasioner of Kohat. 
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Casualty Return, ILangu Expedition , 1855 . 


Nature of Casualty 

Regiment 

Nnlivo 

officers 

Native 

doctors 

Non-com. 

missioned 

officers 

Sepoys. 

Killed . \ 

1st Punjab Infantry 

••• 

•• 

it 

• 

2nd Pan-jab Infantry 

• 

1 

• 

7 

l 

3rd Punjab Infantry 

• • 


• 

2 

c 

1st Punjab Infantry 

1 

•• 

• 

1 

Wounded .. 

2nd Punjab Infantry 


• 

1 


C 

Missing 

3rd Punjab Infantry 
3rd Punjab Infantry 

••• 

• 

• 

1 

*1 

* Total 


1 

1 

1 

12 


* Afterwards ascertained to havo been killed by the enemy 


J 


> 1 


/ 
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SECTION HI 


Affair with the Basoti Section of the Daolatzai Division at the Uhlan 
Pass, March 1868. 

In the cold weather the Boxotis live m the Baxoh Valley a narrow and 
difficult part of the Tirah Toi Yalley rtnder Mulagarh 
on Trib« by r rphej' have two main settlements Dona Kula and 
Gore In the hot weather they go to the heaiPof the 
Mae tarn glen in Tirah and remain from April to November 

They bow their wheat crop at Tirah before they come down and their noe 
crop in the Boxota Valley before their re tarn to Tirah leaving only a few 
families in tho valley to look after it m the hot season bnt the whole tnbe 
can bo down from Tirah in case of an attack m from 24 to 30 hour*. Tho 
Batotis have little or no trade to lose by misbehaviour, and their ohief 
strength lies in their insignificance and, as their principal settlements are 
in the midst of Tirah, they had hitherto escaped p uni aliment for their mis- 
deeds. 

The entrance to the Baroti Valley is over the Uhlan Pass, about 0 milee 
from Kohat. 

At the commencement of British rule Trans-Indus the Barotas were 
always cattle- lifting on the British border plundering and cutting up travel 
lars and grass-cutters whenever they oould lay to hands on them, and they 
were the tribe who organised and headed the attack on the Kohat Kotal, whioh 
led to Sir Charles Napieris expedition m 1860 bat in 1863 Major Coke, in 
consequence of the misbehaviour of the Afridis, admitted them amongst 
others, to a share of the allowances paid for the peace of the Kohat Pass. 
Besides the Bn to tie who touch our bonier the two tribes of Utmnn Khel and 
Feroi Khel are generally one with them m all their political moves and the 
allowance given to the Barofaa on this occasion was shared by them also 

The Sipahs, though a small tribe, are notorious as plucky men and great 
, thieves. A portion of the allowanoe for the Kohat 
Pass is now given to them, vu Re. 600 They have 
not more than 800 men, but they are well armed and they have the character 
of being the best marksmen with tho nfle amongst the tribes. They are 
armed with long rifles of Kohat manufacture, fitted with old, English marked, 
flint-locks. 

Rrport by s«r»t«y The Sipahs do not migrate m summer to Tirah os 

jail Gorani rota t. the BoXOtlS. 

In 1866 a Si pah and two Bsiotis were convicted of robbery in Bntash 
temtory and sentenced to imprisonment the Baxotu, Utrnan Khel, and 
Sipahs interceded for the release of the robbers and on their petition not 
being granted by the Deputy Commissioner took to making raids on British 
territory killed two of onr snbjects and captured cattle Colonel Becber 
then CommiiMOticr of Peshawar settled the case by releasing the prisoners 
nnd exacting a small fine as compensation for the kxw of the cattle and tho 
Inct of our subjects who had been killed. 
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At the beginning of 1S67, one Fateh Khan, a British subject of the 

village of Alizai, m the Kohat District, bordenng on 

Gov 'mint IS,',*"'' 1 ”>>' H’" S > P et,l j 10ncd th ? ® e P Ut ? ?° mm, f S1 ™ el 

ol Kohat that a civil suit which had been decided 

against him m 1854 by Colonel Coke, then Deputy Commissioner of Kohat, 

(whose decision had been confirmed on appeal in 1855 by Sn Herbert Edwardes,) 

should be leopened The Deputy Commissioner declined to leopen a case 

which had been finally decided 12. years befoie, but as Fateh Khan appeared m 

difficulties, he was promised a situation as a mounted oideily when a vacancy 

should occui 

At the close of 1867, Fateh IChan went over to his independent neigh- 
bours, the Daolatzais aud induced them to take up his cause On learning 
this, the Deputy Commissioner notified to the adjoining tribes that any inter- 
cession for Fateh Khan could not be attended to, as the matter was one which 
exclusively concerned British subjects. Notwithstanding this warning on the 
23rd December 1867, a deputation from the Daolatzais, including lepresenta- 
tives from the Bazoti, Utmau Kliel, Feroz Khel, and Sipali clans, came into 
Kohat, (without, as usual, asking permission to entei British terntoiy,) to 
make intercession for Fateh Khan 

They were received in Durbai by the Deputy Commissioner, ahd mfoimed 
that their request could not be granted, and they were at the same time 
lemmded that they had been duly warned of this. 

After this inteiview, all the tribes, except a section of the Bazotis uudei 
the clnefship of one Syad. lleza, intimated their intention of abandoning the 
cause of Fateh Khan. ‘ 

On the 15th January news was received that Syad Roza was collecting his 
followeis for a raid into British territory, and preparations weie made accoid- 
ingly, — the Bazotis being warned that it they did not pievent the laid they 
must take the consequences On the morning of the 16tli, a demonstration 
was made against the towers at the TJblan Pass, but the Bazotis dispersed on 
the neighbouring villages turning out 

The same night as an attack m force was threatened, the 3rd Panjab 
Cavalry, 2 Field Guns, and the 6th Panjab Infantry, moved out, when the 
Bazotis dispersed 

These demonstrations were followed by gatheiings of some of the tubes, 
who fired on our villages, and by an attack on the village of Alizai, when 1 
villager was killed and 2 wounded when m puisuit of the marauders 

Meanwhile the representatives of the Daolatzai tubes had been summoned, 
and aftei some delay the <e Jngahs” appealed on behalf of the Utman Khels, 
Bazotis, and Sipalis , a proclamation was then read out to them, pointing out the 
various acts of hostility which had been committed, and calling upon them to 
exact fiom the actual perpetrators compensation foi injury done, and lestora- 
tion of the plundeied cattle, and (according to tiibal usage) the destruction by 
fire of two housed m each of the implicated tribes in token of submission 
The Jngahs expressed then inability to coerce the ill-disposed members of their 
lespective tubes, and the tribes were then debarred from trade with Bntish 
territory, and the Bazotis further depnved of the office of guaidmg the Kohat 
Kotal, and of the allowance on that account 

On the 10th March a party of men, chiefly Sipahs, made a demonstration 
against the towers at the Ublan Pass, and did everything they could to bung on 
an engagement , but, acting on the oiders of the Deputy Commissioner, the 
police lemamed on the defensive fading in this attempt, it was repoited that 
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the following morning the Baxotu, some 400 in number, would attack the towers 
or the v i llage of Mohamad mi, and during the night 
R«^ort^ Tailfc c,Tlglaril Lie a tenant N Cavognan, the Deputy Commissioner, 
went out with 180 levies and 60 pohoe foot. 

After the affair of the 16th January, Major Jones, Commandant, 3rd 
Pi*n of operations. Panjab Cavalry, who was commanding at Kobat, had, 

UjJot JocM*ift»d in company with the Deputy Commissioner and the 

mnt Gmgnirl ■ Kopcrt. Officer commanding the artillery, examined the ground 

at the Uhlan Pnss 


The pass itself ia open, its width in some places being half a mile, and its 
length to the commencement of the ascent of the pass a mile 

Major Jones considered that if the Barotu occupied a email hill in advance 
of the towers as they had previously done, they could be easily driven off by the 
troops when considerable punishment would be m dieted on them Ai their 
retreat, without the necessity for our advancing on to the high range. This 
hill was not under fire from the crest of the high range and which, although 
British territory, was ground so very difficult that it was determined no 
advance on it should bo made. Accordingly Lieutenant Cavognan on 
amval at the Uhlan occupied the hills on the proper nght of the gorge, 
leaving its left open for the raiders if they came down 

About 0 a. ir. the news received showed that a raid was intended, and on 


the call from the Deputy Commissioner 100 men, 8rd Punjab Infantry, under 
Captain Ttyiid were sent out from Kohat to reinforce the towers, but their 
orders were not to advance without support. About midday some 200 of the 
Baxotis were in position — a few on the hills on the proper nght of the pass, the 
majority on the hills on the left of it, with an advanced party on the small 
bill of raid y mentioned 

Major Jones then moved out from cantonments with the following 


>008 

Wing, 280 3rd Punjab Infantry, Captain Buxton commanding 
Wing 200, 6th Panjab Infantry, Major D Hoste commanding 
Two Mountain Guns No 2 Paiysb Light Field Battery, Captain Abbott 


co mmanding 

3rd Panjab Cavalry, 80 Sabres 

As soon as the column arrived m front of the pass, 
^ * Dwpatch. following dispositions were made — 

Captain Rynd's detachment, supported by a small body of police raider 
the Deputy Commissioner, were to advance from the towers, which they had 
remfoToed towards the Kotnl and halt out of fire to cut off the retreat of the 


enemy should they tnbn that line after being driven off the low hxlL 

Toe 6th Panjab Infantry were to advance from the Kotal side of the hill 
to a position about half way up, and from which a few of the enemy were 
firing and halt until further orders after taking the position. 

The 3rd Panjab Infantry were to advance from the nght of the hiH, and 
after taking it to await further orders 

The artillery were to cover the advance of the 3rd and 0th Panjab Infantry 
Half tho cavalry were to support the guns, the other half were to watch 
a gorge on the ngnt of our attack 

At 1-30 p u. the troops advanced, and the am n il hill was earned without any 
loss on our side the enemy retiring with a loss of 2 killed to their breast- 
works which they hrul erected on the crest of a very steep and precipitous 
bill, a spur of the mam range, id rear, and in fact in continuat i on of the hill 
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on winch the 3rd and Gtli had established themselves ; and Major Jones 
now piocecded with the nitillei}' to shell a few of the enemy who wcie engaged 
with Captain By nil's detachment, and who wcie then driven off 

But in the meanwhile the 3rd Punjab Infantry under Captain Buxton 
Lctlcn from Major .Tones " erc wemg against the bicastwork on the higher 
Lieutenant Cavngnnn, and point. Tlie orders had been not to operate beyond 
Lieutenant Bertie, 3rd Pm- the low lull, and the reason for the advance can never 
jab Ca\nlry. p G ] ;n0VXIK Captain Buxton may have thought that 

as the enemy were holding the higher peak above him, it was his duty to 

take it , — or in the excitement of action he was anxious 
Bcport bj Bngadicr t 0 add to the success of the day; — or lie imagined from 

seeing that Major Jones had gone to Captain Bynd's 
detachment, and was shelling the cuenij’’ who wcie retiring up the pass, that the 
• origtnnl limited plan was abandoned, and that an ad- 

Govcnmiciit 0111 SuprCinC vaucc on the higher position was intended , or Captain 

Buxton may hn\e believed the instructions referred to 
the crest of the hill ns the point beyond which he was not to go, and that it 
was intended the enemy should be cut off in a valley beyond it, which the 
cavalry were watching 

But, from whatever cause arising, the skirmishers, (3rd Panjab Infantry,) 

were now advancing on an almost impiegnnble posi- 
Statcineni b\ Lieutenant hon. They had been commanded by Lieutenant 
faHt^ nn0n ’ 3rd 1>anjnb In * Mackinnon, and being joined by Captain Buxton, they 

had descended the low lull and crossed the gorge, with 
the loss of one man wounded 


The ascent towards the breastwork was made under a diopping fire from the 
enemy, but the skirmisheis only got to within about 50 yards of it From this 
point the ground above was very rocky and precipitous, there was no cover, 
and the advanced party of the 3rd Punjab Infantry, consisting of 2 native 
officers and some 80 or 40 men, were under a flanking fire, which quickly 
caused a gieat number of casualties (amongst winch weie Captain Buxton 
killed, and Lieutenant Mackinnon wounded) , — the enemy now began sneak- 
ing down amongst the rocks and hurling stones, and the first line fell back 
on the support under Captain Waid. 

The 3rd Panjab Infantry had advanced so far before being seen by Major 

Jones, that he was unable to stop their onward move- 

ajor Jones s espa c me nt, and all he could do was to order the guns to 

he moved so as to open on the position. Under them fire, the 6th Panjab In- 
fantry under Majoi Hoste, which had been ordered up m support of the 3id 
Panjab Infantry, now vainly endeavoured to cany the position with a rush, 
when Major Hoste was wounded As the enemy were momentarily getting an 
increase of numbers in their breast-work, the detachment under Captain Bynd 
was moved up to reinforce the 6th and 3rd Panjab Infantry, when a third 
attempt was made eoveied by the guns but without success. 

Bemfoi cements had been sent for from Kohat, when the 1st Sikh Infantry 
and 2 guns, No 2 Panjab Light Field Battery, moved out under Major 
J. P W Campbell, but before their arrival it was getting too late for further 
operations , moreover the position had been reported as impregnable fiom a 
natural barrier wall, and the troops were theiefoie retired to the plains under 
covei of the guns 

Our loss had been very heavy, see appendix. The enemy, too, were believed 
to have suffered considerably, and to which Major J ones attributed the fact 
that the retirement was m no way pressed by them. 
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The loss of Captain Kuxton was sincerely deplored by the Governor 
General in Council, — ‘ an excellent officer of many 
GoTcnuwm years' experience in the Panjab Frontier Force. And the 

f Governor General much regretted the death of Subadar Sam Sing of the 3rd 


Punjab Infantry, said to he one of the bravest native officers of the Frontier” 
Force, and of the other men who fell on the occasion "Whilst the thanks of 


4 the Governor General in Council were to be conveyed to Major Host© and 
Captain Quin of the 6th Punjab Infantry and to Captain Kynd and 
4 Lieutenant Mackinnon, 3rd Punjab Infantry, for their conduct.” 


Basoit affair, MarcA 1868 — CatnUy Reinr*. 





Calcutta, AugUbt 1874 





kor Geiieial's Office, CnlcuiLfl, October 1874 
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SECTION IV. 


Alctnammlmn In Secre- 
tary loGo\ eminent, Itmjnb 


Expedition against the Bazotis and Elman Khel under Colonel Keyes, CB., 

1869. 

Arran the affair at the Uhlan Pass already narrated, a stringent blockade of 

the offending tribes was instituted, their pass allow- 
ance was stopped, and the implicated Orakzai tribes 
were called upon to unite in coercing and chastising 
the offefidmg section of the Daolatzais. Cheitnres w r eie made by the fncndly 
Orakzai tnbes to do this, but meanwhile the Bazotis and Utman Khel 
retned out of reach to their summer haunts in Tirah 

As the time approached foi the Bazotis and Utman Khel to return to their 
wmtci quarters in the Bazoti Valley, it became necessary to determine what 
further measures of coercion should be taken in retnbution of the outrage of 
the 10th March, and it was determined that as the blockade in its then 
limited extent had proved ineffectual, and as the Orakzais had failed to coeice 
the offending sections, that after due warning the blockade should be ex- 
tended so as to affect not only the offending sections of the Daolatzais, but the 
Orakzai tribes collectively There was every hope of this measure soon caus- 
ing the Orakzai tribes to bring such pressure on the Daolatzais as would mduco 
them to tender submission, and full satisfaction for their misconduct; when, on 
the night of the 13th February, a fresh outrage w\is committed, apaity of 5 
or 6 members of the Utman Khel tribe having surprised our police post at tho 
foot of the Kohat Kotal, and having killed 1 policeman who lesisted, and 
earned off 3 others 

Although large poitions of the Orakzais desiied to remain at peace and 
n cultivate friendly relations with us, and with whom 
vernra^nt from Tinhorn- it was a matter of concern that outrages of tlna 
ton. Secretary, Panjnb Go- kind should be pei petrated by lawless members of 
vermnent portions of their clans, it was now evident that owing 

to the feelings of Afghan pride, and the complicated relations subsisting among 
the different divisions and sub-divisions of the tribe, it was hopeless to ex- 
pect the well-disposed sections to coerce the offending clans, unless aided in 
their endeavour by an exhibition of the power of the Butish Government, 
and of its determination not to be trifled with, with impunity There, too, 

was every probability that delay m noticing this out- 

tary to* Government, Panjab* ra S e WOuld cau J Se mat , ters assume a still more seri- 
ous aspect , and on the strong recommendation of 

Lieutenant Cavagnan, the Deputy Commissioner, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Keyes, c b , commandant, 1st Panjab Infantry, who was commanding the Kohat 
District, sanction was accoided by the Lieutenant-Governoi foi a sudden raid 
to he made into the temtory of the offending tribes, as it was hoped that 
chastisement inflicted upon them at then homes (hitherto vaunted as inacces- 
sible) would show such a determination on our part not to be further trifled with, 
as well as oui ability, if necessary, to penetrate then most inaccessible 
fastnesses, that the prestige of the offending sections would he destroyed, and 
the action of the fnendly tubes m coercing their confreies to come to terms 
would be greatly stimulated. 
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Aj soon ob the outrage on the tower at tie Kohat Kotal wns reported, the 
Mountain Battery had been ordered to more from Abbottabad, but it am rod 
too late to take part m the proceedings about to be related 

The plan of operations was to cross the Ublan Pas*, and, if not opposed at 
Cokmri Kijt*' and Lien village of Gara, to pass on to that of Dana Kola, 
Lnmit CkTigT’tri’* Da the head-quarters of Syad Baca, which was to be 
destroyed, as well os tne settlements of the Ufcman 
Khel on the banks of the Towi but if any opposition was met with at Gara, 
no attempt to surprise Dana Kula and the Utman Khel* was to be made, as 
the delay would afford ample time to the enemy to make preparations, in 
which case the troops were to return from Gara. 

A demonstration waa to bo made on the Peshawar aide with the view of 
checking the Aka Khel tribe, especially the Basi Khel section, and alao to 
attract the attention of the Utman Khels c 


Boeti Khel in the pass 


The Deputy Commissioner had no fear abont the pass Afndis joining, ns 
M«nor*j>dinn by i Am they bad no sympathy with the Daolatraia but, as a 

tenant- Colonel Pollock; precautionary measure their representatives who wore 
Commimion*- at Kohat, were to be detained there whilst the force 

waa out and oa the troops moved out of cantonments, Bust am Khan, eon of 
„ JJahardur Shir Khan, (who has the management of 

Compiler tho pass arrangements ) was to prooeed to tho village of 

Boeti Khel in tho pass Just before the march of the troops, instruction* wore 
to be sent for levies to be collected to coeroe the Ahzai and Mann Kotals at 
daybreak, and for other levies to be sent to Ghazi Morad to attack U*iah, if the 
men of that village attempted to move, which would hold the Ustu Khel and 
Sipah sections completely in check The Basoti (Shakur Khan section) and 
the Fire* Khel Jirgahs, as well a a the Aka Khel Jirgah, then at Kohat, were 
to be detained under surveillance whilst the troops were in the hills 

Information regarding the nature of the country beyond the Uhlan showed 
that it was impracticable to carry out the proposed 
LJi»tai*n nginri* plan of operations except by seizing the Kotal by 
a sudden surprise. Everything therefore depended 
on secrecy regarding our movements, so much so that it was determined 
if the Kotal could not be seised without any alarm to the enemy in the 
valley below, it would be useless to push on with any reasonable hope of 
success, in which case the troops were to withdraw, and the expedition was to 
be abandoned. 

But still it was necessary to get the opinion* of natives experienced 
m hill campaigning who oonld be trotted and with 
Gcnervl Keje*' w j l0tn could be discussed tho ohflnoes in our favor and 

the difficulties in the way and Colonel Keyes took into his confidence Snha- 
dar Major Habib Khan and Subadar Py*b (Afndi), 1st Punjab Infantry, 
Lieutenant Cavngnan consulting with Slrnzad Zambur, Extra Assistant 
Commissioner, and Badaha the Kotwnl of Kohat. 

On the 24th February the following instructions were laenod confidentially 
to commanding officers, but no warning was to bo given, nor preparation 
made before tho appointed tame. 

At midnight Captain Lewis, commanding No. 1 Light Field Battery, 
was to proceed to tho fort and get ready tho Mountain Howitzers for eemeo 
half an hour after, tho men of tho Battery were to be warned and crews for tho 
Mountain Howitzers with mules sent down to tho fort, nt the samo time tho 1st 
and 4th Punjab Infantry wore to be turned out , at 1 a. v the 2nd Pnnjab 
Infantry were to bo turned out nil without bugle sound 
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Ten mule loads of ammunition were to accompany regiments Pood might 
he cooked by the Langris of regiments and sent up afterwards to the reseive. 
Stations and legimental guards were to be left standing 

At midnight a complete cordon of sowars, 4th Panjab Cavalry, was 
Despatches from Licuto- formed round the town of Kohat to stop any one at- 
mnt Colonel Kcjcs nnd tempting to cntci or leave it, and police picquets were 
Lieutenant Cnvngunn placed at all the likely places by which a footman 
might attempt to cuter the hills 

At 1 a.m the follow ing force moved from ICohat under Lteutenant-Colonel 
Keyes, c. n. : — 

1st Pan]ab Infant ly, 

4th Punjab Infantry, 

2 Mountain Howitzers, 

followed by the leserve undei Captain Tyndall — 

2nd Panjab Infantiy 

2 24-Pounder Howitzeis, No. 1, Panjab Light Pield 
Battery. 

On leaching' the foot of the Ublan Pass, Colonel Keyes and Lieutenant 
Cavagnari with a few picked men from the police, headed by four maliks of 
the friendly portion of the village of Gara, ascended the pass as quickly 
as possible, leaving the column to follow slowly aftei them. A small picquet 
of the enemy had generally been posted at the top of the pass, and arrange- 
ments were made to seize this by stratagem. When challenged, the four 
maliks were to reply, assuring their people that, provided they kept quiet and 
did not raise the alarm, no harm would come to them , the police were at the 
same time to rush forward and seize them. This was the pomt that was to 
decide whether the enterprise was to be earned out or not, for, had the 
enemy been found on the alert, the troops would have at once been 
ordered to retire, and the expedition abandoned Fortunately, howevei, the 
enemy never dreaming that such an attempt would be made, and confident m 
the boasted strength of their position, had on this night neglected their usual 
precaution , no watch had been set, and quiet possession of the Kotal was 
taken, and the troops awaited on the crest. 

The four maliks of the Bazotis and Feroz Khel, who were with Lieutenant 
Cavagnan, and who had since the commencement of hostilities with the 
Daolatzais professed friendship, were now sent on to assure the friendly 
portion of the village of Gara that we only intended destioymg Syad 
Keza’s quarter of the village, and that, if unopposed, the troops would pass on 
to Dana Kula and the Utman Khel country ; but that if any resistance was 
offered, Gara would be destroyed The Feroz Khel Maliks were to warn their 
tribe of the penalties which would be incurred by their hostages if they assisted 
the Utman Khel. 

The 4th Panjab Infantry and one wing of the 1st Panjab Infantiy (under 
Lieutenant Pitcher, Y. C.) then moved quietly down the pass with Colonel 
Keyes 

The maliks, when permitted to start, lost no time on the road , and whether 

unable to restrain their men, oi whether their pio- 
i,. C 0 °!r c V Kcyes an > d fessed neutrality was only with the view of obtaining 

patches a settlement distinct from byad xteza s section, it is 

impossible to say , for they simply, on arrival at the 
village, passed the word that the tioops were coming, and proceeded at once to 
remove their families and property to a place of safety, — their example being 
immediately followed by the rest of the village, the men and women setting 

q i 
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at once to "work to drive their flocks and herds up to the higher ranges 
So that when the troope arrived in front of Gara, not a quarter of an hour 
after the maKks, allj except a portion of the fighting men, had cleared out of the 
village, and a fire was opened on the oolomn from the so-called friendly quarters I 
The design of saving Gara m the hope of surprising Dana Knla -was thou 
frustrated. 

The troops immediately opened out and took the village with a rush, 
the left assault being made by the 4th Paujab Infantry, and the right by the 
wing, 1st Punjab Infantry, lea respectively, by Lieutenant-Colonel Hood and 
Lieutenant Pitcher, VC, with great spirit and determination, — their gallant 
example not being lost on the men who fought as if the quarrel was their 
own, and os if they had a personal injury to avenge. In carrying the 
village onr loss had been — 

Dal-aflebl kttm Cram Paijai Infantry 

crfHoen commanding — 11 WOUnded. 

i*i pinjah In&ntejr lri Paujab Infantry 

■tth P«fb Infantry j g 

Some cattle, fee. were seized, and the Tillage was completely destroyed, 
with the exception of a mosque, which was left uninjured — the enemy taking 
up a position on the various spurs which commanded the village. 

Although the greatest cmro was token by the troops not to fire on the 
womon retreating up the hill with their cattle, one was lolled by pure aoendont. 

Synd Hera was m Gar* when the troope came up, having oome oyer from 
Dana Kula, and amongst the killed in the village was “Top* (black) Syad 
Bern, the moet influential of Synd Rota s supporters. 

The surprise of Dana Kula was now no longer practicable, for the troope 
would have had to fight their way for 2 miles, and everything would liavo 
been cleared out of the village kmg before it could be reached. The troops 
would also have had to fight their way back against lnareaamg numbers and 
no advantage that oould have been gained by the destruction of the empty 
village would have warranted the risk that would have attended the operations, 
and the heavy lose of life that must hare occurred moreover, the Deputy 
Commissioner was of opinion that the punishment which had overtaken 
the tribe by the destruction of Gara, &a, fully satisfied the political require- 
ments of the case, it was known that Syad Rata was m Gara wh^i it was 
attacked, and it had, too been always agreed that if detained by a fight at 
Gara, it would be neither politic nor advisable to go on , so the troops were 
ordered to retire. 

lie retirement was covered by some admirable practice by the Mountain 
Guns from the crest of the Kotal on advancing bodies of the enemy, 
and which materially asanrtod the retirement 44 conducted with great ccro 
4 and skill by Lieutenant- Colon d Hood and Lieutenant Pitcher, and the 
44 officers under them, and to which might be attributed our comparatively 
" light loss” — 

4fi Panjab Infantry 
4 wounded. 

. lit Panjdb Infantry 

4th Pw].b Infra try 4 WMmdti 

On reaching the top of the Kotal, the 4th Paiyab Infantry and wing, 1st 
Paujab Infantry, were sent down, and the Mountain Guns moved to a posi- 
tion lower down the pass, whilst the crest of the Kotnl was held by the left 
wiug of the 1st Punjab Infantry under Captain Higgmson, supported by 
picquets 4th Panjab Infantry, on the right and left spur* under Lieutenants 


lettm from 
officer! cocotntodlnj — 
lit PiDkb Inftjitry 
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Gaselee and Bruce respectively. These picquets were necessary, as the crest 
of the pass was hare of cover, and without them the ground held by the 
wing, 1st Panjab Infantry, would have been altogether untenable ; but when 
the crest had to be evacuated, their withdrawal was a matter of some difficulty. 
The descent from the spurs to the crest was steep and difficult, and the re- 
tirement of the picquets was necessarily slow — much slower than the enemy's 
movements; they had piessed the retirement from the village closely to gam 
these points, and these light-footed skirmishers were not long m seizing the 
vantage ground and opening a smai t fire on the retiring picquets, which the wing, 
1st Panjab Infantiy, had to keep down in the best way it could from the crest. 

The great difficulty m movmg off the hill was the impossibility (from the 
nature of the ground) of affording flanking protection, or of extending the 
movement beyond the narrow limits of the gorge itself, while every turn of the 
road i? open to the fire of an enemy in possession of the crest, however covered 
by the fire of the Mountain Guns, which had taken up a position lower 
down the pass, and by the fire of the Field Howitzers m reserve, which opened 
on the enemy as soon as they occupied the crest, the men were withdrawn by 
Captain Higginson and Lieutenants Gaselee and Bruce with te great coolness, 
steadiness, and rapidity 

The force reached Kohat about 1 f.m. 

The enemy who numbered about 200, and who had fought with great 
biavery and determination, lost 10 killed and 7 wounded 

In addition to the officers already alluded to by Colonel Keyes, he men- 
tioned the names of Captain Tyndall commanding 2nd Panjab Infantry, 
Captain Lewis commanding the Artillery, Lieutenant Blake 4th Panjab Cavalry, 
Orderly Officer, and Lieutenant Sim Royal Engineers. 

“The gallant and unselfish conduct of Lieutenant A. P. Broome, 1st 
Punjab Infantry/' was also brought to the notice of Colonel Keyes by Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Hood 4th Panjab Infantry, (and by the former to that of Gov- 
ernment,) for having, at considerable personal risk, earned out of fire a 
wounded soldier of the 4th Panjab Infantry. 

Colonel Keyes stated that not a whisper had got abroad of the intended 
movements, and that the 4 native officials and officers already mentioned had 
afforded valuable aid and exercised great discietion. He specially commented 

on the appreciation he felt of Lieutenant Cavagnan's 
thorough knowledge of the hills and accuracy of 
information, and of the great sagacity he had shewn, 
in his management of the various tribes, in divert- 
ing their attention, and m reducing all possible 
resistance to a minimum. 

"Whilst these operations were being carried on from 
the Kohat side, a column consisting of the troops as per 
margin had moved out from Peshawar under Brigadier 
General D M. Stewart, for the purpose of distracting 
the attention of the Utman Khel and Basi Khel tribes. 

Early in the morning of the day that Colonel Keyes crossed the Ublan, an 
^ official was sent to the village of Akhor, m the Kohat 

mmiBsioner’s Report p asSj to say that the troops were close behind, and 

must be allowed to temporarily hold it, and the pass, in cheek. 

At the same time detachments of cavalry and infantry were placed in 
front of Ghan Jam and Fort Bara, in view to keeping the Basi Khels at home, 
and a leading man was sent to warn them. They began making off on 
seeing the tioops, but afterwards on being re-assured by oui emissary, they 
waited on the officer commanding the detachments. 


2 Guns, Royal Horse 
Artillery 

3 Troops, 19th Bengal Ca- 
valry 

200 Her Majesty’s 36th 
Foot. 

1 Company Sappers and 
Miners 

19th Native Infantry 

5 Companies, 3rd Native 
Infantry 
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The main body of the troop* under Bngadior General Stewart, nocom* 
ponied by the Commissioner, moved into the Kohat 
51X9 about daybreak The Akhor people were averse 

to our going into their country, nut they were not 
m a position to oppose us, and professed to aoqmesoe in our demands without 
hesitation 

The troops moved on about 2 miles beyond Akhor, along- the dry bed 
. of a torrent, towards the Kotal leading into the 

Bep:ir4 ' Daolatmi country, when a reconnoitring party was 
sent on to the Kotal. 

Tho para loading to the Kotal was at least 6 milee in length , very strong, and 
, edged with precipitous, isolated lulls. It was found 

trtf ■Dap* StWT to be a meet difficult oountry to operate in, because 

a force oould not move in it in prosen oe of tnonemy 
without crowning tho commanding heights on each side, and this would 
necessarily bo a vary slow and harassing process The distance to be traversed 
was greater than was supposed, and (he country was for more difficult than 
represented. 

The Kotal was reported low and easy, beyond whioh the nearest Utman 
, . t, , Khel settlement was distant S or 4 milee, Tho force 

OommiiriDixr*. import. ftt Akhor until 1 p>Wj and then fell hack upon 

Fort Mackoeon, retummg to Peshawar the following day 

These movements excited much attention, and thoy 
•rftDwpatdi. probably proved indirectly beneficial to the Kohat 

column. 

With regard to these operations, the remarks of the Government of India 

were as follow — 

Goremment ktfc«r *r rjr^ Q 0 f tho expedition had been perused 

by the Governor General with great satisfaction, and Hi* Excellency con 
ndered that the operation was admirably planned, and bravely and skilfully 
earned out. He desired that the special thanks of the Government of 
India Bhonld be oonveyed to Lieutenant-Colonel Keyes for his able oonduct 
of the expedition. 

" The thanks of the Government were also to be communicated to the 
wholo of the officers and troops employed, who. His Excellency thought, 
appeared to have displayed much spirit, and to have well sustained the 
credit of the Frontier Force. 

( Special acknowledgments were to be oonveyed to the following officers — • 
Lieutenant-Colonel J C Hood commanding 4th Panjab Infantry 
Captain F E Lewis su a., commanding No 1 Light Field Battery, 
Lien tenant H. W Pitcher, v a 1st Panjab Infantry, 

Captain J Higgmson, 1st Punjab Infantry, 

Ensign Gaseleo, 4th Panjab Infantry, 

Lieutenant A, Bruce 4th Punjab Infantry, 

Lieutenant C, A. Sun, Royal Engineers, 
and native officers, Snbadar Major Hallb Khan, Sirdar Bohndoor, and 
Subadar Pyab of the 1st Panjab Infantry ’ 

His Excel! on cy observed with " much pleasure the report of the marked 
f gallantry of Lieutenant A. P Broome, 1st Pnnjsb Infantry, and stated thst 
u the reoommendation that his name should be submitted to Her Majesty for 
“ the decoration of tho Victoria C ro«a’ would be referred for tho opinion 

of tho Commander in Chief His Excellency farther desired to acknowledge, 
f “ n T0I 7 special manner tho ralnnblo aid and service rendered to Lieutenant 

Colonel Keyes by Lieutenant Csvagnon on tins occasion, and also to 
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“ acknowledge the piomptitude and secrecy with which a force under 
f< Brigadier-General Stewart, c B., moved out fiom Peshawar to make a 
“ demonstration in favor of the expedition, and of the satisfactory manner m 
“ which that demonstration was carried out ” 

The Secretaiy of State for India observed that “ m the expedition against the 
Letter from Secretory of “ Bazotis, and the destruction of the village of Gara, 
Stoto for India “ the operations appeared to have been well planned 

“ and ahly executed, and the conduct of all the officers and men to have been 
<c highly praiseworthy.” 

In reporting the result of the expedition, Lieutenant* Colonel Keyes 
■ Rcsnltg remarked that nob only had the late outrage on the 

Colonel Kcvcs’ -Desnatcli P ° llCe P ° sfc and the death of Ca P tam been 

fully avenged, hut the mmds or our subjects, visibly 

affected by the repeated acts of defiance of the hostile tribes, had been 
re-assured by the action taken , and many pioofs were given of the utter depres- 
sion of the Bazotis, fiom the feeling that their security from aggression had 
been snatched from them in spite of tradition and the obstacles of their boasted 
Kotal. And on the 4-th Apnl following, the Jirgahs of the Bazoti, Utman 
Khel, and Sipali tribes, came into Kohat and tendered their submission to the 
Deputy Commissioner, laying their swords at his feet. As they sued for 
pardon, and as they were ready to pay a fine imposed upon them of 
Rs. 1,200, and as they were ready to make arrangements for 9 of their 
principal headmen remaining as hostages for their future good behaviour, 
after an appropriate warning their submission was accepted, and the blockade 
was removed. 

Bazoti Expedition, 1869 

Lieutenant-Colonel C P Keyes, c. b , commanding. 

Lieutenant C Sim, Engineer Officer 

Lieutenant P Blake, 4th Panjab Cavalry, Orderly Officei 

Artillery. 

No. 1 Punjab Light Field Battery, Captain F. Lewis commanding. 

Infantry. 

1st Panjab Infantry, Captain Higgmson commanding 

2nd Ditto, Captain Tyndall, ditto. 

4th Ditto, Lieut-Col. J. C. Hood, ditto. 

Political Officer. 

Captain Cavagnan, Deputy Commissioner of Kohat. 


Field Force 



No 1 Panjab Light Field Battery 

Detnohment, 4th Punjab Cavalry 

let Panjab Infantry 

2nd Ditto ■■ 

4th Ditto 

Kohat Police and Levies 
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CECAPTEE X. 


SECTION I. 

Tlie Vaziris. 

The Vaziris arc a laigc tribe of Afghans, who inhabit the lull country to the 
c \vestof our frontier, from Thall m Miranzai to the 

icirongui, c Gumal Pass. Tiic Vaziris are descended from Vazir, 

McGregor’s GnzeUecr. son 0 £ onc Suliman. Vazir had two sons, 1 Kliezri, 

0 L.ili, Khezn had three sons, 1 Musa, 2 Mahmud, 3 Mubarak; Musa 
had two sous, 1 Utman, 2 Almad, from whom are descended the Utmanzais 
and Ahmadzais, sometimes unitedly called Darvesh Kkel ; Mahmud had a son 
called Malisud, from whom are descended the Mahsuds, and from his two sons, 

1 Ahzai, 2 Balolzai, are the two grand divisions of that clan, viz., 1 Alizai, 

2 Balolzai ; Mubarak had a son called Gurbaz, from whom are descended the 
Gurbaz Vazins. 

Prom Lab, son of Vazir, are descended the Lali or Leila Vaziris, inhabit- 
ing the slopes of the Safed Koh. 

The great branches of the Vaziris are therefore as follow — 

I — Utmanzni 

McGregor’s Gazetteer. n — Alunadzai 

III —Malisud 

Great tribal divisions jy Qurbaj 

V — Lali or Leila 

But of the two first branches not more than one-third, and of the Mahsuds 
General Chamberlain’s not more than one-fourth, are armed with guns, the 
Despatch remainder carrying a sword and shield, to which many 

Mabsnd Expedition, 18G0 add a pistol and dagger. 

The birth-place of the tribe is Kam Goram, at the southern base of the 

Pir Ghal Mountain, and from which, as their numbers 
Head Quarters. increased, they have gradually spread themselves 

until they occupy their present limits ; but their stronghold is still m the 
valleys and upon the plateau around the high mountains of Pir Glial, Shui 
Dar and Bundi Ghal (they are a branch from the Suliman Range, which 
separates the western Trans-Indus border from the high table-lands of 
Afghanistan), where all assemble to pass the summer months. In tunes of 
danger they "and their families and cattle retire to the forest-clad spurs of 
these mountains, where, from the ruggedness of the ground, they are almost 

*11H cLS S Jill ililll G • 

Physically, the Vaziris are tall, muscular, and courageous; they generally 
J ’ go on foot, and are most active m the mountains. A 

Character and habits f ew 0 f £he great men of the tribe have horses, but 
Major James’s Despatch are } 3a( J riders. 

Kabal Kbel Expedition They neither own, nor by their own account have 

they ever owned, any allegiance to any of the kings of Kabul. If you ask 
them where then country is, they point to the far off horizon, where the azure 
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a pierced by tho snowy peaks of tho Safod Koh, wlnoh they call Spin 

But that great range is only their citadel, at the head of a long line 
of fastneeses extending from a little beyond the frontier of Dcra Ismail 
Khan to within BO miles of Jalalabad. 

Genaril Chambcrkin’i The wholo tribe are thieves, and proud of theor 
prowess as such, and unless paid black mail, system 
Hilmnl Expedition. atically make raids upon their neighbours. 

In Bonn they had seised some of the border lands from the Karo tin ; they 

„ , a. have taken Barmnl. The Jadrans are confined to one 

r {gar's ndgo , the whole ooantry of Ghob and the Ghwalare 

Pass tremble at their very name, and a Vann is never spared when caught 
by any of -tho surrounding tribes. They generally attack caravans by night, 
but Bomotunea by day their successful forays have given them a great* stock 
of camels, cheep, and cows, and whilst no road in their vicimty is safe, aioept 
to armed bodice, no stranger can enter their country, eave through the inter 
vention of some holy or well known man. 

The Vanns havo a fine breed of horses, which are exceedingly hardy and 
active, though small, and often impetuous and vicious animals. Thoj ore 
difficult to procure in anv great numbers, as the demand for them is great, 
and they are numerically ecaroo. It is said that they have Arab blood in 
them, derived from horses in Nadar Shah's army, which were either given 
by, or stolen from, that conqueror They appear to consist of two broods, — 
one called Kiusarwal, from one Kaiah, who introduced them, the other, 
Puglagnla, or thieves' brood, from the parent having been stolen, Howovor 
serviceable for ordinary purposes, the Vann horse is not well adapted for 
cavalry, seldom exceeding 14 hands. 

Tho Vanna never injure females or take their jewels, but all males they 
invariably kill , even by their enemies they are allowed to be truthful, couni 
goons, and hospitable. A man who has killed the brother of another, need 
only go to his house to be treated as an honored guest, and a little girl 
would serve for escort through the whole country Bat with all this they are 
habitual robbers and murderers. 


These statements, however must be taken cum grauo, or in a oomparu 
tiYO sense. They show the opinion which is held of them comparatively 
with their neighbours , for, as Lumsden says of the Afghans, Vann honor 
and Vann hospitality, when judged by a civilised standard, would surely 
seem lnfimtpjfimsl in quantity and indifferent m quality 
Major Coke thus remarks on a custom of the Voaris 


u These tribes, 1 ' he says, return os the hot season approaches to the Snlnmm 
Range. If any of the tribes have suffered m the countries in which they 
have been during the winter, or consider their freedom of pasturage likely to 
be infringed, they have a grand meeting of all the tubes, and if it is deoided 
to attack the parties who have injured them, they form what they cull a 
u sangnr ” that m, all the available fighting men of thmr tribes. A portion 
of men, with the women and herds, arc Bent to the pasture grounds, where 
they will be safe , the rest of tho men, each tribe fnrnishmg its quota, unite 
for tho attack of the common enemy A chief is selected from amongst 
them without any reference to rank or power — tame man whom they consider 
a lucky or a fightingman — a body guard of 100 Vanns is given him, and his 
power is unlimited till the " sun gar 1 breaks up. This " sangnr” cannot bo 
formed when once tbe tribes havo departed for the cold season j therefore, 
when any matter occurs which colls on them to unite for their common 
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interests, then attacks are seldom or ever made the same season as the event 
which has caused their assembly, but m the following 

Among their peculiar customs in which they differ from other Afghans is 
in case of adultery, when, instead of lolling both parties, they kill the woman, 
but only cut the nose off the man. Mainages aie arranged in Yazinstan by 
parents of the contracting parties, and no engagements are entered into until 
the contacting parties have reached the age of pubeity, as is the custom with 
the majority of Pathan tribes. The dower is given by the bridegroom to the 
bride’s fathei , in othei words, the -women are sold to their husbands The 
ceremony is simple, and is not attended with extravagant display of any sort. 
Polygamy, although recognized aceoidmg to the tenets of the Mahomedan 
religion, is but rarely practised owing to the poverty of the people Widows 
re-mayy , but it is the custom for the relation of the husband to marry a 
childless widow, m order to raise up seed for the family In event of no relation 
of the husband offering to do so, the woman is at liberty to re-marry whom 
she pleases Circumcision is insisted on, contrary to the customs of the 
Jadians and Dawaris, and is performed before the male child attains the age 
of 2 years 

The clothing of the men consists of a turban, generally of a dark -red color. 
The body clothing or shirt (kamiz) is made of coarse sheep’s wool, eithei of 
its natuial color or of white, it is a large loose aiticle, called “angarka,” 
and on the breast of this shirt the Vazin women work embroidered patterns 
in silk or cotton. 

Maliks and rich people wear “ angarkas” made of white cotton cloth. 
Paijamas, or trousers, when worn are loose, and of white cotton cloth , but, 
geneially speaking, the Malisuds never wear trousers of any kind 

The women generally wear on the head a " sipatta” of dark-blue color, 
and made of coarse cotton cloth Old women do not wear blue cloth, but 
one dyed grey with earth , and young women do not weai a “ sipatta,” but 
another scarf called “ jamai,” which is white and embroidered with sprigs of 
colored flowers , for this a scarf, called “ langai,” is sometimes substituted. It 
is a striped cloth, in black and white, and with a silk bordei 

The “ kurtazenana,” or body garment, is of two kinds, — one “ jalana khal,” 
and the other, ce gird ana khal ” 

The first sort is worn by unmarried women, and is loose and seamless, 
and of red-colored “chet” or “ pant,” the second kind is worn by married 
women It is made of dark-ied 01 daik-blue coarse cloth, and is often 
embroidered with silk down the front The Vazin women work this themselves. 
Just below the breast the skirt commences in a gieat many plaits, and reaches 
down to the foot When these women go out on a journey, or to work in 
the fields, &c., they tie the end of this skirt on to their back 

The women’s trousers are called “ partek,” or “ perdek.” Those for un- 
married women are white, and for married women are made of cc susi,” called 
“ vegamai,” “ zadr khesh,” “ sisar khesh,” which are used for making pai- 
jamas. They fit tight to the leg as fai as the knee, and above are loose 

The men and women wear sandals on their feet, called “jablumzri” and 
cc kalbalcbirmi,” and exceptionally shoes. 

The Vazins are, without any exception, Mahomedans of the Suni sect; 
hut, like many of the Pathan tribes, they are very slack m the performance of 
then religious duties. The Mulas have influence only as far as observances 
of religion goes, and are powerless m political matters Kam Goram is the 
seat of their lehgion, being the dwelling-place of the Syads, who have been 
settled there for many centimes These men own valuable possessions m Tank. 

it 1 
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In hifl report on the Dcm I email Khan District, Mqjor Reynell Taylor 

^ . , _ relate* that the following humorous stones are current 

Expert j yst *jiar regarding the Vanns, os illustrating the charge of bar 
bansm m religion, &o., freely made against them by the more polished 
Afghans, although he rejects the whole charge contained in the last Btory as 
a grew libel on the Vanns 

One of these atones was that of a Vann, who after an earth qnnlce, said 
that he really now had some idea that there wu a God, since he had seen him 
shake so much earth at once. 

Another that of a Vann, who when engaged in his devotions, hearing the 
alarm cry that a caravan was approaching, left his prayers went and joined 
in the attack and plunder of the caravan , when on returning with hn share 
of the booty, he re-entered the mosque, and completed the unfinished balance 
of his prayers Some of the by stand era who were mnch scandalized % this 
conduct, reproved him sharply for it, asking how he oonld dare to leave his 
prayers for so unhallowed a purpose, and then return and finish them ho 
replied that he had been instructed that it was not good to pray when you had 
any worldly care on your mind and if by chance you found it impossible to 
prevent your thoughts dwelling on it, it was better to leave your prayers for 
the time, go and get the worldly matter settled, and then return with an 
uudistracted m in d to your devotions. Now in his own case he said that do 
what he would, he could not have helped thmkmg of tho caravan and 
therefore he had deemed it advisable to go and dear scores with that before 
finishing his prayers 

The third was as follows — 

The veneration for ziaruts, or holy ehnnes, is common to all Afghans 
the tomb of a holy man u a blessing to its naighbouihood all property 
placed near it is safe from theft travellers encamping near it are safe from 
injury and even the avenger of blood must spare his victim if ho takes refuge 
at the narnt in foot, the more tbiddy the bodies of saints are sown about in 
a wild and troubled neighbourhood the more feasible does it become to travel 
or reside in it but a fakir in the Dera District declared that 8yads and 
holy men did not fancy travelling m the Vazm oounby aa they (the Voxim) 
were in the habit of killing them to make ahnnea of them. 

The Vanns all belong to the 8amil faction of politics. 

Unlike all other independent border tribes, the Vanns have had the 
wisdom to avoid internal fends. Their character for union ia undoubted 

This marked charaotenstio of the tribe is fostered by peculiar customs and 
lltjor Jima’i D«*p*teh. laws. It is well known that amongst Pathans tho 
K.rmi iThni Expedition, avenger of blood m not only privileged, but bound to 
IMS. slay any relativo of the man who had committed the 

deed for which vengeance is sought. But Vann grey beards of ancient times 
ruled otherwise with them the actual murderer must be the only victim. 
Tho effect of this wise law was to cement the tnbe by avoiding those 
ramified fend* whioh m other places arose ont of indiscriminate vengeance 
where an account current of blood waa handed down from father to son and 
balanced at convenience, and where the friend of yesterday became tho victim 
of to-day 

Again tho sums of money which under certain circumstances were 
accepted by relatives of tho slain locally denominated " make np-money, M wu 
fixed at mnch higher rates than against other tribes Vaain life, therefore, 
was habitually regarded as something valuable. The sums were so huge 
indeed as to bo seldom forthcoming, when articles of property were reckoned 
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Chamberlain’s 


in at fancy prices ; but still the nominal mulct was a lestiammg influence on 
those passions which would lead to strife and disiuption This rude law had 
sufficient weight to control them m their inteieourse with each other, and 
they worked fora common end, thus as their numbers mci eased, they had 
giadually overcome their neighbours, and extended their limits until they had 

become the most powerful and the most dreaded tube 
Despatch 1 61 am S along the whole western bolder Other tribes had 

been somewhat restrained m then internal policy by 
the feai of retaliation , but the Vazins had felt no such check, for united 
themselves they had been opposed to disunited communities, and the fear of 
drawmg down the vengeance of thousands had been to them a shield for the 
safe practice of tyranny of every hue 

Yet, as will be seen m the three expeditions we have made into their 
• country, we have found that they will not suppoit 

c r ego a azetteer. each other, in each case the division which had 


McGregor's Gazetteer. 


come under our displeasure was left to fight it out by themselves And 
McLean says there is no pretence of union between the Darvesh Khel and 
Mahsuds. The former call themselves Vaziris and the latter Mahsuds, 
regarding them as wdd beasts. But there is so far union among these, that 
though the Darvesh Khel or Mahsud may not take up the quarrels of their 
brethien, they generally will not give information against them 

The Vazins boast that they have no pool man amongst them , whenever a 

_ , , family is brought low by deaths, accidents, oi raids 

Major James’s Despatch, ? J i. i j. ■ , , , , 

from without, the clan subscribes to le-establish it, — 


one bnngmg a bullock, another a blanket, and so on, thus there is no 
incentive to the Vazm to leave his home to seek a subsistence or to enter 


foreign service 

The climate of Vazmstan is repoited good , the country is hilly, well 
wooded, and well watered , the people lead an active, healthy life, and are not 
subject to the low fever so prevalent m the lower and more maishy districts 
on the frontiei. Then* hakims, or native doctors, seem to have a ceitain 
knowledge of their duties Inoculation is piaetised for small-pox Splints 
are used for broken limbs, cold water for gun-shot wounds , but for fever the 
patient is enveloped m the skin of a newly-killed animal, and dosed with 
' turmeric It is not then to be wondered that the Vazms complain that their 
doctors do not understand fevers, or that they should have such faith m the 


quinine of the British. 

The Vazm Hills to the east of the Kuram are much moie difficult than 
that on the west, they are more massed together, huge cliffs meet the eye m 
every direction, and the inaccessible peaks of the higher mountains assume 
the appearance of gigantic castles 

The outer spurs of the Vazm Hills are quite baie of verdure, and almost 
of soil , but as they recede from the plams, they become covered with wild 
olive, oak, and lastly pme In some parts, as at Maidani and Razmak, the 
hills lose their steep character and assume the appeal ance of downs coveied 
with tiees and wild flowers. None of the trees met with m Vazmstan are 
of any size, and m strictness can only be called sub-aiboreous , and this to the 
highest point, 8,000 feet, reached by General Cliambeilam’s foice. Above 
9,000 feet pines begin 

This fact of the absence of large trees depends in part on the aridity 
of this tiact of countiy, and m pait on the great scaicity of soil on most of it. 

The country in the vicinity of the numerous mountain streams is well 
cultivated, although the extent of ground is not sufficient to produce enough 
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grain for the whole population Wheat, barley, rice, and Indian corn, are the 
chief arope. 

The iron of the Vann Hill from Knm Goram lb exported into the Dora 
Ismail Khan District and Bonn It is described as a very rough iron, some 
of it ib re-smelted at Kalabagh 

The iron mines are in the hill, called Koh 1 Maksud, near Matin and 
Bobra , there the metal is found as a blackish and slightly lustrous ore , it is 
dag out and crushed. The fornaoe is made like a lime-kiln, beneath the 
shelter of a round roofed shed colled Mundao The foraaoe is charged with 
two parts charcoal and one of crushed ore , this being ignited, is urged by 
bellows. When the ore is melted they insert an iron tool into the furnace 
and rake away the dross and ilag, which allows the melted metal to fall to 
the bottom. Thu non u celled “ khan matn •" it sells at 20 seem per 
rupeo. Thu iron again, refined by melting, is called locally “ kara knf and 
" Kapok,” and soils at 10 seers per rupee The proprietary right m the 
mines is defined only by mutual agreement it is saia that Rs. 26 000 worth 
of iron from the mine is sold per annum but this is probably over-estimated 
Rs. 10,000 would bo nearer the mark. The inhabitants of Makin and 8heitli 
Eldi make yeesels and plates of the iron, and trade with them. The Turmuli 
tribe carry theso vessels into Kabul and Ghazni for tale. 

The chief articles of trade with us are iron, wood for firewood and also for 
the manufacture of oharpoys rope and matting In return for theao, agn 
cultural implements and cloth are taken back by the caravans of the Ahzai 
Maksuds, m whose hands the whole of the British trade now lies Tho Vaxiris 
also trade in like manner with B annul and Dawar 

Such is a general outline of the tnbe who upon annexation, beoamo our 
neighbours, from the north western border of the 
E ™" 1 Ch “ nb * Wa * Kohat District, to the Ghwukra (or Gumal Pa®) 
in front of Dor* Ismail Khan, the measured distance 
along the boundary line being 140 miles On therr becoming bo, every effort 
w*a made to conciliate them but, as will be shewn, from the very commence- 
ment some clans of the Ahmadzaia and Umarzais, and the whole Maksud 
branch, exhibited the most hostile spirit and committed constant aggressions. 
No travellers or caravans were safe within miles of the border except under 
strong esoort. The salt mines in the neighbourhood of Bahadur Khel 
had to bo protected by a fort and strong garrison The flardsk Pass, 
through whioh runs the main road between Kohat and Banc could not be 
traversed with safety until the heights were crowned. A line of posts 
had to be erected along the Bonn and Dera Ismail Khan borders to check 
inroads,* and every road within reach of the hills had to be guarded and 
patrolled 

Whilst Government was thus incurring expenditure for the protection of 
its subjects, its officers were required u to act purely on the defensive, to 
strive to oondliate those who dwell altogether beyond the boundary, and to 
reason into submission and rule with forbearance those dwelling within our 
territory ' But it was not within the capacity of the Vanns to believe that 
conciliation could eo-enet with the ability to exact redress, and so for from 
crediting our power to inflict punishment upon them withm their mountains, 

• In tin b*ew» of knowledge of the eoortrr and of th* w*j* of the rartndm, th* port* 
wer * orljpmDj built too Ikr from tb* hill*, and they bad therefor* not afforded the **curity tb*y 

t*?. , T V do * le ' Ttd* w« remedied, and errrr new port li now placed well to th* front, at tl» 
foot of the hm«_ * 
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they hoped and believed that by constantly harassing- the bolder, and giving 
asylum, to every malcontent or proclaimed criminal, Government would m 
the end be glad to buy them off. They aecordmgly kept the frontier in 
constant turmoil , the mditary posts, and on one occasion Banu itself, weie 
thieatened m force, the border villages were threatened, and m some instances, 
when not timely supported, attacked and sacked, and such of the inhabitants 
as fell into their hands slam or wounded , the village cattle when insufficiently 
guarded were driven off and the heidsmen killed,* whilst small bands loamed 
the country at night in the hope of coming across any travellers or husband- 
men to be carried into captivity to ransom. A British officer was murdered 
whilst travelling along the frontier, and an attempt was made to plunder the 
town of Tank. The punitive measures which the aggressions of these people 
forced upon the Government, will be subsequently detailed. 

The Leila and G-urbaz Branches. 


McGregor’s Gazetteer . most northerly branch of the Vaziri tnhe 

is the Leila, then the Gurbaz 

The Gurbaz on the borders of Khost, to the Afghan Governor of which 
they pay a small tribute. A small number live m the Tochi Pass, and form 
escorts for kafilas (caravans) to Dawar and Khost 

The Leila reside on the slopes of the Safed Koh , but the British Govern- 
ment has never come into contact with either of these branches, and no further 
allusion to them will be required. 


The Darvesh Kiel, generally known as the Utmanzais and the Ahmadzais. 

In October the greater portion of these tribes descend to the lower 

hills bordering on the Kohat and Banu districts. 

DeSpa ’ Some of the clans, who are located on the lower 
slopes, remain there throughout the year. The lands 
thus temporarily vacated by "the Vazins, being occupied durmg their absence 
by the Ghilzai immigrants from the west, render the return of the Vazins 
en masse before the spnng impracticable 

They have very few regular villages, and these are on the banks of rivers, 
protected by walls of loose stones and towers Within the hills they reside 
m “ kit ns/’ or encampments, constructed of stout woollen blankets spread 
over curved stacks, with sides of coarse matting These blankets are worth 
Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 , are exceedingly durable, impervious to rain, and not 
easily destroyed by fire The cattle, sheep, and camels, are all kept m the 
encampment, which is guaided by dogs of a laige breed and of smgular 
ferocity. 

The only permanent traces of these Vazins are found m the grave-yards 
of the tribe, which aie scattered over the hills at convenient spots. The 
tombs are of loose stones put together with much care and neatness These 
resting-places of their dead appear to be the sole objects of their venera- 
tion, and m them are deposited their household stuffs when absent from 
then camps, the boldest thief not ventunng to lay saenhgeous hands upon 
them 

Any respect they might have m excess of this was bestowed on their “ Pit,” 
or spmtual adviser, Kazi Najibula of Billand Khel, whose prayers and 

* Many of the villages arc mthm a short distance of the hills, and at some seasons the only 
grazing ground is at the foot of or on the hills, 
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Dos trams were sought for by the nek. In former days he travelled much amongst 
them, receiving their fre? will offering* ; but having materially assisted the 
.Amir Dost Mahomed in bringing Kbost under subjection, he received ajaghir 
of Ba 1 000 in that valley, which he found more remunerative On the 
ocean on of the Knbal Khel expedition he did good servioe for us though he 
was not unmindful of hi* wild disciples when opportunity offered of doing them 
a good turn. 

On both bank* of the Kurom and also on the banks of the Kaiti, which nsea 
in Khost and fobs into the Kamm near Zirwahm there are broad tracts of rich 
soil The produce of these lands is a great source of wealth to the Vanns 
Beyond these streams they have no cultivation, but the hill* afford ahuudanoe 
of nch pasture for their nooks, and the ravines ore mostly lined with excellent 
grating for their numerous camels The general character of the hill* to the 
right bank of the Kuram is not so difficult as their jagged outline would 
indicate These ore the rough walls which support extensive tracts of table- 
land, or oonoeal the grassy slopes within. On the right bank of the Kuram 
there are few places impracticable for horsemen. 

Tho great apparent want is water springs are rarely met with, and these 
are not oopous at some of their encampments it has to be brought from a 
distance of several miles. 


The Ahmadmi branch of the Yazms 


Arb chiefly situated on the left bank of the Knram, to the north of Banu. 

Two of their dans, however migrate into the Kohat District for pasturage — 
the Taji Khel* into the Khatak Hills, and the Khojul Khela into the Minimal 
Valley 

This branch is thus divided — 


Seb-SM- 


McGregor ■ 
Guattear 


Atimfiitisj*. 


KshiKbeL 


hSpir KheL 


St In Khel 

Bum Khel. 

filixii NW 


Mahmud KheL 
Eudmn KheL 
Sadi K~h*J. 


Hati Khel S 

Sirti Khel 2 

Umsrxsi 2 

! Tsn KheL 
Zali KheL 
Guuri KtaL 
AllKheL 
f Khcrjal Khel 

I Kazns KheL 
Bodtn Khel. 
Bixaod Khel. 
Funds KheL 


ATI the Hati Khel come down to British territory and hold lands 
on the Vann Thall north of the Kuram Some of the Hati Khel go in the 
summer to the Shala plain they also extend back to the Kafirkot Range and 
have their c kirns’ scattered about m the van o ns intervening nullahs The 
principal settlement is Chapan, which is shared by the U mortals, who with 
them control the communication from Kuram to the Thall ttd Gumatti, or the 
B organa tin. A few other tnbea have settlements also between the Hah, 

Khels and the Umarzai* but the quiet of the Thall border deponds on tho 
pood behaviour of these two dans. Tho Hati Khel nro very much employed 
in the salt trade and are not by any means an ill disposed tribe generally, 
but they have so many idle hands that it is not wonderful that some mischiev 
ou» character* should be found amongst them j 
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In 184.-S the Hati Kliel murdered 3 men who had been set to watch 

McGrceor’s Gazetteer tlicir gi^anes, and then decamped to the lulls. 

£ Lieutenant R. Taylor, who was holding Banu for the 

Sikhs during the minority of Dhulip Singh, on this moved a force out and 
seized a large quantity of then gram. Next year, 184-9, being driven from 
the lulls from waut of forage, they came m and made terms with Lieutenant 
Pearse, paying Rs. 600 as blood-money for the murdeied men. One Manzar 
Khan, however, did not paj r his share and lemained in hostility to Govern- 
ment, and on the occasion of the Umarzai attack on Bazid Khan's village 
m December 184-9, he joined with a party of his tube, and as he would not 
come m, Lieutenant Taylor moved out on the 20th April 1850 with a foice 
of 2 howitzer guns, 5 camel guns, 3 companies Kator Mukln Regiment, 
3 companies Sobhan Khan's Regiment, 200 Irregular Hoise, and 100 
Irregular Foot, aud cut all his crops without any lesistance whatever being 
shown 

The Sirki Kliel are located within Bntish temtory, and in the hills south 
of the Klussoi Pass. Those beyond the bolder number 300 men, some of 
them liviug in the Wanuch Valley. The Umaizais are all situated m Bntish 
temtory, that is to say, they all have lands in Bntish terntoiy. They also 
extend back between the bolder villages and the continuation of the Kafiikot 
Range, where it cuts the Kuram They have a village up there, called Gumatti. 
They extend to the east and join the Hati Khel at Chapan at the head of 
the Barganattu Tlieir “knris" and flocks aie m every nullah They also 
go as far as Gmng Their own ancestial lands lie m the Sakdu near its head. 
They aie the best aimed of the Alimadzais 

The Tazi Khel leside on the Khatalc Hills in the Koliat District in wmtei , 
m summci they go up to lulls west of Gonial We do not appeal to have had 
much to do with this section until quite lately Colonel Tayloi said, they “ do 
not give much bother, but some ol them occasionally join with the Kabal 
Khel m a laid The section is generally trustworthy and respectable " 
The Tazi Khel can be sufficiently punished by prohibiting their grazing m 
the winter m British temtory, as they have nowhere else to go, being at 
feud with the Glnlzais and Turis, and the snow pievents then remaining m 
the hills 

The Zah Khel live near the Gumatti Pass on lands which have come down 
to them from their forefatheis, and also m Gendar and Zungarra The Gangi 
Khel are scattered about the Zungarra ravine and Wullai ridge of the 
Kafirkot Range north of the Km am Colonel Tayalor says they are always 
deeply engaged in the salt trade, but are always ready to jom m any mischief 
that is going forwaid with the Kabal Khel and Hasn Khel (Utmanzais) 
Some live m the Wanuch Valley 

The Alikhams are all far beyond the British border. 

The Khojal Khel are all beyond the British bolder Colonel Taylor says 
they are also deeply engaged in the salt trade, but aie apparently always 
ready to join with the Khojal Khel and Hasn Khel (Utmanzais) One of 
the chiefs of this section has some land m the Banu District They reside on 
the banks of the Kuram, from Thall towaids Hangu. Some of them hve 
m the WanucR Valley, and m the winter many of them come into the Kohat 
District among the Khataks 

The Kama Khel are all beyond Bntish temtory, living at Tarap near the 
Kuram, 16 to 20 miles fiom the frontier They also inhabit the lower part 
of the Shaki plain. Some also live m the Wanuch Valley on the Zungarra 
nullah. 
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The Bodm Khel are all m British territory, their land being on the Thall 
mixed np with those of the Spir Khel. Some of them go in rammer to the 
lower part of the Shaki plain 

The Bixnnd Khel u a very well behaved, reupeotablo tribe. They cultivate 
00 mo land m a valley in the hills called Ping which hea to the north of the 
Gumntti Paas between that and Bnrgansito. It has never been hostile to 
the British Government. Some also lira in the "Wrrnuch Valley Their ances- 
tral possessions are in Budi. The Moghal Khel never come down into British 
territory like the rest of the Bixand Khel 

Tho Paenda Khel have lands in British territory on the Dhamai Thai! 
mixed np with those of the Spir Khel. Some of the Paenda Khel lire m the 
Wannch Valley The Bixand Khel, Paenda Khel, and Bodm Khel are 
always ready to stand together All of the Spir Khel sections, vxs Ms,hamod 
.Khel, Sudnnn Khel, and Sadi Khel except a few of the last who are groat 
robbers, are in British territory 

AH the Vatins mentioned above as residing in British territory have 
settled down mto good cultivators and pay their revenue with praiseworthy re- 
gularity Within the last few year* they have become very eager to possess 
thomsmves of as much land as possible, and are not un frequently to be seen 
in the British courts litigating for their rights with as much enthusiasm and 
not less noieo than a Banuchi for this Thall though sandy is very favour 
ahle for the rain crops and in some plooes uroduoe* also good khanf During 
the early days of British rale. Major Taylor, the Deputy Commissionor, 
mduoed these tribes to settle by giving them grants of Ian a. They are de- 
scribed as behaving themselves very well, and have furnished a police poet m 
the midst of their camps for the better establishment of order amongst them. 

The following statement shows in detail the extent and value of the 
land oocupied by these Vanns in Bntiah temtory, and the amount of rovenuo 


paid by them - — 


godson TThfd Including Psonda sod Bodm Kiel 
3dfch*jn*d Kiel — . _ 

H*ii Khel — 

Birki Kiel .. 

Urnimii M 

Khojml Khel — 


Total AhmiduM 

Jard TTKel and WsITkihahli 
Tsihb Khel — 

Nurmi Khel _ — — 

Btrdi Kiel — — — 


Total Utrmumii 
Grand Total Vmru 


Paoisrca. Hsvxfux. 



Acres. 

Its. 

Es. 


0,625 

8^08 

1,685 


K»06 

9,218 

700 

_ 

8,7 6H 

14^55 

1^36 


600 

787 

218 


1,801 

1^70 

785 


417 

1710 

101 


15,673 

65,385 

5^64 


1^37 

0*37 

500 

_ 

tO70 

6,278 

465 

— 

750 

2,101 

325 

- 

1,086 

2,774 

500 

- 

5,818 

10,703 

1,800 

- 

81,420 

72,123 

7,070 


Maior Edwardes, wntmg in 1849, thus describes the emigration of tho 
Ah m erf-mu to the plains of Bsnn * A multiplying people increasing flocks and 
insufficient granng grounds, first brought these nomads mto Bonn about 30 
4 years ago. The Thall, too dreary and barren for the softer Banuchis,waa to them 
41 a tempting space, they drove down their herds into it and pitched their 
* black blanket tents the flocks fattened, and the winter which raged in thoir 
“ native hills pawed luxuriously away in these new plains. Tho spring son 
" re-kandlcd the loro of home, and made tho goat-skin cloak hang heavj on 
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“ the shoulders of the mountaineer, and the sheep to bleat under its fleece. 
“ The tribe turned then faces towaids Spin Ghai, and the Banuohi thieves, hang- 
“ mg on the rear of their march to the vei y borders of the valley, were afraid to 
“ venture within the range of the jazails of the Ahmadzais, and the strangeis 
“ went away unchallenged Again and again the wmtei bi ought them back, 
“ and in occasional collisions between the savage of the plain and savage of the 
“mountain the Vazin pi oved ever the savagest, and became a name of fear 
“ and hatred m Banu At length the Vazm cast his eye on the Bauuchi 
“fields and hai vests, and became possessed with the best of land, so’ he 
“proceeded in his rough way to occupy what he wanted, which, for the 
“ convenience of being withm leach of his own people, he chose nearest to the 
“ Thall , and when the Banuchi owner came to look after his crops he was 
“ f warned off 3 with a bullet, as a trespasser A sad era was this m Banuchi 
“ annals Hushed were all private feuds now, for the lion had come among the 
“ wolves Malik aftei makk was being robbed 

“ At length the two great gundis (factions) laid aside their differences, and 
“ met m high council on the national dilemma Then had been the time to 
“ fight, and fight desperately, eie the intruders had taken root , and some voices 
“ did cry out foi war, but the chiefs of the two gundis knew their strength, 
“ an'd that the whole valley could not muster 20,000 men On one side 
“ their neighbours of Dawar weie afraid to assist them, for their little valley was 
“ nearer than Banu to the Yazin Hills The biave men of Marwat on the other 
“ side were scarcely less hostile than the Vazins The Vazms themselves could 
“summon 40,000 warriors The ‘ council of war/ as usual, resolved on, 
“ peace, ‘ tempered/ as Talleyrand said of the Russian despotism f by assassina- 
“ tion 3 They would not fight the Vazin tnbe, but they would harass mdmdu- 
“ al8 with matchlock, knife, and ambuscade , and make occupation or cultivation 
“ impracticable They little knew the Vazn l temper The first act of ti eacher- 
“ ous hostility drew down a fearful and bloody retahation Where at first only 
“ a field was gone, now a home was desolate , and so both sides continued — the 
“ Vazin encroaching, the Banuchi resisting , the Vazm revenging, the beaten 
“ Banuchi letirmg m despair At length even this found its limit Both sides 
“ grew weary Only a few Vaziris cared for the new toy of cultivation, and 
“ many came to a compromise with the owners for small suins of money,' m- 
“ adequate, but better than nothing The Vazin intruders built forts like those 
“ of the Banuchis on the plundeied lands, and, with the usual facility of revolu- 
“ tions m the east, soon passed into undisputed propuetors of some of the best 
“ tracts on the left bank of the Kuram. But they nevei mixed with the Banuchis 
“ either m marriage, religious ceremonies, or the moie oichnary affairs of life. 

“ Had the Banuchis been less wronged, the Vazin would have been still too 
“ proud to mingle blood, pure as the snow on the Safed Koh, with the mongrel 
“ lowland tribes of Banu Proud, patriotic and united among themselves, 

“ austere and simple m their own manners, but hospitable to the stranger, and 
“ true to their guest against force or corruption, the Ahmadzais stood aloof 
“ fiom the people they oppressed, and looked on in contempt at their cowardly 
“ submission, their disunited effoits against the Sikh mvaders, their lying 
“ dealings with each other, then treacherous assassinations at the board, and 
“the covetous squabbles by which they conveited into a hell the heavenly 
“ valley given them by nature 33 

After the annexation of the Panjab, the Vazins were encouraged not only 
to retain the lands they had conquered, but to settle on them and leave their 
mountain homes altogether. The Board of Admmistiation stated, “ The Vazin 
“ Hills were overstocked by a people who had nevei known external conquerors, 

s 1 
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‘ and were too unanimous to quarrel among themselves , neither could those 
“ wild and elevated tracts afford for more than six month* of the year any 
11 pasturage for the vast flock* and herds which are the wealth and subsistence 
“ of the oLan so that necessity alone would seem to have fir*t driven the Vanm 

* down to the plains , a necessity to which habit had added force. For the tribes 
‘ of the Ahmadmi Division of the nation had now for 80 years migrated bodily 
“with their fa mili es and herds to Bonn every winter, and returned to the 
“ mountains when the snow hod disappeared In the ooaree of this period 

f they had possessed themselves (efuefly by violenoe) of not lees than a 
** noventb of the Tuppehs of Banu, besides the extensive Thall and open plain 
" which he between Banu and the Khatak Hill* on the east, and the Dawar 
u Hills upon the west , tract* which if surveyed would probably be found far 
u to exceed the area of the 20 sab-divnaons of Banu proper 

“ The impolicy, if not the impossibility, of disturbing such old and rarten 
“ sive possession was *o strongly felt by Sir Henry Lawrence, that ho had 
f oonfirmed to all Vanns the lands they had held for five years previon* to 
" Lieutenant Edwardes’ seoond deputation to Banu , nnoe which the Board 
“ boliovod experience had proved that the different tribes of Bonn Vanns were 
11 amenable to the civil power, or the contrary, in proportion to the extent and 
1 richness of their lands. 

* Every tnbe of Vaxms that waa driven out of the valley of Banu must 
‘ booomo a bend of robber* on its border both from neoomty and revenge lu 

* 1848 when the tribe of Mahomed Khcls deserted the land at the head of 
' the Kuram River rather than fubmit to have their lands measured, they 
“ betook themselve* to the neighbouring hills whenoo they made night attacks 
“ upon the Government outposts In like manner, the Jam Kbeli camod off 
“ the cattle of the Min Banuchi* before Lieutenant Taylor had encouraged them 
u to come down from the mountain*. 

The policy therefore, which promised most pence m Banu was that of 
“ inducing (by every enoouragement oonsistont with fairness to the Banuchi s) 

‘ the Vann tribe* to settle in the plains, to oeaae to be graxier* and become 
“cultivator* and eo much importance did the Board attach to the carrying 
out of this system, that they wore disposed to regard its good or ill -#u cocas — 

' the maintenance *of friendly or unfriendly relations with the Vann* — as the 
“ great touch stone of a district officer’s influence in Banu w 


The Utmanzai branch of the Vanns 

Ana mainly located on the right bank of the Kuram River occupying the 
Major Jamaa'a Dwjmtch, hill* between that over and the valley* of Kliost 
Kabol Kap*d i d on . and Dawar, which are dependencies of Kabul. The 

tribe u thus divided— 


I H»*n Kh*l Dwiaion* 
Wail Khfl „ 
EuiKU 


McGregor ■ 
Qurtlwr 


Ilium* Khkl 


Waxi Khel 


[ Hirmr K~h*1 n 2 

Mad* Khel H 3 

Ton Khel m 6 

( Kaled Khel H 3 

) „ 0 

~ ) B*ki Khel M 3 

(.Jam Khel „ 2 

'Ibe Mahmud Khel live in Ranrrnk and Shum on the 8akdu Khaaur 
Of these, the Ham Khel live on the Kaiti River, as do the Drudams, nn 
unimportant section 
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The Wazi Khel live up to the south-west of Dawar. 

The Bara Khel (the whereabouts of this section is not known) . 

The Manzar Khels chiefly reside in the Margha, at the head of the Tochi 
Pass, west of Dawar, and m a portion of Shehrna. 

The Mada Khel inhabit the country near the Ghabbar Mountain, south of 
Dawar, a portion of Shehrna and of the Sheratala plain. 

The Ton Khel are found in Razmak, m the Khissor Valley, parts of 
Shakhdu, and on the Sheratala plain. The Ton Khel have never given any 
trouble Colonel Taylor mentions that they have a feud with the Mahsuds. 
They have “ kirns” m the mouth of the Shakhdu. 

The Kabal Khel are divided into — (1) Miami, (2) Saifah, (8) Pihali 

They inhabit a part of Shawal (Miami section), the upper part of Shaki 
(Saifal^ and Pihali sections), m the summer, and a part of the Sheratala plain. 
In the winter they come down to the north portion of the Vazm HiUs on 
both banks of the Kuram They overlook the west portion of Miranzai and 
adjoin the Bahadur Khel sub-division of Kohat They are a wild, lawless set 

About 300 of the Malikshahis cultivate m Bntish terntory, being mixed 
up with the Jam Khel The rest are situated m Shehr Kham and the upper 
parts of Shawal and Shaki. 

The Baki Khel are all m Bntish territory during winter. They are 
divided mto — 

1. Sardi Khel, 

2. Takhti Khel, 

8 Narmi Khel, 

which are agam sub-divided mto numerous sections. They number about 1,200 
fighting men. 

The Baki Khel go m summer to the lower part of Shawal, their ancestral 
lands. The Baki Khel (says Taylor) have always been an excessively 
well-behaved tribe, have paid their revenue regularly, and have not only 
leframed from plunder themselves, but have always refused a road to the evil 
disposed through their “ kirns ” Urmston does not say anything contraiy 
to this The lands of the Baki Khel he on the edge of the Min sub-division, 
on the north bank of the Tochi River, and round the Tochi outpost, and below 
it, opposite the Madan sub-division (Banu) on the south bank 

Thus the Baki Khel cultivate extensively on both banks of the Tochi, and 
their giazing grounds extend from the great Kararra water-course, opposite 
the Mindu Konai Range, mto Dawar to the lands of the Jam Khel near 
Nalli. They are responsible for the Tochi Pass (in consideration of which 
they are allowed to have 4 sowars m the frontier Militia), and for all the 
passes between the Bararra and Khissor, and they are also responsible, jointly 
with the Jam Khel, for the “ Khaissra” and “ Khissor” Passes ; the former 
situated between the ranges of hills called Ishmail and Ucha, which open m 
front of Miran , the latter bounded on either side by mountains called Rucha 
and Mangn, 
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SECTION II 

The Expedition^ against the Umarsai Section of the Ahmadms 
December 1852, 


On the annexation of 
cultivated land in the 
of the neighbourhood 
Band Khan 

The UmaraaiB u»ed 

Report on r%**Ocmi i 
FrooUCTTrlbeibyMr Temple, \ 


them. Band Khan woi 
defaulters These 
as a hurt rwouroe. Shoi 
the U marram to oome 
in there happened to be m 
the assistant being m the 
Band Khan aome con- 
the Umarrais were dissal 
near who were anxion* to 
their hatred upon the Ban 
villages, in force 8 000 stroi 
Khan s eon, and Backed 1 4 
and damage done to the erte: 


Panjab in 1849 the Umanaie, like other Vox ms 
nn Valley, which had been wrested from the Banuohia 
The head of the*e Banuohia was a local chief, named 

o pay their revenue through this man who was ftspon 
sihle for the collection. Some of the Umnrxais used 
to reap the harvest, go off to the hills deserting 
their land, and leaving Band Khan to pay instead of 
^d then pay the revenue and occupy the lands of the 
being repeated some of the Umaraui were aeixod 
afterwards, two of the hostages were sent to ask 
Banu and settle accounts. The day they camo 
European ofHoer at Banu, the district oflioer and 
tenor of the district so that the Umarxais met 
n ensued about the aooounts with him, at which 
Forgetting that there were British officers 
le everything, the Umarxais resolved to wreak 
so that very night they attacked Band Khan e 
killed several people, among whom was Band 
iges, when 6 men were killed and 6 wounded 
of Bs 12 000 


This happened on the 

1 BOd 


Report by Major Taylor 


Khel 


December 1849 Soon afterwords a body of 
, consisting of Umarxai, Mohamad Khel and Hata 


bons, with some Kabal Khels and Mahsude, 
came down through the Gumsbti Pass bat were gallantly repulsed by a party 
of 860 horse and foot under Mr MoMahon, Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
the detachment loaing 2 killed »nd several wounded, Mr MoMahon being 
himself hit. N 

Major Taylor Deputy Commrdsioner thus described the state of Banu — "At 
this tame, and for a long period afterwards we were in a manner at open 
war with the Umarxais and teeth) ns of other tribes, which joined and aamted 
them m night attacks cattle forays, &c. on the Government lands, — a state 
of things which required unremitting watchfulness, harassing labor m patrol 
ling and prompt action when the marauders were known to bo afoot/ 

In November of 1860 the Gmarzais having induoed the Mahind 
Vann* to jom them made a formidable demonstration with several thousand 
men. They intended to attaok the capital of Bonn itself had they not found 
a strong force ready for them They assailed some border villages, bnt were 
repulsed. In December of the some year they earned off a caravan of supplies 
proceeding to aBntuh camp 

In 1861 they induced the Knbal Khel to join them and appeared with 
by D*paty Com 2 000 men but retreated before our outposts and m 
mlj * ioWT March they made a night attack on an outpost but 

were driven back with loss by the garrison, consisting of a detachment of 
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the 2nd Panjab Cavalry and 2nd Paujab Infantry, the 2nd Paujab Cavalry 
having 1 man wounded Within the same yeai they once attacked a police 
post, and once ar baggage paity. 

Prom 1851 to 1852 the outposts of Banu weie constantly engaged 
Regimental History, 2nd in sknmishes with the Vazms, who came down 
Paujib Infantry. almost daily^ and occupied the low hills m front of 

the Gumattipost, filing long shots at the men holding it, but the enemy nevei 
could be diawn into close quarters m the plain, and following them even into 
the low range of lulls was strictly forbidden 

On one occasion, 13th March 1851, a body of some 500 oi 600 Vaziris 
Report by Captam Walsh. entered the plains near the Gumatti Pass and were 
2nd Pnnjnb Cavalry driven back to the hills by the outposts, when Cap- 
2nd # Panjab Infantry tain Walsh with the troops maigmally noted moved 
No 2 P L F Battery 0 ut from Banu, and after a skirmish diove the enemy 
with some loss from the bieastworks they had erected across the pass. The 
casualties on oui side weie — 

Arii lie) i/ 

2 men, 1 horse wounded 

2 nd Panjal Infantry . 

■ 1 man wounded. 

Effoits had been twice made to settle some terms with the Umarzais, but 
they continued not onty to threaten overt attacks, but also to 10 b and murder 
by stealth Thus, evei since the Umarzais had left their lands, they had been 
in open rebellion against us, and at the end of 1852 permission was accoided 

to Majoi John Nicholson, the Deputy Commissioner, 
Demi-official letter from £ 0 ana nge for their chastisement At the time this 

J permission was received, it was believed that a portion 

of the tribe would make submission, and operations were deferred while the 
lesult of their councils was at all doubtful 

But very shortly afterwards, the Southern Umarzais, who were thinly 
scatteied m the low hills between the debouchment of the Tochi Rivei and 
Gbabar Mountain, incited by a holy man, suddenly maiched down towards the 
Huram m the hopes of surprising one of our villages In this they were 
frustrated by the arrangements made by Major Nicholson , and the time had 
now arrived for showing them that it was not fear which had induced us to 
offer to listen to any offers of submission, and that we were not to be annoyed 
any longer with impunity 

As the greatest secrecy was absolutely necessary, the 4th Panjab Infantry 
was oidered to march from Bahadur Kkel as if m course of relief, and 2 
companies of the 1st Panjab Infantry were ordeied from Kohat with the same 
reason assigned, whilst the 6th Panjab Police Battahon was ordered up from 
Dera Ismail Khan 

The plan of operation was as follows — One column was to maieh from 
Banu at 10 p m through the Gumatti Pass on Deiabma and Gning, (distant 
the former about 14 and the latter about 17 or 18 miles,) so that, if possible, a 
simultaneous attack might be made on both places at daybreak The Iattei 
village was at the foot of a narrow precipitous chasm m the Kafiikote Range, 
through which lan the road to Chapan, which is not far from the summit of the 
ndge. If the surprise pioved complete, and this pass was undefended, the force 
was to advance by it to Chapan, otherwise it was to await until Chapan 
had been taken by the second column m reverse. 
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Tbe second column was to move from Lattnmar at 9 pjt. on Chapan 
by the Barganattu Pass, distant about 20 miles. This column consisted^ of 
the troops coming from Bahadur Khel and Kohat, and which were to reach 
Iaittamar that day 

Both these col am ns were to bivoaack the next night in the neighbour 
hood of Qinng or Dernbma. 

A third column was to move from Ban a at 1 1 p it. on the Umarau 
encampments, thinly acattered among the low hilla near the month of the 
Khissor and Sem Passes, it was to be accompanied by the Maliks of the 
Jam and BaLhi Khel tribes, who would be useful as guides, os well as to 
prevent any of the members of their tribes from making common cause with 
the TT mam ui 

The rt Kina” (encampments) were so few and thinly scattered that it was 
not expected this column would be able to effect much, but it was considered 
its operations would show the Umartaig that they were no longer secure in 
that part of the country, and that they wo old have to seek other and inferior 
pasturage. 

Major Nicholson addod that the U moirau were so weak he should not 
hare thought of taking so largo a force against them were it not that the 
presence of a small force might, and probably would, induce the neighbouring 
tribes to coalesce against us. 

Mounted Vedettes from the levies were to be posted early in the night at 
the mouth of the passes from the Kuram to the Lattamar poets, to prevent 
any scouts from Banu or the Thall preceding the columns with intelligence. 

The heights on each side of the Gumatta Pass were to he occupied by 
parties of foot lories os soon as the force had entered. 

The next day the Thall was to be patrolled from an early hour by cavalry 
to prevent the Thall Vanns entering the hilL 
Dcml-oCdsl from u*tor The troops that would be left at Banu were Head 
Ch*mb©rkln, UHlUry 8*- Quarters, 2nd Panjhb Cavalry, 1st Paiyab Light 
CT ® t * r J Field Battery and 1st Police Battalion. 

On the night of the 20th December 1862, the three columns moved off 
according to the plana already detailed — 

1st Co uni a — 2nd Punjab Infantry under Captain Johnston, with Lien te- 
nant Pollock Political Officer 

2nd Column — Captain "Walsh, 4th Papjnb Infantry commanding 2 
companies, lit Punjab Infkntry Lieutenant C P Keyes 
commanding 4th Punjab Infantry, Captain Walsh 
Mgjor John Nicholson Political Officer 
3rd Column — Lieutenant Yonnghniband commanding Detachment 40 
Sabres 2nd Panjab Cavalry Lieutenant C Nicholson 
commanding (400 bayonets) 0th Punjab Police Batta 
lion Lien tenant Younghusband Captain of Police, 60 
Sabres, Mounted Police. 

The first column entered tho Gumatti Pass at midnight, and after a very 
difficult and fatiguing march of six boars reached the 
°* tb * 1,1 friendly village of Gumatti. After crossing the valley 
import by c*ixj»in J 10 W ^ U( ^ 1 H o ma th u situated and a low range of hills, 
5d p^j*b in- village of Derabmn was come upon by the column, 
ftatrj when all the flocks were captured ana the village 

was destroyed. 

Cnptrun Johnston then advanced, and with S companies crowned tho hills 
ravine the remainder of hi* regiment holding the hill* 
which commanded tho entrance to it and so correctly had the combination 
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been arranged and executed, that as this column anived on the top of the 
lulls, the head of the 2nd Column (4th Panjab Infantry and 1st Panjab 
Infantry), undei Captain Walsh, which had marched from Lattamar, was seen 
emerging from the village of Giring. 

The 2nd column (140 men, 1st Panjab Infantry, 350, 4th Panjab Infantry) 

Operation. of the 2nd “ teie J the Bnrganatta Pass at midnight (9 miles 
Column from Lattamar), and following the eouise of the 

Cnptnm Wnlsli’s Despatch nullah for about 12 miles, the crest of the Kafirkot 
Lieutenant Keyes’ es- £ an g G wa8 reached after a gradual ascent a little 
pa before daybreak After a short halt the troops de- 

scended into a nullah leading towards the Kuram River, and after about a mile 
some Vaziri encampments were seen. 

The first village (Chapan) was taken completely by surprise and destroyed, 
a considerable flock of sheep and 5 camels fell into our hands , the enemy, it 
was said, had 8 men killed Three other encampments m the very foimidable 
Ginng Pass were destroyed, but they had been abandoned before the troops 

could get up. This column was joined by the first 
Mnjor Nicholson’s Despatch. co l umn about 9 am, at the mouth of the Ginng 

Pass, when the troops proceeded to the village of Gumatti, where they bivouacked 
for the night , the 1st Punjab Infantry and 4th Panjab Infantry having marched 
over some 28 miles of very difficult ground m many places. 

The combined movements of the 1st and 2nd columns had been so well 


executed, and the surprise was so complete, that the enemy had been able to 
offer little resistance , the TJmarzais had been defeated, (with only two casualties 
on our side dunng the operations,) in their own retreats on the strongest ground 
m hills, which Major Nicholson considered more difficult than any he had 


seen in Afghanistan. 

But, however successful these opeiations had been, they had been dearly purr 
2 Havildars, chased by a sad occurrence On the 4th Panjab Infantry 

2 Naicka reaching their bivouack 23 men of the regiment were 

19 Privates reported missing Before moving off from Lattamar, 

to preserve the secrecy of the movement, it had not been thought advisable to 
weed out weakly or sickly men, and the regiment moved off as if marching m 
relief towards Dera Ghazi Khan , but befoi e the regiment entered the hills, 
it was halted for the purpose, and the men deemed unfit sent back. It was 
ascertained afterwards that these 23 men (who had entered the hills with the 


regiment) had either fallen out, overcome by sleep and fatigue, or straggling 
behind had missed the road, when they were killed by the Vazins in detail 


after the corps had descended from the heights 

The troops were not molested at their bivouack, nor on their return to 
Banu by the Kuram Pass the following morning Before the column marched 
on Banu, a wing of the 2nd Panjab Infantry and some sowars under Major 
Nicholson destroyed some encampments without any resistance on the part of 


the enemy 

The 3id column aftei passing through low hills reached at daybreak open 

giound, when the cavalry were pushed on against the 
perationa of 3 co umn nearest village, the cattle of which were captured and 
Lieutenant Younghus- ^be village burnt Two other villages were then burnt 
bands Report by the infantry, but as the highest range had now 

been reached, and as the troops were within 3 miles of Dawar, according to 
instructions, no further advance was made. 

As the column retired with the captuied flocks and herds, the Vaziris endea- 


voured to annoy the sloimishers holding the heights on the sides of the passes, 
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bat with little effect, as the 0th Punjab Battalion had only 1 non-comtn ip- 
bio nod officer killed, S privates wounded, whereas the loss of the enemy was 
believed to hare been pretty severe, and 2 of their numW were taken 
prisoners. 

The men of the 0th Panjnb Polioe Battalion had marched 100 miles m four 
days to take part in the operations, and twelve hours after their arrival at Ban a 
they had entered the hills, marching not less t han 80 miles before they returned 
to their camp in British territory 

The approbation of Government was afterwards oonveyed to Major 

n , r Nicholson and the other officers for the way in 

rermn-fn which the operations had been oondnoted 

In the month of September, Major Nicholson reported that the tribe were 
thoroughly humbled and had several times sent in sum^ for peace, but he 
recommended that terms should no t be accorded thorn for a time. Their requests 
MnOmrar’ Onrtt«r were subsequently granted and they were re-ad mi t- 

ted to their lands in Banu, and tney are now os 
good cultivators as any section of the Vasin tribe. 

In the Mahamad Khel complications of 1870 the Unmimu not only pas- 
sively, but actively assisted them. Some were present at the flkinmah at 
the Khram Pass on 24th April 1871, others were engaged in the attack on 
the village of Satha in February and others wore guilty of eeparate acts of 
hostility On the conclusion of the Mahamad Khel difficulties the Uinarxais 
were also called to account and ordered to produce all the men concerned in the 
outrages These with three exceptions, were given up, when fines proportionate 
to their offences wore levied 
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SECTION III. 


Mr Temple’s Report ou 
Frontier Tribes 


Detachment, 1st Punjab 
Cavnlry, 5 companies, Sob- 
han Klmn’s Regiment 


Colonel Sobbnn 
Report, 


Khan’s 


Expedition against the Kahal Kbol Section of the Utmanzai Yaziris, by a 
force under Brigadier Chamberlain, C.B., December 1859. 

In 1S5G, m Ins leport on the frontier tribes, Mr R Temple, the Seeietary to 

the Punjab Government, thus wrote of the Kabal 
Kliel. The}' are a wild, lawless sect, always leady 
to join with the Tuns, Zaimukkt Afghans, and Oiak- 
zais, in any mischief 01 devilry, if the term may be used, such as laids on the 
Bangasli and Kliatak villages of the Kokat Distnct 

In the autumn of 1851, they signalized themselves by an audacious attack 
on Bahadur Kliel and its salt mmes For this purpose they assembled m 
considerable force, and induced many Khatak villages louud Bahadui Khel 
to league with them 

Tioops were, however, piomptly brought up from Nan to the scene of 

action, and the Vaziris dispersed without effecting 
much mischief. The cavalry pushed on ahead of 
the infantry, and on their approach the enemy fled, 
pursued by the cavalry, by whom 11 of the enemy 
were killed, amongst them a mahk and his son The 
villagers had 6 wounded. 

This attempt does not appear to have been prompted by any particular 
motive There was no grievance with regaid to salt. Any doubts which the 
Vaziris might have felt as to the intentions of the British Government had 
been long since removed, when the salt mines were opened at the beginning of 
1850, and a very low rate demanded. Being, like the Afndis, largely engaged 
in the salt cairymg trade, they doubtless had perceived the political impoitance 
of the mines, and the great influence which accrued to the British Govern- 
ment from the possession of them For the same reasons, the Khataks envied 
their masters the command of these valuable resources, and would have been 
glad if m co-operation with the Vaziris they could have secured the posses- ' 
sion It is probable, however, that no fixed idea existed m the minds of these 
savages on this occasion, and there certainly had been no provocation what- 
ever given 

It was now determined to hold Bahadui Khel m foice, and to constiuct a 
fort During the constiuction of this fort, on which duties the 4th Panjab 
Infantry and Sobhan Khan's Police Battalion were employed, the Yaznis gave 
all opposition in their powei, and constantly harassed the working paities 

On one occasion, a paity of some 50 or 60 weie attacked by 11 sabres of 

the 1st Panjab Cavalry, when 2 were killed and 
Regimental History, 1st some 7 wounded, the cavalry having 2 men 

wounded 

Dp to the yeai 1854, the Kabal Khel had been m the constant habit of 
committing raids m the Kokat Distnct, and more especially m the Khatak Hills 
No less than twenty of these affairs happened m the years 1852 and 1S53 As 
the practice was on the increase. Captain Coke, the Deputy Commissioner of 
Kokat, took decisive steps The Kabal Khel were intei dieted from trading 
at the salt mmes Two parties of these people, together with their cattle, 

t 1 
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wore acirod , and by the medium of one of their men a message ms sent 
to the head-quarter* of the tribe, to the effect that unless satisfaction 
mu given, the cattle would be sold, the proceeds applied to the reimburse- 
ments of the sufferers by the raids, and the men detained as hostage 
The tribe then lost no time m making terms, the value of the stolen 
property wne realized the chief of another section of the tribe came for 
ward as security for the future conduct of the Kabul Khel, when their prison 
era were released , and for a tame the Kabal Khel became more careful m 
their behaviour 

But, a* detailed in the operations of the Miranxai Field Force m 1855 
Chapter YIU, these Vanns having resisted an invitation of the Commissioner 
of Peshawar to oome in for the settlement of sundry questions and differ 
encea, a force crossed the Kuram to destroy their standing crepe, when the 
mere exhibition of oar strength was sufficient to bring this tnbe to* terms 
without any resort to punitive measures and as the Mtranzm Field Force wua 
returning from the Kuram Valley in 1866 five of the cavalry grass-cutter* 
were murdered at Thall by a party of the Miami seotion of the Kabal Khels , 
when a* there was not sufficient evidence to prove the murder against any 
individuals, a fine of Rs 1 200 was taken from the tribe. 

On the night of the 5th November 1859, Captain B Meoham, of the 
EUrnrta ti mn Oflkw com. Bangui Artillery (Commandant of No 8 Punjab 
mending at iWno, n^tj Light Reid Battery), was proceeding from Banu 
CommiMkmwt or Bnraiiia towards Kohat, when about 2 miles from the outpost 
Ko “ t ' and village of Lattnmax he was set upon and murder 

ed bv a gang of marauder*. 

Captain Mecham was at the tirao very ill, and was travelling m a dooly 
Ins escort consisted of 2 sowar* of the Banu Mounted Police, he having 
sent on 2 men of hi* Battery to Lattamar to increase his e*cort from there 

It doea not appear that the murderers had any previous knowledge of an 
ifBcer being likely to pass that way , they were simply prowling about on a 
narauding expedition and seeing the approaching hght of toe torches, they had 
nd themselves in some bnshea to waylay the travellers. The moment the 
ittaok was made, the mounted police basely deeerted Captain Mecham and the 
looly bearers took to flight. Captain Mecham attempted to keep off his 
LMauant* with his revolver, but he was stoned and cut down ana thus fell 
one, by ' whose death the Bengal Army had lost an 
-r accomplished soldier and gentleman and the Papjab 

■ juport. Irregular Force a comrade beloved by all ranks ” 

The party oon anted chiefly of Hah Khel of the Ahmadiai branch of the 
Vanns, attached to a marauding bond under the leadership of one Zangi, a 
Kabal Kiel some of whom afterward* found asylum in the encampment of 
mother robber band, known a* Mimut'i son* belonging to the Hah Khel 
leohon 

Captain Henderson, the Deputy Commissioner of Kohat, at once proceeded 
to our frontier village of Thall in Mlnmzm, and summoned the chiefs of the 
different Yonn seotion* j but although it was known the act was greatly dis- 
approved by other portion* of the tribe, the Kabal Khel refused to render any 
eatu faction for the murder, or to givo up the men implicated, from the strong 
prejudice among*t tho border tribes against the surrender of any person 
seeking an asylum with them. Our sole object was then explained to tho 
other Vann sections, and they were warned of the penalties they would incur 
by siding with the Kabal Khel, from whom it now became necessary, to 
exact retribution by force of arm*. 
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The diffident locations, &c , of the Ahmadznis and Utmanzais have been 
_ r _ , ^ , ah eadv given. Our chief concern was with the Kabal 

njor . ames s c^patc 1 f 01 having fust given asylum to the murderers; 

and although otheis were implicated, the mam object to be kept in view was 
to prevent any combination, when by dnccting our efforts against the Kabal 
Khel only, the ticatmcnt of the othei clans would become in a great measure 
dependent on the line of conduct they might adopt 

Although the Kabal Khel numbcicd only 3,000 men*, it remained 
to be seen whether the rapid advance of the troops would give sufficient 
weight to our warnings and tlncats to detei others from openly siding with 
the Kabal Khel The proverbial unity of the Vazins was against such a 
supposition (the pecuhai customs and laws by which this unity is fostered 
have been aheady desenbed), nevertheless Major James, Commissioner, did 
not ahticipate opposition on the pait of the other branches, as we had 
a great hold on many of them from the fact of then bnngiug their cattle 
to graze within our teintones, and much could be done in the way of 
reducing opposition, and in preventing other tribes joining the Kabal Kliel 
by timely w T ai ni ng and advice It was calculated that 6,000 men might be 
brought against us, but not more than half that number (the Commissioner 
thought) would be probably collected 

For a centuiy the Vaziris had loided it ovei their neighbouis, none of 
whom were safe from tlicir raids and encroachments, and their name was held 
in terror wherever it reached. It w\os not to be wondered then that under such 
circumstances they had assumed an air of proud superiority. Their boast 
that they had seen “ kings coming and kings going, but bad never seen the 
lung who had taken revenue from them,” was not unfounded, for no army 
had evei penetrated then country, or reduced any of their tribes to obedience. 
If in this proud spirit they now miscalculated the power and resouices of their 
adversaries, they were not the fust men who bad similarly erred. 

Their conduct towards the British Government hitherto had not been 
particularly hostile, and since the expedition of 1855f they had leframed fiom 
those acts of plunder in Miranzai, which bad previously been so frequent 
Such robbenes as were committed by them m British terntones were mostly 
the acts of the two gangs under the leadership of “Zangi,” and the sons 
of the late Manzur Khan Their own predatory habits m other quaiteis 
compelled them to connive at those acts, and thus to become responsible 
foi them. 

It has been already stated that in the winter months the Utmanzais aie 
mainly located on the right bank of the Kuiam River, and at this time the 
seveial sub-divisions of the Kabal Khel were thus located, below the Afghan 
frontier village of Billand Khel, cultivating for their spring crops 
Regarding the season for opeiations the Commissionei wiote — 

There are two seasons when the tribe is peculiarly open to punishment, 
viz , the beginning of wmtei and the spring , more real injury can be inflicted 
m the winter, more visible m the spring. A force proceeding against them 
at the former season would cairy off their winter stores and compel them to 
retreat to their higher hills almost to staivation In the spring the crops 
would be destroyed upon which the tribe is dependent m the summei He 
therefore advocated immediate action not only for the above reasons, but 
because a blow delivered at the time strikes greater terror into the mountain 
tribes than at a subsequent period 

* Estimated at 3,600 in McGregor’s Gazetteer, 
f Chapter VIII 
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Moreover, tho winter mine might be expected to set in early in January, 
after which military operation* beyond the Karam wo old be fllfnoflt imprac- 
ticable. 

The line of operation* led through a portion of the territories of the Amir 
of Kabul, and communications had to be addressed to Hi* Highness on tho 
subject. 

With regard to the punishment of the Hati Khel, the Commisaonor of 
Peshawar wrote — 

“ The measures to be adopted towards the second gang, vu , that of 
Mansur’s sons, mnst be concerted at Bonn. They will require no adnuioo 
of troope, but must consist of strong pressure on the Hati Khol Vanns 
within onr border, and the imprisonment of such of their leaders a* will not 
vigorously act m the matter ” 

A* the refusal of the Kabul Khol to make restitution had all along been an 
ticipoted, orders had been early given for a force to be 
BrlywHor Gfmeml Cham assembled at KohnL It was impossible os already 
bC liSi[ 4 lQ , ^^bmt Ad stated, to say what number* might be opposed to ns, or 
intuit G«ier»r« Offloe, how far it might be necessary to follow the Vanns 
Frontier Farce. mto the heart of their mountains, when every addi 
tional mile would morease the difficulty of keeping 
open tho communication with the roar, or lastly what wos the nature of tho 
difficulties to be overcome, the country berog then totally unknown 

Tho Peshawar Mountain Tram and 4th Sikh Infantry were ordered from 
Hazara. 

No. 1 Punjab Light Field Battery and tho 0th Punjab Infantry from 
Dora Ismail Khan 

To Peshawar requisition was tent for — 

1 Company Sappers and Miners, 

100 Grade tisvnlry, 

300 Grade Infantry, 

0 Elephant* for o field Battery, 

1 Company, Mni bi Pioneers, 

1 Engineer Officer 


1 Officer for Quarter Master General’s Department, 

4 Infantry Officers to be attached to Punjab Infantry Begiments, 

2 Artillary Officers and 

A Mountain Train with 2 guns 2 howitzers. 

Any si ably or weakly men were to be left behind. 

The troops were to move equipped for service, bringing foil proportion of 
ammunition, and were to be well provided with shoes, postms and bedding 
but no summer clothing was to be taken, and the men were to wear any 
■hoes they liked. The full proportion of baggage for the transport of tho 
men a baggage was to be allowed The orders issued to the troops m former 
expeditions regarding re gauging artillery ammunition hobblra for vicious 
horse*, unbelted bullets, spare shoes for the artillery and cavalry horse* fire, 
were repeated, as well as for every regiment carrying four days* supply of food 
for man and beast, m addition to which salt, gur, sugar, spices, tobacco, fire., 
&c., were to be arranged for regimen tally for the wholo probable time of 
tho operation*, ns these article* would not be earned for issue by tho Civil 
Department and arrangements were made for a seller of grog and drugs to 
accompany tho camp Every infantry regiment was to carry — 

2 Hatchets hand per company 
2 Picks and two phowrahs 
4 Spare pelves 
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Officers’ camp equipage was to be leduced as much as the season would 
admit. A single-poled tent was allowed foi each mess, but officers weie to 
confine themselves to pals 

The dooly-bearers and regimental establishments were to be included, 
aud spare pals taken for them No superfluous followers were to be allowed 
in camp, and shelter for all followers was to be piovided. 

No dogs were to be taken as they disturbed a camp at night 

On the 19th December the expeditionary force encamped at Thall, the 
frontier village of Miranzai 

The following day it ciossed the Kuiam Ravei, encamping at the village 
of Billand Khel, m the territory of the Amn of Kabul, instructions had 
been sent by His Highness to render every assistance to the expedition, but 
the troops were only m Kabul temtoiy whilst encamped there, as all the 
coutJtry to the south of that village foims the possessions of the Independent 
Vaziris. 

Previous to anival at Billand Khel, it had been reported to the Deputy 
Commissioner that the notorious u Zangi,” the bandit leader of the gang to 
which the murderers had belonged, was still at his encampment on the left 
bank of the Kuram with about 100 followers. 

Geneial Chambeilam awaited only the leturn of spies to verify this 
intelligence to send a detachment across the low hills, and by the Chapan 
table-land to surprise the party, whilst cavalry proceeded down the light 
bank by the river to cut off their retreat in that direction 

But by some accident the spies experienced difficulty in gaming the 
Deputy Commissioner’s tent, and when they did arrive it was too late to under- 
take the enterprise 

The mam body of the Kabal Khel had determined to make their stand 
on a high range of hills called Maidarn (highest point 5,000 feet, and about 
3,500 above Billand Khel), and to this place they had, previous to crossing the 
Kuiam, removed all their encampments including then families, flocks, and 
heids, and they had prepaied for its defence by storing gram and raising 
bieastworks. 

Maidarn is about 8 miles west of Billand Kbel, and its general featuies 

may be described as two parallel ranges contiguous 

Brigadwr Chamberlain’s g^p other, terminating at eithei end m a goige, 
and Maior James s Des- , . T n ii n i ® ’ 

patches and enclosing a long narrow valley, the mward slopes, 

of both mountains are tolerably easy and covered with 

grass and bushes, but the outwaid sides or faces are rugged and pieeipitous. 

The two gorges, which are the water channels, are the means of entrance 
to the valley, — the one facmg the east being termed Gunchob, and the other 
to the south, Zakha. 

The watch-fires of the enemy on the surrounding peaks were nightly visible 
from our camp. The enemy were variously stated at from 2,000 to 3,000 men, 
and it was known that no other clan had yet joined them , some offers of arms 
and ammunition had been made, but proudly rejected m then self-confidence, 
as it was leported on all sides they considered their position too strong to be 
attacked On the 21st, however, there weie rumours that the Vaziris were 
planning to remove as soon as the force should break ground, and it was 
agreed that night between the Bngadier-General and the Commissioner that 
an attack should be made as soon as possible 

Although it had been reported that the easiest and neaiest approach was 
from the Gundiob side, for many leasons it was desirable the Zakha entrance 
should be seen befoie the plan ol attack was decided on, and on the 21st 
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n reoonnoissanoo lrnd been mode by the Brigadier General with a strong body 
of cavnlry The distance to the Zakha entrance was fonnd to be oboat 10 miles 
from camp, and the gorge a difficult one. The Gnndiob ravine was also 
examined, and the advantage of that rente for an attack over the Zakha gorge 
verified. 


At 0 o’clock the following morning the troops noted m the margin (the 
, cavalry and field guns being ordered 

dlo Iitotoj LlmitMMiit K»«J, <*m fol £ w at da ku&ed npon 


Oddolitotor U-«nt K»«Jj com ^ folJow a( . npon 

4th BDch Infantry Mjjw Botluuy com Gnndiob, to which place the camp was 
’*ig to be moved 

U.JOC am Each corpa of the mum oolnmn 

Punjab Icftntry Lleatm*nt Raibra was to carry 60 rounds of ammunition 
wflng per man and to be accompanied by two 

PuJd.Inti.tt7 Wcmnt Jntt. ma le Ion as cfomimmition The km* 


4th BIkh Infantry Mjjor Botluuy com 
minding 

Irt Pisjsb Infantry Mijor Iiunlxrt com 


4ih P*oJ*b Infantry Wouat Jenkin* mu l e loads of ammunition 


4 Piece* Prahiwmr Mount*! d Train, C»pt*in 
L_ 0 Brae*. 

8 Hoots LItxara BIount*l* Train, Captain 
DeRode, 


of native officers of infantry were to be 
left at the camp All men were to carry 
cooked food with them 

As far as Gnndiob (6 miles) the 


road was good from Gnndiob it became more confined, with abrupt hills on 
either side impracticable for field artillery, which with the cavalry remained 
at the now camp 

As Mrndani mis approached, parties of the enemy were observed on the 
hill tops, and the Guide infantry, supported by the Peshawar Mountain Tram 
and the 4th Sikh Infantry, at once ascended the range of hills to the left, 
whilst the 1st Punjab Infantry, supported by the Ilamra Mountain Train and 
3rd Pnniah Infantry, crowned the range to the nght. 

The left column was under the immediate orders of the Brigadier General, 
who was accompanied by the Commissioner, while the command of the right 
column devolved upon Major Lambert, with whom was the Deputy Commis- 
sioner The ordere for both columns were to advance along the ndge, keeping 
parallel to each other 

The 4th Panjab Infantry m reserve moved up the bed of the ravine (which 
runs between and separates the two ranges), so as to close that passage and 
be ready to assist either oolnmn 

Major Lambert's oolnmn was the first m action, it having the easiest hill, 
to nsoend, the constant training of the Hazara Mounted Tram over the 
mountains of II aura telling much in its favour whereas the Peshawar Train 
had not had the advantages of such practice on the hill side. 

It afterwards appeared that the enemy expected on nttack by the Zakha 
gorge, from the reoonnoiasance having been made in that direction, and from 
the pioneers having been employed m making a gun road below Bill and 
Khol and the mam body of the Kabal Khel hod therefore posted them 
selves at that entrance. Breastworks on the nght side of the gorge had 
not been thrown up, and little or no resistance was offered to the column 
This enabled Major Lambert to outflank from hts side with the mountain 
guns the breastwork held on the cppoeitc range and to this circumstance 
was attributed the little Ion sustained by the left column 

On the left range breastworks had been raised at several points, and at 
first they were bravely defended by tbo enemy, who numbered about 1 500 
men, Indeed, the oharge by a small body of Vaxin footmen with sorao 
10 or IS horsemen upon the skirmishers of tho Grade Infantry, under the 
command of Captain Gordon, 10th Panjab Infantry, (temporarily attached to 
tho Guides,) whilst ascending to the attack of the first breastwork, was as 
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gallant a deed as was ever seen, and elicited the admiration of our officers and 
men. It was wonderful how the horsemen, mounted on small but wiry mares, 
managed to charge down over the rocks and declivities. 

But it soon became apparent that the enemy were deficient in fire-arms, 
and, opposed to our arms and discipline, sword and shield, and pistol, had no 
chance, and the Vaziris were speedily repulsed, and the breastwork earned. 
Another party of a dozen footmen, behind a low breastwork on the summit 
of a hill, endeavoured to keep their ground against a company of rifles. 
Having exhausted their ammunition they took to stones, which m Vaziri 
hands are formidable missiles, and coming out m front kept up an incessant 
discharge, wounding several sepoys. At last, finding that their foes were 
closing in upon them, several came down sword m hand to die 

The enemy now threatened in flank and pressed m front were duven from 
lidgoto ridge at a trifling loss to the troops, and after two hours* rough climb- 
ing they were m possession of the heights above the Yaziri encampments. 

As it was now past noon, and as there was no knowledge of the hills in 
advance or of the enemy’s line of letreat, and as the troops had then been six 
hours on foot, and as they had still to return some miles to camp, possibly 
followed the whole way, the halt was sounded, and the reserve ordered to 
destroy the three large encampments, m which they were aided by bodies of 
the foot levies, who had followed in rear, when the course of two hours 
everything was either destroyed or earned away. 

"Very little gram had been taken away by the Yaziris, consequently 
all their winter stores fell into our hands, together with a large number of 
sheep and goats. 

Bam began to fall in the afternoon, and the troops reached the camp at 
Gundiob at dark 

The casualties were small. (See Appendix B ) 

The enemy left some 20 bodies on the ground, 3 of their pnncipal 
leaders were amongst this number, and the Vaziris must have had some 
50 casualties m all 

Between the Yaziris and the Tuns theie has been a feud for many 

generations, and no opportunity was lost by either 
Major James’s Report party of injuring the other In 1856, when the 

force was sent 41 to recover damages from the Tuns 
for continued acts of plunder in Bntish terntones, a sum of about 
Its 1,500 was claimed from them by the Vaziris, and as the cattle had 
been stolen from Cis-Kuram, the claim was admitted and the money 
recovered. It was now the turn of the Tuns, and more willing hands 
could not have been found for the purpose Well acquainted with all the 
Vazin paths and ravines, they acted as guides to the force, as spies, and as 
plunderers on their own account following the troops with donkeys and 
bullocks, they left not an article behind which could be turned to any use, 
and earned off immense stores of grain and flocks of sheep from the hills 
around 

On one occasion a party wandered off to an encampment which they 
believed to be too near our camp to contain Vaziris, but they were dis- 
appointed; some of them were killed, and the rest only escaped by the abject 
submission of placing grass m their mouths, signifying that they were the 
beasts of burden of the Vazins 

The ram having cleared dunng the night, it was detei mined to follow up 
the advantage of the previous day ; so after the soldiers had cooked an early 
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meal, and the tents had dned efficiently, all tlio infantry, (oxoept tho Guide*,) 
and the 2 Mountain Batteries, ro turned to Maidnm , whilst the camp, escorted 
by the Guide Infantry, Field Guns, and Cavalry, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lumsden, changed ground to Shiva on the Knrnm, 10 miles below BiHand 
Khel The same orders were issued to the troops as on tho previous day, except 
that the men were to carry 4-0 rounds instead of 60, and that there were to 
he four mule loads of ammunition ins lead of two 

Major Lumsden was instructed to detach all his cavalry and 2 companies 
of infantry toworda the Zakha gorge, as soon as he considered that they could 
be spared from the protection of the baggage If they reached that point 
before Brigadier Chamberlain's column got there, they were to harass the 
enemy without committing themselves to sen crus loss, and the 2 companies 
were to be posted on the hills commanding the gorge, leading into the Zakha 
water-courso, to keep a retreat open for the cavalry should they be pre*ed. 

As the force after passing the smouldering remains of the enemy's encamp- 
ment, neared tho Zakha exit from the valley, the Deputy Commissioner obtained 
information whioh made it appear probable that by crossing over the range to the 
right and deeoonduig into a small valley named Durmam (which was oocupied 
by the Hasn Khel Vanns, who had declined to assist the Kabal Khel) tho 
troops might be able to oomo up with gome of the Hooka and herds belonging 
to the latter tnbe, who had fled by that route bnt as the Hasn Khel 
had hitherto held aloof warning was sent to them that they would not be 
punished, but that they must give up any of tho property of the fugitives 
whioh might be with them 

Captain Henderson, the Deputy Commissioner then pushed on with somo 
of his levies , followed by Brigadier Chamberlain with a body of infantry, and 
the Hazara Mountain Battery m support the remainder of the infantry and 
the other battery moving straight to camp through tho Zakha Gorge destroy 
mg e% route one of the Kabal Khel encampments whioh hod escaped destruc- 
tion the previous day, but which the Kabal Khel bad not had tame to 


remove. 

Captain Henderson's foray proved most successful although none of the 
Kabal Khel could be come up with, the levies supported by the troops managed 
to capture 6 000 sheep 300 bullocks, and 00 camels the Tun* and others 
cany mg off a lot of property besides, and but for night coming pn many 
more hooks and herds would have fallen into our hands Throughout the 
day no opposition was attempted the few of the enemy seen confining them 
selves to tlcmn shin g then* swords from the summits of the hills 

The levies rejoined the troops about dusk at Durmam, and as the camp 
at Shiva was some 18 miles off, the column bivouacked in the dry bed of the 


nullah for the night. 

The Hasn Khel were required to post pickets on the hills around and not 
a shot was fired during the night , — it was a strange dnty for the Vanns to find 
■themselves called on to perform, and their readme* to comply with all our 
requisitions indicated how powerless they felt themselves 

At daylight the next morning the column commenced its march towards 
the camp, more flocks and heras fall mg into our hands. Some high ranges 
which intervene between D annum and Shiva rendered it necessary to moke a 
long detour md the Kmtn or Kmti River and it wns 3 in tho afternoon 
before the troope reached their tents. Rain fell thronghont the day accom 

C od by a cutting wind ; and though many of the men had at last to walk 
footed, from their shoes having become worn out by their two days' march 
over the hills, nothing could have been more cheerful than their manner 
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Repiesentnlivcs fiom the Kabal IClicl, Tun Kliel, and Hasn Kliel, 
having come in, the force halted four days at Shiva, when strong escoits 
were placed at the disposal of the Survey and Engineer Officers to enable them 
to map the country in the neighbourhood of camp 

With the Kabal Khcl it was detei mined to hold no immediate communi- 
cation, but the othci two tribes weic informed if the Utmanzais would unite 
and deliver up “ Zangi," or two of the murdeiers, we would be satisfied To 
this they agiccd, giving hostages, and, in token of then earnestness, sending m 
the next daj' one Gularn, a notorious robber suspected of minder But as in 
case of laxity in canyiug out then agreement coeieivc measnies might become 
necessary, it was detei mined to move a foicc into then country, and as then 
lands lay to the south of the Kaitu River, a place on that stream called 
Spin Warn was selected foi the camp 

BA'ore making this move however, it was deemed advisable to surpnse a 
small section of the Kabal Khel, who had sepaiated themselves fiom the 
rest of their tube, and secieted themselves m some very steep lulls, a few 
miles to the south-west of the camp. 

Accordingly, some hours befoie daybicak on the 28th, a column consisting 
of — 

3id Panjab Infantry, 

4th Sikh Infantiy, 

Hazara Mountain Tram, 

Pioneei Compan} r , 24th Panjab Infantry, 

Detachment, 2nd Panjab Cavalry, 

moved out undei the command of Majoi Rothney, with the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, to beat up tins party 

Following the downward com so of the stream foi about 7 miles, at dawn, a 
range of hills stretching down to the uvei was ascended, below the crest of 
which, in a small valley, the Vazni encampment was situated The 3rd 
Panjab Infantiy was then detached under Lieutenant Ruxton to take up a 
position 'beyond the village, but on the mam column leaching the "Kirn" it 
was found abandoned, when what was left of it was destioyed 

The lefugees could not have selected a moie favoiable hiding place than 
that against which Colonel Rothney had moved, as the piecipitous nattue of 
the crags and ravines lendered it a very difficult task to appioach it, these 
difficulties of the route had caused moie delay than had been anticipated, and 
the Va 7 ins becoming awaie of the movement had at once driven off their cattle 
The dnection taken by the enemy was unknown, and the column was halted 
wdnlst scouts were searching the countiy, and the survey ois were taking 
observations. The enemy having been sighted, the column pursued them for 
some 6 miles, but without success, foi they had too long a stait with then 
cattle howevei, a small encampment was destroyed and a few cattle captured 
Lieutenant Ruxton, who had been instructed to pm sue independently, if 
opportunity offered, healing theie was anothei encampment in his fiont, 
pushed on for some 4 miles m a dnection at ngkt angles to the main column 
and ciossed the Kaitu, but found the encampment deserted, which he 
destroyed, following the tiacks of the enemy some 200 sheep weie captmed, 
and a few shots weie exchanged with the enemy , and on his letum Captain 
Ruxton destioyed anothei small encampment which he had passed on the way, 
but which he had not then fired foi feai of giving the alaim. About the 
middle of the pursuit, healing there was a village about 1 1 mile to the 
light. Lieutenant Ruxton detached 2 companies undei Lieutenant Pitcher 
to destioy it, this was done, and aftei a pm suit of anothei 2 miles, 56 sheep 

XI 1 
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and 80 head of cattle were taken when there was a slight skirmish with 
between 200 and 300 of the enemy, who had 0 men Tailed, only 1 non-com 
missioned officer being wounded on our side 

The 3rd Panjab Infantry rejoined the mam column about 2 30 ph, the 
wholo reaching camp at dark 

Early on the morning of the 29th, the mam column co nsistin g of — 

4 Pieces, Peehnwar Moon torn Tram, 

50 Sabree, 2nd Panjab Cavalry, 

1st Punjab Infantry, 

3rd „ „ 

4th jf „ 

6th „ „ 

moved on to Spin Warn, distant 10 miles, under the command of the Brigadier 
General the remainder of the force under Lieutenant-Colonel LuSiaden, 
moved up the river towards Billnnd Khol portly for the purpose of securing 
our communications with the roar and for the sake of supplies, &o., and also 
because there wna little grass for horaea or forage for camels on the Kaito. 

The next day the Darvuhta Hill 4 600 feet high, was visited. It was 
considered by the Vanns as one of their most unassailable strongholds and 
several of their encampments snugly situated amongst the spurs of the 
mountain were pxasod. From the top of Damshta a moot extensive view was 
obtained, including parts of the Kohat and Banu Districts, and the valleys of 
Dawar and Khost. 

It was known that the murderers of Captain Mecham had on their way 
back been hospitably entertained by Umber Shah of the Zangi Khel at whose 
house they had been seen displaying that officer’s property The camp at 
8pm Warn was in the neighbourhood of the Zangi Khel, and tho headmen 
were therefore summoned they arrived on 8 lit in a great state of alarm, when 
ey were called on to give up Umber Shah, or to take the consequences 
They were then allowed to leave the camp on the promise that they would 
ve him up hostages being taken from them for the fulfilment of this 
o raise the following day they kept their word for Umber Shah was brought 

a pmoner to stand his trial this was a great triumph over Vann pro- 
dice and gave promise of success in regard to the murderers Having 
m plied with our demand, the Zangi Khel were only farther required to give 
formal agreement that they would henoeforth give no passage through 
eir settlements to robben and outlaws when they were dismissed. 

The force remained at Spin Warn on the 1st January sj the Commissioner 
a anxious to ascertain the reel views of the Utmanxais before moving, and 
e dny was occupied by the Survey Officers In another long excursion over tho 
-jo ratal* plain (the head-quarter* of the Tun Khel) close up to tho con 
fines of Dawar 

In the afternoon a group of 28 captives male and female were brought 
into on m p by a party of the Utnmnxais with a piteous story of Zangi s escape. 

There being nothing more to do tain the troops at Spin Worn, the next 
day the camp moved book to the Kuram, to a spot called Knnrm, a little 
below Shiva, where it was joined by Major Taylor the Commissioner, from 
Bonn, who had come up the bed of the Kuram with a mounted esoort. 

Alqjor General Reynell Taylor is the only officer who has seen the country 
botween Yawan snd Karara, and he giveathe following 
n e qcStvi account of it in a memorandum to the Compiler Ho 
say* tr I forget the exact distances, but the march up 
the shingly bed of tho Kuram from the entrance near Banu to Ynwnn had 
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taken more than I hoped, and day was closing when Yuwan was reached, the 
cattle weie so knocked up, I had to leave the mam part of the escort there, and 
push on with 8 koisemen up the goige of the Kuiam to Karaia. The gorge 
foi 5 01 6 miles above Ballaona is very nanow, and the blue brimming uver 
swings fiom side to side leaving intervals of shingle in its serpentine eouise. 
My lecollection is that we eiossed the nvei eleven times, and as the gorge got 
narrower the watei became deepei with boulder bed, horses floundered, arms 
were lost, and mght had fallen ” The paity weie in the country which had 
been harried by oui troops only two days before, and it was naturally a relief 
to Major Taylor and Ins escort when they emerged on the Kaiara plain 

The murdeieis had now left the Utmanzais, and had taken refuge with the 
Zakha Kliel, a tribe of the Ahmadzais, who do not emigrate fiom the lower 
slopes of the Suliman Range, for whose eoeicion it was necessaiy the foiee 
should move to Cliapan, m the heait of their countiy , and the 3rd of Januaiy 
was passed m making the load into the Zangarrah ravine, practicable foi laden 
camels 

Eaily on the 4th, the following troops undei Bngacher-Geneial Chamber- 
lam maiehed foi Chapan — 

Hazara Mountain Tram, 


Pioneei Company, Sappers, 

3rd Punjab Infantry, 

6th Panjab Infantry, 

leaving the Peshawar Mountain Tiam and 1st and 4th Panjab Infantry 
encamped at Karara under Major Lambert, so as to keep open the defile in rear. 
Aftei a march of full 20 miles through defiles and up the bed of the Zangar- 
rah lavme, the high valley of Chapari was leached, and the tents pitched near 
the only spring of water 

Aftei entering that ravine which is the high road for the salt traffic, the 
troops marched up its bed foi 16 miles Anything more dreary could scarcely 
be conceived , the hills rising abruptly on either side to a great height shut 
out all beyond, and as the troops approached the head of the ravine, the hills 
closed m so much, and the bends were so numerous, as to convey the impiession 
of subterraneous galleries, and it was a great relief to emerge on the thorn-clad 
plain of Chapari. At one or two places it was found practicable to ascend the 
sides of the ravine, when occasional, plateaux were seen on both sides, on 
which Yaziri encampments weie located 

Major Taylor, the Commissionei of Leia, had informed the tribes of our 
intention of visiting their country, and had called upon the chiefs to meet him 
at Chapari, piomismg that life and pioperty would be respected, if no opposi- 
tion was offered With the example of the Kabal Khel before them, lesistance 
was considered by them- as hopeless, and fully tiustmg to our woid their 
encampments lemamed as usual, and the women and childien drove then cattle 
and flocks past the camp to graze 

On the 5th and 6th, whilst the chiefs of the tribes were assembling, the 
Kafirkot Range and other places, from which the surveyois could complete 


their map, were visited. 

The entire country east of the Km am is much more difficult than that 
on the west , the hills aie more massed together, huge cliffs meet the eye m 
eveiy direction, and the inaccessible peaks of the highei mountams assume 
the appearance of gigantic castles 

This similitude strikingly applies to the Kafirkot and Juni Mountains, 
which rise above the neighbouring hills grimly pie-eminent Kafirkot is a 

name given to a senes of peaks here, so called fiom their 


McGregor’s Gazetteer. 


striking resemblance to the i ums of a gigantic castle. 
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The sides ore -bo precipitous that it proved very difficult to ascend to the top 
of one of the gigantic pinnacles , five of the officers, 
GentrtrTtj™ ^ however, anoceeded m doing so, vu , Major (now Major 

General) Taylor, Lieutenant Campbell, and Captains 
Buxton and Sladen The view from the top over Ban a on one side, and away 
into Miranxm, Dawar and Kffiost on the other, was magnificent. We had been 
looking for ten years at the Infidel's castle” from Banu, and it was an event 
getting to the top of it. 

On the afternoon of the 6th tho Ahmadxni Chief* were assembled, and they 
were asked if they would undertake to sene the mnr 
R.^»jior*tcf Compile^ 0 * 1 "* 1 ^erers, hut they strongly refused, they were told 
1 * 11 that they must at all events assist in the matter 

a* some of the murderers were of their branch , they were reminded of the 
immunity and comfort the tribe enjoyed m Government territory, and they 
were farther warned if they did not help, they must take the consequences. 
8everal claims against the tribe were then satisfactorily disposed of 

The object for which the expedition bad been undertaken was now aecom 
plished and tho troops were therefore free to return to cantonments. 

When the mam body struck camp on the 7th January, the 3rd and 6th 
Punjab Infantry which were under orders for Dera Ghnn Khan and Dora 
lemiul Khan accompanied by Major Taylor, the Commissioner of Leia, and 
Captain Johnstone of the Survey Department, marched by the Barganattu 
vmvino towards Banu, whilst the remainder of the force under Brigadier 
General Chamberlain retraced its steps towards Kohat, by the same route as 
that by which it had advanced at TWl it wns joined by the detachments 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Lnmsden and Major Lambert, which had been halted 
respectively near B Aland Khel and at Karara. 

On the return march a holt of one day wns mode at Gnndrflwnr in Upper 
Miranxai, to enable the Deputy Commissioner to settle some outstanding coses 
with the Zcimukht Afghan (independent) tribe and Kohat wns reached just 
a month from the day of starting when the force was immediately broken up 
The spirit and conduct of the troops had been most excellent, and the 
force all returned without the loss of o single follower, or animal earned 
away That there hod been so little opposition, the Brigadier-General attn 
bated to three causes, — firstly, the strength and efficiency of the force 
secondly, the conviction that it hnd entered the hill to exact reparation, and 
not to bring the tribes under subjection , and thirdly to the fact that the 
appeal* made to the neighbouring tribes by the Kabul Khel for assistance 
had not been responded to, owing m a great measure to the arrangements 
adopted by the Deputy Commissioner to keep them aloof 

The weather had proved very favorable. From on unusually good fall 
of ram during the previous summer there was more grass and forage than 
could be always expected in the winter season 

The furnishing of the neoessary carnage for the force and the supply 
of provision* in the field, had rested entirely with the Deputy Commissioner of 
Kohat and although all supplies had to be drawn from a distance of from 60 
to 80 miles the Bngndier General said everything bad been most efficient. 
Ho also acknowledged the assistance he had received in regard to intelligence 
from the Deputy Commissioner, and he alluded to the leal and good spirit of 
the nativd chiefs who accompanied the force. 

The general character of the fulls through which the force hnd marched was 
n , . „ n . of sandstone formation, the higher ranges covered 

■ Report, tvith a long coarse grass but the lower hills almost 
dcstitnto of vegetation. Conglomerate, consisting of small boulders or water 
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worn pebbles, cemented by a stiff clay, is met with on tbe left bank of the 
Kui am, more particularly m tbe Lakki Jun Range, Kafirkot, and Gmng' ; 
nowhere on the light bank was this foimation observed Whenever sandstone 
formation obtained, the heights weie mvanably accessible, and even mules and 
hoises found little difficulty m ascending paths which at first sight appeared 
to be too steep to be practicable , this was due to the hold which the animals 
had on the soft stone, and which pievented them slipping 

The conglomeiate, on the contiaiy, was geneially precipitous, which, 
joined to the treacherous natuie of its footing, made it neaily, if not quite, 
impiacticable foi troops hence foicmg a pass where this formation abounds 
will geneially be a moie difficult opeiation than one through sandstone, 
wheie the heights aie easily ciowned 

Throughout the whole of the eountiy tiaversed, water was generally 
pioeftiable m small quantities, by digging wells m the beds of the nullahs, 
and letting them fill by “ filtration ” This was more particularly the case 
where the bed of the nullah was composed of small boulders, or of boulders 
and silt and sand, but it was doubtful if this supply would be forthcoming 
m the summei months. 


The Governoi General directed that his best thanks might be conveyed to 

Bngndier-Geneial Chamberlain, for the promptitude 
Government letter and success with which these important operations had 


been conducted, obseivmg that m the short period of one month Bngadier- 
General Chambeilam had exacted reparation from the Kabal Khel Vazms, foi 


the support and shelter given by them to the murderers of the late Captain 
Mecliam , and while effecting that object, that he had exhibited to the tribes 
of the districts through which he marched, not only the powei of the Govern- 


ment to reach and punish those amongst them who aie guilty of offences, 
but its careful foibearance towards all others 


The thanks of the Governor General, it was also directed, should be parti- 
cularly conveyed to all the officers mentioned by Bugadier-General Chamber- 
lam, and geneially to the force which was under his command 

It was no easy task to get the Ahmadzais to act , after the return of the 

force, the winter lams and snow on the hills 
Memorandum by Ma3or- p a q se £ m nevertheless Major Taylor, assisted by 

Nawab ifoujdar Khan, made them assemble a legular 
little army and enter the hills, when they knocked down and diagged Mohabat 
from a place fai in the interior, beyond Dawar, bringing him gagged and 
bound on a charpoy to the Deputy Commissioner of Banu , he had been the 
leader of the party that had committed the murdei, and he had, by his own 
confession, not only encouraged the others to attack the travellers, but he it 
was who had first stiuck Captain Mecham when getting out of his dooly, and 
had cut him down from behind when he was, though wounded, bravely tr ying 
to defend himself with a pistol On the very spot where the murdei had been 
committed a gallows was erected, and Mohabat was executed 

Major Taylor believed that the statement made by the Ahmadzais, that the 
othei murderers had dispeised to different places away in the snows, was true , 
the Ahmadzais thought they had done a great deal m capturing Mohabat, and 
in doing violence to then stiongest piejudiees against giving up offenders, and 
nothing but the re-assembly of the force would have made them do more. 

There are no records of what ultimately became of the others of the gang ; 

the pressure on the Ahmadzais was appaiently subse- 
Lctterfrom Commissioner quently relaxed, time, probably the general results of 
tlie Compiler™ 1111 Khan * 10 ^le expedition, and the execution of the principal mur- 

deiei, may all have operated as causes foi this relaxation. 
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In Juno 1861, when an agreement wa a entered mto with the Mflhsnd Vozma, 
ono of the stipulations was, that those of the party which assassinated Captain 
Mocham, and who wero still at large m independent territory, should receive 
no shelter from the contracting Mature ds. But from what we know of 
Pathan character generally, and that of the ruder hill tribes in particular, it 
would be too much to expect that such a stipulation would be strictly acted 
np to by the Mahsuda, except under the certainty of immediate pressure in 
the event-of infringement and there can be little doubt that the four remain 
ing men of Mohabntfs party did receive shelter from various tnbee 
occupying the hills between Korn Gorum, Khost, and Koram 


APPENDIX A. 


Kuram Field Force, 1859-60 


Brigadier G on oral N B. Chamberlain, o. B., commanding. 

Staff 

Captain Williamson, Acting B. 0-, P I F Staff Officer 
Captain Cooper 7th Fuadiera, Assistant Quarter-Master General 
Lieutenant-Colonel Olpherta, c. b. v a Royal Artillery Orderly Officer 
Lieutenant J W Campbell, Multam Horae, Orderly Officer 
Captain Johnstone (Revenue Survey), Surveying Officer 

Artillery > 

Na 11’ L F Battery Lieutenant 81 ad cm commanding. 

No. 3 P L F Battery Captain Maister commanding. 

Peshawar Mounted Train, Captain DoBcdo commanding. 

Hazara Mounted Train, Captain Butt commanding. 

Engineer* 

Detachment of Sappers and Miners, lieutenant Pollard, a. E„ commanding, 
lieutenant Holme*, r. e. 

Cavalry 

Detachment of Guide Cavalry 

2nd l’anjab Cavalry Lieutenant F Cralgie commanding. 


Infantry 

4th Sikh Infantry Major Rothney commanding 
1st Panjab Infhntry Major Lambert commanding 
3rd Poinab Infantry Lieutenant Buxton commanding 
4th Pan jab Infan try Lieutenant Jenkins commanding 
Gth Panjab Infantry, Lieutenant Fisher commanding 

Detachment, 34th (Pioneers) Panjab Infantry Lieutenant Chalmers com 
mu Tiding, 

Detachment, Guide Infantry Lieutenant-Colonel Lumaden co mm a n d ing 


Political Officer* 

Major Jam co, Commissioner of Peohnwar 
Captain Henderaan, Deputy Oommiadoner of Kohat 
Major Itornell Taylor, Oomimsaioner of Lem, 
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SECTION IV 

Domoastratioii against the Kabal Khol Yasms April 1869 

Ik March I860, the Ton Klicl section of the Kabal Khel were preparing 
llcQr^gor'i QtzeUtxr to return to their Bummer quartan?, when tney mere 
Letter from nontenant drawn into on ambusoade of their enemies, the Tuns, 
Cangnarf, , Dflpity CommU- near the village of Thall. The Vox ins were overpowered, 
jner > s ~ and lost _12 killed and 6 wonnded after stripping the 

bodies of their arms and dotheeTthe Tons retreated to their own country before 
the Vaxins could assemble. The Vanns believed that the inhabitants of Thall, 
who are Gar in politics, and friends of the Tans, brought down the latter on 
them and throo years afterwards a bpdy of \ asms pnnen pally of the Kabal 
Khel and Ton Khel sections, attacked the village of Thall, and succeeded m 
carrying off 700 or 800 head of cattle. 

Lunxtennnt Cavognan, the Deputy Commissioner, then called upon Colo- 
nel Keyes, o b , who was commanding the Kohnt District, to move such a 
body of troops into Minimal as would enablo him to destroy the crops of the 
Kabal Khela in the vicinity if the demand on them for reparation was not oomplied 
with and the following force, marched on the 17th April under Colonel Keyee, 
from Kohat towards Thall, where it amved on the 22nd April * — 

4th Panjab Cavalry 

Head Quartern 2 Guns, No 1 Panjab Light "Reid Batteiy 
Head Quarters 2 Guns, Peshawar Mountain Battery 
Head Quarters Wing 1st Panjab Infantry, 800 R. & F 
Head Quarters Wing, 2nd Panjab Infantry, 300 R & F 
Head Quarters Wing 4th Panjab Infantry, 800 R & F 
On the dQy the force amved at Thall the chief men of the Kabal Khel 
^ , tribe with two exceptions, tendered their submission. 

Kajtt ixapteh. rjr^ 0 twQ imdiks came in two days aftet wards , 

their absence had been caused by the Thai! men having led them to believe 
that a surprise was intended and that their crops would be destroyed without a 
further parley, and they had consequently retired with their followers to a 
considerable distance 

The Trial ika acknowledged they ooold not justify themselves for oommittmg 
such an outrage in British territory but pleaded it was only a just reprisal for 
the wanton outrage which they said the men of Thall had committed on them 
threo years before and to avenge which (as they had received no redress ) their 
manhood and their code of honor required them to take the law into their own 
hands but at the same tame they declared themselves ready to comply with the 
Deputy Commissioner's demands. These were to pay a fine of Rs 2 000 to 
Government, to restore the plundered cattle that remained in their hands and 
to pay up on the part of the whole tribe a further sum of Rs. 8,000 Kabuli 
Rupees which was sworn by the men of Thall to bo tho valao of the remaining 
plunder { and farther, to give hostages for then* future good behaviour The 
troops then commonced thmr return to Kohat. 

The Governor General m Council it was utatod, had pleasure in recognix- 
Ooremment Utter 111 g the value of tho Borneo performed, which was 

mainly attributable to the alacrity and promptitndo 
displayed by nil concerned and this expression of tho viows of Government 
was to be conveyed to Colonel Keyes ana those employed under his orders 
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SECTION V. 


Outrage by the Mahomed Ehel Section of the Ahmadzais 


Resolution, Punjab Gov- 
ernment 


McGregor’s Gnzcttcor 


The Mahomed Khel section of the Vazms number only from 200 to 300 

fighting men This clan had foi mauy yeais been 
settled m the Banu District, where they held the 
lands on eithei bank of the Kuram River where it 
issues from the hills 

In the beginning of 1870, oi m the end of 1869, a bamak was earned off 

by the Kuiam Pass, for which pass the Mahomed Khel 
were responsible, and they were therefore heavily, but 
according to their ideas unjustly, fined. Shortly afterwards the water m the 
Kuram fell very low, when they weie oidered by the tehsildai to repair a bund, 
which diverted the little water that remained on to the Banuchi laud. They 
did this grumblmgly, because their own lands weie dry, but they shortly 
afterwards cut the bund, and seized the water foi themselves, for which they 
weie again heavily fined, and they now made up their minds to commit some 

outrage on the Government They sold then property, 
ResoJutmn^Piuijnb Gov- abandoned their lands in oui territory, and letned into 

the hills without atti acting m any special manner the 
attention of the local authorities, whoeonsideied the matter to be unimportant, 
and failed to impress on the military authorities the necessity foi any 
exceptional precautions 

At daylight on the morning of the 18th June 1870, as a detachment of 

1 0 men of the 4th Sikh Infantry, marching from 

Report by Captain McLeau, r Banu for the lelief of the Kuram outpost, was pass- 

1st Panjab Cavalry jng o]d (abandoned) i uram pos \ lt 

were fired on by the Mahomed Khel, who lay concealed behind the walls, 
and in the neighbouring nullah, when 6 of the detachment were killed and 
1 wounded, a syce and pony of the 1st Panjab Cavalry, which were with the 
detachment, being also killed. 

About half a mile behind the infantry were 11 sabres of the 1st Panjab 
Cavalry, also proceeding as a rehef to the Km am post; this detachment on 
hearing the shots immediately galloped up, and weie jomed by a similai detach- 
ment from the post The Mahomed Khel numbered about 140 men, but 
the ground they were in was so broken, and they clung so obstinately to the 
ravmes and the banks of the Kuiam, that the cavahy could not chaige , they 
howevei made use of their carbines with some effect, and the Vazms retreated 
up the Khost nullah, leaving 2 dead The casualties m the 1st Panjab 
Cavaliy were 2 non-commissioned officeis and 1 sowai wounded, 2 horses 
killed 

The Mahomed Khel were at once proclaimed outlaws, all members of 

the tribe found m British teintoiy weie arrested, and 
Resolution, Paiyab ® ov ‘ their lands were sequestered till such time as the whole 
Ll '‘ Wh ' a tribe should submit unconditionally, and should give 

up to justice the men who had joined m the attack on the British detachment. 

To those terms the Mahomed Khel lefused to submit From June 
1870 to September 1871, they wandered among the lulls boidenng Bntish 
teintoiy, suppoited by the charity of othei tubes, who sympathized with them 
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and aided them ns much as they dared. They mnde numerous raids into 
British territory, carrying off cattle, and committing thefts and robberies. 

None of these raids were of any political importance, but the marauders 
generally escaped with impunity, their attacks being made on isolated houses 
or hamlets close to the hills, to which tboy quickly retreated, and where, from 
the nature of the country, they were secure from pursuit The troops m the 
outposts were a brays on the alert with their horses saddled day and night, 
but it was only on one or two occasions that they were able to inflict any 
loss on the enemy 

Amongst these affairs the- following were the most important On the 
4th July 1870, as the Mahomed Khel were threatening British territory. 
Colonel Gardiner, who was co mmanding at Ed ward esa bad, moved out with 
the 2nd 8ikh Infantry and the Artillery and Cavalry of the Edwardeeabad 
garrison, but the Mahomed Kb els retreated as the troops came up * 

The 2nd Sikh Infantry had 13 men struck down by heat apoplexy, 3 of 
whom died 


An enclosure to the Bund tower in front of the Koran! outpost was 
B*id lUoorts. being erected at this tune and hardly a day passed 

during its erection without the covering party of 
lienort by Office com m fan try bang fired at by the Mahomed Khel from 
mealing outpwU Bano. the adjoining hills. On the 31st March a party 

of 60 or 00 of them oommg down into the nullah near the tower were driven 
back by a party of the 2nd Panjab Infantry, beaded by Lieutenant Harvey, 
1st Punjab Cavalry, when 3 of them were wounded, Lieutenant Hervey’s 
conduct receiving the expression of the Lien ten ant- Governor’s satisfac 
tion and on the 24th April another skirmish occurred between the men of 
the Kuram post, detaobments, 1st Pnnjab Cavalry and 2nd Panjab Infantry 
w , near the Bund tower, when 1 subadar, 1 sepoy, 2nd 

Punjab Infantry, and 1 sowar, 1st Panjab Cavalry, 
were wounded, — the Subadar Lena Sing and his detach 
ment earning the thanks of the Lieutenant-Governor 

The Mahomed Khol weary of being bunted from plaoe to place, depend 
ent for the means of subsistence on the chanty of others, were soon anxious 
to oome to terms, and would gladly have accepted any punishment short of 
surrendering the original offenders. This was the one condition to which 
their Afghan rrnde would not submit and which long delayed the settlement 
of the case But the Lieutenant- Governor was oonvmood that nothing less 
than unconditional surrender should l>e accepted and pressure wni put on the 
neighbouring tribes to expel the offenders whilit at a meeting of the pnnapal 
chiefs of the Vanns at Bonn m the month of March following the deter 


mmataon of the Government was reiterated in the most impressive manner 
The Mahomed Khel were at length dnren to extremities and on the 
20th September they unconditionally surrendered to the Commumoner of the 
, Derajnt j the wbolo tnbe, with their women children and cattle, oommg into 
the cantonment of Edwardeeabed where, with their heads bare and t urbane 
bound round their necks, they threw their arms ; matchlocks, swords, pistols 
and shields into a heap at tho feet of the Commissioner and implored pardon 
for their offences. 


Complete pardon for offences of such enormity it was impossible to accord, 
but, on the other band the Government desired tho 
ei^-L+ nt^ ° 0T punishment inflicted should bear in the eyes of border 
tribes no appearance of revenge The humiliation 
of the Mahomed Khel had been too unprecedented, and the assertion of tho 
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authority of the British Government so complete, that theie was no fear 
of mercy being mistaken for weakness 

The sis headmen of the clan were accordingly sentenced to varying teims 
of imprisonment m the Lahore Jail, and heavy fines were imposed on the 
tribe, on payment of which they were permitted to leturn to their lands m 
British territory. 

Those who aided and abetted the Mahomed Khel were also punished. 

Enst were the Umarzais, a tribe who had joined the Mahomed Khel m 
several of their plundering expeditions Bor each offence an appiopnate fine 
was imposed and paid by the tribe 

The Bizzan Khel, anothei clan, weie nest called to account, and paid 
without demui the fine imposed for assisting the Mahomed Khel. 

Lastly, the village of Gumatti, inhabited by Sadun Khel Yazms, who 
had harboured the Mahomed Khel, aided their raids, and coveied then- 
retreats from the plains with stolen property, was utterly destroyed It was 
decided that the burning of this village would he the punishment, having 
the most lasting effect, while at the same time it could not seriously impo- 
verish the tribe Tbe order for the burning of the village was earned into effect 
by the inhabitants themselves, m presence of Mam Khan, Chief of the Ahmad- 
zai Yazins and Mahomed Haiat Khan, Extra Assistant Commissioner, Banu. 
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SECTION VI 


Band Khel — 


The Mahsnd Branch of the Vasins. 

A ll the Mob suds aro beyond the border An attempt was made to get them 
McGregor’* G*v£tca 60 like the Darvesh Khel, bet it has not yet 

been successful. They are the most southern of the 
Vaxin tribe, and their oonntry ib bounded on the north by the Ton Khel 
Varans, on the west by the Ahmadxai Vanns, on the east by the Battams, 
and on the wrath by the Gnmal River and the Shirnm country c 

The Mahan de are divided thus — 

Pott Khel - 

aw -• 

Shaman Khel j 

C Gokhahi. 
fAbdnlH. 

- Tlamial Khel _ < MaKVihaln 

(.Ntffmr Khel 

_B “d Khel _ {^TisSl- 

fHubst KheL 
tJmar Khel 
Alihhyn. 

Nan* Khel „ ■ Jlirkhann 

-Bslofau M * Mom!*. 

Burtaoc Bam. 

[Mihr Kham. 
r Mahfl madi. 

^ 

C Babali. 

Amongst the Milhauds some of the 8bahabi Khel Allan and Shmgi Jolal 
Khel Balolnus have caused the greatest annoyance by their plnndenng habits. 
The Ahmis are generally well disposed to the British, but the ties of fan and 
oonntry are too strong to permit them to take a decided position against those 
evilly disposed It is worthy of note that the Nawnb of Tank is connected 
by marriage with tho Manxai Ahrait , also that the Mahsnds bear no good will 
to the other two great tribes — the Ahmadxais and Utmonsais, — as they attn 
bnte much of the suooew of General Chamberlain a expedition of 1860 to tho 
information given by the Ahmad zniB to cur officers. Several skirmishes have 
taken pheo between them annually, in which lives have been lost on both 
sides. 

In 1805 a conned was hold m which an arrangement was como to clso, it 
is said, the Ahmadzais and U tmanaa ia would have united thoir forces 
and attacked the Mohends m their own oonntry 

Tho Ahmaduu and Utmanaiu Vasins are, as already stated, migratory, 
0«mo«l Chamberlain • P°* au:i £ thoir lives m tenta, and alternating between 
Despatch. their winter quarters m tho lowlands (towards tho 

Kuram River and the British bordor), and their 
summer homes m the higher ranges; whereas tho Mahsnd Vanns remain 
always m their mountains. 
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The Mabsud country is intei sected in all dneetions by ravines, generally 
flanked thioughout their course by high hills, which occasionally recede 
sufficiently to give the spaces enclosed the appearance of small valleys. The 
width of these ravines is very variable, m some places being as much as 1,000 
yards, whilst at others they narrow to 100 yards 01 less , but, as may be sup- 
posed, they are broadest at then mouths, and gradually nanow as they ascend 
The narrowest parts are where the water has had to pierce its way thiough 
a lange crossing its course at light angles. Such gorges, called by the 
natives “ tang is/’ are the points usually occupied to oppose an enemy. On 
both sides, at intervals throughout then’ couise, patches of land have been 
deposited, and are preserved by artificial means for the purpose of cultivation, 
and the largest of these afford some space for the encampment of troops The 
beds of the ravines are paved throughout with bouldeis and stones. In fine 
weather a stream of water usually trickles down them, requiring to be crossed 
every few hundred yards , but aftei rain these beds suddenly fill, and often 
become dangerous torrents ; such channels and then tributaries form the ordi- 
naiy means of communication within the country 

From the rugged nature of the country, cultivation is confined to the 
plateaus at the base of the high mountains, the small valleys, and the plots of 
land bordenng the mam ravines. These latter are termed by the natives 
“ kaehis,* ” and they are a feature m all the principal defiles of the Suhman 
Range. In the valleys and “ kachis” the land is generally terraced and irri- 
gated for cultivating, but without the means of irrigation all this labor is 
thrown away , hence no less ingenuity is displayed m watering than m forming 
the “kaehi.” 

A, wen of brushwood turns the water from the nullah into the irrigation 
channels, which are often carried along an almost perpendicular cliff, with 
incredible labor, considerable engineering skill, and a wonderful degree of 
uniformity m the slope of their bed, and in many instances the water is 
led on to the fields by artificial tunnels of some feet diameter through 
the solid rock for upwards of 100 feet. The borders of the fields are 
commonly' planted with mulberry and willow, which give to these spots a 
pleasing appearance, compared to the rugged hills which enencle them 

The Mahsuds live m houses, these are oidmanly peiched upon the hill side 
above their cultivation, not togethei m any order, but apparently only placed 
with reference to the convenience of families. 

There aie only two towns m the Mahsud country, Kam Goram and 
Makin No Yazms reside m the first, but all the tribal meetings aie held 
there, and whilst the council is assembled, the inhabitants have to piovide the 
membeis with board and lodging free of expense, each clan having its estab- 


* The general character of the ravine is an alternation of banks of silt of alluvial deposit, and 

precipitous cliffs or “bluffs,” according ns the strength of the 
Kmuncor ^ Captain Pollard, Field curren fc strikes the nullah bank on that, or on the opposite side, 
^ These beds of deposit are carefully terraced and cultivated, and, 

being the only spots in the country capable of raising gram, are highly valued, and much time and 
lnbor is spent m extending them m the following simple manner — A series of spurs made of stakes 
and brushwood, weighted down by heavy stones, and often sohd trunks of trees, are first constructed , 
theso break the current and cause a deposit of the silt and earthy particles carried down by the 
“freshes,” and which, m a stream having a slope of bed of not less it is estimated than 100 feet in 
the mile, must be very considerable every rise of the stream adds somewhat to this bank, and 
when it has reached the desired height, a row of poplar or willow cuttings, or some other quick 
growing tree, is planted along the edge These consolidate the earth by their roots and prevent 
cutting nway, whilst the now made bank is being again extended by a similar process When the 
exterior row of trees has firmly rooted, the interior row is cut down, their roots trenched out, and 
the land is read} 
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lushed billot. With the exception of a few artisans reading at Kam Gorsm, 

^ no others are to be found m the Mahand country 

MoOi^or’* QMBtteo- Their workmanship is strong but ooarae, and the most 

valued arms are imported from Afghanistan or India. 

The principal site where iron is found is m the hill, called Koh-i Mahsnd, 
near Mnkin and Babar Every village and hamlet has its smelting furnaoo 
constructed with a oometd roof of long poles planted nearly vertically in the 
ground. 

Soch trade as there is in the country is earned on by the TJnnar tribe, 
who owned the .country till dispossessed by the Mahsnds. 

It was the boost of these Vanns that, while kingdoms and dynasties have 
pa®ed away, they alone of all the Afghan tnbee, 
by Gcn«ril a Ohsm* hnyo remained free that the armies of kings have never 
penetrated their strongholds , that in then intercourse 
with the rest of mankind they know no law or will but their own , and lastly 
that from generation to generation the 11 daman ,J (or the level country), within 
a night’s ran of the billa, has been their hunting ground froip which to 
enrich themselves 

Under the Sikh rule this state of things was even worse, for through 
misgovcrnmont the Chief of Tank became a refugee in the Vann Mountains, 
and his country was farmed out to Multani or Towana mercenaries, aooordmg 
as either class was for the tune being m favor at the Lahore court. Tho 
Chief being expelled from his temtory, his course was naturally to ally him 
self with the Maksuds (which he did by marriage), and to keep the country 
in bo distracted a state that it became almost uninhabited , the town of Tank 
at last oontainod nothing but its gam eon and a few banmahs (gTain-seUersJ 
On one occasion it was attacked and plundered by the Maksuds, when they 
retained possession of it for three days 

After the first Sikh war the rightful owner was restored and things 
returned to pretty much their usual state, the Maksuds not causing uneasiness 
as a tribe, but raids being of constant occurrence. 
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SECTION A r II. 


Expedition against tho Maksud Vaziris by a force under Brigadier-General 

N B. Chamberlain, CB., 


Prior to our annexation of the Pan-jab, some clans of the Utmanzai aud 
_ Ahmadzai had iviestcd certain lands, and possessed 

P'itcli" Crn c nmborhms Dcs- themselves of certain privileges within the Kohat 

and Banu Districts, whciehy, on annexation, they 
werCjnccessanly brought into direct contact with the Bntisli Government and 
its laws The Mahsuds had not acquired any such privilege, and consequently 
came not m any way under direct control. 

The Malisuds veie of all three branches pre-eminent foi living by plunder 
aud violence, and trusting implicitly to tho inaccessibility of their mountains, 
their conduct from fir-t to last had been outrageous. 

They afforded open refuge to any criminal fiom our border; Zangi, the 
2355 41 Tori IClicl malcfacloi, the leader of the band by whom 

185C 39 Captain Medium was muidered, had found asylum 

1887 40 with them. To go no further back than the five years 

2353 • ^ previous to 18GO,thepohceieportsoftheDistnctOflicei, 

_L- (to sa} r nothing of the harassing duties imposed on the 

Totil 184 or 3GJ per military), record against them the commission of 184> 

tinman cn mes of a most heinous natuie In addition to this 


184 or 3G £ per 
nnuum 


list, m the month of March 1S45, a native officer and 12 troopers of the mounted 
police, pursuing too far into the hills, were surrounded and (with the exception 
of one man) destroyed, and their horses carried off In November of the same 
year, some 3,000 of the tribe assembled in the pass in fiont of Tank with 
the intention of plundering that town, but were foiled m their object by troops 
arriving by a forced march of 50 miles from Dera Ismail Khan. 

The Mahsuds had long been m the habit of attacking the Povmdah 

caravans, as their country commands the Ghawlairah, 
Report on Frontier Tribes or Q 0 } iri p as3 ( one 0 f the main avenues of the 

Afghan trade), but the merchants, themselves of the Pathan race, are invari- 
ably armed, and able to offer a stout resistance However, as soon as they aie 
encamped in British territory, they often neglect the piecautions which they 
adopt across the border, and the frontier is kept much disturbed and the out- 
posts much harassed by the plundering attacks made on their “kims” and 
herds by the Vaziris. 

In 1859, General Chamberlain had thus written of the raids of the 
Mahsuds ft In the course of my annual tour, I see much of all classes of the 
people, and nowheie now do I hear the ciy foi justice until I come within 
reach of the Vaziris Then commences a tram of injuries received and 1 un- 
redressed , and I know of no moie pitiable sight than the tears and entreaties 
of a family who have lost their only means of enabling them to accompany 
the tribe (Povmdahs) on its return back to summer quarters Supposing that 
our backwardness arises from fear, several times have the men, and even 
women, counselled courage, saying we will assist you , they cannot stand 
before guns and percussion fire-arms ” 

So far back as the spring of 1856, the Chief Commissioner (Sir John 
Lawience), becoming impressed with the mj uiies committed by the Mahsuds^ 
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Lad recommended that a foroo abould be sent against them that nntumn, 
but the propoenl wna not earned out In February 1857, Sir John Lawrence 
ngnrn found occasion to recommend (t that retributive measure* be no longer 
delayed,” and Government sanctioned their being undertaken, but ogam 
circumstances arose to prevent tbeir being earned into execution. 

In tho winter of 1860 61, Brigadier Genoral N Chamberlain intended to 
re si gn the command of the Panjab Irregular Force 
preparatory to proceeding to England and as he did 
not wish to leave tho Yoxin question in the state it 
then was, and as he felt that sooner or later on expedition wunld have to be 
sent ogaurt the tribe, he proposed that punitive measure* should then be adopted, 
enumerating tho constant misdeeds of the tribe, and pointing out the utter 
hopelessness of expecting them to mend their ways till punished The matter 
wca submitted to Government, and discussed with Major Tiylor and othlire at 
Sealboto, where Major Taylor had gone to meet the Yloeroy accompanied by 
the Tank Chief and others of tho Derajat. But Lord Conning eventually 
demdod against an expedition on the ground that it was a cumulative case, and 
not actually pressing at the tune a* the border was then quiet, as evinced by 
tho fact that tho Commissioner, Major Taylor, had been able to take away all 
the Chiefs to Sealkote 

But before Mnjor Taylor had got half way back to Dera Ismail Khan, 
nows of great importance had reached him. 

Emboldened by years of immunity, and believing that they could success- 
fully oppose any attempt to penetrate their mountains, nnd probably think 
mg too the alien co of the Chief Shah Nawaz Khan was a lavorablo oppor 
tnmty, the Vanns had, on the 18th March 1881, without provocation or 

C ‘ at of any kind come out into the plains to the number of some 4,000 
ed by their principal men, with the intention of sacking tho town of 
Tank. 

Tank stands near the Gumal stream on the plain some 5 miles from the 
foot of the hills , it is the chief place of a small district under the manag ement 
of the Chief (now Nawab) Shah Nawaz Khan 

It was then held by a troop of the 5th Paqjab Cavalry under Bassaldar 
Sadat Khan who, on heanng of the gathering, sent 
c * Tllry to collect all the neighbouring outposts, ns well ns for 
assistance to Bora Ismail Khan On the night of the 
l£th the reinforcement from the posts had augmented the sabres, 5th Pmynb 
Cavalry, at Tank to 158, and os the Vanns entered the plains by the Tank 
Zam Pass the following morning this detachment under the senior officer 
Ressaldar Akwnk Sing, and accompanied by 37 of the mounted police and 
levies, advanced to meet them 

On coming up with the enemy, the ground was very unfavorable, and the 
detachment, oy the advice of Beasaldar Sadat Khan slowly retired followed 
by the hfllmen with shouts of dension and on flkdirootcd matchlock fire until 
a deep nullah was reached which it was necessary to prevent the enemy 
occupying, when the cavalry in spite of the enormous disparity of numbers, 
charged in the most dashing manner 

The Vanns, personally uravo and invariably of vigorous muscular forms, 
wanted tho power of combination to resist effectually 
the charge of our cavalry Cut down and ndden 
over they fled in confusion the men in front forcing 
back the men behind till all Ixrauno a helpless rabble struggling staving 
straining to regain tho safety of the mountain pass 


r«nj*b 

Expert. 
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Wounded 

Killed 

Killed 

Wounded 


The enemy, it was satisfactory ascertained, lost close upon 300 killed, 
and many more wounded, among the former were 6 chiefs, mcludmg Janghi 
Khan with his son and nephew. 

The loss on our side had been — 

'oth Panjab Cavalry. 

.. .2 non-commissioned officers, 

11 sowars, and 30 horses. 

9 horses. 

Mounted Police and Levies. 

. 1 jemadar. 

3 men 

The casualties m the detachment, 5th Panjab Cavalry, had thus been 52 out 
tj u h r i of 158 men and horses, and the dashing and gallant 

em>r 3 y mpi er conduct >of this detachment met with the highest com- 
mendation from the Government of India In addition to other rewards 
bestowed on Ressaldars Akwak Sing, Sadut Khan, and others, a Sword of Honor 
was conferred on Sadut Khan Considenng the relative numbers engaged, 
and the absence of artillery, this defeat of the Vazins had been as signal a 
victory for cavalry acting alone against the mountain tribes m the plains, as 
that at Panj Pao m April 1852 had been for hoise artillery with cavalry 

This outrage was eonsideied as filling up the measure of their offences; 
and orders were issued by the Supreme Government for a force to enter the 
Yaziri country, and there exact satisfaction for the past and security for 
the future. 

The unity of the Vazins is proverbial ; yet, when the force entered the hills 
it was found, as had been the case in the operations against the Kabal Khel, 
that no support was afforded by the divisions or sections who were not 
concerned. 

The troops which weie to take part m the expedition, and the different 
anangements m connection with it, were as follow . — 


From Hazara 

Head-Quarter Wing, Hazaia Gurkha Battalion (400 Rank and Pile). 
Head- Quarter Wing, 4th Sikh Infantry (400 Rank and File). 

Hazaia Mountain Train, 2 Howitzers, 1 Gun. 

From Peshawar, Attoch, Mur dan 

Head-Quarter Wing, 24th Paujab Infantry (400 Rank and File). 
Head-Quarter Wing, 14th Pan]ab Infantry (200 Rank and File). 

Sappers and Miners (100 Rank and File). 

Peshawar Mountain Tram, 2 Howitzers, 2 Guns. 

6 Female Elephants for carnage of Field Artillery. 

Corps of Guides, Head- Quarters, 100 Sables and 400 Rank and File 
Infantry 

6 Officers for duty with Infantry. 


From Kohat. 

Head-Quarter Wing, 4th Panjab Infantry (370 Rank and File). 
Head-Quarter Wing, 1st Panjab Infantry (370 Rank and File). 
2 Guns, No. 1 Panjab Light Battery, for duty at Banu 

From Lera Ismail Khan. 

Head-Quarter Wing, 6th Panjab Infantry. 

Head-Quarter Wing, 6th Police Battalion. 

No 3 Panjab Light Field Battery, 2 Pieces. 

Cureton's Multaui Cavalry, 100 Sabres. 


n 1 
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From Da tv 

2nd Ponjnb Infantry (000 Rant and Filo) 

No 2 Ponjul) Inght Iheld Battery, 2 Pieces 

From Drr a Giazt KJkan 
Head Quarter Wing, 8rd Punjab Infantry 
Arrangement* had been made for a large body of levies taking part in the 

expedition (drawn from the frontier classes) under 

■ D«im the Khans and Tran and ara. It was considered that 

they might be employed perhaps in the attack of[ minor places on the flanks 
of tho main column, (thus distracting the enemy and affording a hope of sailing 
cattle ) in holding points to beep open communication, and on other duties 
and it was thought by M^jor Taylor that advantage would be jlenved 
from the force being thus accompanied by the frontier classes and ohief*, all 
hereditary enemies of the Yaainj, as the operations would therby bo more 
clearly shown to be in tho cause of order, and m a great measure on behalf of 
our subjocte. 

The oountry the troops were about to enter, was described by Brigadier 
General Chamberlain as an entangled mass of mountains and hills of every 
size, shape, and bearing made up of the five ranges noted in the mar gin, and 
Y nn |, 5 500 their spurs. The two nrst are m the outer range 

GtU*j- 6,878 and near to the border , the other three m the heart 

Kundlgbur B,140 „ of the Vaziri tract are much higher but owing 

9huS^ IS " to the continuous rise m the general level of the 

” oountry towards the west, their real altitude becomes 

loss and loss apparent as they are approached 

Besides the smaller passages by which the range can be penetrated from 
our border, of which there are many practicable to foottnen and unladon 
animals and freely used by marauders there are three mam entrances* 
known as the Khissora in front of Banu, the Tank Zam in front of Tank, the 
Gh&wlairah m front of Gum ah 

These three defiles m common with almost every pass by which the 
S oilman Range can be penetrated are nothing more than channels by which 
the drainage from the mountains finds its way to the plains ere falling into 
the Indus and it may further be said that such channels and their tnbu 
tanes form the ordinary means of communication within these ranges. 

The Tank Zam was preferred because it afforded the shortest line of 
communication and the best means of obtaining supplies from the rear By it 
the nearest and most offending tribes oonld be reached and punished with the 
least difficulty and if the tnbe would not oome to terms, and further ingress did 
not prove to be impraoticsable, the Brigadier-General hoped to penetrate to 
Xnni Goram and Makm their two most notable places, and then return v vS 
Bonn and the Khissora defile, thus unmasking the whole route. 

The Tank Zam is a huge ravine, haring its sources at the base of the 
Shtn dar Pit Ghal, and Ktradi Ghur Mountains. The branches from tho 
two former mute about 0 miles below Kam Goram , that from Kundi Ghur 
about 20 miles before it reaches the plum. Its general features as regards 
defile* (Tougis), valleys (Kachis), fee., are os have been already described. 

Its bed is paved throughout with boulders and stones. In fine weather a 
clear stream from 2 to 8 feet deep winds down it, requiring to be crossed 

• Thtr* la a rout* bj tb* Dawar VaHej but tiU tves turfy John the Khlaacra, and cannot 
tWrfer* ba daflord a aeparate road. 
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at every few hunched yards, after lam the whole bed suddenly fills, and is 
impassable even by an elephant 

_ . lm , , ^ , Colonel Taidoi, the Commissionei, anticipated the 

oonc ay or s espute Yazn is adopting one of the tlnee following courses — 

The first and most probable was that they would make then grand stand 
at Slnngi-ka-kot, their tuditionaiy stiong point, like the Kkanbund of the 
Bozdais. This was a fairly stiong place piotectmg the head of the country, 
and was decidedly the most likely place for them to defend with all then 
available strength and means 

Zndly — That they would come fuitlier foiward to the Yums Tangi 
This is a much stiffei place than the Slnngi position, and then holding 1 it 
would make the first action, m all probability, a moie serious matter than if 
they waited at Slnngi, as they might inflict a good deal of loss before being driven 
off tlio heights On the other hand, the Yanis Tangi was lather an advanced 
position foi the Yazins to take up, as they would be fuither from support 
than at Slnngi, and there they would not be suie of a safe letieat. 

The thud plan Colonel Taylor thought they might adopt, was to avoid 
resisting the force m large bodies, and only to baiass it by day and night, 
attackmg the baggage, & c , this was m all probability then safest plan, but 
he thought however that they would most likely adopt one of the two fiist 
courses 

It was piobable that if once well defeated, they would bieak away and not 
offei much furthei resistance (but no precedent could be counted on, as this 
was the first tune these Vazms had been assailed m their homes) , after defeating 
the enemy the foice could advance via Kam Goram and Makm eithei into the 
Banu 01 Dawar Valley, concluding matters which wcie still pending with the 
Kabal Khel and Ton Khel , oi, if the countiy was found stiffei than was 
expected, after taking full satisfaction fiom the Mahsuds at Kot Shmgi, 

« which is well m the Vazin countiy, the force could leturn fiom theie 

The Povmdali merchants weie oideied to assemble in front of the Gumal 


Valley, to act, if lequned, against their declaied and 
oone ay or s Eeporfc footer enemies, but there weie the following diffi- 
culties ill the way of their employment The Povindahs had some doubts 
how their joining m the expedition would be legal ded by the authorities and 
tubes above the passes , and there was the likelihood, that if, taking advantage 
of the advance of a Government force, the Povindahs took severe revenge for 
former injuries, it might be re-visited on them and then caravans by the Vazms 
as a body when our quarrel had been settled. On the other hand, their especial 
enemies among the Vazms weie the Ahmadzais, but these weie the Vazms 
connected with Banu, of whom we intended to make much use, and whom 
it was necessaiy we should protect, but the Povindahs would probably seek 
then camps to make lepnsal for injuries inflicted on them by the Ahmadzais 
on then journeys to and fio, although the Ahmadzais had nevei molested them 
within British temtory 

On the 13th Apul 1860, exactly one month after the marauders had 
Appendix A emeiged from their mountains to sack Tank, the foice 

pitched its camp upon the scene of the, Vazm 
disgiace, preparatory to penetiatmg then stiongholds in seaich of redress 

But pnor to moving, a proclamation was sent to 
ppen ix B the Mahsud Chiefs to announce the object foi which 

the Government foices were about to entei their hills, to tell them that 
within a fixed period, they were fiee to attend the camp for the purpose of 
healing the demands of the Bntisli Government, and that on then failing 
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to appear, or not complying with the demands, they and their tribe would 
be treated as enemies and punished, when their blood would be upon their 
own heads. 

■From the 14th to 16th April the troops remained halted at Tank, when 
Report* by BH^uUar- sufficient time having been afforded fpr the proclam 
General chamber kin «nd atwn to become known throughout the tribe, and it 
Colonel Ttylor being reported that a body of Vanns had occupied 

the strong gorge called the Yarn* Tangi within a few miles of the plains, 
and had barricaded the pan, farther delay was to be avoided. 

Aooordmgly, before daybreak on the 17th, the camp was struck, and at 
sun nee the force entered the Tank Zam defile. After 
^Mraorandam by CWotwi Q 0 f the camp was pitched on a 

BJ atony plateau, the present site of the Kot Khirgi 

ontpoet The para aa far as the Tangi was reconnoitred by Major Taylor, the 
Commieeionar, and it being found unoccupied, the pioneers wore sent to remove 
tho breastwork which hod been thrown across iL 

The next day's march wns to a n Kaohi/’ called PaDosm, some 0 miles , 
hut as it was thought tho village of Shingi-ka-kot might be occupied, it was 
deter min ed to try and surpnre it, and at midnight the whole of the cavalry 
under tho Brigadier General moved of£ followed By a column under Lien tenon t- 
Colonol Lumsdon, ojj., consisting of — 


Guido Infantry, 

1st Punjab Infantry, 

2nd Ponjab Infantry-, 

Hazara Mountain Train, 

Peshownr Monntam Tram, 

3rd Ponjab Infantry, 

6th Panjab Infantry, 

both columns bemg led by Battam* gmdos, — the remainder of the force and 
baggage moving later, under tho command of Lieutenant-Colonel Wilde, O.B , 

Shmgi ka kot was a walled village, some 6 miles beyond Polloein, 
perched on a high plateau at the junction of the Tank Zam with one of its 
mam tributaries. On reaching tie bifurcation of the defile daylight was 
awaited, when leaving a troop to watch the rear, the remainder of the 
cavalry pushed on to Shmgi kn-kot. But there had been no intention of 
holding the place, and as the troops approached the few men id it quitted the 
village. Some few head of cattle ana rOO sheep were captured upon the hill 
aide a little m advance of the plooe. 

One Yaxm was killed and 2 taken prison era. On our side I bargeman 
and 1 horse -were killed. 

After setting fire to every house m the place the troops returned to the 
camp, which was being pitched at PnDosin. 

Throughout the day a few Vasins occupied the neighbouring heights, hut 
our picqnets forced them to re mam passive spectators of tho destruction of 
their crops. Occasionally the Vann look-outa would taunt the Paihnn soldiers 
with serving infidels, ana fighting against Mabomedans, and when told they 
did so os servants of Government, the V ann s would abuse them as infidels 
and challenge them to put aside their rifles and fight like men with swords, 
when they would soon see how they would be served. 


* Tbs BaUml* arc a email trfba, who Inhabit tbe crater rang* of hHk to front of Tank tb# 
II ahead* not baring It worth their while to dWporrm them of thh remnant of tbrir 

fonser powa«ioia. a* they make tke of them u apioa and guide* In their form}* upon the border 
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The village of Jandola, situated at the western mouth of the Yunis 
Tangi, belonged to the Baltams, aud as the position commauded the passage to 
and from the plains., the greater portion of the levies were placed there for the 
convoy of supplies from Tank. 

That every facility for making overtures might be given to the Mali suds, 
in case they were disposed to negotiate, the force was halted during the 
19th. But as it was asserted that so far from being inclined to submit the 
Yaziris were assembling for hostilities, the destruction of their houses and pro- 
perty was ordered, and as the owners were notoriously the worst of the bordei 
robbers, living almost entirely from the proceeds of plunder from the plains, 
there was the greater reason for not sparing them. 

Before advancing on Kam Goram, it was deemed advisable to penetrate 
to Skalior and Bundi Ghur to examine a portion of the eountiy which would 
otherwise remain unmapped, to show that the stiff defile which sepaiated 
the force from Skalior was no real barrier to the march of the troops, aDd 
to visit the home of Jangi Khan and do as much injury as possible to the 
crops and property of the Skmgi, Nana Khel, and Mallik Shai sections, who 
had been foremost always m plundering attacks on the Tank border 

On the 20 th therefore the head-quarters, with the following troops, moved 
with 8 days’ supply of food towards Haidma Kacln, 8-4 miles — 

1st Panjab Infantry. 

1st Company Sappers. 

Pioneeis (24th Panjab Infantry). 

2nd Panjab Infantry. 

Peshawar Mountain Tram. »• 

Hazara Mountain Tram. 


3rd Panjab Infantry. 
4th Panjab Infantry. 
6 th Panjab Infantry 
No 3 Panjab Light Y 
Pield Battery. / 

Elephants. C 

Guide Infantry. J 


These were to return to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lumsden’s camp, after seeing 
the force through the Skalior Pass 


Detachment, Multani Cavalry. 


Detachment, Guide Cavalry 
Detachment, 3rd Panjab Cavalry. 


6 th Pokee Battalion 


It was necessary to keep possession of Jandola that supplies might be 
collected there for an immediate advance on Kam Goram on the return of the 


troops from the Shahor Yalley, and as the strength of the force admitted of 
a division, Lieutenant-Colonel Lumsden, 0 b., was left at Pallosm with dis- 
cretionary orders to fall back on Jandola if any gathering of the Yazins 
rendered it advisable Captain Coxe, the Deputy Commissioner, remained with 
Colonel Lumsden’s camp 

The move upon the Shahor gorge was not expected by the enemy, and it 
was found unoccupied, save by a small party, who retired as the infantry ascended 
the heights after firing a few shots, by which a horse of the levies was killed 

The pass is a difficult passage of about 3 miles in length, the hills on 
either side closing m, in a manner to preclude artillery being turned to much 
account, and to command the sides, either a great circuit has to be made 
to reach the mam range, or each spur has to be ascended m succession, — a 
most fatiguing operation involving much exposure The western end of the 
gorge opens into a small valley called Haidma Kacln, where the troops 
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□camped, bat owing to the narrowness of the defile, and tte difficult nature 
if the road, which ib nothing more than the bed of a mountain torrent, it was 
ate before the rear guard came up 

After emerging from the gorge, Major Taylor, whilst reconnoitring the rood 
q advance, came suddenly upon 8 Vcxina in broken ground, who turned upon 
his party and wounded 8 men and 6 homes (his own 
1 ^^ ^. fnm p * n ^ tb amongst the number) before they were destroyed, 
one of the Vanns being cut down and another shot by 
Jajor Taylor The leader of the attacking party was a well known Akundxada, 

Khindad by name, and one of the other men who 

mounted was a malik or a malifs son. They had 
been of the party which had been firmg on the troops 
n the pass, and being suddenly come upon by M^jor Taylor Khindad proposed 
o hi* companion* that they should die for the faith, and *how the kind of men 
here were m the country wo were going to invade. 

The ground where this fight had taken plaoo was very bad a narrow hill 
trad — rocks above and a deep dtp below, and for a tune all Colonel Taylor 
ind bis party could do wns to hold their own Indeed m the first onslaught 
vhicli was suddenly made from behind a rock Major Taylor and his men 
vere forced back a few yards with this advantage however that the ground 
ran then more favorable. The Vanns could at any moment have saved their 
ives by just stepping up among the rocks above the road where nothing oould 
lave boon done with them, but they never showed the slightest intention to 
escape, fighting to the last. 

Knowing the importance these tribe* attach to carrying off their dead* 
md desmug to mitigate as far ns possible the bitterness of hostilities the 
Bngndior General invited the enemy to remove the bodies which had been 
brought into camp but they did not do so probably 
Hutu” not knowing and not trusting us, although they 

proffered thanks for the offer 

The following morning (21st) the force marched to Ton Chini, only 4 miles, 
u the stream it had been following suddenly ceased to flow above ground, 
ind as the distance to the next water was uncertain 

On the march Kot Shahor a walled encloeure containing thatched houses 
was passed and fired and during the day other deinohod Habitations which 
were come across by the detachment on duty with the Officers of the Survey 
wore destroyed. Little or nothing was ever found in the houses, such articles 
of household furniture as could not be carried off hod been generally dragged 
to the nearest shrine or banal ground. 

A march next day (E2nd), 0J mile* took the column to Barwind, at the 
foot of the Kundi Ghur mountains. On this and the previous march the 
country was found to be more open than any that was either previously or 
subsequently passed through, hut beyond the camp the hills ogam closed in, 
and the bed of the mvino was the only practicable road. 

On the 28rd the march was continued up the bed of the ravine for 4 
miles, when Jnngi Khan ki kot (Fort) was reached and the camp pitched. 
Jongi KTinn who had been the principal chief of the whole Mahsud tribe 
had been killod with his son nnd nephew the previous month in the attack 
upon Tankf 

• Sneli I m por tan ce do they attach to doing 1 to, that whan the whole body cannot be removed, 
they ent off tha bead or right band to be carried away and buried at their booea. 

t In the Yartri war aong*. tha caralry affair at T nl la much dwelt on, and the Utile opporitkm 

_ . offered generally to the expeditionary force U attributed In a grat 

bj Compikr jneamro to the death of their fanner great leader Jangi Khan. 
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The foil was blown up, and the village as well as the cultivation of the 
Nana Ivliels dcstioyed Close by was the lcsidencc of another chief, who was 
known to have not participated m the intended attack on Tank, and puiposely to 
mark the distinction between the conduct of the two men , no injury was done 
to his place or property. Dui mg the afternoon the escoit on duty with the 
Officeis of the Survey was attacked, but letned without loss, bringing with 
them a Mahsnd spy captured ncai the camp 

By the defile by which the troops were moving Kam Goram (then 
distant only 14 miles as the ciow flies) could be leached, and the Vazms 
supposing this to be the real object of the movement, deteimmed to defend 
the passage at a goice called Klnssora, 3 miles beyond the camp 

But as to reach Kam Goram by this route was no part of the general plan, 
to have foiccd the gorge would have been an objectless expenditure of life, and 
having now seen and surveyed the best part of the noith-west poition of the 
district, and consumed half the supplies, it was time foi the force to return. 

The absence of men on the distant hills, or even the usual look out on the 
heights in the neighbourhood of camp, had been marked for the last two days, 
and this was now explained by their having collected all their numbers to 
close the passage to Kam Goram , and also, as null be shown, to attack 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lumsden’s camp, the news of which attack leached 
General Chamberlain by a Battam spy as the troops weie falling m at day- 
light on the 24th, prcparatoiy to moving back to Pallosin. 


Report by Colonel Linnsdcn 


Aitacl on the camp at Pallosin. 

The force left undei Lieutenant-Colonel Lumsden's 
command at Pallosin consisted of — 

2 Guns, No 2 Panjab Light Field Battery, 

2 „ No 3 Paniab Light Field Batteiy, 

80 Sabres, 3rd Panjab Cavaliy, 

20 Sabres, Guide Cavalry, 

400 Guide Infantry, 

400 4th Sikh Infantry, 

164 14tli Panjab Infantry, 

200 24th Panjab Infantry, 

with a body of levies , as well as the sick of the corps which had gone 
with Geneial Chambeilam, spaie carnage and establishments, supplies, and 
wai material. It occupied a position (see map) on the “ kachr” land, on the 
left bank of the Tank Zam, its right resting on an old Vaziri tower (distant 
some 800 yaids) oveilookmg the stieam , and the left protected by a picquet 
on the abrupt peak to the south-east, having the scarped hank of the stream 
m its fiont and the edge of the high table-land immediately m the rear 

On the night of the 22nd the outlying picquets weie at their posts on the 
ridge behind camp, a complete company occupied the tower, three other 
parties, each of 1 havildar and 8 sepoys, were posted along the rear, and 
one of 30 men were on the high peak just mentioned, — each regiment fur- 
nishing a picquet also held a party of equal stiength m readiness to support 
it when necessaiy 

The little information which could be obtained by the Political Officer from 

scouts tended to the assurance that no bodies of the 
enemy had yet assembled, and that they would not do 


Commissioner’s Report 


so till the force proceeded further into their country, but owing to the 
unanimity among the Mahsud section of the Vaziris, it was almost impossible 
to obtain anything like reliable information of the movements of the clan. 
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Spies were stopped and tamed back, or allotted to go and see as maoh as 
the Vann Chiefs choeo, and Captain Coxe had no means at his disposal that 
could be depended on ; tho Battanm when sent only went probably for a 
Bhort distanoe and returned with a made op story, more dangerous than tho 
simple truth that they were unable to go among the Mahsuda, and thus 
there was the danger-of their reports having the effect of lolling suspicion 
^During the night a few stray shots were fired try the sentries at intervale. 
Cow Lraaittf. Emcrt. ^ a " “PP®™ 1 tranquil, fall, juat aa RenSIlo Bounded, 
c the camp was alarmed by a volley fired by the rear 

picquet and the call to “ fall m " 

A body of 8,000 Vanns making a sudden rash bad overpowered and 
nearly destroyed the pioqueta, immediately in their line of attack, holding 
the high bank above the camp, here the greater moan stopped, while BOO 
of the bravest of them dashed into the camp sword in hand, a the 
remainder beating their drums, cheering on their fetlowB, and keeping 
up a heavy fire from the ndge. As it happened, they were ohiefly 
suocoeaCul where the store godown and mounted levies were placed, but they 
, also penetrated into a part of the Guide camp Owing 

• Kepo-t. ^ euddemnett of the attack considerable oonfnsion 
nt first prevailed and the Vanins did great mischief among the surprised 
mounted levies killing men, especially camp followers, end a large number 
of horses at their pioqueta, ana catting and slashing among the godown 
camels. 

Tho alarm became general, and an in lying picquet consisting of a com 
CoWUjMte.’.B^ort- P“y of the Corp, Of Giudo., wub qmold, placed by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lumaden in person on the ndgo 
to enfilade the Blopet on the enemy' s flank and to cheok their advnnco this 
had the effect of making them move off more to their right but they still bore 
down on the levies and stores, where they did much mischief as already stated 
The oonfusion for a time waa general, bufc Lieutenant Bond of the Grades, and 
Lieutenant Lewis 7th Fusiliers, attached to that corps, rallying a considerable 
body of men drove back at the point of the sword bayonet the Vanns in front 
of them. No sooner had the alarm been j 2 pven than the artillery (supported 
by the 24th Pan jab Infantry) under Captains Maister and Hughes were m 
action, rendering the most valuable assistance m clearing the camps of the 


In the meantime, Major Rothney had formed the Hazara Gurkha Batta- 
lion on the ndge, supported by the 4 th Sikhs under Lieutenant Jen kina the 
picquet of whim regiment had not been driven m when after driving out the 
enemy who were now pouring into that pa^rt of the camp, Major Rothney 
advanced on the enemy’s flank bearing down on the mass of Vcxina on the 
table-land above with undeniable steadiness After these two regiments had 
got dear of the right of the camp they were joined by the Guides, when 
the three oorj* under M^jor Rothney pursued the enemy for folly 8 
mOea over the hills, inflicting severe punishment on them till they broke 
and dispersed, — n part of the enemy going m the direction of Shingi ka-kot, 
and the rest over the ndges more to the eastward The Gurkhas were in 
front all the way and although quite a new regiment, their skirmishing 
over difficult ground won the admiration of alL 

The 3rd Panjab Cavalfy and the 14th Punjab Infantry, which were on the 
extn me left of the camp, and furthest from the acene of action, were brought 
up as a support to the guns on the advance of the infantry under Major 
Rothney 
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The casualties weie heavy, for the attack m the tiue Afghan style. 
Appendix C dashing but ill-judged and ultimately failing for want 

pp of support aud assistance, had not only been very 

suddeu, but for a time conducted with detei mined gallantry by the enemy , 
indeed it was a hand-to-hand conflict foi the time the enemy weie inside the 
camp, and the unaimed camp followeis suffeied much The picquets, too, had 
greatly suffeied, in the Corps of Guides alone theie were the " " 
casualties — 


following 


In one picquet, 1 native officer, 2 non-commissioned officers, and 
10 sepoys lulled, and 6 non-commissioned officeis and 38 sepoys 
wounded 

In a second, 1 non-eomtmssioned officer killed, and 1 non-commis- 
sioned officer and 3 sepoys wounded 
m In a third, 3 sepoys wounded 

But the losses of the enemy weie also very heavy, 92 of then bodies weie 
found m and around camp, aud some 40 moie m a nullah on then line of 
retreat Of their wounded nothing was known, but they must have been 
great from the number actually killed 

In regaid to this affair, Brigadier- General Chambeilain remarked that 
Major Rothney had displayed that promptness of decision and coneetness of 
judgment which of all qualifications evinced fitness for command, and which, 
m addition to Ins other qualifications, marked Major Rothney as an officer 
of high promise. 


And now to leturn to the movements of Geneial Chambei lauds column, 
which, was marching to rejoin Lieutenant-Colonel Lumsden 

On the 24th the force maiched back to Luan China, and the following 
day to the western entiance of the Shahor Goige 

When the force had advanced, only such crops had been destioyed as were 
known to belong to the worst offenders , but aftei the attack on Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lumsden’s camp, and the evident intention of the Mahsuds to 
resist to the utmost, it would have been weakness to have exercised such 
foibearance any longei, and all the ciops the troops passed were now destroyed. 

As soon as the Vaziris found that Kani Goiam was not our object, 
their fust intention was to oppose the foice as it returned thiough the 

Shahor Gorge, and a Chief sent a message to the 
Commissioner’s Despatc Commissioner to this effect, saying, he might take 

the intimation as friendly 'or not as he liked, but the heaits of the Vazms 
failed at the last moment, and as the column approached the pass they were 
seen retiring from it 

Early on the 26th a move through the gorge was commenced, some 
attempt was made to harass the rear-guard under Lieutenant-Colonel Wilde, 
but all the heights had been crowned, and the picquets weie withdrawn 
without any casualty on our side, although the Vazins lost some men * 

' The camp was pitched at Mandan Kachi, li mile above Pallosm, where 
the main body was joined by Lieutenant-Colonel Lumsden’s force 

Erom the 27th to 31st of May the force remained halted, to admit of the 
sick and wounded being sent back to Tank, and foi the htters to lejom prepara- 
tory to an advance upon Kani Goram Duimg this period the arrangements 
foi carrying fifteen days’ lations for man and beast were completed by Captam 

* In a memorandum furnished to the Compiler by Major-General R Taylor, he says that 
General Chamberlain detached a column direct on Pallosm over the heights on the northern side 
of the pass, although not mentioned in the despatches 

X 1 
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Coxe the Deputy Commissioner, and a Bupply of 4,000 shoes for the soldiers 
ns well as horee shoes and nails were brought up from the rear the constant 
marching over boulders and through water having caused an inordinate expen 
diture of these necessaries. 

On the 1st May, as it was reported that the Unhands had occupied 
the Ann ai Tongi, 9 miles beyond camp, it had been 
ll*}or intended to move the next day to within easy range 

of the gorge, 00 as to attack it in the early morning, 
bet late in the afternoon eleven Mahsud Chiefs arrived in camp, deputed, 
they *aid, by the whole tnbe to make terms. They wore received by the Com 
mission or, Brigadier General C ham berlain and Lieutenant-Colonel Lmnsden 
being also present. 

The reasons for the force entering the hills was fully explained to the 
chiefs; the Government proclamation was read to them m Pushtu, and they 
were told there was yet time for them to make terms. These were either the 
immediate payment of the value of the cattle stolen during the post eight 
years, calculated at a low estimate at Its. 43,000, or the giving security for 
its payment within a reasonable tame and hostages for their future good 
oonduct and they were further told there was not the slightest wish to meddle 
with their country, far leas to annex any portion of it all that was desired 
being that they should keep their clans- people in order and prevent their 
plundering in British territory 

But the Vaxins had evidently no fancy for paying a fine, and the alter 
native proposal namely, that they should give a free passage to the force to 
Kani Goram, the capital of the hills, was equally unpalatable. The mali'k 
who acted a* spokesman, a wall known character named Nabt of the Shingi 
branch of the tribe made great protestations of their anxiety for peace but 
it was evident that they bopsd for it without paying for the past and probably 
without giving security suoh as we should wish for the future, ana further 
that they were decidedly opposed to the march through their country The 
question of security for the future never came actually under discussion, as 
the deliberation never got beyond the first point. 

The tone of the maKVn throughout this meeting was quiet and the reverse 
of disrespectful but through the veil cast by professions of humility and 
desire for peace, might still be discerned the xm quelled pnde of the men m the 
strength of their tribe and country Thus, when the march to K a ra Goram 
was under discussion, they asked — ‘ Why it was wished to go there, the people 
were rough mountaineers difficult to restrain blood was fresh and the bodies 
of their relations were still bleaching unboned in the sun the oountry was 
mountainous and confined and not fitted for our army at all —all which repre- 
sentations of course contained a good deal more of pnde and warning than 
of h umil ity and submission. 

One passage in the conversation appeared to show a good feeling, and one 
that the Commissioner would gladly have worked on for good General 
Chamberlain called attention to the bodies of Vanns lying near the camp 
or hastily buried by our troops, and explained to the monks his willing 
neea to allow the relations to come and remove their dead on this and on future 
occasions as it was wholly contrary to our customs and feelings to extend 
crur hostility to an enemy when dead, and he said it gave him para to sec 
them lying about unboned and u neared for In reply to this the m al ik s 
said if it was pom to us what must it be to them whose brothers and fathers 
and cousins were thus lying ghastly m the sun, making food for the fowls of 
the air 
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Major Tayloi tried to improve tins opening, but without result. They no 
» doubt ieaicd that the bunal parties would be subjected to an ambuscade, as 
they possibly would have been by native commanders, and only at night and 
b} r stealth did they attempt to recovei the bodies of their friends 

Towards the end of this meeting theie arose a point of difference as to 
whether the force should halt or move onward the next day. 

It was an object in evciy way to move on to Shingi , the ground occupied 
had become unhealthy, and supplies were getting scarcei every day. 

On the other hand, the maliks wished for a day’s delay to considei the 
propositions , but after fully weighing the whole case. General Chamberlain 
decided m favor of moving on, feeling convinced that if the maliks were 
sincerely bent on peace, this would not interrupt or mar their plan, while it 
saved a day’s supplies and gave the troops a healthy encampment 

0*110 Anew of the case which the maliks put forth was very fairly turned 
against them, namely, that m our generosity, as representatives of a strong 
Government, we should allow them some "pardah” (or screen for their honor), 
meaning that we should spare them the disgrace of submission, or of having 
an army march through their country , but in answer to this it was fairly 
objected that we also required some " pardah an army had marched into 
the country to demand reparation foi years of unprovoked injury, and trust- 
worthy security for the time to come, and it was out of the question that it 
should of its own free will march back again without attaining satisfaction 
on one point or the other, either by realizing the fine demanded, m which ease 
all further maich would be at once relinquished, or by marching thiough the 
country. 

When it was decided that the foice should move on, Geneial Chambei- 
lam promised that it should only move on to the better ground at Shingi, and 
not advance at all towaids their position at -Annai until the final decision of 
the council was received On the other hand, the maliks undertook to go and 
consult then tribesmen and to bring back an answer at Slnngi on the evening 
of the following day 

As the force marched on the morning of the 2nd May to Shmgi-ka-kot, 
the chiefs proceeded to rejoin their clansmen at the Annai Tangi , and as the 
advance guard neared Shmgi-ka-kot, it was seen that the hills m its neighbour- 
hood were occupied, but as their chiefs approached, the Vazms descended and 
moved off with them 

Not even a message was received during the afternoon of the 2nd, the 
march was therefore continued the following morning , the Annai Gorge was 
found abandoned, the Vazms having fallen back to their next position, distant 
5 miles, known as the Barara Tangi, and which was said to be the more 
defensible of the two gorges. 

As there was no suitable giound for a camp between the Annai and Barara ' 
Gorges, the force encamped for the day at Zinram, at the southern entrance to 
the Annai Gorge, when the destruction of houses and crops was again 
earned on. During the afternoon 400 of the foot levies were brought up from 
Jandola to assist m guaidmg the convoy of gram, the remamder of that 
garnson was then oidered to return to Tank. 

But befoie any further advance was made, it was thought nght to make 
one last effort for a peaceful settlement with the Vazins, and the Ahmadzai 
Vazm Chief, who had been the bearer of the proclamation, was despatched to 
the Mahsud leaders to ask for the promised answer. So determined however 
were the Mahsuds generally foi war, and so confidently did they count upon 
their numbers and position, that our messenger, though a Vaziri, was insulted 
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and threatened, and one rnffinn, a petty chief and notorious leader of free- 
booters, wont the length of drawing nu sword and hacking his home to pieces. 
Thus disgraced our messongcr returned to camp, mounted on a horse given 
him by a Mahsud Chief Nothing was left therefore but to reply to their 
appeal to tho sword 

The reason why the Vanns had not stood at the Annai Tangi was obvious 
enough, for it was found the easiest the troops had passed through, whilst 
the Barara Gorge wns unquestionably the most difficult of any that were seen 
Moreover, from the Annai upwards the paesago is considerably narrower than 
it is below the gorge, and the hills on either side are steeper and higher 
In short, above too Annai the whole road (with the exception of two Knchu, 
ms , the one at the entrance to the Barara Tangi, and the other the 
Bagiwala beyond it) is a defile until close to Kam Go ram, when the hills 
becamo lower and rounder m form. 


Soon after daylight on the 4fh the force moved forward and after 
advancing 4 miles up the defile entered a narrow cultivated dell at the 
farther end of which, and distant about a mile, was the Barara Gorge, 
winch it had been reported, the enemy were holding 
Cornmladoner m port m Th is was now oonfirmeu by spies who 

met the column, aa well as by the reports of the flanking parties and as 
the force approached the position the Maksud pioquets were seen retiring from 
their more advanced points 

The Barara Tangi is a narrow cleft cut by the Tank Zam through a chim 
, of mountains crossing its course at right angles. 

merm i epart. Both skIoh of the passage are perpendicular chfla of 

40 or 60 feet m height, from whioh the mountains slope upwards at a oon 
fiderable incline. 

The enemy, who numbered from 4,000 to 7,000 were in position as 
follows — 

A thick grove of trees concealed the actual month of the pass from the 
Enemy* omtru podtian. oolamn but it was conjectured from seeing low lines 
of breastwork* immediately over it that something 
■ Beport. difficult had been prepared there. 

It proved eventually to be a strong abottu, composed of lappfe stones and 
felled poplar trees, forming a massive barrier completely closing the pas*. 
Guns would have had but little effect on this abattae it took the Sappers, after 
the heights had been taken, half on hour to make a gap m it sufficient for 
the force to pus through 

The right of the enemy's position was very formidable. On the true 
right of the month of the paas and overhanging it, 
ft right podtian. Q craggy steep hill surmounted by a tower then 

came a short lovel interval and then the commencement of a lofty ndge 


whioh, from its precipitous nature, was wholly unassailable by an attac kin g 
force while from the great distanoe of its chief peaks from the scene of 
action, it was only necessary for the defending force to ooonpy the spurs above 
their position to enable them to lend good assistance by their fire. 

Prom the tower to the spur of the mam hill stretched a double row of 
breastworks, and for some distance up the -spurs of the ndge breastworks wore 
terraced one above another affording a flnnlnng fire on a force attacking the 
mam pontoon Above these again were the sharphootere, crouched in the 
rooky spurs of the ndge, whose fire would also tell on the ranks of a body 
advancing along tho ledge between the mam ndge and tho ravine, — the only 
line of approach by which an attack could bo made on tho breastworks of tho 
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chief position The precipitous lidge, aheady described, affoided also what 
most hillmen like — a safe line of letreat, — enabling- them to inflict injury on 
an attacking force up to the last moment, and then to retire without the feai 
of being cut off 

The ascent to the left of the enemy’s position was steep, but some of its 

spuis were practicable to infantry and mules The 
most difficult feature to deal with, was the 1 a vine, 
which joins the Zam just at the mouth of the pass 
For, it appeared that even if the heights on the left 
bank of this ravine were taken, little advantage would 
be gamed, as probably this position was cut off from the heights beyond, 
which were very stiff, and were stiongly occupied The advanced position on 
the enemy’s left was also strongly occupied, and when the Yazin leaders saw 
tha£ it was intended to seize it as the first step, they lost no time m greatly 
stiengthenmg it 


Enemies’ left position. 

General Chamberlain's 
Despatch 

Commissioner’s Despatch 


Plan of Attack. 

The plan of attack was as follows — 


Left Column 

Lieutenant- Colonel Lumsden, 


c B , com- 


manding 


Advance 

Wing, 6th Panjab Infantry, 300 men — Lieute- 
nant Fisher 

Support 

Wing, Guido Infantry, 250 men — Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lumsden 

Peshawar Mountain Tram, 4 pieces — Captain 
DeBude 

Rcsei ve 

Wing, 6th Police Battalion, 300 men — Lieute- 
nant Orchard 


Right Column 

Lieutenant-Colonel Green, c B , commanding 
Advance 

Wing, 3rd Panjab Infantry, 300 men — Lieute- 
nant Buxton 

Support 

2nd Panjab Infantry, 500 men — Lieutenant 
Colonel Green, c b 

Hazara Mountain Tram, 4 pieces — Captain 
Butt 

Reseimc 

Wing, 1st Panjab Infantry, 300 men — Captain 
Keyes 


Centre Column 

Lieutenant-Colonel A Wilde, c b , commanding 

Nos 2 and 3 Panjab Light Pield Battery Captain Maister and Hughes, 
Wmg, 4th Panjab Infantry — Lieutenant-Colonel Wilde, C B 
24th Panjab Infantry — Lieutenant Chalmers 

Reseime Column 
Majoi Botlmey commanding. 

Cavalry, Hazara Gurkha Battalion — Majoi Botlmey. 

Baggage 

Hoot Levies Baggage 14th Panjab Infantrj Captain Ward. 


Real Guard 

4th Sikh Infantry — Lieutenant Jenkins 

The light column was to crown the heights on the right The left 

column was to thi eaten that flank by the passage 
Debate™ 1 Chamberlains leading to the towei, but was not to advance against 

the enemy's position before the nght attack had suc- 
ceeded, when the left defences would become partially open to enfilade fiom 
oui right attache 

The troops in the centre were drawn up in the bed of the defile, about 
900 >ards from the gorge 

The leserve was diawn up a little in real of the centre. 
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The baggage was massed m rear of the reserve its flanks protected by 
the 14th Punjab Infantry and Foot Levies, whilst ltfl roar was guarded by 
a wing of the 4th Sikh Infantry 


Gen ml CbaxnbciUln’* 
Dwpatch. 

L 1 o u t e n * n t -Ooloael 
Gre*n’» Bepart. 

RegimenUI tlbtorj 
Bnl I‘»n i }»b IiAatry 

Eoqairjby IimUnaiit- 
Colooel Wilde. 

Enquiry far order of 
merit, Ac. 


The Eight Attack, 

A plateau, about 300 yards, below the crest of the hill, (on which the 
enemy had erected a strong line of breastworks,) was 
reached without any lore. From this plateau three 
small spurs, with ravines between them, led to the crest 
of the mil, and the 3rd Panjab Infantry were ordered to 
advance covered by the fire of the Mountain Guns, and 
the Field Guns with the Centre column in the nullah. 

Two companies were thrown into skirmishing order, 
the remainder in support , but the fire from breastworks 
being very heavy, the rear companies of the 3rd Panjab 
Infantry were pushed on to strengthen thoee in advsnoo, 
at the same time the 2nd Panjab Infantry was ordered to move up m column of 
sections to tho oovor of a spur of a hill (about two-thirds of the way up), to 
keep down tho flanking fire on tho left of the 3rd Punjab Infantry ana as a 
support to it. Tho 1st Punjab Infantry was halted as a reserve, and as a 
support to tho Mountain Battery 

After a difficult advanoo, during which there were some 20 casualties, 
tho leading men of the 3rd Papjab Infantry, headed by Lieutenant Buxton, 
rushed to within a short distance of the breastworks, situated on the creel of 
a rugged, steep ascent, the last 12 or IB feet of which were almost inaccessible. 

Tho ground was much cut up by ra vines, and the attacking party was 
oonosquently much dispersed and broken up into knots of men, so that 
there was not a sufficient body collected in any one fipot to make the final 
rush. The men, to avoid the enemy’s fire and the stones hurled down upon 
them from above, now sought shelter behind the rocks, whence they could only 
keep up a desultory fire on the breastworks 

The Vanns emboldened by the cheek, and at the moment receiving 
an accession of numbers from the rear, leaped their breastworks and with 
a shout rushed down upon the 3rd Panjab Infantry sword in hand, censing a 
panic which became general. The 3rd Pan jab Infantry were driven 
back upon the support, whioh also gave way, and the enemy bravely 
contained their advance upon the Mountain Guns and the Beeerve. 

The nature of the ground admitted of the attack being witnessed alike 
by friend and foe, and as the Vanns charged down the hill, their bright 
swords glistening m the sun the mountains resounded with the plaudits of 
their clansm en aa they cheered them on to victory 

Although many of the 1st Panjab Infantry who were in reserve got 
mixed up with the two lmcs which had been driven back those on the 
right who were cl cur of the retreating bodies, escaped the pamo, when 
Captain Keyes (who cut down the leader of a party whioh was advanc- 
ing on the fl ank of the guns,) puttmg himself at the head of this portion of 
the reserve turned the fade which affairs had taken m favor of the Mahsuda. 
But the men of the Mo untain Battery under Captain Butt had never swerved, 
they had gallantly stood to and fought their gtmi, and the enemy were now not 
only under the fire of the Mountain Gum but also under that of the Field Guns 
bekrw, and their triumph, brilliant os it had been for the moment wna over 
Bravo and dashing os are the liillmen in attack, when checked they are lost, 
and tho Mahsuda retreated up tho hill hotly pursued by the 1st Panjab 
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Infantry wlio took the main breastwork ; the other troops now rallying-, 
bieastwork after breastwork was earned, and the right of the position won. 

Our loss had been 30 killed, including Lieutenant Ayrton (Her Maj'esty's 
94tli Regiment, attached to the 2nd Panjab Infantry,) shot through the head 
, ~ at the commencement of the ascent, and 84 wounded. 

ppcn 1K Amongst the killed, was a dooly-bearer of the 2nd 

Panjab Infantry, shot whilst assisting under a sharp fire to tie up Lieutenant 
Ay ton's wound. 

The enemy left 35 dead bodies on the ground, including some chiefs. 
The ruffian who had killed our messenger's horse, and the leader of the party 
winch had killed the detachment of police m 1855, being of the number. 

The Left Attack. 

^JThe enemy on the nght of the gorge, disheartened by the loss of their left 
position and exposed to the fire of our guns from the nght column, were now 
giving way, so orders were sent to Lieutenant-Colonel Lumsden to advance. 
After moving on the tower, he ascended the eastern slope of the hill, when he 
cleared ridge after ridge with his Mountain Guns with a loss of only 2 men. 

The Centre Attack. 

As soon as the barricade at the mouth of the gorge had been removed, 
the wings of the 4th Panjab Infantry and the Hazaia Gurkha Battalion were 
sent up to clear the eastern ridges, as the hill ascended by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Green's column was separated from these hills by the tributary to the Zam, 
before alluded to. 

No further opposition was then offered, and the camp was pitched on the 

Bagiwalla Kachi, 3 miles beyond the defile. 

Exposed as the enemy had been to the fire of both 
Field and Mountain Guns and Rifles, their losses m 
killed and wounded must have been very severe, although it was impossible 
to ascertain them exactly for the following reasons 

When the Vaziris go out to a distance to fight, they know the numbers 
they take out and the number missing at the end of the day, and m such 
case the loss is easily ascei tamed by spies , but here our troops were m the 
midst of their homes, and men in leaving the field dispersed m famihes, some 
even retreating to the hills m rear of the troops , and thus an individual Vaziri 
questioned by a spy was quite unable to say what number of men had been 
lolled, or had gone off, or had been earned away wounded. 

The crops m the neighbourhood of camp were given over to the cattle, 
and the houses set fire to. 

In the eve ning a deputation was received from the Mahsud Chiefs 
expressing renewed wishes for peace The Chief of Malon also sent to 
intercede for that place, and another leader sent a special messenger to beg 
that his property might be spared. To all conciliatory answers were given, 
and they were assured that, if they would come m and make peace, there was 
no wish to injure them further 

The last act of the day was to commit the remains of the late Lieutenant 
Ayton to the grave A spot was carefully selected, which would be almost 
certain to escape observation, and by the light of a bright moon he was laid 

_ in his last restmg-place , and few soldiers sleep m a 

Commissioner s Despatch gpot> Wiule his f uneraI was foing conducted, 

the ground on the opposite side of the stream was one blaze of fire, in which 
the mortal remains of the Sikhs and Hindus who had fallen were being 


Commissioner’s 

patch 


Dcs- 
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gradually reduced to ashes, and it was impossible not to reflect on the position 
which the few English officers occupied, leading a mixed force, composed 
entirely of strangers, to effeot the subjection of tribes whose country no native 
power had ever ventured to invade 

In his despatch General Chamberlain stated that the officers be desired to 
bring specially to notice for the attach on the Bararn position, were. Captain 
Keyes, commanding 1st Regiment Panjab Infantry, Captain Butt, command 
ing Haiarn Mountain Train, and Lieutenant Buxton, commanding 3rd Punjab 
Infantry 

At sun rise the next morning (6th) the force advanced and at 4 m the 
afternoon after a march of 16 miles halted near Kani Go ram 

As the foroe ascended, the defile became narrower and the ascent steeper 
Hitherto only the wild olive had been seen, but oafeB were now found. The 
appearance of the houses improved as the troops advanced, and there was an a_r of 
comfort and solidity about them many of the vistas where the stream rushed 
along its oourse, hemmed in on either side by slips of cultivation bordered by 
rows of willows and poplars, were exceedingly piotarettpie. 

Belying on the friendly professions of the chiefs, injury to crops and pro- 
perty iras stayed with one exception, that of the Shraghi village of Gmjal, 
tho readonoe of people notorious for their depredations upon the border, and as 
the head of the clan, through whose tract the troops wore passing sent a 
messenger to say that ho wns coming in immediately, and to intercede for his 
property safeguards wore left at every collection of buildings, at the same 
tame for our own security the heights had to be crowned notwithstanding 
which precaution the column was fired upon and 2 horses shot. 

At Mai dam about 4 miles from Kani Go ram, the force was met by 
the Syada and TJrmar eldere of the latter place who were assured of pro- 
tection, and who were told to return and recall the inhabitants 

On reaching Mrudam the country assumed quite a different aspect. The 
HLU were generally low and of easy elope and in some places had the appear 
anoe of downs. The plateau is there reached from whioh the lower ranges 
radiate, ending m the Mountains of Pit Ghal and Shui Dar 

The town of Kani Goram is built on the southern slope of a low hill 
the houses rising in tiers. It contains it is said, 800 houses these ore built of 
stone and are flat roofed some of them have a sort of balcony In front. 
Hie pnncnpal street is roofed over to keep off the snow m winter and the 
nun in spring and summer 

A small stream runs in front of and below the town, on either side of 


whioh ore the gardens of the townspeople containing walnut and other fruit 
trees and vines. Above the gardens are terraoea fields whioh then bore 
luxuriant crops of green com. The gardens ore fast going to decay, the people 
saying they derive no benefit from them, as the Mahsuds plunder the fruit. 

Hardly any Vanns reside in the town but all the tnbal meetings are held 
there. The inhabitants are Syads, and a Pathan dan called Urmar, who 
occupied the country until dispossessed by the Vanns. They carry on the 
trade of the country The Urmari are not a fighting data of their own free 
will but as they had under compulsion taken part in the defence of the 
Barura Pass, and as they had furnished no supplies to the camp, it was thought 
_ „ _ , proper that they should pay a nntaranah of Re. 2 000, 


n v proper that they should pay a nnraranah of R*. 2 000, 

« m con miration of which the town was to be spared. 
This was immediately arranged for, and good seonnty was given by the 
8yndi, who are the head of the society, and who have considerable mercantile 
and other connections with Tank. 
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The foice halted on the 6th. During the night a fire bioke out m 
the town, it was in the house of a Syad, and had 'been caused by a 
* Vazm in revenge foi some supposed mjmy The bodies of two camel 
duvers, who had, m opposition of oideis, gone beyond the line of sentries, 
were found at daylight hacked to pieces. 

Some of the townspeople now returned to their homes, but they were 
in too great awe of the Mahsuds to assist us with supphes, — a little tobacco 
and some grass sandals being the extent of the aid affoided. 

The height of the camp was found to be 6,700 feet above the sea, and 
the range to the south (easdy ascended) 8,300. Numbers of wild plants 
and flowers, such as, Thyme, Forget-me-not, Clover, and several other kinds 
co mm on to England, wcie found. 

The Pir Glial Mountain was too distant from the camp, and too difficult 
of as-jent to be visited, much as the survey officers desned to do ascend it to 
lay down the range to the west. 

No further communication having been received fiom the Mahsud Chiefs, 
a halt was made on the 7th, and messengeis weie sent to ascertain the inten- 
tion of the enemy, when a most imsatisfactoiy leply was received,— the only 
thin"' definite in it being that if the force would remam two or three days at 
Earn Goram, they would come in to arrange terms They were well 
aware of the unreasonableness of then request, knowing full well that the 
supphes were limited , and these once expended, theie was nothing but starva- 
tion for the camp until the plains were reached The cavalry and private 

horses had been put on half rations of gram How- 
Ficld Force orders ever, Bngadier-General Chamberlain determined to 

halt the 8th, to give them no excuse for not coming m , when m return foi 
this forbearance, it was found the enemy weie discussing wheie fuither opposi- 
tion could best be made To avoid injuring the crops, the camels had been 
starved for two days, (for they would not browse on the oak tiees,) but the 
duplicity of the chiefs having thus relieved us from any necessity foi self- 
sacrifice, the beasts weie allowed to satisfy their hunger in the fields 

Although the force had come provided with blankets and gieat-coats, 
the o-reat change m climate, and more especially the leally cold nights, added 
to the ram which fell every afternoon, began to tell upon the troops, 
British officers as well as men; and fevei and dianhoea were sending 
numbers into hospital. To enable them to be transported, bedsteads weie 
procured fiom the town, which were transfoimed into camel litters through 
the exertions of Captain Pollard, Field Engineer, and Lieutenant Chalmers, 
commanding the Pioneers, aided by regimental armouieis 

Dunno- the halt of the force at Earn Goiam, the soldiers were permitted to 
visit the town morning and evening in parties under officers , and on one 
occasion, one of the head Syads, who was watclnng their elderly maich 
through the place, loudly called out to the by-standers, “ Well done ! British 
Justice " General Chamberlain observed that such a lemark from such a sect 
was moie honorable to our arms and country than any militaiy success. 

As no communication was received from the chiefs, the force moved back 
on the 9th to Doa Toza, 5£ miles, setting fire to everything that had been 
spared and protected on its upwaid maich To this only one exception was 
made m favour of a small property opposite the camp, known to belong to the 
son of the Ahmadzai Chief, Swahn Ehan, famous as having as far back as 
1824 shewn civility to the enteipnsing traveller Mooreroft, and as having 
subsequently rendered assistance to the late Sir Herbert Edwardes when that 
officei entered upon the settlements of the Banu Valley m 1847 

T 1 
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On the march some attempt was made to annoy the rear guard, hut only 
2 men were wounded, whilst the enemy suffered from the practice of the 
long range rifles of officers. 

Doa Toza is the point where the Tank Zam divides into two branches, one 
going south west to Kani Gonun, the other a little north of west to 
Makin, and the camp was pitched at the junotion , the hills close in here 
nod ore high and rugged, ana it is a difficult position to quit m presence of 


an enemy 

The next morning (10th) a move was mide towards Mahan, B| miles , it was 
not known if the Mahsuds wonld oppose the force entering that valley, or if an 
nttaok would he made on the rear The firet part of the defile was difficult, 
but after about 8 miles the bills become lower and opposite Makin the plateau 
is again attained. 

No attempt was mode to oppose the column the pioquets were skilfully 
withdrawn and the rear guard under Lieutenant-Colonel Wilde reached 
camp with only 2 men and 1 horse wounded All Mahsud property passed 
on the march wns destroyed 

The force was now approaching the boundary line that ecparatei the 
Mahsudn from the Ahmadrais and an Ahmadzai settlement, located within the 
Mahsud border, was passed on the march. Relying on protection being 
afforded them, the inhabitants had remained at their homes, and safeguards 
had been placed over their property as the column pawed unfortunately, how- 
ever one of the roar-guard flanking parties not being aware of the circumstances, 
and coming suddenly upon some Ahmadaaia, took them for Maksuds , when, 
before any explanation could be entered into the party fired and badly 
wounded 2 of the Ahmadsam These men were brought into camp and their 
wounds attended to but being unwilling to accompany the force, they were 
sent back to their homes each with a handsome present. 

The valley of Makin whioh is the true Vann head-quarter is situated 
at the point where the moun tarns of Shui Dar and Pir Ghal close in upon 
each other, — a spur from each mountain forming its northern and southern face 
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the spaces between them being oovered with groves of 
wild olives and apneot trees Makin contains numerous smelting houses, and 
is the principal seat of the Mahsud iron trade. Next to Krmi Goram it lfl 
the most important and best bmlt place in the country many of the houses 
measure 60 * 20 feet, with solid stone walls, and roofs of excellent timber The 
whole of the valley is cultivated and considerable skill and labour have been 
exhibited m turning to account every bit of ground available for cultivation. 
A small stream, having its nse within the gorge formed by the meeting of the 
Shui Bar and Pir Ghal Mountains, flows through the oentro of the valley 
which is filled with villages of considerable use. 

Earnestly desiring to come to a settlement, and to avoid having to com 
nut further destruction, a last effort was made to induce the tribe to listen to 
reason , end to this end a Mahsud, who was in camp, Was despatched by the Com 
mm ion ex to inform the tribe of onr wiah to spare the place. But, though 
they had Buffered so much and were perfectly aware of their inability to 
withstand our arms, their stubborn pride would not still allow of their yielding, 
and on this, aa on previous occasions nothing came of the proposal 

The force accordingly halted the next day (11th), when the work of 
destruction went on. The ndgea of the northern and southern sides were 
crowned by Infantry and Mountain Guns, whilst n column moved up the centre 
of the valley 
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In tliis manner, the few men inclined to offer opposition weie duven back 
•> to the mam ranges, where they were kept until the force retired. By evening 
the whole of the town and villages were m flames, and the towers burnt or 
blown up, amidst shouts and yells of rage from the Vazins on the mountains. 
At dusk the troops returned to camp with only two casualties. 

The state of the supplies now rendered it absolutely necessary to bring the 
operations to a close , and, as was previously intended, Banu became the point 
on which the troops began to move. As they marched away from Makin on 
the 12th, two high towers which guard the entrance to the valley, and which 
had been occupied by our picquets, were blown up, and Makm was left in rums. 

A march of miles up the bed of the lavme was made to Razmuk, from 
which descends the defile leading to the Banu Valley. Shortly after leaving 
Makm, the Mahsud boundaries were passed, and the Ahmadzai lands were 
entered ; but before crossing the boundary, the Mahsud village of Tula Chini 
was given to the flames, and its crops destroyed 

After passing the Mahsud limits, small parties of the Mahsuds still endea- 
voured to annoy the line of march from the hill sides Considering the relative 
position of the two branches — Mahsuds and Ahmadzais — it was not to 
be expected that the Ahmadzais could or would interfere to prevent the Mahsuds 
following the column, and the rear-guard lost 2 men and 1 horse wounded. 

The countiy about Razmak has much the appearance of English downs, 
and is coveied with turf and wild flowers, the violet amongst the number 
Both at Makm and Razmak the cuckoo was heard and the regular English 
magpie seen m numbeis Razmak is 7,300 feet above the level of the sea, 
and is the greatest altitude to which the camp attained. The crest of the 
Razmak Pass is the water-shed between Banu and Tank, the water on one 
side flowing into the Banu Valley, and on the other side into the Tank Zam 
As the camels would not browse upon the oak trees, fields of green corn 
were purchased for them to graze m, and from this day everything required 
was paid for most scrupulously* 

During the 13th there was a halt, to admit of the load down the pass 
being made practicable for guns and laden animals , this for about a mile 
and a half is very steep, when the bed of the Klnssora Pass is reached, 
the fall of which is gradual from this point. 

By 2 p.m. on the 14th the road was leady, when the tents were struck and 
the descent was commenced. During the 12th, 13th, and 14 th, heavy ram 
had fallen at intervals, and the wind was cold and cutting, the supplies were 
running short and the camels were suffering from want of food , and as 
tlieie was no certainty when the rain might cease, the General considered it 
undesirable to delay the onward march, even though a late move would 
prevent the rear-guard reaching the new' ground till very late 

By niglit-fall the heights on either side of the pass were crowned, and 
every one passed into camp in safety, though it was midnight before the rear- 
guard came in Some shots were exchanged without loss to us. 

The stone from which the Vazins extract their iron seemed to be more 
abundant at the head of the Kinston, than at any other place the troops 
passed through, and each collection of houses had its smelting furnaces. 

From Bab Gam the force marched on (he 13th to Lar-hah (10 miles). 
The rear-guard was fired upon ns it quitted the ground, hut after this the 
Mahsuds were left, behind and no further molestation wn<= attempted 

A march of 12 miles on the lfith brought the column to Don WurUn, 
it was neccs=nr) to halt the iollowing diy on account of min, the b d 
of the defile becoming a torrent impassable e\en b\ an elephmt IV in. 
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the ridge behind tho comp a portion of the Dawar Volley was visible, and 
beyond it the on tlino of tho tract General Chamberlain had passed over 
a few months previous, whon oTxnuting against tho Kabul Khels. 

On the bleak heights of Baxmuk the stunted wheat was straggling into 
ear, hut as the troops descended, every few miles brought its change m climate, 
until at Don WnrLna the Ahmadxaia were found treading out their com pre- 
paratory to moving up to su mm er quarters. As the troops marched along 
men, women, and children, left their encampments to watch them pass, thus 
proving their confidence in our son so of justice. Almost every plateau of 
cultivation had its high narrow tower of two or more stones, bmlt partly to 
afford refuge to the men who remain behind to attend to the ram crops, and 
partly for the defence of the defile 

The Povmdohs had been ordered to inarch round at the book of the 

. Kundigur Mountain vtd Spin Warn, and to enter' the 

Rhissora Volley, to destroy crops, houses, &o. and 
when the force wts at Koni Guram, the Commissioner heard that they were 
dose to Khissora, and that the Mahsuds had been consequently obliged to 
remove from their villages to the hill tops , but after the return of the force 
it was known that some quarrel had an sen between the Fovmdahs and their 
espoanl enemies — tho Ahmadzais, and that fighting had ensued , — word w*a 
therefore sent to the Povindoh* to poBB on to their homes They had marched 
m with the full intention of working against the Mahsnds, and their doing so 
successfully at this point would have completed the disturbance of every portion 
of the Mahsud coon try but one and that a thinly inhabited portion and 
though the move of the Povindahs was rather a failure, owing to their previous 
hostility with the Ahmadgais, the effect on the Mahsnds will not bo thrown 
away 

On the 18th, after 10 miles, Spin Warn was reached, just dear of the 
defile and within British territory and on the 19th May the Expeditionary 
Force marched into Banu, where it was broken up after one month of the 
exertions inseparable from hill warfare 

General Chamber lam thus describes the services which the troops had 
rendered. — The shortest marches took hours to perform, the safety of the 
followers, supplies, and baggage requiring the heights on both sides to be 
crowned and held until the arrival of the rear guard. Though starting by 
sun rise, it was generally noon and often later before the new ground was 
reached arrived there, day picquets had to be posted, and escorts for the 
surveyors, and cattle, and foragers, to be supplied. 

In the afternoon fatigue parties had to be turned out to construct breast 
works for the night pioquets. These had to be substantially built with stones 
collected from the hill sides, and to be palisaded to prevent a sudden rush 
by overpowering numbers** Near sun-set from 700 to 1,000 men occupied 
these works, their comparatively isolated position rendering support difficult , 
at dusk the tents were struck, and in addition to m lying picqueta half 
tho men slept aocoutred, and the whole in uniform. 

But no one grudged the exertion for all felt that success and honor, and 
safety depended on unceasing vigilance. The result was, that m a march 
of 100 miles through an unknown and difficult country carrying 10 days* 
supplies for 8 000 men with an enemy ever on the wntoh to take advantage 


• Tbe *tjl* of defence wa* to bcQd an Interior “aangar’* or brewtwork of atone*. and to 
V? C*[Wi PoGard, *an-oai»d It at a dlatanea of aotoa 25 or 30 pace* with an a b n til*. 
w. When treoa ware not proenrabk^ nnall tiornj hraahwood pegged 

do* c or weighted down bj nnadre atone* when peg* wwld not hold, mad* a good rubatltnte. 
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of remissness, the expeditionary force lost but 3 camp followers, and as many 
camels, — the foimei through their own negligence and disobedience of orders, 
the latter by a bold thief, who feigned to be a camel driver, and who was not 
noticed till beyond reach. Every camel that fell from exhaustion had been 
immediately shot* that it might not be of any use to the enemy. 

Geneial Chamberlain added, the conduct of the tioops had been 
most excellent, and every officer afforded the most cheerful and hearty 
support. In addition to officers already named as having distinguished 
themselves, the Geneial specially acknowledged the seiviees rendered by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lumsden, c B , commanding Corps of Guides , Lieutenant- 
Colonel G. Green, c b., commanding 2nd Panjab Infantry; Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wilde, c B., commanding 4th Panjab Infantry, Captain Pollard, Field 
Engineer ; Surgeon II. B. Buckle, senior Surgeon, and upon whom devolved 
the* superintendence of medical arrangements and the General testified to 
the unwearied zeal with which Mai or Walker and his assistants. Lieutenants 
Basevi and Bramfield, of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, accomplished then 
task of constructing a map of the country. He also observed that the 
report on the flora of the country by Assistant Surgeon T. S. Stewart, 
would fill up a blank m the botanical chart of the Trans-Indus frontier 
The Panjab Government, when sending on the report of the operations, 
alluded to the services of Captain H C. Johnstone, Topographical Survey, 
who had been attached to the expedition 

General Chambeilam after stating that the Commissioner, Major Taylor, 
and the Deputy Commissioner, Captain Coxe, had as military officers from the 
first taken pait in everything, and cheei fully rendered every assistance m then 
-power, added he had to acknowledge how greatly the military opeiations 
weie assisted by the hearty co-operation of those officers jm. their capacities 
of Commissioner and Deputy Commissioner 

Notwithstanding the difficulty of obtaining mfoimation, Major Taylor's 
sketches and description of the country proved to be singularly accuiate, 
and no exertion was spared by him to afford eveiy assistance Indeed General 
Chamberlain said he would be ungrateful were he not to say that, had Majoi 
Reynell Taylor been an officer of the staff instead of the chief political officer 
m camp, he could not have afforded more assistance, or more freely placed his 
services at the Geneial's disposal. Of Captain H W H Coxe, he was bound 
to say that, without his excellent arrangements for keeping the troops m 
supplies, the force could not have separated itself, as it did, from all com- 
munication with the real, and the advance upon Kam Goram would not have 


been piacticable. 

It was stated by Major Taylor that the Nawabs Foujdai Khan Bahadur 

and Shah Newaz Khan of Tank, and the eldest son 
Commissioner’s Despatch ^ Nawab of Dera Ismail Khan, besides some other 


chiefs of border influence, accompanied the foice, and that all were desirous 
of exhibiting their loyalty, and that the Irregular Levies did the duty assigned 
to them cheerfully and well, and exhibited an excellent spirit 


* The number of camels that died, or had to be destroyed, can never be known 
n iwTipr Compensation for 151 attached to the levies and the supply 

Ccnnmi'ssionE* of Dera Ismail department was paid , but by some mistake bills for compensation 
Khan. for those died or killed, attached to regiments, were not sent in 

Letter from Colonel R Taylor Colonel R Taylor, the Commissioner, stated that although it should 
never be allowed ns a precedent in regard to camels employed in the plains, it would be only just, 
considering the fatiguing nature of the marches, the scantiness of forage, and the short time 
ioi feeding, and politic considering how much depends on carriage, -that tho owners of camels, 
&c employed in hill expeditions should be compensated for casualties When carnage is pressed 
on such occasions, the owners feel the Government are taking their property to certnm rum 
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The CommiraioDCT in his despatch also alluded to the energy with which 
•uppliee were sent up from Tank by the Assistant Commissioners, Captain 
Ferns and Lien ten ant Ommanney, before the force advanced from Pallosm, 

In a despatch from the Secretary of 8tate for India, it was recorded that 
His Royal Highness the Held Marshal, Commandmg- 
c/’sSwot Indth jdiIJ m -chief, had agreed with the Secretary of State m 
highly appreciating the skill energy, and judgment 
displayed hy the Commander, and the disciplined oourage and devotion 
exhibited, by the troops, in carrying to a succesafol lwne operations of such 
peculiar difficulty That the service rendered to the State was of considerable 
political importance, and proved that under proper guidance a well organized 
force can penetrate the rugged mountains which form the northern frontier 
of India, and operate at will against the warlike tribes which inhabit them, 
without loes, ana independently of local supplier * 

It was further in tima ted that the name of Brigadier General N Chamber- 
lain a b , would bo (submitted to Her Majesty, m view to his nomination as 
a Knight Commander of the Order of the Bath That Captain C P Keyee's 
distinguished conduct at the Birara Pass would be rewarded by a E rerot 
' Majority, and that the condact of Captain Butt, E- a. on the same oocasion 
merited the favorable notice of Her Majesty’s Government. 

The oordial aid afforded by the political officers was considered by the 
Governor General in Council to bo deserving of the 
TWTUMlL 8cprOT0 highest commendation and the special thanks of His 
Excellency in Council were to bo oonveyed to Lieute 
nant-Colonel It. Taylor, o. B , the Commissioner, whose valuable services had 
boen prominently brought to noboe by the Brigadier General 
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SECTION VIII. 

Subsequent conduct of the Tribe. 

That tlic force should have had to return without coming* to a settlement 
F with the tribe, was to be regretted , but the enemy 

ppen ix • find k eeQ m0 st severely punished. Their losses were 

estimated as very heavy, and the amount of property destroyed (but destroyed 
only after every opportunity had been afforded them of acceding to the reason- 
able demands imposed), and when, notwithstanding their hostility and 
dissimulation, they were to the last almost solicited to spare the troops from 
having to cause such devastation had been great. And both the Commis- 
sioner and the General were very sanguine that the expedition would ultimately 
bring about a state of peace hitherto unknown on that blood-stained border 
As no arrangement, bowevei, had been come to, the tribe was put under 
blockade, and as they trade largely with the plains and live m a great measuie 
on the profits of their iron trade, their annual loss from exclusion was 
estimated at Its 20,000 yearly. 

More than a year passed away, but the Mabsuds would not submit Being 
able to draw supplies from the Afghan valleys of Khost and Dawar the 
Mahsuds were not pinched by famine, though they suffered by the exclusion 
of tlieir own and other commodities from British markets. During the 
whole of 1861 the Mahsuds lost no opportunity of making plundering raids 
into British territory In February 1862 they opened negotiations, but 
they came to nothing. Subsequently they agreed to the terms offered to them, 
and were a^ain admitted to trade in our territories The basis of the new 

engagement was, that each mam section of Alizais 
McGregor’s Gazetteer Balolzais, and Shaman Kliels, should be responsible for 
any outrages committed by members of their sections It was, moreover, ruled 
that 3 approved hostages should be lodged at Banu and 8 at Tank, receiving 
subsistence from Government. 

But the Mahsuds had hardly concluded this treaty before they broke it . 
several thefts were committed, and five grass-cutters of the 3id Panjab Cavalry 
were murdered by men of the Ahzai and Balolzai sections In consequence 
of this, all men of these sections found in our territory were seized and their 
property confiscated, and they were fined Rs 4,500, but the Shamun Kliels 
were allowed ingress as before Afterwards a deputation of the principal 
men of each sub-division waited on the Commissioner at Dera Ismail Khan to 
ratify the treaty previously made Colonel Taylor then advocated some of 
the Malikshahi sections and others being settled m the plains, and employ- 
ment m the Militia being given to the tribe , but although tried this project 
failed. 

Meanwhile they did not discontinue their raids one iota. In 1862 on 
the Dera Ismail Khan border there occurred 31 cases of cattle-liffemg, 4 
petty thefts, and 4 highway robberies, by which 133 camels, 90 head of 
cattle, and 332 sheep and goats, besides some cash and clothing, were stolen. 

In 1863 the Mahsuds m force attacked the Jata outpost, which was then 
not quite finished, and did some damage, and, besides this, 906 head of cattle 
were earned off, but 714 of these were re-captured, and 5 of the raiders 
were killed, 3 wounded, and 13 captured. 
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In 1864 tho Maheuds continued their depredations, especially in the 
Tank border They seldom gave an opportunity for reprisals, so that at 
length it was found necessary to exclude them from trading in the Bonn or 
Dura Ismail Khan Districts, 

Colonel Becherie (the Commissioner! instructions on this subject were 
issued m August 1863, from which dsto the Nana Khel and Sbingis, compris- 
ing the Jalal Khel Gujar Khel, Kokarais, Iialbat Khel, Abdul Rahman 
Khel and other mmor sub divisions, wore prohibited from entering British 
territory 

These tribes, especially the Jalal Khel, Kokarais, and Goga Khel, con 
tinned to plunder whenever they found on opportunity, tall at last, m April 
1854, they sought for peace by sending deputations to the foot of the hills to 
ask permission for a a nrga” to come in and make terms. 

The Nana Khel division having earned on their principal trade iwth 
Tank, their chtef men sought and obtained an interview through the Nawab, 
who forwarded them on to Dora Ismail Khan, where they made terms and 
promised to behave well in future. 

The Shmgi tribe would not, however, oome to terms either at Dem Ismail 
Khan or Banu a large r jirga” indeed, who came in to see the Deputy Com 
miseioner of Banu, requested that their clan might be forgiven and allowed 
on oo more to trade. Iney were hospitably entertained for some days, but 
wore told that they must make good all they had plundered amounting to 
Rs, 2,272 and must besides pay a fine of Re. 600 and give hostages for 
their good behaviour They promised to do this, and went off m order to 
gam the consent of the rest of the tribe, who however refused. 

Attempts were then made at reprisals in order to obtain some compensa- 
tion for our villages which had thus been robbed and Rs 1,369 were collect- 
ed in this manner 

At last, in August 1866, Mai or Graham, then Deputy Commissioner of 
the DeraJ email Khan District, despairing of doing anything with the tribo 
recommended that service m the frontier Militia should be given to 26 Maksud 
horsemen, and that land should be granted to them within the border 

The preliminaries to this arrangement progressed but slowly The 
Maksuds were not modest m their ideas "demanding nothing less than 100 
sowars for each section and lands from Dabra to Tator ’ and they wished to 
make the release of some prisoners caught marauding the first condition of 
their assent to the proposal Gradually however, they gave in, and all 
sections agreed in Febuary 1866 except part of the Shingis who held out for 
more horsemen. This persistent refusal of theirs to come to terms was regard 
ed by Major Graham as a very good proof that tc they would hereafter have 
to depend an this means of Bubaistenoe provided by Government as a substitute 
for plunder •' and that officer therefore determined to take the opportunity 
of vacancies occurring in the frontier Mihtia gradually to provide for a few 
more of them 

As soon as the terms were agreed to, the horsemen were enlisted, and m 
the cold weather of I860 07 about 20 famili es of Mahsuds settled on tbe laud 
brought about 60 acres of land under cultivation and reaped the produce — 
a mm of Rs. 2,000 out ofthe Government grant of Rs. 6,000 having been 
Qxpendod. The prisoner! were retained pending the result of these measure*. 

During the year from 18th February 1866 to 18th February 1807, the 
tribe was on the whole much better behaved, but towards the dose of the 
year some heavy oases of plunder of camel* with one or two of kidnapping 
Hindus occurred which swelled the amount of compensation due by the tribe 
to about Rs. 8 000 As usual, the Shingi and Nona Khel clans of the Bnlolxm 
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section weie the principal offenders, and as usual they weie unable to pay up 
the release of the prisoneis therefore (all Slnngis and Mam Khels), which was 
1 contingent on good behaviour, was held in abeyance pending compensation. 

But, m order to show his sciupulous observance of the terms of the treaty, 
Major Graham caused the pnsoners to be lemoved from the jail on the 18th 
February 1867 and to be placed m a serai under a guaid, with permission to 
see then friends freely, to resume their own dress, and to receive presents of 
food • their fetters were also removed 

In the meantime a “jirgalr” of the tnbe was summoned mto Tank for the 
settlement of accounts previous to the release of the prisoners, and when 
matters looked sufficiently promising to wairant such a step, the pnsoneis 
were conveyed, still under a guaid, to Tank. 

It soon, however, became apparent that no settlement of such heavy 
accounts could be hoped for (a quit settlement, mdeed, of Es 2,000 was 
offered and rejected), and when their inability to 'pay became cleai. Major 
Graham determined to withdraw the pnsoners from Tank to the jail as befoie, 
which was earned out without any accident or outbreak of any kmd. 

In so acting Major Graham felt that it was necessary, if he hoped for 
success, to deal stnctly as well as justly with the tribe ; at the same time he 
well knew that the retention of the prisoners was m reality his only tangible 
secunty for the future 

He now summoned a special “ju gab” of the tnbe from Tank, and, receiv- 
ing the repiesentatives of the three mam sections separately, explained to the 
Alizai and Shaman Khel sections that, according to our old standing treaty 
with them, each section would be dealt with separately , that they had only 
a small amount of compensation to make good, and had no prisoners to be 
released , and that they should act up to then agreement with Government, 
squaie their own accounts, remain on good terms with Government, and leave 
the Balolzais to settle their own affairs To this the delegates unhesitatingly 1 
agreed, and they were then dismissed. 

Major Graham then received the other clans of the Balolzai section 
(through their representatives) and suggested the same course to them, when 
they also agreed 

Lastly, the Shragi and Nana Khel delegates presented themselves, and to 
them it was announced that their pnsoners would be retained pending compen- 
sation for plunder during the yeai. The release of the prisoners was piomised 
after another year on the same terms as before, % e , on the tribe regaining 
from plunder during the year, or paying compensation for such plunder, &c , 
as might be committed, m which case their liabilities for the past year would 
be remitted as before. 

At the same time they were given fully to understand that if they were 
determined to give trouble, their quota of horsemen (eight) would be discharged, 
that they would be ejected from their lands, and excluded from British territory 
and fiom any further favors which might be extended to the rest of the tribes 

This occurred during April, and the delegates agreed to refer the matter 
to a conference of the whole tnbe at their capital of Kam Goram, the result of 
which was that the Alizai and Shaman Khel sections elected to leraain on 
good teims with the Government, 'while the whole of the Balolzais elected for 
mischief 

Amongst the murders committed by the Mabsuds in 1866, that of the 
agent of the Nawab of Tank was conspicuous. This act was committed by 22 
Vaziris, who came mto the Gumal Valley by the pass opposite the post of 
Murtaza 

In 1867 there were 2 murders, 2 cases of wounding, and 40 of cattle lifting. 

z 1 
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In 1808 tboro wore B cases of m nnler, 5 of wounding, nnd 64 of entile- 
bfting tlio most prominent of the ranis being that on the 26th February, 
when a party of Haibnt Kbols variously estimated at from 20 to 00, made a 
dash into the plums near tho Gimi Pass, and falling on a party of Battama 
earned off 10 bullocks They were pursued by a guard of the 1st Pnnjab 
Cavalry, who rescued tho bullocks ana wounded one of tbe marauders. 

Agiun in April a body of Shmgis attacked tho village of Dabra, some miles 
within our boundary Taking advantage of a dork and stormy night thoy 
succeeded in reaching the gateway of tho village without being observed, ithori 
thoy killed 1 man and wounded 8 others 

The state of this frontier was deemed so unsatisfactory that General 
"Wilde in this year solected sites for new poets, near tho Ginn and Znm Paines, 
the hotter to stop theso raids. 

In 1809 there wore 5 cases of murder, IB of wounding, nnd 48 of ca<Hlo- 

lifting 

In one of thpeo, on tho 10th March 1869, the Nawab'e agont at the Gumal 
Than nob was cut up nt midnight m the court-yard of his thannah by a party 
of Nona Khels 8 ha man Khcls, and dhingia, who had succeeded in breaking 
through tho wall and concealing themselves within tho enclosure, notwith 
standing tho presence of two sentnes. After this occurrence the - thannah 
officials nnd villngoni were so paralyiod by fear that they gave no alarm to the 
Jain post till the morning nnd the Vatins escaped } 

The second outrage occurred on the 11th April 1869, between 9 and 
10 p it. A body of hillmen, B0 in number, surrounded the village of 
Fateh Nanpju Four men, who were in the ' chouk/” apparently on watch, 
though unarmed on hearing the hill men nmve ran to their houses to obtain 
arms on alarm wen given, and intimation was immediately oonveyed to the 
neighbouring outpost of Kot Neaaran, and also to several Povindah and 
Battam encampments that were near with a view to pursuit. Meanwhile 
the aawulanta bavmg despatched a woman of the village and wounded 6 
men (ono of whom lost an arm or hand), and earned off property estimated at 
Its. 400, retired to their hills with impunity before any of the pursuing parties 
oould overtake them 

The Ginn poet was begun in 1889 at a site 3 miles from the pass but 
was abandoned on account of the failure to reach water, and the site was 
ohanged to the month of the pari, and in 1870 this post was completed nnd 
that of Kot Kirghi begun. 

On this the Maksuds signalised their di ■pleasure by making a trea cher ous, 
nnd unfortunately a successful, attack on the 18th April 1870 on a guard of 
five bayonets of the 1st Sikh Infantry proceeding to Tank from Kot Kirghi. 
These Tnen were jomed in the Zam Pass by a body of from 20 to 40 Shingi 
Mnhtuds who represented themselves as aervnnte of the Nawab of Tank and 
being allowed to mu with the guard suddenly disarmed and attacked them, 
killing 2 and wounding tho remainder It was afterward* ascertained that 
these men had come down for the express purposo of waylaying stragglers 
between Tank and Kot Kirghi, 

The raids on the Mahsud border for 1870 show 4 coses of murder, B of 
wounding and B8 of cattle-lifting 

On the 29th October 1870 Lieutenant Norman, 1st 8ikh Infantry, 
detriment, 2 od who had for some days been completing a survey of 
1‘mnjmli C*r»lr 7 l«t Sikh In thn Grrmnl Vnllny nn fJio T ank fmnhnr WOJ attacked 
frntrj tod B*tt*nl footmen. £>y a marauding party of somo 00 Vosms ia front 
of Guru when Lioutenant Norman after placing his escort m position* to 
meet au attack, and seeing that the Vozina Were determined to come on. 
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filed on them at long 1 range with a Hemy-Martmi nfle. The fouith shot 
knocked ovei the leader, when the lemamdei of the paity at once letned up 
the hill with his body 

Of Lieutenant Norman's conduct, Sn Heniy Duiand, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, recoided that while there might have been a little unnecessaiy assump- 
tion of lisk on Lieutenant Norman-’s part, still the way m which he extricated 
himself from the attempt of the Vazms was ci editable to him and to those who 
weie with him, and the mdiscietion that was committed by unn ecessanly ex- 
posing himself and his paity under circumstances that might have been avoided 
without any disgrace, was ledeemed by the steadiness displayed by himself 
and his paity when attacked 

On the night of the 21st January 1871, a paity of Vazms, piincipally 
Slnngis and Malikshahis, attacked the village of Shahzaman near Tatoi, 
butiveie beaten off with a loss of one killed and some wounded The villageis 
had 9 wounded The maraudeis not being followed till mornmg, escaped 
On the 31st Octobei 1871, 34 camels belongmg to Nasars weie earned 
off fiom between the Jata and Murtaza outposts by 8 Shmgis 

On the 1st January 1872, a party of Vazms earned off a bamah, but he 
was lescued by the Mulazai post 

On the 2nd Januaiy 1872, a party of 7 Shmgis weie found hid in 
a mill by 6 lesidents of Gumal and 3 Povmdahs, 6 escaped, but 1 was 
cut down neai Gumal 

On the 4th January 1872, a party plundered 8 camels from about 
Kolaehi 

On the lOtli Januaiy 1872, a paity of 7 men of the Kuimuch Khel and 
Nasrani Khel plundeied 10 camels, and wounded one of the heidsmen neai 
Chundah 

On the 19th January 1872, a party plundeied 3 camels from Ama Khel 
On the 7th February 1872, a party of Vazms plundeied 46 goats fiom 
the Battams Pursuit was made by the Militia without success, but on 
letuinmg they met a man driving 4 camels, who on their appioaeh made 
up the hill, but on then threatening to fire, threw down his swoid and gave 
himself up. These camels, it appeals, had been stolen two days befoie 

On the 8th February 1872, a paity earned off 5 bullocks from near 
Miutaza. 

On the 9th February 1872, information was sent by the Nawab of Tank 
that paities of the Malikshahis, Nana Khel, and Shmgis, were piepaiing 
foi thefts m British temtory 

On the 18th February 1872, a paity plundeied 30 camels on the 13th fiom 
near Pamala 

On the 5th Maich 1872, a party stole 4 cows from Maryi (Dora Ismail 
Khan), but they weie afterwards recovered and the tlneves captured 

On the 9th March 1872, 2 Mahsuds stole 3 bullocks from Jam Khel, 
Arsala-ki-km 

On the 9th Maich 1S72, a paity of Hasn Khels stole 2 camels fiom 
Tajon (Ban), the giaziei was beaten, but escaped 

On the 9th March 1872, shots weie heaid at the Jata outpost fiom the 
milage of Mahomed A duffadai and 6 sowars of the 5th Panjab Cavalry 
weie detached, and fouud that 2 cows had been stolen, they were follow ed up 
and lecovcred, the thieves getting away m the daikness 

On the 15tli Maich 1872, a party plundeied 110 head of cattle from 
Maujhi neai the Zonvam The caialiy of the post went in puisuit Captain 
Can of the 5th Paii)ab Cavalry went up the Sharam Pass to cut oil the 
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lino of the thievee, accompanied by Bcssaldar Iman Khan, 5th Panjab Cavalry 
who had gono to meet nun, and by Ressaldnr Sar Biland Khan with some 
Militia men, and wore joined by 100 men of the Gwaraxais of the village * 
The retreat of the robbers being thus cat off, cattlo were recovered in the 
Nn ■ nreilkh n Pas*. 

On the 15th March 1872, a party attached 0 men near Zarkam, who went 
into the hills to cut grow on hearing this the Zarkam post proceeded up 
the Shaikh Haider Pose and found 4 ballockB killed, and brought back the 
other two 

On tho 17th M arch 1872, a party plundered 10 camels, which were after 
wards recovered 

On the 26th March 1872, n party of 12 or 16 ‘Warms made a demon 
stratum in front of the Girm outpost on tho left of the pass, waving their 
swords and firing their matchlocks On tho cavalry of the outpost turning 
out, they retired. 

On the 26th March 1872, a party of robbers attacked 6 men and 16 
camels near Drabanj the men were out down (3 dead) The alarm was 
given to the different outpoets, but no traces of the thievee were discovered , 

2 camels, however wore afterwards recovered. 

On the 4th March 1872 the Nawab of Tank reported that certain mon 
of tho Vanns at Palloein were plotting to make a demonstration against the 
Zam poet as they had already done at Kirghi and Girm 

On the 1st April 1872, a party of 13 men earned off 40 head of cattlo 
up the Sunen Pass. 

Ou the End April 1872, a Battam brought news to the Muhmli post that 
he had oomo across a party of 9 Vanns of the Haihat Khel section m 
the Pragul Yid Pass on their way to make a raid, and that he had porguaded 
the leader to come down with him under the pretence of showing him cattle, 
and that he was hiding in some oom fields, the post accordingly turned 
out and captured the leader 

On tho End April 1872, a party stole 12 head of cattle while gronng m 
front of the Daman Pass, on finding themselves pursued they killed 10 of 
the 12 cowb earned off, rather than that they should be recovered. 

On the 7th Apnl 1872, a party of 3 thieves lurking near Jatta were 
fired at, when one was killed a Sningi KhfJ. 

On the 10th Apnl 1872 a Mahsud called Mnkarab stole s oomel from 
the Deputy Commissioner Two Mahsnda and one Sardi Khel stole a bollock 
from Taj on (Banu) , which was afterwards ransomed for Be 80 

On the 20th April 1872, the M nlmi post turned out and patrolled, as 
there was news that a body of Jalal Khel Vanns were down, but nothing 
oo old be seen of them It appears, h owev er, that they were pursued from 
Chun dab and one of their party kill ed 

On the 14th June 1872, a party of hiUmen kidnapped a girl the Gumal 
outpost turned out, but no traces could be found. 

On the 18th June 1872 a highway robbery was oommittod near Tank, 
and patrols from the Tank and Zam posts were sent ont without success. 

On the 1st August 1872, an attack was mode on the villagers of Kurola 
m the Gumal Valley 

On tho lit August 1872 a party of 8 men (2 ShingM and 1 Battani) 
plundered a herd of cattle near Girm. Information was given bv a Battam 
lad to the Girni post the thieves were pursued by a detachment of the 6th 
Paujnb Cavalry under Jemadar Abdula Khan cattle recovered (33 m number), 
and a man and a boy who had been herding them. 
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On the 7tli August 1872, 2 Vaznis attacked a man near the Tank Zam, 
whose cues attracted the attention of thepatiol, who went to his assistance, but 
the thieves escaped in the daikness 

On the 9th August 1872, 2 thieves attacked 2 men and 30 camels near 
Maidad Kkel whilst grazing' , one of the men went for assistance, and the 
other beat the thieves olf before assistance could arnve , one was slightly- 
wounded by a sword cut. 

On the 8th August 1872, a party attempted to carry off 2 Hindus near 
Kola chi, but they got away. 

On the 29th September 1872, news was biought to the Gimi post that 
* 74 head of catttle had been carried off from the village of Gara Fateh , on 
pursuit being made, the cattle were recoveied. 

On the 3rd October 1872, a party of Vaziris carried off a bullock from 
tlu> village of Ragza' near the Manjhi post, the robbers were pursued, but 
escaped , the bullock was recovered. 

On the 17th October 1S72, 2 thieves drove off 8 head of cattle from 
near the Zam post , on bemg pursued, the thieves left the cattle and escaped ; 
cattle recovered. 

On the 26th October 1872, a party of Vazins stripped 2 villagers of 
then’ clothes near Khut and attempted to carry off their 2 bullocks, but on 
being pursued, they left the cattle and escaped, the cattle were lecoveied 

On the 26tli October 1872, the Nawab of Tank warned the officers 
commanding the outposts and posts that news had been brought m by a 
spy that all small parties of Vazins were assembling foi border laids 

On the 28th October 1872, a bullock was taken away fiom the vicinity 
of a village near the Klmgi post by 2 thieves , the bullock was afterwards 
recovered on pursuit, the thieves escaped 

On the 31st October 1872, a party of Vazins attacked a village named 
Pnwahna, one mile from Shabaz, killed and wound 10 men. Pursuit was 
made, but without success. 

On the 18th Novembei 1872, a party of 18 Vaznis lifted 15 camels and 
4 Povmdaks fiom Bain Pass 

On the 20th Novembei 1872, a paity of 18 Vazins lobbed the Government 
mail near Ron. This bnugs the raids of this tube down to a sufficiently late date. 

The following is a tabulated statement of the border 
McGregor’s Gazetteer. offences committed m the Tank Valley from 1861 to 

' 1872 — 


Years 

Murder (sec- 
tion 302) m the 
Tank Valley 

Dacoity (seotions 
395 to 397) in 
tho Tank Valloy 

Robbery (see 
tion 392) in the 
Tank Valley 

House breaking 
(section 457) in 
tho Tank Valley 

Other petty 
offences in the 
Tank Valloy 

Total. 

1801 


16 

2 

0 

83 

100 

1802 


16 

2 

7 

49 

74 

1803 

1 

17 

13 

12 

61 

95 

1804 i 

1 

40 


15 

64 

127 

1805 

2 

22 


23 

68 

148 

1800 

1 

6 

gi 

18 

OS 


1807 

4 

9 


20 

77 

120 

1868 

1 

17 


35 

81 

141 

1809 

4 

16 


21 

81 

136 

1870 

2 

28 


16 

- 78 

138 

1871 

4 

30 


10 

60 

108 

1872 


22 

■SKBR 

. 9 

29 

78 

Total 

20 

236 

130 

196 

800 

1,382 


Grand total offences of all , 1,650 
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The following remarks hnvo been kindly famished to tho compiler by 
Major General K. Taylor, us showing the effects of tho expedition on the 
MnWd tnbe — 

“ Defeated men take to burglaries and petty thefts, and it may bo taken as 
n a sign of their spirit for more oanng attempts bang broken- Now it appears 
e from the above list that 20 murders and 230 dacoities occurred in the 12 years 
“ suhseqnent to tho expedition, giving an average of something over 21 heinous 
“ offences m each year, whereas the average in the previous five years had been 
“ something over 30 per annum The improvement effected in the matter 
“of murders has certainly been great, vis., — in 1801 none, in 1802 none, in 

* 1803 one and in 1804 one that ib two murders ra the four years subsequent to 
the expedition — a vast improvement on former times Moreover the above 

" statistics show that m the whole 12 years after their punishment the murders 
“ committed by tho Mahsuda in one year never exceeded four which is really not 
‘ much in such a locality and dealing with men habituated to this kind of 
“ petty warfare, for such it is, from their childhood. 

( The Mahan ds nro qt open war with the Povradahs in the hills, and they 
“see no reason why if theyget on opportunity, they should not carry on 

* the foud in our territory The Povradahs trusting in a great measure to 
“ our border arrangements, and with their numbers weakened by the body 
“of men who pass on with the merchandize to Calcutta and Bombay 
“ relax their vigilance over their herds of milch camels which are always 

* left to graze on the Do raj at plains, whilst the kafilas with the working 
r camels descend into Hindustan , and thus the Mahsuds get continual chan cos 

* of sweeping off herds m the course of the season, when in fight or resistance, 
“ or in order to save time and their booty, some of the custodians fall victims. 
“ It is all savage enough, and they are truly men of blood , bat there is a 
“difference between these acts and an attack on a defenceless village, or the 
“ murder of a miserable cow herd The Povradahs when they get their chance 
‘ pay them m their own com.” 

The reckless way ra which the villagers have been in the habit of grazing 

their flocks and herds, generally insufficiently often 

quite unguarded has tended much to the cattle-lifting 
by the hiflm cn. Moreover the Tank Volley is very exceptionally situated 
there is no organized police there the arrangements for the prevention 
and detection ot crime in tho valley being ra the hands of the Nawsh of Tank 
although to meet midw m force there are tho military and militia posts on the 
border line. 


APPENDIX A 1 


Tank Field Force, 1870 

Bngndier-Generni N Chamberlain, C.B., commanding 
Slqf 

Captain W Graydon, Staff Officer. 

Captain EL Plummer Deputy Amstont Quarter Master General 
Major Walker 
lieutenant Bason 
lieutenant Branffeld 


- Trigonometrical Surrey 
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Captain Johnstone, Topographical Survey 

Captain Pollarcl, Field Engineei 

Assistant Suigeon, J L Stewai t, on special duty 

Artilleiy 

No 2 Tanjah Light Field Batteiy, Captain Maister commanding 
No 3 Panjab Light Field Batteiy, Captain Hughes commanding 
Peshawai Mountain Tram, Captain DeBudd commanding 
Plazara Mountain Train, Captain Butt commanding, 

Engineei s • 

Sappers Lieutenant Biowne commanding 

Cavalry 

Guides, Lieutenant-Colonel Lumsden, c b , commanding 
3id Panjab Cavahy, Majoi L B Jones commanding 
Multan Cavalry, Lieutenant Campbell commanding 

Infantry 

Guides, Lieutenant-Colonel Lumsden commanding 

4th Sikhs, Lieutenant Jenkins commanding 

1st Panjab Infantry, Cap tarn Keyes commanding 

2nd Panjab Infantry, Lieutenant-Colonel Gieen, c B, commanding 

3id Panjab Infantry, Lieutenant Buxton commanding 

4th Panjab Infantry, Lieutenant-Colonel Wilde, c B , commanding 

6tli Panjab Infantry, Lieutenant Fishei commanding 

14th Panjab Infantry, Captain Ward commanding 

24th Panjab Infantry, Lieutenant Chal m ers commanding 

Hazara Gurkha Battalion, Major Kothney commanding 

6th Police Battalion, Lieutenant Oichaid commanding 

Political Office? s 

Major Reynell Tayloi, Commissioner } Deiajat 

Captain H Coxe, Deputy Commissioner, Dera Ismail Khan 
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APPENDIX B. 


Proclamation, to Umar Khan Khanzum, Achmddm Durant } and other Maliks 

of the Mahsud Tribe. 

Ever since tlie Daman has become the British boundary, the Mahsud Vazhas 
havo never ceased to harass the border and to commit injuries upon the persons 
and property of British subjects, and likewise upon merchants and travellers. 

Further, the evil intentions of the whole tnbe have lately been manifest by 
their assembling to the number of 5,000 or 6,000 men m the Tank Zam, and 
coming out of the hills for the purpose of plundering the town of Tank. 

How tins army of Vazins was met and defeated by a small band of Govern- 
ment* horsemen, and driven back in rapid flight to their hills, leaving their chief 
malik and 250 bodies on the plain, need not here be entered into , and had tins 
been the only aggiession committed by the Mahsuds, the punishment which they 
suffered might have been considered by Government to have been sufficiently 
seveie to obviate the necessity of furthei retaliation. 

But the Mahsuds have, as before mentioned, for years past committed deeds of 
violence, and tins last unprovoked attack, m which all sections of the tnbe joined, 
convinces the Government that its previous policy of leniency and forbearance 
is misundei stood, and that consequently there is no hope of its temtory being 
respected, or of future immunity from injury, until it shall have evinced to the 
tube that it has resources and ability to redress the wrongs done to its subjects 

Wherefoie the Viceroy and Governor General has desired that a force shall 
entei the Mahsud country, and there obtain redress for the past and security for 
the futuie. 

This proclamation then is to inform you that a force will enter youi mountains 
m a few days, and to explain to you the reason of its domg so and the objects with - 
which it comes 

If the tnbe will comply with the just demands of Government, force will not 
be employed against them , but if the Mahsuds refuse to make restoration for the 
past and to give s^cunty for the future, and appeal to arms, then they will be 
met by the Government troops m the full hope that if our cause be just, God will 
help us, and the bloodshed on both sides will be on the heads of the Mahsuds 
themselves 

Lastly, and with the object of avoiding bloodshed, if possible, the maliks of the 
tnbe will be permitted to attend the camp to have any points in this proclamation, 
which may not appear clear to them, explained in vivd voce communication, after 
which they will be permitted to letum unmolested. 


Neville Chamberlain, 

Brigadier- General 

Reynell G Taylor, 
Commissioner and Superintendent , 


a 2 


Return qf CatuaUue m tie attack on tie Camp ai Fallon* on tie fcfifct April 1800 
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General Catnaltj R einn qf ike Tank Field Force, I860 
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APPENDIX E 


Biltnnict tf Louct inflicted on Ho Alaksnd* 


Zam from Sbjnp to Kani Gonm 
„ Shabocr to Jan^i Kh aa Rot 
M BootojabjDcJodi ng Haitian and MdHeq 

„ Kani Goram 


Detail qf To 1 


BaJoIiai «. 
AKiai 

Shaman Kbel 


68,600 0 0 
W>00 0 0 
68,600 0 0 
a ^oo o o 


S3.600 0 0 
£0400 0 0 
11,000 0 0 


1,40,900 0 0 


Detail qf No 2. 


(<*). Ailed 

(«) Bhnnrnn Kbel 


Detail qf No, 8. 

AHnl 

BaWoi 

Bbannuk Kid — 


24>00 0 0 
8,700 0 0 


4000 0 0 
62,600 0 0 

2,000 0 0 


BfiOO 0 0 


Detail qf No 4. 


Fine 

Khuaaoel 

Shabxadah 


2/XX) 0 0 
000 0 0 
200 0 0 


Detail qf (o) 

Hdngi, 60 hooeea bornt — 

Bhmgi crop* eaten _ _ 

Detail of land* of Shmgi C Jonnmkae Koch 
on which thaw cropaJ Altrodawa 
grew _ i Nai 

Kort mgth m 
Cbumwam „ 
Goolommah n 
Mohaiwmni „ 
Ktnbawam m 

IWrflaftlaltantdKM 


Bhlngi hcraaea at J tin gab, 40 In number 
■aid to hare been excellent luraaea 
80 TJrrorteeu BMngl houaea » 

aSKaroi „ 

ixoron cropa eaten M „ 


SflOO 0 0 

ejooo o o 


1,600 0 0 


8,000 0 0 

6,000 0 0 

6,000 0 0 

600 0 0 


Carried orer _ 
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Estimates of Losses iuftctcd on the Mahsuds — (eonld ) 


Brought forward 
Detail qf (b) 

30 houses o£ the Shnbnbi Ivliol nt Zeriwnm 
Crops eaten nt Zcnwnm 

GO bhnhabi Khel houses ntid crops cnlon nt Don 
Qognh 

Crops destroyed 

30 Ali7M houses destroyed near Knm Goram 
Crops destroyed nt Knm Goram 
10 Yn?in houses , 

Crops destroyed ... •• 

Detail of (r) 

30 houses of the Shnmun ICliol Joorzce, Ac., at 

Bingeon nllnh . 

Cultnntion destroyed 

60 houses nnd one tower of Khudndnd Shnmun Khel 
near the Mnidnu encamping ground .. 

No 2 

Detail of (e?). 

12 houses of Pcrecdch Alizais m Buwnnn 
Crops destroyed »« . . 

Kot Jnngel Khan, Sulecnah Khel Alizru five houses, 
tower, and water-mill . . ... 

Crops, Jungch Khan . ... 

Detail of (c) 

30 houses in Sliahoor nnd Durgnlico and one mill 
Shnmun Khel crops destroyed at Rojal Khel 300") 
Hyden Klicl ... ••• .. 400 f 

Juram China .. . . .. 500 f 

Burniund ... ... • 1,000./ 

No 3 

Detail of {f) 

40 houses of the Shahnbi Khel from Dutoyeh to 
Mukeen 

Balolzai houses destroyed, tnz — 

400 Abdullee houses with five towers . 

Detail of ( h ) 

15 houses of the Shuman Khel burnt at Maidan ... 


No 4. 


Erne on Kam Goram 
Crops eaten 


Rs As P 


3,600 0 0 

1,000 0 0 

7,500 0 0 
400 0 0 
6,000 0 0 
500 0 0 
800 0 0 
400 0 0 


2,000 0 0 

1,000 0 0 

7,600 0 0 


300 0 0 
400 0 0 

1,000 0 O 

500 0 0 


1,500 o 0 

2,200 0 0 


4*000 0 0 


62,600 0 0 


2,000 0 0 

800 0 0 


Rs As P 
32,600 0 0 


20,100 0 0 


11,000 0 0 


2,200 0 0 


3,700 0 O 


4,000 0 0 


2,000 0 0 


2,800 0 0 


1,40,900 0 0 


CHAPTER XL 


SECTION I 
Dawar 

Is a valley of Afghanistan, lying to the west of the Barm District, watered 
_ by the Toohi River, whiob, under the name of the 

ne ° * Gumbelah, joins the Kuram in British territory c 

This oountry is bounded north by the Man sals and Khost, east and south 
by the Vanns and Korotia, and wort by the Jadrans, It has a length of 
about 50 miles and a breadth of about 15 miles It is surrounded by 
mountains, and being irrigated by the Tochi River, is very fertile and pro- 
daotiTo, being covered with flourishing villages extensive cultivation, and 
numerous groves of plane, shisbum, and mulberry There are about 150 
fortified villages in Da war, the three largest of which are said to bo Khati, 
Haidar Khel, and Ismail Khol. Ed ward es, however, gives the names of tho 
divisions or villages — Khadi Khel, So Khel, Haidar Khel, Ardak, Muberakxai, 
Tapan, Mi ran Shah, Durna Khel, Amxam, Malik. 

Tho Dawana are said oy Edwordes to be great blackguards, perhaps the 
most vicious and degraded tribe of the Afghan nation, and to resemble m 
character the Banuohifl, whose state 25 years ago is still existent among 
them , and the aooount of their revels given by Agha Abbas proves them to 
bo addicted to the most unnatural of crimes 

They are, however, said to bo peaoeful and industrious, not nomadio in 
their habits, but cultivating largely Most of the Banu trade is earned on 
by them The Dawans have — some of them — a peculiar custom of shaving 
one eyebrow one moustache, and half the beard and applying antimony with 
the finger above and below the eye, so as perfectly to disfigure their faces. 
The reason of this custom is not known 

Da war formerly belonged to the Duram Empire, and it was, together with 
other outlying tracts, formerly ceded to Ranjit Sing by the tripartite treaty 
of 1888 but afterwards, in 1847, the British relinquished all claim to it on 
behalf of the Sikhs 

When Sir Herbert Edwardee first went to Banu, the Dawans were m 
great alarm, lest theirs should be the next valley absorbed , and, consequently, 
they were prominent in all the numerous efforts made by the hill tube* to 
effect a sufficient gathering to oome down and assist the Banuohis to drive 
the Sikhs out of their country Gradually however, their fear subsided, when 
they found that there was no intention of advancing, and also that the 
advent in Banu of British officers had been anything but a misfortune to 
the Banuohis 

Dawar, though nominally subject to the Kabul authorities, is practically 
independent for it is so remote ana hedged m by so many independent tribes 
as to render it almost maooessible to Duram collectors, who consequently 
never attempt to visit it. The people of Dawar have more than once 
expressed a wish to come under British jurisdiction, but their oiler has never 
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been entertained Dining' tlie treat}' negotiations of 1855, the Amir's Envoy 
urged that the valley once foimed an integral pa it of the Duram Empire, 
* and that it was now wished to take it, piovided the British Government did 
not claim any title , the Government leplied that the Butish did not desire 
to asseit any claim, nor to lnterfcic with the Amir if he chose to le-annex it 
to his kingdom. 

The Deputy Goveinor of Kuram, who accompanied General Chambeilam's 
force in the Kabal Khel Vazm campaign, was extremely anxious that the 
General should follow the Vaziris into Dawar, in older that he might take 
advantage o£ the opportunity to collect arreais of revenue he held to 
be due 

The Dawaris are unfortunate m being surrounded by the Yaznis These, 
on then leturn fiom the plains at the commencement of the hot weather, 
generally plunder the Daw ar villages and crops which lie near then line of 
march The result will probably be, that the Vaziris will occupy then country, 
and, indeed, the}' have openlj' stated their intention of doing so, and have 
invited the aid oi the Duram Chiefs. 

Major Munro, Officiating Commissioner and Superintendent of the- 

Report bj Mnjor U„nro ^ ““ {oU ° mn S <>£ 

The ancient history of Dawai is somewhat obscure The people are- 
believed tD have migrated from the westward some 500 years ago-, at the 
same time that Banu and other parts of this country became the permanent 
residence of detached parties from the great wandering hordes of Khoiassan. 
Daw ar was included in the Mogul Empue of Hindustan during the reign of 
Aurungzebe, whose son, Baliadui Shah, is said to have visited the valley hnd 
imposed a revenue of Rs 12,000 per annum upon it In the course of the 
waning fortunes of the house of Timur, Banu and Dawar fell away early, and 
weie for some time subject to the Duram yoke, being subjected to 'periodical 
visits, mainly with a view to extort revenue, by the Lieutenants of the 
Sadozai kings of Kabul. 

The character of the people of Dawai does not stand high among Afghans, 
either for prowess or any of the other better quahties which distinguish the 
Pathan race They are uh warlike — opium and bhang eaters — fond of pleasure — 
of very indolent and filthy habits — thoroughly priest-ndden anel fanatical. 
It is to be hoped that some have redeeming qualities, but the general estimate 
of the Dawai is even by then own countrymen and neighbours is decidedly 
low. They are chiefly occupied in cultivating the Soil , they possess few cattle, 
and their leluctance to leave their own country is proverbial. Their peregrina- 
tions are confined to Banu and Khost, which are the limits of an outer 
world to them Their mosques are infested by Mahomedan students of 
fanatical tendencies, “ Talib-ilms,” who flock thither from all the neighbouring 

} n p Sj food being easily obtainable, and prices cheap It is notorious that to 

the dictation of these men and of the pnests are the Dawaris indebted for 
any exhibition of martial spirit which they may have ever shown, the offspring 
of a dark unquestioning fanaticism, rather than of patriotic feeling 

Ao-ha Abbas of Shiraz, who had been deputed m 1837 from Multan by 
Lieutenant (aftei wards Sir Alexander) Burnes to explore some of the neigh- 
bouring countries, and to collect information of a commercial nature, visited 
Dawar, rind notes m his journal of that tour that the valley is “ embosomed 
in lulls, and the cultivation is earned on by runn i ng streams,” of the forts, of 
' which he says there were 100 to 150 small and great m the valley, Thatti 
Tappi), Ismail Khel and Haidai Khel were the laigest. He estimates the 
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CHAPTER XL 


SECTION I 
Da war 

Is a valley of Afghanistan, lying to the weet of the Banu District, watered 

by the Tochi River, which, under the name of the 

MoGnagor’i Gucttwr. Gumbelah, joins the Kuram in British temtory c 

This country is bonndod north by the Man sals and Khost, east and sooth 
by the Vanns and Karotis, and west by the Jadrans It has a length of 
about 60 miles and a breadth of about 16 miles. It is surrounded by 
mountains, and being irrigated by the Tochi River, is very fertile and pro- 
ductive, being covered with flourishing village*, extensive cultivation, and 
numerous groves of plane, shishum, and mulberry There are about 160 
fortified Tillages m Dnwar, the three largest of which are said to bo Khati, 
Haidar Khel, and Ismail Khel. Ed ward os however, gives the namoe of the 
divisions or village*, — Khadi Khel, So Khel, Haidar Khel, Ardak, Mubarmkzai, 
Tapan, Miran Shah, Darpa Khel, Amzani, Malik. 

The Dawana are wud by Edwardoe to be great blackguards perhaps the 
moat vicious and dogrudod tribe of the Afghan nation, and to resemble m 
character the Banuohifl, whoso state 26 years ago is still existent among 
them and the aocount of their revels given by Agha Abbas proves them to 
be addicted to the most unnatural of crimes. 

They are, however, said to bo peaceful and industrious, not nomadio m 
their habit*, but cultivating largely Most of the Banu trade is earned on 
by them. The Dawana have — some of them — a peculiar custom of shaving 
one eyebrow, one moustache, and half the beard and applying antimony with 
the finger above and below the eye, so as perfectly to disfigure their face*. 
The reason of this custom is not known 

Da war formerly belonged to the Dnn.ni Empire, and it was, together with 
other outlying tracts, formerly ceded to Ranjit Sing by the tripartite treaty 
of 1888 but afterwards, in 1847, the British relinquished all claim to it on 
behalf of the Sikhs. 

When Sir Herbert Ed ward os first went to Banu, the Da wans were m 
great alarm, lest theirs should be the next valley absorbed , and, consequently, 
they were prominent m all the numerous efforts made by the hill tube* to 
effect a sufficient gathering to oome down and assist the Banuchis to dnve 
the Sikhs out of their ooonfay Gradually however, their fear subsided, when 
they found that there was no intention of advancing , and also that the 
advent in Banu of British officers bad been anything but a misfortune to 
the Banuchis. 

Da war, though nominally sntnect to the Kabul authorities, a practically 
independent for it is 00 remote and hedged in by so many independent tribes 
as to render it almost inaccessible to Duram ooUectoiB, who consequently 
never attempt to visit lL Tho people of Da war have more than once 
expressed a wish to come under British jurisdiction but their offer has never 
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been enlcitnincd. Dtiimg the itcafj’' negotiations of 1S55, the Amu's Envoy 
urged that the valley once foimed an integral pnit of the Dui am. Empire, 
and that it nas now wished to take it, piovided the British Government did 
not chum any title , the Govemment replied that the Bntish did not desne 
to a^eit any claim, nor to luteifcie with the Amir if he chose to re-annex it 
to hie kingdom 

The Deputy Govcrnoi of Kmam, who aeconipnmcd Geneial Chambeilain's 
foicc in the XCabal Klicl Vnziri campaign, was evtremely anxious that the 
General should follow the Vaziris into Dawar, m ordei that he might take 
advantage of the opportunity to collect arreais of revenue he held to 
be due 

The Dawans are unfortunate m being surrounded by the Vazms These, 
on their return from the plains at the commencement of the hot weather, 
gcHeially plunder the Dawar villages and crops which lie near then line of 
march. The lesult will probably be, that the V.izins will occupy their countiy,. 
and, indeed, they have openly stated their intention of doing so, and have 
invited the aid ol the Durani Chiefs 

Major Munro, Officiating Commissioner and Superintendent of the 

Report by Mnjor Munro £ ela J at S 1Tes tbe Mowing account of 

Dawar * — 

The ancient history of Dawai is somewhat obscure The people are 
believed to have migrated from the westward some 500 years ago, at the 
same time that Bann and other parts of this country became the permanent 
residence of detached parties from the great wandering hordes of Khoiassan. 
Dawai was included in the Mogul Empne of Hindustan during the reign of 
Aurungzebe, whose son, Baliadui Shah, is said to have visited the valley And 
imposed a revenue of Rs 12,000 per annum upon it In the course of the 
waning fortunes of the house of Timur, Bauu and Dawar fell away early, and 
were for some time subject to the Duram yoke, being subjected to periodical- 
visits, mainly with a view to extort revenue, by tbe Lieutenants of the- 
Sadozai kings of Kabul. 

The character of the people of Dawai does not stand high among Afghans,, 
either for prowess or any of the other better qualities which distinguish the 
Pathan race. They are uriwailike — opium and bhang eaters — fond of pleasure- — 
of very indolent and filthy habits— thoroughly priest-ridden and fanatical. 
It is to he hoped that some have redeeming qualities, but the general estimate 
of the Dawans even by then own countrymen and neighbours is decidedly 
low. They are chiefly occupied in cultivating the soil , they possess few cattle, 
and their leluctance to leave their own countiy is proverbial. Then* peregrina- 
tions are confined to Banu and Khost, which are the limits of an outer 
world to them Their mosques are infested by Maliomedan students of 
fanatical tendencies, “ Talib-ilms,” who flock thither from all the neighbouring 
bills, — food being easily obtainable, and prices cheap It is notorious that to- 
the dictation of these men and of the pnests are the Dawans indebted for 
any exhibition of martial spirit which they may have evei shown, the offspring , 
of a daik unquestioning fanaticism, rather than of patnotic feeling 

Agha Abbas of Shiraz, who had been deputed m 1837 from Multan by 
Lieutenant (affcei wards Sir Alexander) Burnes to explore some of the neigh- 
bouring countnes, and to collect information of a commercial nature, visited 
Dawai, and notes m lus journal of that tour that the valley is “embosomed 
m lulls, and the cultivation is earned on by running streams,” of the forts, of 
which he says there were 100 to 150 small and great m the valley, Thatti 
Tappi), Ismail Khel and Haidai Khel were the laigest. He estimates the 
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fighting men of all three at 0,000, and sa yu those of Haidar Khel amount 
to £,000 This account tallies exactly m regard to the last-named village, 
with our present information as to the strength of the Lower Dawons In 
every field in the volley there was a tower built for its defence. The 13 a wans 
were then very much divided amongst themselves, friends with the men 
of Khcmt and Banu, and at enmity with the Vanns. This latter enmity 
appears to have been ohronio until the Mahomed Khel sought shelter and 
aia from them Da war was then, as now, perfectly independent. Their 
deference to Syods and "holy” men was excessive. {Vide Journal, Asiatic 
Society, No 180 of 1843 ) 
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SECTION II. 

Expedition into tlie Dawar Valley, February 1872. 

When the Mahomed Khel Vazins fled from Banu before committing the 

outrage of the 13th June 1 870 (see Section V, 
opor y njor a unro Chapter X), the whole tribe were received in Dawar. 

They assembled on the Lowci Dawar plain at a place a little noith of the 
Ilaipi village, and there resolved m council to carry on hostilities with the 
Government. The plan of attack at the Kuram outpost was lieie concocted 
nn£ matui ed. People from the Dawar villages of Musa Khel and Haidar 
Kliel accompanied and aided the Mahomed Khel on this occasion. 

And the Mahomed Khel afterwards returned to Dawar and obtained 
shelter, being distributed over the different villages, and treated rather as 
relatives m distress than as members of a separate and hitherto inimical tribe 
in rebellion against their Government Lands were given them to till, and 
it was entirely owing to this material aid and succour granted by the Dawans 
that the Mahomed Khel were so long able to hold out against the Govern- 
ment The Kazi Khel section of the Mahomed Khel, under its head Malik 
Golabdin, distinguished itself most during the period of revolt m marauding 
excursions, and resided m the Dawar village of Haidar Khel , from whence 
they used to emerge to carry fire and sword along the British border, and 
on one occasion they carried off a herd of 34 camels fiom the Banu Thall, 
which were taken to and kept at Haidar Khel until otherwise disposed of by 
the robbers Mir Khan, the principal Malik of Haidar Khel, was most 
conspicuous in affording the Mahomed Khels aid and countenance m every 
way, and Dawans frequently accompanied the Mahomed Khels in their raids 
After the surrender of the Mahomed Khel m September 1871 at 
Banu, it became necessary to deal with such of the neighbouring tribes as 
had specially signalized themselves m aiding and abetting the Mahomed 
Khel during their fifteen months’ revolt First, the Umarzais were called 
to account, and paid the, fine imposed After them, the Bizteen Khel 
Vaziris satisfied the demands of Government, and paid a fine Thn-dly, 
the Sadun Khel (Sperkai) Vaziris, who, from a nearer tribal connection and 
common origin with the Mahomed Khel, had more systematically and 
continuously aided their biethren m zebelhon, were dealt with, and even they, 
from whom greater resistance might have been expected, succumbed to the 
requnements of authonty, and became amenable to all our demands, setting 
file themselves to the village of Gumutti, which they possessed in independent 
territory, m proof of then contution, and as a palpable mark to all the 
neighbouring tribes of the punishment to which they had been subjected. 

Dawar alone remained to be dealt with, and their jirgahs were invited to 
Banu foi the purpose of arranging the terms of reparation demanded for the 
aid they had so continuously and openly afforded to our rebellious subjects 
withm a few miles of the scene of the first great outrage But a deputation 
sent to the Dawans met with a most insulting leception They were abused 
and expelled the village, and were pelted with stones and clods of earth 

Aftei this, the ju gabs were with considerable difficulty induced to come 
to Banu to negotiate In the intei val a written communication of a most 
insulting natuie had been addiessed to the Deputy Commissioner and his 
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assistant by tbe leading men of Dawar The men of Upper Dawar, or 
PangTwal however, pm a a fine of Rs 1,6 00, and wero dismissed to thoir 
homes an they had modo reparation for tho past and os their conduct of late 
hod boon nabs factory, they wero told that they were to have free access, os 
before to British territory for oil lawful purposes. 

The secret of the men of Upper Damir having been riiore tractable than 
Report by Ciptmin John those of the lower portion of tho valley, lias in tho 
lione, Oepaty Commlmiocer fact, that they axe afraid of tho Vann* who reside in 
B * aa * their neighbourhood, and know that at a very slight 

matigatioti from us, they would suffer considerable losses, if they were not 
completely driven from their lands by the Vanns, which the Vanns so much 
oervet , and the influence of the Vann M aliks had been brought to bear upon 
them from the beginning 

Tbe Haidar Khel and So Kiel jirgnha, aftor promising on 22nd Jauusiy 

. 1T to pay tbe fino fixed, deolmed to do so the next day, 

Import b, 11.** Mmo. ^ ^ refnad) they were 

allowed to depart. Some of them, after their return to their homee, pro- 
fessed a readiness to pay their share of the fine, but the majority declared their 
intention to hold out. 

Tho clemency shewn by the Government tp the Mahomed Khel or 
perhaps the very completeness of the results attained 
Ternment ^ without the movement of troops or the display of 

any force, wore misinterpreted by the people of the 
Dawar Valley but it would have been unjust to have punished any of the 
abettors of the Mahomed Khel if the constant hostility of the Dawar people 
had been allowed to eseapo punishment. Tho Lieutenant-Governor therefore 
considered it would probably be neoessary for a force to enter the Dawar Valley 
and demand compliance with the orders of Government, though no military 
movement was to be made until all other meana of ob taining a peaceful solution 
of the question had failed and if it became necessary for a force to be 


employed, tbe operations were on no account to extend over twenty four hours 

Brigadier General C P Keyes oj , had proceeded to Edwardeeabad, 
r . the 1st Sikh Infantry and 2nd Punjab Cavalry 

■ u **T* tch - kjul arrived there in course of relief, and a final attempt 
to bnng the Dswans to terms was now made. 

To encourage those who professed themselves willing to pay the fine and 

... .. to test the temper of the reonsant party those of the 

M^Monro’.De^tch. Haidar Khel and the So Khel who were m opposi 
tron were addressed by punvanah by the Commissioner and invited to come m 
and communicate personally jvith him They were told their reply was quickly 
required hut, although two days gave ample tune for a reply, frur days were 
accorded. 

On this invitation only a few of the Haidar Khel came in, the principal 
portion of that section ana the So Kb els remaining behind, who sent a verbal 
message in reply to the effect that they were not disposed to oome m, 
unless certain conditions cb to the release of prisoners, &o,, were first complied 
with and that they required time 

Further delay was now not only undignified, but both m the opinion 
of the Commissioner and Brigadier -General Keyes such delay might prove fatal 
to the accomplishment without cost of the object in view within the time 
allowed for tho operations and with the force then at Bdwardesabad 
Circumstance* might so change that within a few days it might become 
imprudent in n military point of view, to enter tho hills with that forco alone. 
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It. was Icnovm ihal the Dnwans had sent messages into Khost and the 
neighbotuing lulls foi aid, and that certain priests and syads had been instiga- 
ting them to lesisl There were, too, i amours that the Ahmadzai Vaziris 
began to think that if they had shewn a bolder iiotit and had offeied more 
losndance, they might have escaped more easily m the settlement that had 
been made with those implicated with the Mahomed Khels Delay therefoie 
would have been tantamount to an abandonment of the original scheme, which 
was dill deemed feasible and best, and on the evening of the 5th Eebruaiy 
the Comnnssionei {immediately after the leply of the Dawans had been 
lecened) called on the Brigadier-General to move a portion of the troops 
at Edwardesnbnd, to the mouth of the Tochi Pass, to carry out the instruc- 
tions of Government 

The Executive Engineer wais to arrange for 2 mule loads of blasting 

powder, and 50 coolies to repair the load if necessaiy 
Cooked food was to be taken by the troops, and 
ariangements were to he made that the gicat-eoats of the men should be sent 
out to them if the force did not letnrn to the camp that night 

On the morning of the Gth the troops (see Appendix A) moved into camp 
Tochi Horn Edwardcsnbad, distant about G miles 

The day previous to the march of the troops it was ai ranged that Haiat 

Khan, Extra Assistant Commissionei, should' proceed 
with a thousand Vaziris and seize the pass , hut the 
numbers collected for this purpose were not as many 
as had been anticipated The plan had been consented to, as Haiat Khan w T as 
not only confident of his ability to cany it out, hut because of the declared 
desire of the Vaziris to show their readiness to do good seivice, and above all 
to spare no effort to efTect the proposed object peacefully and wnthout coming 
into actual collision with the inhabitants of Dawai 

On the night of the 5th February, Haiat Khan proceeded with a few 
armed Umarzai and Ahmadzai Vaziris, and a small intermixture of Banuchi 
Levies, to a place called Tangi, the narrowest part of the pass, which he 
occupied without opposition at daybreak on the Gth, as well as a small lidge 
beyond, called the Shihlu Kotal, which the load ciosses 

On reaching the camp at Tochi, the Bngadier, accompanied by the Com- 
missioner, Colonel Kennedy, Captain Sim, and Captain Mackenzie, pioceeded 
to reconnoitre the pass 

The road for the fiist few miles led along the left hank of the Tochi west- 

„ , _ , , ward, and taking then a more noitherly couise, fol- 

Miyor Monro s Despatch , owed tbe chann |i o£ tle stieam to t]l J e TangI and 

thence to the Kotal, over which the road passed at a height of 190 feet fiom 
the bed of the stream. 

After the party had pioceeded about 4 miles, reports were received 
from Haiat Khan that the enemy had approached to withm 800 yards; 
that he had only 400 men, out of the 1,000 which had been calculated 
on , that of these only 100 had matchlocks, and that he lequned' the 
assistance of a regiment As it would have been quite dark long before 
a regiment could leach him, such support was utteily out of the question, and 
the Geneial determined to push on and see matters for himself It was 
about 4 pm when the paity reached the Kotal, and its occupants were found 
m a gieat state of excitement There was a little firing chiefly from the 
Vaziri side, but it was manifest the men who held the Kotal had no intention 
of holding the place against opposition, they had, indeed, all eady began to 
retire. 
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Tho attacking forco did not exceed 160 men, led by a So Khcl Malik 
named Hueem, who wns acting independently of tho jirgahs of the volley, 
and it hod approached within 200 yards in open ground of the Vanns, 
Captain Sim very spiritedly volunteered to remain tho night with the Vanns 
to give them confidence, hut the Brigadier could not consent to on officer 
being left in such a position, aa there was no necesmty for leading a forlorn 
hope 

The Varans were assured that supports would be sent up as soon as possible, 
the Brigadier warned Hamt Khan that he oould not allow these supports to lorn 
hi pi m the dark, and that therefore he need not expect them until the morning, 
on they oould not be moved in tho night. But it was obvious that tho 
defence was a sham, and that tho Vtzins had no intention of making a stand. 
It was now neoesaary for the party to hasten back to camp , but before the 
General and Commissioner had retired many yards, the Vasins abandoned tlynr 
position and fled down the pass. Two of the runaways were slightly wounded, 
and the body of a Bonnchi, with his throat out, was found some way down 
tho pass the next morning, but he was believed to have been murdered by 
Mahsud robbers. 


This conduct of the Vanns made a peaceful settlement more difficult, and 
it became a question whether it would not now bo advisable to make a forced 
march by tbe longer and more open route through the Khissor Pass, in order to 
avoid loes of life, should tho pas* which had been abandoned by the Vanns 
be occupied by the Dawn ns After due consideration this plan was given up on 

acoouut of the length of the route and of the difficulty of finding any one 
sufficiently acquainted with the road to lead the oolumn in certainty on a dark 
night There was also the probability that the V arm kims, of which there were 
several m the pass would take alarm at the approach of the troop* , on tho 
other hand, the road and its difficulties by the shorter route were fully known 
and as the effect of forcing our way into the valley by this route would be so 
much greater and more lasting liter what had occurred, it was resolved to carry 
out the bolder oourse 


At 4 a Jtf on the 7th the camp was left standing under the charge of 
Captain Bertie, 1st Panjab Cavalry, with 160 sabres of that Regiment, and 
the outlying picqueta of the infantry corps confuting of 40 rifles each, while 
the rest of the troops marched on the Dawar Valley 

Tbe troops reached the Kotal at 9 a. it. without opposition, and were 
detained three hour* m making the road and passing the guns over it. 

It was sold that the men of Dawar knowing that the camp was at Tochi, 
and that no movement had been made to support the Vann* imagined that 
we would not attempt any further demonstration without endeavouring to 
negotiate, and consequently instead of securing the pass, they had returned to 
their homes to nisemble their people and hold counsel. 

The howitzers and ammunition waggons having been got over the Kotal 
. . about noon, the Brigadier General advanced with the 

BepQrt cavalry towards the valley still following the channel 
of the Tochi, As the troop* ascended the plateau at the entranoe to. the 
tt. . . r*_ valley (covered by skirmishers, with a troop of 

j.tch. cavalry on each flank the remainder of tho cavalry 

being in support of the gun*) they were met by two 
Bo Khel Maliks, wbo expreseed a willingness on the part of tho people of 
Dawar to agree to any terms which might bo proposed. They were then informed 
by tho Commissioner that the fines formerly mentioned would bo levied with 
an additional Be. 1,000 upon tho So Khol, and Bb. 600 additional upon the 
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Haidar Kliel, as a maik of our further displeasure at their conduct. Blood- 
money at the usual rate would he demanded for the Banuchi found dead m 
then pass that day ; and two watch-towers m each of the four villages would be 
burnt for the previous day's misconduct of the So Khel Malik, as well as for 
the lecusancy of the leading men of Lower Dawai, which had necessitated the 
maich of a British force into the valley. 

The Maliks acquiesced m these demands, but they begged for time. 
However, the afternoon was advancing, and if the force was to return to 
camp that night, no time was to be lost A second time did the Maliks 
come up full of promises, but with nothing tangible, and begging for more 
delay ; so the guns and infantry were advanced towards the principal Haidar • 
Khel village, with the double intent of expediting compliance with the terms 
and of witnessing the destruction of the toweis. 

" Aimed men from all paits of the valley were drawn up m front of the 
village, and behind a net-work of deep water cuts, apparently unconcerned at 
the appioach of the troops. The artillery had been brought into action at 
about 600 yards from the village, and when the infantry skirmishers had 
got within 200 yards of the Dawans, a shot was fired by a Dawan apparently 
as a signal, which was followed by a volley from the rest of the enemy, who at 
once took shelter behind the walls and m the ditches. 

( At this time so little suspicion of faithlessness had been entertained, that the 
skirmishers had got within matchlock range of the opposmg line, the 1st 
Sikh Infantry and wing of the 4th Sikh Infantry were then immediately 
oideied to advance, and as soon as the front of the guns had been cleared by 
our own skirmishers, artillery fire was opened on the village the village was 
then taken by the 1st Sikhs, whilst the cavaliy were moved to the right ' 
of the village to cut off any attempt at escape. 

The ground, however, was so intersected by deep and wide water-courses, 
and So swampy, that it was impossible for the cavalry to carry out this object, 
with much effect, but about 80 of the enemy having been dnven from house 
to house by the 1st Sikhs, finally made a rush out of the north corner of the 
village, when they were turned by the cavalry, by whom some 10 were sabied; 
when the rest made towards the guns and head-quarters, and throwing down 
their arms, surrendered as prisoners. As soon as the enemy had been driven 
out,- the village was set on fire. 

The 1st Panjab Infantry and the Cavaliy were then advanced on the next 
large village, “ Haipi,” which was surrounded. 

The village was nearly deserted, many of the men having gone to the 
defence of the first village, those left declared their inability to at once 
collect the fine, but they promised to pay it up at Edwardesabad. 

The chief Haidar Khel village, a very strong and large one, having been 
destroyed (a much severer punishment than was ever intended), it was con- 
sidered that clemency m the case of “ Haipi” would have a better effect 
than its destruction, even though deserved ; and as Such a course was more 
of our name, and more in accordance with the wishes of the Govern- 
ment, the village was spared accordingly. 

Symptoms of submission were everywhere visible, and both the General 
and Commissionei believing the object of the incursion into Dawai to have 
now been fully attained, determined to pursue success no further. 

The troops left the Dawar Valley m sufficient time to admit of the artillery 
ciossing the Kotal by daylight on their return to camp. No sooner had they 
retiredlfrom the valley, than the people sent deputations with assurances of 
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their entire amenability to all onr demand*. Two of tho 80 Khol Malik* 
presented themselves to the Commissioner on tho 8 hinki Kotal, and said .they 
had brought a portion of the fine and would pay tho reet at Bono. They 
stated that they would never forget the punishment inflicted, but at the same 
time they admitted that thoy nod brought it upon tbemBelvea. The Com 
miSHioner informed them that but for the treacherous and unprovoked conduct 
of the men who fired at the troops, inviting retaliation, not a man in the 
valley would have been touched 

The camp at Tochi was reached at 10 v u , the troops having- been 18 hour* 
under arms. 

Our loss had been tnfimg (See Appendix B ) The loss of the enemy,, as 
stated by their own Maliks was about 43 killed, 30 token prisoners, the 
number of wounded was not known. 


Brigadier General Keyes stated that the conduct of the troops had been 
admirable throughout a long and laborious day during the operations tho 
troops had marched over about 25 miles of ground, almost entirely covered 
with boulders, and had made a road practicable for guns over the Kotal, — 
a duty m which tho infantry most cheerfully assisted, and which occupied 
them three hours. 


Tho artillery had much hard work, and the manner m which the guns 
had been dragged over nearly 25 miles of boulders (the horses were 18 
hour* in harness) spoke much for the hardiness and endurance of tho animals, 
and for tho discipline of the battery 

The names of the officers he wished to bring to notice were — 



Captain hit* Hugh, commanding 4th Sikhs 

Lieutenant-Colonel Kennedy, commanding 2 nil Ponjab Cavalry 

Captain Keen, commanding 1st Panjab Infantry 

Burgeon Farrell, 2nd Panjab Cavalry 

Captain Charles, commanding No 8 Light Field Battery 

Captain Sun, Executive Engineer, Kohat Division. 

Captain Mackenzie Staff Offioer 
Mr Hilton Assistant Engineer 

And General Keyes begged to bring to notioe the spirited way in whjok 
Captain Sun had volunteered to remain with Hoiat Khun and the Vanns, when 
it was believed that they would not stand without the presence of some one to 
give them confidence 

Brigadier General Keyes said his acknowledgments were also due to Major 
Mimro Commissioner, Deny at Division, and to Captain Johnstone, Deputy 
Commissioner, who accompanied the force for their cordial co-operation. 

The Commissioner mentioned the unremitting exertions of the Extra 
Assistant Commietioner Hoia t Khan and the names of the following native 


gentlemen who unsolicited immediately joined the force on hearing what was 
about to take place ■ — 

Mahomed Surfarar Khnn Bahadur Mahomed Amu Khan. Shir K ha n 
(late Raaaldar), Mahomed Nowrang Khun Bahadur, la to Reasaldar 

Shortly after thoee operations the fines were paid and the prisoners were 
lUnlL released when a treaty similar to that entered into by 

fl y* i by n*pntj Com the Kabul Khel Vanns, was signed by the reprcdentn 
akrioQci of B*na. fives of Upper Da war and both factions of Lower Da war 
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The satisfaction of the Governor General in Council was expressed at the 
Government letters from success of the expedition, which, it was remarked had 

F art e mcuts and D °‘ beGtl weU concewed and earned out, and the hearty 

par m thanks of Government weie to be conveyed to the 

officers engaged. 


APPENDIX A. 


Dawar Valley Expedition, 1872. 

® Bngadiei -General C P. Keyes, c b , commanding. 

Staff. 

Captain Mackenzie, Staff Officer, Panjab Frontiei Force. 
Captain Sim, Royal Engineers 
Sir, Hilton, Assistant Engineer. 

Artillery. 

No 3 Light Field Battery, Captain Charles commanding 

Cavalry. 

1st Panjab Cavalry, Captain Bertie commanding 

2nd Panjab Cavalry, Lieutenant-Colonel Kennedy commanding. 

Infantry. 

1st Sikh Infantry, Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell commanding 
4th Sikh Infantry, Captain FitzHugh commanding 
1st Panjab Infantry, Captain Keen commanding 

Political Officers 

Major A. A Munro, Commissioner, Deraj at. 

Captain Johnstone, Deputy Commissioner, Bann ' 


Troops. 


COEPB 

Ordnance, 

British 

officers 

Native 

officers 

Non com- 
missioned 
officers 

Trum- 

peters 

and 

buglers 

Privates 

Rkmabks 

No 3 Light Field Battery 

Two 24-Pr Howitzers 

2 

1 

6 

1 

60 


1st Punjab Cavalry 


i 

5 

16 

2 

126 


2nd Panjab Cavalry 

• 

4* 

7 

27 

2 

166 


1st Sikh Infimtry 

. 

et 

13 

49 

12 

464 


4th Sikh Infantry 

• • 

r 4 

, 12 

60 

8 

350 


1st Panjab Infantry 

• 

4t 

13 

63 

10 

S68 


Total, two 5 

54-Pr Howitzers 

21 

61 

201 

85 

1,513 

1 


* Includes one medical officer 
t Ditto ditto 

t Ditto ditto 

c 2 
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Catnalty Return 


Com. 

Mtartm*. 

lit Sikh InfAnbj *. 

„ . 


2nd PiBjab Cartlrj — 

- 

S hone** 








CHAPTER XII. 


The Shiranis. 

The Shiranis are a tube of Afghans, who inhabit the hill country to the' 

McOregort flazettar wes ‘ fr ™ fa er from the Gumal on the 

north, to Kot Thaga on the south They thus 
adjoin the sub-dmsions of Tank, Kolaehi, Drabund, and Chaodwan. 

A great part of the Slnrani country is occupied by the lofty mountain of the 
Takt-i-Suliman, and the hills which surround its base. Many parts of it 
are nearly inaccessible , one of the roads is m some places cut out of the 
steep face of the hill, and m others two supported by beams inserted m the rock, 
and with all this labour is still impracticable for loaded bullocks. 

The population are m villages of from twenty to forty houses, scattered 
through the valleys and the lower parts of the mountains They cut out the 
sites of their houses m the slopes of the hills, so that on three sides the eaith 
forms the lower part of the wall Each cottage contains but one room, and 
has only one entrance, which is closed at night with a branch of a thorny 
tree Even m winter they have nothing to shut out the cold, but sleep on 
black carpets round the fire, wrapt up m their sheep-skm cloaks Their 
forests furnish them with plenty of firewood, and their houses are lighted 
with branches of a particular sort of fir which bums like a torch 

The Shiranis are generally of middling stature, thin but hardy and active 
They have bold features, grey eyes, high cheek bones, and their general 
appearance is wild and manly The dress of a common Shirani consists of a 
coarse black blanket tied round, his middle, and anothei thrown over his 
shoulders. They wear sandals, the soles of which are made of bullocks' hides, 
rudely prepared by steeping m the ashes of the tamarisk tree , and their dress 
is completed by a few yards of white cotton cloth loosely twisted round their 
heads The dress of the richest is not much finer than this The Chief is 
thought magmficient because he dresses m Multan silk 

Their usual food is bread made of Indian com, butter, and croot 
This last, however, is a luxury seldom enjoyed, but by those who keep 
sheep. Wheaten bread is only produced on festivals The flesh princi- 
pally eaten is mutton They never kill beef ; but when a bullock happens 
to die, they cut its throat with the usual Mahomedan ceremonies and. 
eat it without scruple, though the flesh of ammals that die of disease is 
strictly forbidden by the Koi an 

They eat wild olives fresh from the tree, and dried olives, which they are 
obliged to boil They also eat wild pomegranates (though they are very sour 
and harsh), the seed of the jalghuzih pme, and several sorts of berries 
which grow wild m their mountains. 

The Shiranis marry late They differ from the other Afghans in this 
respect, that the father of the bride gives a dowry, instead of receiving a 
price for his daughter The women only work at domestic employments, and 
at reaping the harvest 

Money is very scarce among them, trade being principally earned on by barter 

They have no domestic servants, or slaves, and no artificeis About a 
dozen Hindus keep shops, and sell gram, cloth, treacle, tobacco, clarified 


! 
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butter, and a few of the coarsest manufactures of the plain 0 and a small 
number of settlers from the Daman practice the trades of smiths and 
wearers. 

The principal employment of the Bhirams u agriculture, which is corned 
on m the valley* Some places under the hills produce grain without water 
ing, but all the rest of their lands is irrigated by means of dams thrown 
across the hill stream* There is no man in the tribe, but the chief, (and the 
Mnla*,) who does not labor 

They have two harvests, one of which consists of red noe, Indian corn, 
moong and tobacco It is sown in summer and reaped in autumn 'When it 
is off the ground, they »ow wheat and barley, which is cut in the beginning 
of summer 

Their common stock consists of bullocks, but there are some shepherds 
who live scattered in small hamlets over the eummiU of the mountains, %ud 
some even in tents. 

Thar bullocks are very small, always black, and without humpe They 
have a few goats and 90 me asses , but no mule*, buffaloes, or camels. There 
are not 20 horses m the whole country 

Elphinstonc gives the following description of the Shmun Government • — • 

Tho Chief of the Shiran is is called the Nika (which m Pushtu means the 
grandfather) He has very great authority m his tribe, which 1* partly 
derived from bis bang the chosen head of the oldest family, and partly 
from the belief of the Shirnnis that he is under the immediate gmd 
once and protection of Pravidenoe. He has a large estate, and conse- 
quently employs many people in husbandry , but he has no domestic servants. 
Ho receives a lamb annually from every man m the tribe who has shoop, and 
a calf from thooo who have many cattle. No force is employed to realise this 
tax, but it is readily paid from the oouviotaon of the people that some great 
misfortune (the death of a child for instance) will fall on every person who 
Tefnoee to pay 

Though men often redrees their injuries by mere force, yet the “ Nika” is 
the only regular dispenser of jastioe he hear* the parti ee, and after saying 
a prayer, decides the cause by the inspiration of the divinity His order is 
always obeyed from the dread of supernatural punishment. 

The Shiromj have also Chilwasnirs, but they seem intended rather to 
supply the place of the Nika in distant parts than to strengthen hispower 
They are appointed by the Nika, and act under his orders. The Shiran is 
have little internal dimension 

There is a Mult m every village, who receives a tithe of tho produce of 
its lands and flocks. The simplicity of the S hi rams is shewn m a strong light 
by one of the functions of this pneet, which is to sew the shrouds for the 
dead. A great many of the Shirarus learn to read the Koran, though none 
but Mulas learn to read Pushtu, and none Person. They are very punctual 
in their prayers but apparently feel little real devotion. The Bhirams are at 
war with mil the tribes that pas* through their country in the annual migra 
turns. They may, indeed be said to be at war with all the world, since they 
plunder every traveller that oomea within their reach, and besides moke in 
(Turnons into parts of Damon, with the inhabitants of which they have no 
quarrel 

All however, agree that their faith is unblemished, and that a traveller who 
hire* an escort of Shirama may pass through their country m perfect security 
The posse* m the Bhirom country ore the Shaik Haidar, Draband, Cbaod 
wan ana Gagwtau 
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SECTION II. 

The Shirani Expedition, March 1853. 

Previous to our annexation of the Panjab, the Shirams had made them- 
selves the terror of the border. They used to carry off 
Fnnjal) cport not only cattle, but men and women, whom they 

never released except for a rich ransom. They once sacked the town of 
Draband, though defended by a small Sikh garrison, with a Kardar at its head. 
Ii*1848 Major Edwardes testifies that for miles the border was laid waste by 
tlieir depredations, or deserted through fear of their attacks. 

The plain men would make reprisals and retaliation, and thus the feud 

would be inflamed. However, the Shiranis were so 
-Report on n es .much feared that the arable lands skirting the base of 
the hills were left untilled, and the neighbouring plain villages regularly paid 
them one-fourth of their produce to buy off their depredations 

After annexation, efforts were made by Majoi Reynell Taylor, the Deputy 
Commissioner, to conciliate them to peace , but from the first they made war 
on our subjects. In 1849 they attacked a place on the Kulaohi border, when 
one of then leaders was slain. 

Most of the posts along the border line, during the yeais 1849 and 1850, 

„ , „ weie held by the Police Battalions and Major Edwardes* 

Punjab Report Levies 

In the spring of 1851, the Tkanadai of Ckaodwan, receiving information 

that some camels of Shazad Khan Nasar were grazing 
D era'i smniT'Kliiin^ ° P ° ^ ° D wl thin the Government border lines, proceeded to the 

spot with his police detachment, and, assisted by the 
Babar zemindars of Chaodwan, seized the camels , when'a skirmish with the 
Hasars ensued, m which several men on both sides were wounded 

Shazad Khan was rather a troublesome character, made notorious by the 
coercive measures Major Edwardes on one occasion was obliged to adopt 
towards him, when Shazad suffered considerable loss, and after which he had 
been very careful not to approach too near to the Government limits 

On his camels being seized, Shazad joined himself to Katal Khan 

Shirani, and for some time theie were considerable 
Report by Mr Simson, gatherings m the hills, when some petty raids 

were committed , and as there seemed a probability of 
a serious attempt at reprisal and revenge, a force consisting of a squadron 5th 
Panjab Cavalry, and 2 companies Scmde Camel Corps, marched from Dera 
Ismail Khan on the 1st March 1851 on Draband. 

The presence of the troops had the desired effect foi the tribes dispersed, and 
after a few days the force returned to Deia Ismail Khan, leaving a troop of 

the 5th Panjab Cavalry and a company of the Scinde 
ompi er Camel Corps at Draband, which was thus the first 

of the military posts established on this border line 

Shazad Khan subsequently sued for the restoiation of his camels, sending 
in his son and bi other to make teims 
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In July of the Same year. Ratal Khan, the Shi ram Chief, (who was molest- 
R^mUI nutoTj Ett “tr British territory in the hope of being bought 
Pmbb Oortlry off with a fief,) entering the plains at night to 

M»jor Taylor's Btport oo plunder, wns out off by a detachment of the 5 th 
Derm ifnulf Elan. Panjab Cavalry and Mounted Polioe near the Dir 

wara Pas* in front of Draband, when the Chief and two of his son* and 
nephew were alam Tbe Chief was killed by the police jemadar, Ghnlam All 
Khan who himself lost his life, one of the sons, uy a dufihdar, Pmam Khan, 
6th Panjab Cavalry 

The third remaining son soon afterwards applied for eervioe in the null 
, tary police , it was deemed polrtio to comply with 

part ' this request, but with the fickleness of a savage 
ho soon retracted his offer, ana in the following December a large body of 
Shimma entered the plains near Draband, when they were driven back by 
a detachment oonnetmg of — 

6th Paniab Cavalry, 84 sabres, 

Sorade Camel Corps, 73 of all ranks, 

Mounted Police, a few sabres, 


under Captain It. Fits Gerald, 6th Punjab Cavalry, who was in camp at 
C»pt«ln FitiGarmld ■ De*- Draband covering the building of the out-posts, and 
pmWi- the construction of the frontier road. The ground 

was impracticable for cavalry to act over The enemy had 7 killed and 
several wounded. Our loss was — 

6th Pamab Cavalry, 1 non-oommissioned officer killed. 

Mounted Pohoe, 1 sowar killed. 

At the beginning of 1863, attempts to plunder in British territory were 
successfully met by the Draband and other posts on the 10th March, the 
Shirams, aided it was believed by the Naaara, (700 foot and 70 horse in 
all ) having entered the plains were driven bade after a long skirmish by the 
Draband post, oonaiating of 86 sabre*, 6th Panjab Cavalry, and 47 of the 
Scinde Camel Corps, under a native officer of the 6th Panjab Cavalry, leaving 
one dead body m our hands, and having many wounded. The 6th Papjab 
Cavalry had 2 horses wounded , 8cmde Camel Corps, 1 nou-commiationed offioer, 
1 private, wounded. 

The attitude and oonduct of the Shirarus were now so hostile, that a 
Oa pt*in y y Brncc’i small foroo was encamped at Draband, and on the 
14th March 1853 the Shirama advanced in force 
into the plains to attack a reconnoitring party, when the following troops 
moved from the camp under Captain F F Brace, of the Scinde Camel Corps * — 
6th Pamab Cavalry, 64 Bab res 

Scmde Camel Corps 2 British officers, 2 Native officers, and 
128 Hank and File, with their camel establishment*. 
Mounted Police, 6 sabree 

Retiring before this force, the enemy took up their position on the crest of 
a hill in a strong breastwork they had erected some little distanoe up the paas. 
This position was gallantly stormed and taken by a detachment of the Scinde 
Camel Corps led by Ensign and Adjutant C H Polliser, who waa wounded , 
when tbe enemy fled in oonfhaon, leaving their dead and many of their arm* 
on the ground Our loss was considerable — 

6th Panjab Cavalry — dolled 1 sowar, 1 horse, wounded 7 


sowars, 11 horses. 
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Scinde Camel Corps — killed 4 sepoys , wounded 2 British offi- 
cers, (Captain F. F Bruce and Ensign Palliser,) 1 Native 
officer, 2 non-commissioned officers, 10 sepoys 
Total killed — 5 privates, 1 horse, wounded — 2 British officers, 
1 Native officer, 2 non-commissioned officers, 17 privates, 
7 homes. 

The enemy left 5 dead m the entrenchment, and were said to have had 
37 killed m all, and 39 wounded, amongst the former being 4 chiefs, with 
several men of moie or less note. 

The gallantly and good conduct of the troops 
Government letter. engaged leeeived the expression of the approbation 

Adjutant-General’s letter, both of the Governor Geneial in Council and of the 

Commandei -m-Chief. 

' • But these were not the only offences of the Shnanis In the beginning of 
the year 1853, they had plundered and burnt a British village , and again 
, r T -kt i. i j t) . in February, they had plundered and burnt one 
J under the hills near Draband, owing to some dispute 

about the payment of the black mail they had always exacted In addition 
to these more important cases, the mmor raids they had perpetrated were 
numerous, and Major J. Nicholson, the Deputy Commissioner, summed up 
their conduct by saying “the Shnanis have legularly plundered and taken 
“ black mail fiom the border since it came into our possession,” and he urged 
then punishment , which was then sanctioned by Government 

The troops which were to take part in the expedition were the— 

5th Panjab Cavalry, 

Detachment, 4th or Garrison Company, j ™ -p. 

Artillery, with two Mountain Guns, }> era 

Scinde Camel Corps, an ‘ 

6th Panjab Police Battalion, 

No 2 Panjab Light Field Battery, one - ) 

24-Pounder Howitzer, two 9-Pounder 
Guns, 

2nd Panjab Police Battalion, 

Wing, 1st Panjab Infantiy, 

Head- Quarters and Wing, 3id Panjab 
Infantry, 

troops weie assembled at Dei a Ismail Khan, from whence they 
to Draband, where they encamped on the 80th March 1853 Vide 
Appendix A. 

The 5th Panjab Cavalry had been sent out to the frontier previously, with 

orders to patrol day and night m front of the Shirani 
Bngadier Ho gson s epor coun trj } to prevent the enemy having any know- 
ledge of oui movements. 

The enemy, it was estimated, could muster from 1,000 to 1,500 men in 

one day, and 4,000 to 4,500 men m three days. 
Major J Nic osons e r ip^g weie on ]y two passes into their country prac- 
ticable for guns. Water was plentiful in the Shirani Hills 
Bngadier Hodgson’s Des- It was determined to operate by the Shark Haidar 
datch Pass, 12 miles to the north of the Draband Pass. 

The ordeis for the troops were, that the cavalry and aitilleiy should make 


Ismail 


The 

marched 


From Banu 

Fiom Kohat, these 
came down the In- 
dus by boat from 
Kala Bagh 


Brigade orders 


their own anangements for 


the carnage of gram 


for 


thiee days. The supply for the men of the infantry 
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regiments, &c , were to be earned under nrnmgomctita mode by the civil 
officers, regimental basor establishment* being employed for issue. The 
men were to carry one day' a provisions in their nayresaclffi No camp 
followers, except those absolutely requisite, were to be allowed to accom 
pany the Coin mu One camel and one servant was to be allowed to every 
2 officers- The men were to march m rummer clothing, and to wear py ja- 
mahs fee., if they wished All sickly, or weakly, or foot-soro men, were to be 
left with the camp guards. 

The force which wns to enter tho lulls consisted of — 

1 Squadron 5th Paqjab Cavalry 
8 Pieces, No £ Paigab Light Held Battery 
Wing, 1st Paqjab Infantry 
Wing, 3rd. Punjab Infantry 

6th Punjab Police Battalion r 

Tho camp was to be left standing under Enngn Paget, 6th Panjab 
Cavalry, with tho romaiDder 6th Punjab Cavalry, 2nd Police Battalion, 
detachment* of tho different regiments, &a 

On tho evening of the 80th, demonstrations were made both in front of 
tho Draband and Chaodwan Pisses. 

At midnight on the 30th, Brigadier Hodgson moved on the 8haik 
Haidar Puss with tho force detailed above. 

And, shortly afterwards, 4 companies of the 6th Police Battalion, with a 
detachment, 6th Punjab Cavalry, moved out under Ensign Paget to the 
Draband Pass, which was held only by a few eoouts, who retired as tho 
detachment advanced the pass was then held until the mam body had passed 
round by tho Shaik Haidar and beyond the Draband Pass. 

Entering the Shaik Haidar Pass a Little after daylight, Brigadier 
Hodgson reach od Kotki about 5 r w., without molestation alter a march of 
25 miles. Shortly after leaving Draband heavy ram fell, continuing for 
five hours, and it was doubtful at one time if the troops oould move up the pass 
on account of the torrent. Great difficulties of ground were encountered, 
and had the enemy offered any opposition, much Jo® must have oocnrred. 
Kotki was found to be a very strong village, surrounded by a breastwork and 
defended by eleven towers, and containing 800 houses substantially built, 
which gave shelter to 1,200 inhabitants. 

The following day the 1st April, the 8rd Paqjab Infantry were 
moved to the Disband Zam Paae, to hold it, and to improve tho rood 
for the passage of artDlflry, os well as to open communications with 
Draband , whilst the rest of the troop* were employed m destroying the 
Shirana villages within a circumference of 8 miles of Kotki, stnot m 
junctions being given to respect women and 6h3dren and all mosques and 
shrines 

lCOnw^Bcb^CwnriCorm. The 1st detachment under Captain E E Brace, 
ioo „i*t:PinWb infWntrj Brande Camel Corps, destroyed Lmdi (1st) Nun go, 

» : {£ fa** «a i-* p»4 _ 

lOOaw^BthrakeBtttalloo. ^ 2nd undor 1 Cap**™ Younghuiband, Captain 

of Police, destroyed Shorn. 

100 mm.'ltlPtnU'blnfmtiT 

ioo m oth PbDce Battaion. The 3rd under Brigadier Hodgson m person, 

dartro^dth.vfllagoofSat 

several detachments rejoined the main column at Kotki by night- 
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100 men, Scmde Camel Corps 
100 „ 6th Panjah Calvnlry 
300 „ 1st Panjah Infantry 
400 „ 6th Police Battalion 
20 „ 4th Panjab Cavalry. 


On the 2nd Apiil a column undei the Buga diet moved out to attack and 

-destroy the villages. to the extreme southward of the 
Shiram country, when the village and stronghold 
of the Chief Rekmat Khan, as well as the villages 
of Spma Tangi, China, and Shark Maila, were 
entirely destroyed, without opposition Small parties 
of the enemy hovered about and fired long shots As the troops ' retired 
the enemy attempted to harass the column, but weie held m check by the 
real -guard under Lieutenant Keyes, when they suffered some loss themselves 
without inflicting any on the troops. 

Whilst these operations weie going on, 1 50 of the Babur tube, under their 
Chiefs Dado and Gul Mahomed, entered the hills from Chaodwan, and 
destioyed the village of Saidel, some 8 miles up the pass 
* Dunng the day the troops left at Kotki had mined and blown up the 
towers, and, with the exception of one sohtaiy building (a mosque), had razed 
the village to the ground 

The following day the troops returned to Draband by the pass of that 
name, and, although a few of the enemy showed themselves, not a single shot 
was fired at the column 

In his despatch the Brigadier spoke very highly of the conduct of the 
tioops, and mentioned the following officers — 

Captam Prout, Brigade Majoi 

„ E E Bruce, Scmde Camel Corps. 

Lieutenant Hammond, Artillery 
Stokes, Artillery 
Keyes, 1st Panjab Infantry 
Henderson, 3id Panjab Infantry. 

Younghusband, Pohce. 

,, Biuce, 5th Panjab Cavalry 
1 Ensign Paget, 5th Panjab Cavalry 

And he alluded to the able, zealous, and energetic co-opeiation he had received 
fiom Major Nicholson, the Deputy Commissioner, and to the good arrange- 
ments for supplies made by Lieutenant Busk, Assistant Commissioner 

The Brigadier attributed the absence of opposition on tbe part of the 

enemy to then not expecting the force to enter 
Brigadier Hodgson’s and the lulls so far to the noithwaid howevei, Majoi 
Major Nicholson’B Des- j J\[ lc holson consideied it arose from a jealousy 
patches between the southern and noitkern divisions of the 

tribe which prevented their combining against us, as he pointed out that 
.the unexpected line of attack adopted might have pi evented opposition in the 
fiist instance, but would not have affected the action of the tribe m the 
subsequent operations 

Although the collection of the foice at Dera Ismail Khan had given the 
Shirams time to drive their herds into the interior, and no captures had 
consequently been made, the punishment of the tribe had been very complete, 
then country had been overrun, and their principal villages destroyed, without 
the loss to us of a single man and Major Nicholson consideied the expedition 
would have not only a salutaiy effect on the Shirams themselves, but also 
on all the neighbouring hill tubes 

, The satisfaction of the Governoi General m Council 

Government letter at the successful issue of the expedition was then 

conveyed. 


)} 

)} 


33 
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Since this expedition tho Shinuus occasion comparatively very littlo trouble , 

no rtud in foToe has oocurred, and KntaTe son, Aram, 

ilcOrfgor’i Gtirttcer u we u disposed and anxious to be considered a well 
wisher to the Government. 

He undertaken to prevent any small expeditions being organ nod in hu 
portion of tho tribe, and not to allow any nmrandera to pas* through his 
country One year he joined in tho pursuit of some plunderers of the Sultan zai 
ShimniB, (the only section of the tribe whioh cnaso any trouble ) who had 
earned off cattle from near Chaodwxm, and assisted in recovering the booty 

Shiram field Farce. 

Bngadiflr J S. Hodgion, commanding. 

Slaf 

Captain Prout, Bngtde-MajoT, Pknjab Irregular Force, Staff Officer 
Artillery 

Na S Panjab tight Field Battery Lieut enan t Hammond oommandm^, 

Oamaon Ctompooy Artillery, Lieutenant Stoke* commanding. 

Camikj 

fith Punjab Cavalry, Lieutenant IL Brace commanding. 

Infantry 

Sonde Camel Corps, Oaptain F F Brace commanding. 

Wing, 1st Punjab Infantry, Lieutenant d P Keyes commanding. 

Wing 3rd Panjab Infantry lieutenant B. Henderson commanding. 

2nd and 0th Police Battalion, Lieutenant J Younghuaband commanding. 

Political OJiccn. 

Major J Nicholson, Deputy C omm iw/m w 
Lieutenant Busk, Assistant Com nunc oner 

Troop* 








CHAPTER XIII. 


SECTION L 
The Kasrams. 

% 

The Kasranis are a Biluch tribe, who inhabit the extreme north of the 
__ .. , ^ Dera Gazi Khan District, a poition of the south of 

c rego s aze er the Dera Ismail District, and the hills to the immedi- 
ate west of these tracts They are bounded on the north by the Kaora, on 
the east and south there is no defined boundary, as their lands are scattered 
about in the distiict, and west by the Diug Hills. 

According to the Census Report of 1868, there are 876 Kasram souls m 
the Dera Ismail Khan District, and 2,988 m the Dera G-azi, total 8,314 m 
the plains. Of these, about one-third only, or 1,105, are adult males, the rest 
being women and children There is, of course, very little data to go on in 
estimating the number of this tribe m the hills In the hills their principal 
villages are Bati and Konanli, and they principally about the Yehowa, Litra, 
and Mithawan Basses The Kasranis have large herds of camels grazing on 
the sandy plain between Kot Kasram and Vehowa, which affords good 
pasturage , and a large portion of the tribe reside m small detached temporary 
villages along the foot of the hills near the mouths of the passes, into which 
they take their cattle for water, and are on good terms with their own 
fraternity m the hills. A portion of the tribe also cultivate land near the 
river, irrigated by wells. 

Tn former times, when the Yehowa route through their country was fre- 
quented by tiaders from Kabul and Ghazni, the Chiefs of the Kasrams 
received a transit duty of about 1| rupee for each loaded camel. 

The Kasiams are the most northern tribe of all the Belochis. They are 
said to be descended from one Kasra Khund Biluch Very little seems to 
be known of their history befoie annexation. They are always described as 
a very predatory race , but of their feuds, &c , there is no information 

When the Multan outbreak took place, and Lieutenant Edwardes took the 
field ag am st Diwan Muliaj, Mita Khan, the Kasram Chief, took possession of 
the foit of Mangrota, and ejected the Diwan's governor. He then quietly 
waited to see how events would turn out, prepared ^ to act his part 
accordingly, and when he saw the scale turning m favor of the British 
Government, he offered his services to Lieutenant Edwardes. 
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SECTION n 

Expedition against the Kaeram Tribe by a force under Brigadier Hodgson 
April 1853 

On annexation, Mitn Khan was confirmed in the grants which ho had 

( enjoyed under former Governments of the Panjab, 

1 winch he Boems to have done httle to deserve, 

for he winked at raids and petty robberies by the hill portion of hu 
tribe*, and by his neighbours (the Honiara ) till we became better acquainted 
with the border when satisfied of Ins ability to check raids on his portion 
of tho frontier, wo obliged him to do so in consideration of hid light assess- 
ment and money allowances He was hand and glove with the Bozdars when 
they lifted csttfe from the Sangur plain 

At last the oondnet of tho Kasrams became so bad that early in 185£ 
Major Nicholson, the Deputy Commissioner of Dera Ismail Khan, suggested 
that the Kasrams m the plainB should be held reeponsible for the good condo ot 
of their brethren in the hills. The matter being referred for the opinion of 
Mr Tan Cortland, that officer, after consultation with Mita Khan, stated 
that it would not be rant to compel Mita Khan to take charge of the posses 
between the Intm and Knora as the country opposite them was not inhabited 
by hia tribe, and he could not therefore ex erase that control over them that he 
could over tho posses from Bangor to Litre, where the villn«jes of his tribe 
ran parallel with the hills, and cultivation extends to the months of the passes 
However, as there seemed no alternative Mita Khan proposed that he should 
be allowed to entertain a jemadar and £5 sowars, and a jemadar and 30 footmen 
to enable him to tako upon himself the responsibility of the whole of the 
passes (with the exception of the Knora) and he agreed to bind himself to 
put down marauding and to restore whatever might be taken through these 
passes. This plan Air Van Cortland considered reasonable, considering the 
position of the passes and the extent of country he would have to look after 
For the passes already under his care, Mita Khan was allowed a reduction 
in the rent of his lands to the extent of Bs. 400 per annum which he again 
made over to the cultivators under him, besides faking httle or noth in g from 
those cultivating in the immediate vicinity of the passes. This system 
was m force under the Sikh Government, and was therefore continued by 
Mr Tan Cortland. It appears that this plan was eventually sanctioned 
m a modified form, and Mita Khan was held responsible for all the posses 
from Kot Kaarani to Vehowa, on an alio wanes of Bs 600 per annum. 

Bnt the tnbe being divided and scattered in their separate jurisdictions, soon 
_ became disorganized and raids and other crimes were 

Hktobcm. U *^ OT perpetrated on the Kasnrai border Major Nicholson 
reported that the Kasrams were very thievish and the 
hill portion were in tho habit of proceeding through the lands of their brethren 
in the plains to plunder Tho freebooters received support from somo of their 
plain brethren and collusion from alL 

The country round Dera Fateh TChnn was now continually harassed by 
Knwrt on Tribe*. the Kasrams and many hundred head of stolen cattle 

were conveyed through thoir passes into tho interior 
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Killed 

Police Sowars 
Buiktiudazes 
Villager 
Horses 


Wounded 

Police Sowar 
Bmkundazes 
Horses 


1 

2 

6 


In 1852 they signalized themselves by an audacious act One of the 
chiefs, named Yusaf Khan, held a village m the British temtoiy From this 
village a subordinate, (a fiscal employd,) disappeared undei suspicious circum- 
stances Yusaf Khan was summoned to answei, but did not appear His 
brothei was, howevei, found and sent m to the civil officer, when in trying to 
escape from custody, he fell from a wall and leceived injuries, from which he 
died Yusaf Khan then oiganized an expedition against Deia Fateh Khan, 
about 20 miles fiom the hills, — a measure which had been once before adopted 
m the Sikh time, and on the evenmg of the 16th March 1852, about 800 
,, „ , , „ . Kasram foot with 40 horse started fiom the Kaora 

Pass, and maichmg between the poits or Gurwali and 
Vehowa arnved at Dera Fateh Khan at eaily dawn on the 17th The force at 
the Thanah consisted of 14 sowars and 1 9 buikundazes, but it was not strong 

enough to offer much opposition , and 
the Kasranis plundered such portion of 
the bazai as was not under file from 
the Thanah, and then retned with the 
loss of 8 lolled and 1 pnsoner, but 
carrying off most of the cattle of 
the village 

Our loss was as given m the maigm 

The Kasiams m then letreat took a more soutkeily direction than in then 
advance, making foi the load between Vehowa and Thata , to both of which 
posts, the most noitheily of the Dera Ghazi Khan District, news of the 
attack had been sent by the Thanadai, who was following up the Kasiams, 
and collecting as many of the people of the country as he could as he went 
along. About 7 miles south of Vehowa he was joined by the cavalry detach- 
ments, fiom those outposts when the foice altogether musteied-— 

4 th Panjab Cavalry 
Two native officeis, 43 sabres. 

Police 

9 horse, 30 foot 
Vtllageis 
80 hoise, SO foot 

' K^ninis had taken up a strong position behind an embankment, 

where they were out of file. The Thanadai wanted 
Offieer f i0 attack with the footmen fust, but the cavahy 
native officei determined to charge at once, which 
was done m a most gallant mannei, although the 
attack was repulsed with the loss of 

Hh Par jab Cavalry 

Killed — 1 native officei, 3 sowais, 3 hoises 
Wounded — 6 sowais, 9 hoises 
Missing — 1 hoise 

The enemy, it was believed, had many casualties, but they made good then 
letreat with their booty, except 4 bamahs they were carrying off foi lausom 
to the hills, who managed to escape in the melee. 

In the month of April folio wmg, the Kasranis assembled and thieatened 
British territory, but a foice fiom Deia Ismad Khan, consisting of the 
5th Panjab Cavahy and Scmde Camel Corp^, moving down m one night to 


Report from 
commanding 4th 
Cavalry 


Punjab 
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pttch. 


Vehowa, where it was joined by a detachment of the 4th Panjab Cavalry 
and 200 Pohoe Battalion from Bern Ghaii Kfian, the Kasrams dispersed. 

The tribe, however, oontmned their depredations and it became neoes- 
-j. Bury to blockade tho bill portion , and in September 

E ' port 011 1862, Major Nicholson urged that punitive measures 

should bo undertaken against them, as, since their attack on Dora Fateh Khan, 
assisted occasionally in secret by the Bozdars, H in dams, and others of the 
southern Bilueh tribe*, the Kasram* had been continually making petty forays 
on the border 

Accordingly, on the breaking up of the Shimm Expeditionary Force at 
Draband in April 1853, a column (see appendix) was formed for the punish 
ment of the Kasrama. 

Moving two marches along the frontier, tho direction of this column was 
changed to the rear, that on impression, might bo 
created that no further hostile movements were con 
templated, and the force arrived at Poll nr on the 11th 
April. Marching at 10 pji that night Brigadier 
Hodgson readied the month of the Bati Pass exactly 
at daybreak the next morning, and found the enemy (who had evidently 
received intelligence of the approach of the troope) in position behind breast- 
works on the mils on both aides of the pass 

These hills were ascended and the breastworks taken by 2 companies 
1st Panjab Infantry under Lieutenant Keyes, and 2 companies under Lieutenant 
Travers whilst the remainder of the force advanced up the pass for about a 
mile, when the village of Bata, the heed-quarter* of the tribe was reached , 
it was defended by a very high stockade erected on the crest of a precipitous 
ndge above the village, the fire from which swept tho gorge. As the right 
flankers had difficulty m enfilading tins position, it was earned by a rush of 
the Light Company of the Police Battalion and some 20 men of tho 1st 
Panjab Infantry under Lieutenant Keyes, supported by the remainder of the 
Police Battalion, and the village was then taken. Bata consisted of somo 80 
or 90 well and substantially ouilt houses, and it was with two other hamlets, 
completely destroyed, with the exception of the moeque, and the bouses of a 
malik ana his son, who had held aloof from the plunderere of the tribe. 

The enemy had not had tame to remove their property, a great quantity 
of which of all descriptions was found and destroyed somo of the Kasram 
flock* were captured by the skirmishers two Zambnrak* (wall piece*) which 
the Kasrams had captured from Sawan Mull (the Nonm of Multan), with a 
number of matchlocks, were also token. 

The troops then retired in the same formation as they had advanced and 
reached the month of the peas at 10 a.u., the enemy ineffectually trying 
to harass the retirement. 

There was no water between Pah ur Anil the hills, and the force had 
therefore to march back to its encampment at Pahur, where it arrived at 
2 P.H. the mam body had marched 34 miles, whilst the skirmishers had 
marched some 40 miles in all 

Whilst the troop* were employed in the pass the pohee and levies had 
destroyed the encampments of those portions of the tribe in the plain who 
were known to have joined the enemy an the troope approached, but two encamp- 
ments in tho neighbourhood, the inhabitants of which remained peaceably in 
thmr homes, were not molested. 

The 4th Pamab Cavalry under Captain O Jaoob had patrolled between 
the Bati Pare and Vehowa during the operations. 
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Our loss lias been small' (see appendix) , that of the enemy was not known 
though they acknowledged to have had 5 lolled and 7 wounded. 

Brigadier Hodgson reported that the conduct pf the tioops had left nothing 
to be desired, and he expiessed his satisfaction with Lieutenants Keyes and 
Travers, 1st Panjab Infantry, Captain Younghusband, Police, Captain Prout, 
Brigade Major, and Mr. Apothecaiy Hayes; and he said he was greatly 
indebted for the valuable information afforded by Major Nicholson. 

The satisfaction of the Governor General in Council with the conduct of 
all who were employed was aftei wards communicated. 


Kasram Expedition, 1853. 

Staff. 

Brigadier H. Hodgson commanding 

Captain Prout, 56th Native Infantry, Staff Officer. 

Infantry. 

1st Panjab Infantry, Lieutenant Keyes commanding 
6th Police Battalion, Captain Younghusband commanding. 

Political Office 1 ). 

Major J. Nicholson, Deputy Commissioner, Dera Ismail Khan 


St) ength of Field Fo) ce 


COEPB 

i 

European 

officers 

Native 

officers 

Non-com- 

missioned 

officers 

Rank nnd 
filo 

Rbiiabkb 

Staff 

Detachment, 4th Pan] ah Cavalry 

1st Pan j ah Infantry 

5th Police Battalion 

2 

••• 

3 

1 

1 

• •• 

2 

7 

13 

2 

46 

48 

'so 

400 

400 


Total 

6 

22 

96 

830 



Casualty Return 


Cobps 

Ett.t.rti 

Wounded 

Resiabjeb 

Hank and 
file 

Native 

officer 

Non-eom- 

missioned 

officers 

Rank and 
file 

1st Paniab Infantry . •• 

1 


1 

5 


6th Police Battalion ... •• 

• 

1 

1 

2 


Total 

1 

1 

2 

7 
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section m 


Subsequent conduot of the Tribe. 

Arm tbo expedition mi da for tho most port ccnacd, and beforo tho end of the 
year (1863), tho chiof of tho plain Kag roms Mita 
Rfport on nin Trftx*. Khan who had formerly boon 1 aka warm, and who 
when called to account, had urged that he could not be responsible for the 
control of hie hill neighbours unless tho loot rights of retaliation wero 
restored to him, now engaged to guard the passes of the Knstam Hills, 
seven in number He had formerly enjoyed perquisites and privileges 
under the Sikh rule, worth about Its. 600 per annum. These had been con 
tinned since annexation. Ho was now to receive Ha 600 more in cash from 
the British Government in return for the responsibility undertaken. 

This arrangement was so for successful, that the authorities were enabled 
in 1864 to romovo the prohibition against Hill Kasram ontenng the British 
territory 

In the operations against the Bosdnrs, Chapter XIV, Mita Klian with 
Borne of his tribe was employed with tho levies 

In the autumn of 1808, Lieutenant Grey Deputy Commissioner of Debra 
Ismail Khan was earned off into the hills by Kaora 
”*** * Khan one of the Kasram head men, as he had gone 

down to Tibi to enquire into a murder case supposed to have been committed 
by this man’s bod Kaorn Khan was then pursued by Nur Mahomed 
(Khetran) and others but Kaora Khan kept Lieutenant Grey m advance and 
himself covered the retreat, threatening, if brought to buy, to kill Lieutenant 
Grey first, and then sell his own life dearly J which threat of course kept the 
pursuers at a distance. Meanwhile Mohr Shah, a pnest of the Bi lathis, 
hud sent to the Bordars to close the exit from the Kasram country and 
Karim Dad Khan and Nur Mahomed Kha n (Kasrams), and Faxl Khan Chief 
of the tnbe, with the principal Kasrams of Mangrota and that neighbourhood, 
had joined actively m the pursuit. 

Finally Kaora Khan and his party were brought to bay some 18 miles 
beyond Bata, when, after considerable negotiations with Sultan Mahomed, he 
released Lieutenant Grey 

Daring the day that he was m restraint, Lieutenant Grey was hard 
pressed for terms but he succeeded in turning the matter off by expressing 
nis conviction that the Commissioner would ratify no conditions that he made, 
and Kaora Khan had to content himself with a promise that all tho gram 
then m his house would be sent him, and as he pressed it, that Government 
should be informed of his contrition and lastly, that m the event of Govern 
meot summoning him he should have a safe conduct or that if Government 
refused, he should be informed He nm0 that he, on his port, would oo remit 
no farther outrage. 

Meanwhile, on the news of this outrage reaching Dora Ismail Khan, the 
1st Punjab Cavorly under Captain Vivian, accompanied by Mr Beckett, at once 
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turned out and matched towaids Yehowa, making Milan, 33 miles, by the morn- 
ing , but befoie they could get fiu’thei, intelligence was received that Lieutenant 
Grey had been given up, and so, except one troop, which was ordeied into 
Tibi, the legiment returned The 1st Panjab Infantry under Captain Keen, 
and the 4th under Colonel Hood, were embarked in boats, and the latter had 
actually started before the news of Lieutenant Grey's release amved 
> Lieutenant Grey returned to Deia on the evemng of the 13th, and on the 
14th the Commissionei, Colonel Graham, accompanied by Lieutenant Grey, and 
escorted by a company of infantry, went down m boats to Tibi to take steps for 
the captuie of Kaora Khan Sultan Mahomed of Vehowa was deputed to induce 
the chiefs of the neighbouring tribes to refuse him an asylum Kalu Khan and 
Naorang Khan, Gandapurs, had meanwhile been despatched by Lieutenant 
Grey into the hills, at the head of the Ushtaranas, to cut off Kaora Khan's 
l eireat, and they followed him up to the Zmara boundaries, but he managed 
to escape them by a mse 

Having failed to secure the rebels by these means, the Commissioner now 
deputed Ghulam Hasan Khan (Alizai) with Sultan Mahomed (Khaitian) to 
induce or compel Kaora Khan to come in Kaora Khan received the 
deputation at the head of 100 men, but, after a long conference, they 
utterly failed m their object Having thus failed a second time, the Com- 
missioner summoned the tribes to his assistance His call was responded 
to Prom the north the Ushtaranas biought 600 men, and were placed under 
the Gandapur Chief, Kalu Khan , and there came also 120 Bahai horse and 
foot under Mahomed Gul, and 120 Mian Khels, and from the south the 
Bozdars came 1,000 strong, followed by the Hadiams 700, Lunds 400 To 
these forces was entrusted the duty of blockading the hill Kasrams on the 
north, south, and west The principal men of the plain Kasrams were also 
summoned, and ordered to bring m the cnmmal under the following penal- 
ties — l si, forfeiture of allowances for guardmg the hill passes ; 2 nd, con- 
fiscation of standing crops as a fine , 3? d, deportation of the plam chiefs to 
Hera Ghazi Khan , 4 th, blockade of the hill portion of the tribe 

The chiefs at once took up their responsibilities, and collecting then clans- 
men in the plains entered the hills, and leturned in a few days with 22 families, 
including about 40 women and childien belonging to the rebels 

The Kasr ams were &gam despatched to the lulls to perform the essential 
duty of bringing m Kaora Khan, and with them were associated, as advisers 
and supporters on the part of the Government, a Chief of the Kosahs with 
50 men, and one of the Gurchanis with the same number The tribe returned 
again, after some days, with 5 of the principal rebels, but with the intelli- 
gence that Kaora Khan, his son, and others, escorted by about 80 of the lull 
Kasrams, had escaped beyond the Kala Roh, and sought shelter with the Musa 
Khels. 

To guaid against such escape, or to make such shelter more difficult, 
the Commissioner had pioclaimed a reward of Rs 10,000 on the heads of 
the 4 principal rebels , and to provide the means of payment of the reward, 
of feeding the tribes who had assembled, and of meeting the fines which 
would hereafter be inflicted on the criminals, the moveable property of Kaora 
Khan, and of a few of his chief abettors, had been seized and sold, produc- 
ing upwards of Rs 20,000 

The pressure being continued, Pamda Khan, the Chief of the Musa 
Khels, at last brought Kaora Khan into Mangrota, and delivered him up to 
Captain Sandeman on the 27th October. A duibar was then held by the 
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Commissioner, at which he thanked the naeombled chiefs, and distributed 
the following rewards — 


To tho Bcidan who brought 1*000 fighting men, 3,500 


Hadhm* 


700 


2,000 


LtmcLi 


400 

„ 

1,000 


Uihtaxinu 


600 


1,000 


Kwh* 

m 

60 


700 


Bftban 

m 

120 

„ 

760 

n 

Him Kbeli 

m 

120 


760 


1*0 tl 

n 

100 


800 


Qnrcham* 

H 

60 


800 


Nutkanli 

m 

60 

n 

600 


Q*nd*hpun 

n 

40 

- 

200 




8,140 


10,000 


and at the same time the following ,f khUlat*” were bestowed on the chiefs 
of the tribes — 

The political expenses of tho abovo foroe amounted, in round numbers, to 
Its, 16,000, and this sum ns well as the Re 10 000 reward, was charged to 
the mm in din and to the Kas rani tribe generally, the cost of the u klmlats * 
to tho Government. 

A bitter blood feud baa ousted for many years between the hill Kasranis 
and their neighbour*, tho Bozdan, which every now and then breaks out 
afresh and cantos a good deal of trouble to the local authorities. Tho difficulty/ 
u in preventing tho Kasranis in the plains from assisting their kinsmen in tho 
hill* , and it l* only by enforcing the responsibility of the chief and hiB hood 
men that it can bo done. It is however, altogether a clan quarrel, and 
neither of the tribes bear any SI will towards the Government. 

In July 1809 a raid was made by a body of Kasr anis and Ushtaranas 
(residents of British territory) on the Boxdars beyond the frontier, in revenge 
for the murder of 8 Kasranis by men of the Bozdar tribe, and for an 
outrage committed in British territory against the mother of the Kasram 
Chief The Chief* of the Kasranis and Ushtaranas were fined, and further 
required to pay the Bozdars compensation for the raid , while the Bozdars 
made amends for the injuries inflicted on the Kasranis, and the dispute was 
thus satisfactorily adpwted. But no raids of any consequence have occurred 
since the expedition m 1869 on British territory 




CHAPTER XIV. 


SECTION I. 

The Bozdars 

Mr. Temple, Secietniy to the Chief Commissioner of the Panjab, thus 
descubes the Bozdars in 1856 

» Prom the ICasiani limits the hills of the Bozdar tribe extend along the 
British frontier for about 15 or 20 miles The range is intersected by some 
nine passes leading into the plains, the chief of which is the Sangar Pass, 
through which there is a considerable traffic with Kandahdr and the Panjab. 

Theie aie also two other large passes, viz , the Vehowa and the Mahoi. 

The length of the first is about 14< loss to its junction 

MctU^ Bengal E^nTrf wlth tbo Dhutaai, winch js 10 Loss long, and con- 

nects it with the Drugnai, where the Bozdar country 
commences , the Dhubnai has only a precarious supply of bitter water there is, 
however, a longer way round by the Drug. 

The Sangar Pass leads directly into the heart of the Bozdar country, the 
Drugnai branching off from it, 6 miles from its mouth, joins the Vehowa 
Pass after a course of 14 koss Theie is much cultivation along the Drugnai 
up to Kalamara 

The Mahoi Pass leads also dnect into the Bozdar country, and joins the 
Sangai Pass after a comse of 19 koss at Bharti, the head-quarters of the tube. 

The distance to Bharti from the mouth of the Sangar is about 25 loss ; 
from the mouth of the Mahoi Pass, 19 loss , to Kalamara from the mouth of 
the Sangar, 25 Jcoss , fiom the mouth of the Vehowa 25 koss. ' 

The route along these three passes is, generally speaking, of about equal 
difficulty, the beds being coveied with sand and boulders, intermixed with 
brushwood , the passes vary m width from 200 to 600 yards on both 
sides the hills aie generally perpendicular and vary m height from 50 to 200 
feet , they are bare, of soft pliable sandstone, and difficult to ascend from 
the pass. 

In the Vehowa nullah water is procurable from the stieam perpetually 
flowing down from the Kala Roh 

In the Sangar and Mahoi nullahs theie is no perennial supply, but a 
small stream generally flows down the former, forming in places pools aver- 
aging -about 4< feet deep. The water is sweet and good, but the supply m 
the hot season is not very abundant , and m the Mahoi nullah the quantity 
is certainly small. 

Opposite these hills lies the Sangar lowland, forming the upper portion of 
the Dera Ghazi Khan District, which was cultivated by several peaceful tribes, 
and who were very much at the mercy of the Bozdars There was only 
one Bozdar village m the plains, but there was much scattered cultivation 
belonging to the tribe Almost the whole tribe and their chiefs hved m the 
hills They were probably the most formidable robbeis in this part of 
the frontier Under the Sikh regime they repeatedly carried fire and sword 
into the Dera Ghazi Khan District The Sikh ruler, Sawun Mull, of Multan, 
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m vara endeavoured to repel them by force so be built a fort at Mangrota 
and grouted a hand Rome cash allowance* to the Boxdar Chief In retnm for 
this, the Chief was to gnard his passes and to reimburse sufferers for any plunder 
of property oonveyed by those routes But such oonditio na could not bo rigidly 
enforced by Sikh rule 

The tribe possessed nm ther towns nor villages, but lived in detached 
Export by Llm tem nt- buta and in caves on the hill Ridoe they had a good 
OoIomI Ro*«, Commi*iocfT deal of rabi cultivation m their valleys and in some 
I* 1 ** open spots. 

The Boxdar oonntry is thus described in McGregor's Gazetteer It is entirely 
mountainous, being formed of tho outer spurs of the Great S ah man Range 
The mam spurs run down from the parent range with a direction generally 
easterly, and instead of sinking gradually into the plains, they split mto 
suooe«uT 0 ndge*, running north and south, connected with each other brr a 
distinct water-shod, but having the appearance from the plains of forming 
three separate ranges. Thcae curious parallel and knifo-edged spurs ore 
divided from each other by the main drainage lines of the oonntry which run 
oast and west. These ore called the Drug, Lnm, Boom, two Sons and the 
Vidor, of which only the Lum rises behind and to the west of the third range, 
which is known os the Knla Boh. Tho main ravines have generally more or 
less water m thorn, but the lesser ones seldom or never, except after rain 
There is another peculiarity in the Boxdar Hills, which however is com 
mon to the whole border from Sonde to Bann, namely, the narrow defiles 
called “ Tokhflj” running north and south between what may be described as 
enormous walls. So precipitously do the hills rate on either side ! By theso 
<f Tokhs” there is communication from the northernmost to the southernmost 
point of the Boxdar country but though continuous, it is by no mpam direct, 
as the road follows the ravines, though preserving a general direction of 
north and south. It was by these “Toths” that the Khaitrans wefe enabled, 
after their attack on the Bondars m 1861, to retreat to the Bin Pass without 
once entering British territory, and it would be cjuite possible for a marauding 
band of Northern Boxdare to go by them and raid in the southernmost part of 
the Kosah country without entering the plains at all in coming and going 

The greatest portion of the tnbe la situated between the first and seoond 
ranges the Gholamani section inhabit the Majvel Valley north of and 
contiguous to the Khaitrans. The road between the Majvol and the main 
border valley is through a very narrow peas, called Saora. 

The Boxdar tribe differs little from any other Bfluohis Their languasre, 
dress and food, are the same They are, however more civxlixod than the 
tube* further removed from our border and are noted for being stricter than 
any other olass in their religions observanoo. A large nu mb er of pnests and 
Byads reside in then* lands, and consequently a few mosque* built of mud, or 
thatch, are to be seen here and there. They are, however, by no means fans 
tical, nor do they seem to have any hatred to the British rule They are as a 
general rule, disciples of Barret Suliman the founder of the Taosa shrine 
where large numbers of them resort for pilgrimage On this account (Has rat 
Sulunan being of Jafkr parentage) the small and weak tnbe of Jafars inhabit- 
ing the country north of the Borders ore ordinarily respected by them 

R*. 

• c i.233 

L*od nine 1,000 


Total 


64X1 



u. \i '.s vn Tin rcs v -n i uo\ rn a 


The _rvertesi enemies of tne "Bonlnrs are {he Kshtamia Bath ms, and 
Tcrbaps oho tne Tvnhtran? (with whom they are at present on good ter no) . 
Tee ? hoi cm am Borders oceasionallv plunder as fir ac the 1 -nm Bithan Valley 
and Sahm cr the l\frs" Kncls, but of late rears they have ceased {hen 
b ;g- ad ar" on? an lie? quarter and m fiet. the Oholamam Bor da tv astei t that it 
would mom do a benefit to them if the Lnm Bath. ms were stiong enough to 
wtrl: down an 1 new old hereditary propel tv, vk , Kan bin Kot, Khan 
Tlrdnomed tvot end the pn Is bordering- them places, winch, fiom a fooling 
of iosenmrv have long' been abandoned Vforc the Bum Bat bans poweiful 
mnugh to Te-occnpv these lands, it. would be the means of opening up a direct 
rroad from jRoto, the d\Iusa Xhels, and bums, to the Bangui “District, wlfich 
world be to foe 'Bondars a source of no small ineonie, — the tiansit duties paid 
xcTheni bang the same as that levied bv tbe Kh «nt tans, vt? * — 

, ^ lb As B 

[Per dmtv(?v laid , >, 0 4 0 

, ImTlortc , 0 "8 d 

. ram cl ♦m • • H 10 0 

Tnc IB or dais in their stale of fighting drfteiso fax from {.lie other Biluchis 
xhai -her do not await the attack of their enemy's word m hand, hut fight 
VTuh matchlocks The peculiar nature of their country, the routes through 
which are nothing but passes through halls, being particularly favorable for 
skirmishes and surprises 

They manufacture a veiy fair quality of powdei. 

The Bondars have very few horses, and in the whole tube they oOuld no( 
muster 100 horsemen This prevents them from carrying then mvoads to the 
countries of the more remote tubes 
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SECTION II 


The Expedition against the Bozdars by a force under Brigadier Chamberlain 
March 1857 

Aiteb. the annexation of the Punjab, the allowances which had been mado to 
the Bozdar Chief by the Sikhs were continued by the 
Eepcri 0X1 British Government, but, by way of evading the con 

ditions, he arranged thathia followers should plunder in places distant as well os 
near, and should carry their booty into the hills by ponses other than their own 
In I860 they oo remitted one raid on Umarkot below Mithonkot, for away to 
the south the marauders being ohiefly mounted and another raid on thp Kosab 
village of Yarn to the north of Deni Ghaxi Khan. Towards the close of the 
same year a party of 120 attacked Vidor, a place of some importance on the 
frontier opposite Dera Ghazi Khan, and were stoutly resisted by the villagers. 
In 1852 a party of 90 Bozdars, having lifted the camels of the Bulam 
villugo were pursued by a detachment, 4th Panjab Cavalry, from the Mangrota 
Post, when the camels were recovered, — the detachment having 1 horse 
hille d by a fire from the hills up which the marauders hod retreated. 

In 1868 there were t hr ee forays by the tribe two of these incursions wore 
successful as regards spofl, but no life was lost in the third however, though 
well mounted, they were pursued for many miles by a detachment 4th Panjab 
Cavalry and forced to disgorge their booty at the mouth of the AUngrotn 
Puss. In 1858, it became necessary to prohibit any hill Bozdar from visiting 
the plains under pain of imprisonment if seized. At the beginning of 1864, 
the Bozdar Chief was confirmed in the grant of his old allowances amounting 
to Rs. 4 832 per annum and the proceeds of some rent-free lands amounting 
to Rs. 2 000 more when he renewed his engagement to prevent plundering 
Por a tame\{hese pledges were kept. One of the Bozdar chiefs visited the 
camp of the Chief Commissioner m the winter of 1864 Dnnog 1854 no 
raids were reported, but unfortunately during 1866, the Bozdars returned to 
their bad habits, several raids occurred even villages were plundered, and a large 
number of minor thefts were committed, no less than 74 in six months. 
In order to partially reimburse the sufferers, some Ea 2 600 were escheated 
from the allowances of the chief There was also a long list of robbers and 
murderers, refugees from British territory, sheltered m the Bozdar Hills 
The Bozdars crowned the list of their misdeeds of 1866 by a senous raid on 
the 1st December, carrying off spoil, chiefly cattle, valued at Rs. 1,200 and 
murdering one man The marauders were 200 strong AH the chiefs were 
then summoned under safe conduct, to answer for the grievous misconduct of 
their tube and to offer such explanation as they oould 

But nothing satisfactory appeals to have oome from this, and in March 
1866 the Governor General sanctioned the disoon 
l^aprsms «nun«n tinusnoe of the cash allowance to the tribe, who 
were to be warned that on the occurrence of any 
further raids or forays their rent-free lands would also be confiscated, and a 
rigorous embargo laid on them In recommending thnt the cash allowance 

p. . n should cease, the Chief Commissioner Sir John 

fetter oTtramm Lawrence Lad stated he could not recommend it to be 

continued even on the condition that the vsluo of 
plundered property should ho retrenched from it. The allowance was granted on 
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the condition that tinuquihty should be pieseived, this failing it seemed 
unreasonable that the Government should continue to subsidize people who 
committed foiays m its terutones Even if the value of property plundered 
was deducted, the airangement would still be tantamount to this, that the Gov- 
ernment were to pay for the losses suffered b} r its subjects at the hands of its 
enemies Under such circumstances the credit of granting an allowance would 
be lost, and the Chief Commissioner believed that the continuation of it to the 
Bozdars ou any conditions, aftei their lccent misconduct, would be a pernicious 
example to othei tribes on the boidei 

Up to the middle of 1856 no great outiage was committed by the Bozdars, 

although there were cases of cattle stealing, highway 
Report from Dcpufcj Corn- lobbery, &c , but in June of that year the outposts 
missioncr ' had f 0 b e reinforced, as it was reported the Bozdais 

vere collecting for an attack on Mangrota, and from that time up to the close 
of the year they made eleven forays into Bntisli terntoiy, generally m large 
numbeis, from 20 to 200 men. Most of these cases weie attended with 
bloodshed, numerous others were planned, but weie bathed, by the action 
of the outposts On two occasions (in the month of Decembei) the detach- 
ments of the 2nd Panjab Cavaliy and 4-th Panjab Infantiy had skirmishes 
•with the Bozdars on the hills near the bolder , m the lattei of these (the 
27th December), they were driven fiom four different positions, which they 
successively occupied Oui loss was — 

2nd Pan]ab Cavalry — 1 sowar and 1 hoise wounded 
Police — 1 sowar and 1 horse wounded 
4tk Panjab Infantry — 1 sepoy killed 

At the beginning of January 1857, the whole of the 2nd Panjab Cavalry 

was moved to the frontier, and on the ] 7th January 
PftnTb n c e ftvnl^ HlSt0^^, ^ a leconnoitrmg party of 1 non-commissioned officer 
J and 8 sowais of that legiment was suriounded by a 

party of 150 Bozdars, and lost 2 men m cutting then way through the enemy 
The Chief Commissioner, Sir John Lawrence, now strongly uiged that 
an expedition should be sent against them, as the only effectual way 
of putting a stop to the harassing annoyances to which the villages and 
posts were exposed. The Commissionei, Lieutenant-Colonel Ross, had 
represented “ that the Bozdais earned on these foiays m the vam hope that 
“ they would lead to the restoration of the money payment which they had 
“ forfeited through their own misconduct, and that it was evident they 
“ would not cease to give trouble until a force was sent to chastise them, 
“when the destruction of then crops would leduce them to gi eat sti aits, 
“and bring about a state of things which the mere interdiction of then 
“ intercom se with the plains had failed to effect " Sanction for the despatch of 
an expedition was therefore accorded by the Supieme Government, and the 
confiscation of all the rent-free lands of the Bozdars ordered 

The best time for punishing the tribe was the spring, when then haivest 


was ripening 

The troops which were to take pait m the expedition were the — 

No. 1 Panjab Light Field Battery from Deia Ismad Khan 
No 2 Panjab Light Field Batteiy from Kohat 
No 3 Panjab Light Field Battery from Banu 
Detachment, 2nd Panjab Cavalry, from Dera Ghazi Khan 
, Detachment, 3rd Panjab Cavalry, from Dera Ghazi Khan, moving in 
lelief. 

Detachment, 5th Panjab Cavaliy, from Asm, moving in relief. 
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8apners from Dera Ghaxi Khan. 

1st Kith Infantry from Dern Ghaxi Khan 
3rd Sikh Infantry from Dem Innail Khan 
lit Punjab Infantry from Bonn 
2nd Punjab Infantry from Dera Ghazi Khan 
4th Paniflb Infantry from Bonn 

Eight hundred levies wore also collected at Brigadier Chamber! ain't request 
from the district, to be used *b guides and to keep open communication with 
the plains, and as foraging parties to search for the grain and cattle which the 
enemy, it was reported had hidden or driven off to the higher hills 

On the 6th March 1857, the force (see Appendix A) was assembled at 
Taosa 

Arrangements were made by the district officers for supplies for ten days 
for man and beast (atta ghi, Milt dal, and liarley or gram) Four days' 
supply was to be earned regimentally, and six days’ supply for tho whole force 
by the civil authorities 

Tho orders for the force were, that sick and weakly men were to be left 
bohind at Mangrota oa the force advanced 3 doolies with all the dandies 
and kahars, and ksjawahs, were to accompany All superfluous baggage, 
camp followers, and animals, were to be left at Taosa. Officers wore to 
bo restricted to one p&l each and one mess tent per regiment The whole of 
the bullock ammunition boxes nttaohed to regiments were to bo earned on 
the mules and yah us. The frontier posts were considerably strengthened, and 
provision made for the safety of Bern Ghaxi Khan that confidence might be 
given to the people of the country dunng the absence of the troops in the hills. 

There were, as already stated, three main passes by which the Boxdar country 

a«jni cWibcrUin'* might be entered from the plums and which ore 
termed by the Belochis “ Nais. ’ They are simply 
ompty ohannels, whioh have been cut through the hOla, at right angles to the 
strata, by the nun which falls in the mountains, forcing a passage fof itself to 
the plains, before flowing mto the Indus 

In front of the military post and village of Vehowa, 
.and 30 miles to the north of the Sangar Pats. 

Opposite to Taosa, and immediately* in front 
of the fort of Mangrota. 

Twelve miles to the south of the Sangar Pasa and 
_ m front of the Mahoi outpost. 

The first mentioned was not only aro nitons but was reported to be imprac 
tiCable for guns and in addition to the disadvantage of its posting through 
the lands of other tribes (Kaarams and Jaffar Pathans), it enter* the Bozaar 
country at one corner near the Drug Valley, from which acceet to other parts 
it very difficult. 

The second is the principal entrance and the only one in ordinary use It 
was practicable for wheeled carnages and it was tinted that after that portion 
of the defile known as the Khan Band it passed, the more open and cultivated 
lands are at ouoe entered upon, whence there is access to every part of the 
Boxdar country 

The third and Inst- named pass was reported difficult in the extreme if 
not impracticable when defended and to far from there being any gun 
road, it was affirmed that at one place tbs path ikrrted a precipice commanded 
wm above along which a tingle horae bad to be led with care Lieutenant 
AYatson who returned by this route after tho operations, confirmed the truth 
of its difficulties 


1 The Vihowa Pose. 

2 The Sangar Past 

3 The Mahoi Pass 
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Under such circumstances the Sangar Pass was in every way the best, 
if not “the only one suited for the troops to enter by. The strong places where 
the enemy were likely to make a stand, weie repoited to be — 

T . , _ Firstly, at the mouth of the Drug Nai or nullah, 

fc iea nau ey s e- w ]j ere ^ was saK j a strong breastwork of stones had 

been elected. 

Secondly, at the Khan Bund, about 1 2 miles horn the mouth of the Sangar 
Pass, which position, it was anticipated, would be the enemy’s mam one. 
It was here that in an attempt to force the passage m front, Sawan Mull, in 
the time of the Sikhs, had met with considerable loss; and as no real 
advantage was to be gained by making a false attack by the Mahoi Pass, 
the Brigadier thought it best to let it become geneially known beforehand 
that he intended entering by the Sangar defile ; for, whilst it could make 
ns difference as to the result of our attack if theie were a few more or a 
few less of the enemy, thei e was no doubt the value of our success would be 

greatly enhanced by encountering the tube on its own 
laeriS d DespatcT l ' ground, and by thus not admitting of any excuse being 

afterwards made by the Bozdars to explain away defeat, 
when the example upon all the neighbouring tiibes would be so much the 
more beneficial. 

’ The force maiched from Taosa on the evening of the 6th March, and 
aftei proceeding across the plain for 7 miles reached the mouth of Sangai 
Pass at daybreak. A few Bozdars weie discernible on the heights, but no 
attempt at opposition was made, the few shots fired were evidently only 
intended as signals. 

The maich was continued up the stony bed of the Sangar stream (which 
is the only road) for about 4 miles, when a convement place foi encamping 
(C Didacln-ke-Kachi was reached, and the force halted there foi the day. 

Towaids noon a party of the enemy made some show of chiving m one of 
the picquets, but on its being supported by Captain Green commanding 
the 2nd Panjab Infantry they retired ; our loss was 1 sepoy, 2nd Panjab 
Infantry, wounded 

In the afternoon a reconnoissance of the Khan Bund, and the approaches to 
it, was made by Brigadier Chamberlain with a force consisting of 600 officers 
and men of the 3rd Sikh Infantry and 1st Panjab Infantry About 8 miles 
from its mouth the Sangar Nullah is joined by the Drug Nai, which flows from 
a small valley of that name some 20 miles to the north-west, m the Bozdar 
country, and from this point of junction to its opening out at the Harramboi 
Kacln, a distance of about 3k miles, the Sangar Pass presents a route the 
most formidable From this junction to the pomt where the Sangar Nai turns 
at right angles to the west, it is bounded on either side by scarped lulls of con- 
siderable height, which completely command the road, a matchlock fired from 
one hill langmg to the foot of the other ; and beyond this again the hills have 
to be passed at right angles to their strata, when, instead of having one range 
on either side to deal with, a senes of piecipitous spuis rising one aftei another 
m close succession have to be crossed, which completely command the road 
below. 

It is to this particular portion of the defile that the term a Khan Bund” 
is generally applied, though, strictly speaking, perhaps the name implies only 
that one spot across winch a mound of stones and eaith has at some formei 
day been raised to add to the natural defences 

On amving at the pomt where the defile turns to the west, a view of 
Khan Bund was obtained, and the enemy were seen clustered on every ndge 

f 2 
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and pinnacle commanding the defile , the position was so strong a one, that 
it was very evident that to cany it in front would be a very doubtful 
operation, and one certainly not to be accomplished exoept at a luge sacrifice ' 
of life, but it rras possible to turn the position by its left, and Brigadier 
Chamberlain therefore determined upon attacking the Khan Bund from that 
Bide, after assuring himself both by conversation with the guides, and by 
observation of the practicability of the hills from the Drug Nan The 
reconnoitring party then returned to camp, having had a dufFadar of the 
Mounted Police (on orderly duty with the Deputy Commissioner), and 
1 sepoy, let Panjab Infantry, killed, and 1 sepoy wounded. 

Attack on the Khan Bund Defile. 


The night passed over undisturbed, and at daybreak on the following 
morning (7th), the force oontmued its march up the defile By 7 o'clock 
it urns halted in front of the enemy's position, whilst the necessary arrange- 
ments for the protection of the baggage and camp 
H'Jor tw ‘ °* mm - foUomn wtro made. 

The plan of attack was aa follow*, commencing from our right —The 1st 
Panjab Infantry and 4 Moon tarn Guns of No 2 Battery, under Major Coke, 
were to ad van oo np the Drug Noi, m the hopes of finding a practicable spur 
by which to ascend the heights south of the Drug Nai m support of the wing 
of tho 4th Panjab Infantry , and to aoquiro firm possession of those height, 
for this was mdispcnsable to success. 

Tho wing, 4th Paiyob Infantry, under Cap turn Wilde, was to ascend 
Captain wilds', eohmm. (fw it* northern spur) the hill which commands the 
Hangar Nai from the west, covered by tho fire of 
tho 4 Hold Pieces of No 1 Battery, and the 4 Mountain Guns of No. 8 
Battery, under Lieutenant Mecham 

Tho 3rd Sikh Infantry and the 2nd Pan jab Infantry were placed in support at 
Ttui nropartfc the junction of the nullahs, whilst a portion of the wing 

of the 1st Sikh Infan try under Major Gordon was 
sent to crown the hill which closed in the 8angar Nullah to its east, with 
instructions to move along its summit so as to keep parallel with Captain 
Wilde's wing 

The enemy had failed to occupy the spur* to the north side of the 
Drug Nm, ana this was, of course turned to immediate 
acoount by parties of Major Coke's men who occupied 
theee spurs as they advanoed. 

Becoming alive to the object we had in view, the Borders lost no time in 
strengthening their left flank, and n am here of them at once crowed the 
Drug Nai and took up a very strong position on its northern Bide 
A hill on the southern side of the nullah w*s also strongly held by the enemy, 
whilst the nullah between these positions woa oloeed by a breastwork across it 
the fire the Borders were thns able to bring to bear from three sidee was 
more than any wing of infantry could hope successfully to oppose, more 
especially as the hills were knife-edged with the faces next the Nai 
a perfect wall, and the Brigadier therefore immediately supported Major 
Coke with the wing of the 2nd Punjab Infantry under Captain Green, and 
withdrew Lieutenant Mecham s 4 Pieces Mountain Battery from Captain 
Wilde ■ attack, sending them to Major Coke's omstanee. 

On tho arrival of this support, the two wings well aided by the fire of th© 
8 Mountain Pieces, against which the enemy stood their ground most 
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determinedly, at once attacked the enemy’s position on the left of the Drug Nai, 
Captam Green advancing against the right, and Major Coke agamst the left of 
the position, “ when the utmost gallantly was displayed by the officers and 
soldiers of both the wings.” It was here that almost all the casualties of the 
day occurred. Major Coke received a severe wound on his shoulder, although 
he continued to exercise his command throughout the day. His native adjutant, 
Mir Jaffir, was wounded at his side, and received another' bullet through his 
shield and clothes. How the British officers as well as the men escaped as they 
did, was extraordinary, for the fire for the time was excessively sharp. It was 
here, too, that the Bozdars lost most of their men. 

After the Bozdars had been driven from this position, they crossed to the 
southern side of the Drug Nai, followed by the wing of the 2nd Panjab Infantry, 
and a portion of the 1st Panjab Infantry, whilst the remainder of the 1st Panjab 
Infantry and Mountain Guns had to move up the bed of the stream, as the hills 
were too precipitous to admit of even of the Mountain Guns being taken up. 

Whilst these events were passing on our right, Captain Wilde’s wing had 

gradually ascended, and earned the enemy’s position 
WUde’T column . 0 aptam on the left bank of the Sangar nullah near its junc- 

tion with the Drug. This had been done with little loss 
under cover of the artillery, and Captain Wilde then pressed along the ridge of 
the hill overlooking the Sangar Nai, his advance being greatly facilitated 
by the correct practice of Lieutenant Sladen’s Field Battery. 

Major Gordon, with the wing of the 1st Sikh Infantry, had been enabled 

in the meanwhile to crown the heights on the east 
of the Sangar Nai without loss, as the few Bozdars 
who had at the outset occupied this range fell back 
without offering any opposition. 

The heights on both banks of the Sangar having been thus seized, 

the Field Battery and wing of the 3rd Sikh Infantry and 
the detachment of Cavalry were enabled to advance up 
the bed of the nullah without inconvenience ; the 
artillery, taking up successive positions, kept covering Captam Wilde’s advance 
along the left bank. As these troops reached the point where the defile turns 
to the west, it became evident from the movements of the enemy who were 
holding the Khan Bund, as well as from the sound of firing on their left rear, that 
the enemy weie giving way and that the time had come to threaten the Khan 


Operations of 
Gordon’s column 


Major 


Advance up the Sangar 
Nullah. 


Bund m front. 

Whilst the Field Battery under Lieutenant Sladen plied them quickly with 
common and shrapnell shell. Captain Benny, with a company of the 3rd Sikh 
Infantry, earned the nearest ndge with a loss of only 3 men wounded; 
whilst Captain Campbell with 2 companies moved on their next breastwork. 
But by this time portions of the 1st and 2nd Panjab Infantry which had 
ascended from the Drug Nai, were crossing the hills m pursuit of the Bozdars 
they had defeated , the Khan Bund was thus threatened from the rear, and the 
flight became general. To add to the enemy’s embarrassment, the detachment 
of cavalry under Captam S. Browne, 2nd Panjab Cavalry, was ordered to dash 
through the defile, and after reaching the more open ground to go on as far as 
the nature of the country permitted. 

Success was now complete, and arrangements were made for pitching the 
camp m a pretty well cultivated little valley, Harranbor, just at the western 
entrance of the Khan Bund. 

T akin g into consideration the difficulty of the ground, the Brigadier 
considered the smallness of our casualties a matter of congratulation. (See 
Appendix B.) 
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The Bozdnre, whoso numbera were estimated at 1 700 men, lost from about 
£0 to 80 killed, and from BO to 70 wonnded. Their chiofa afterwards admitted 
that they had entertained no donbt that they wcrald be able to bold the pass 
against the troops , as the troope were advancing thoy had called to the 
Brigadier from the hills, asking m a jeering manner why we did not oomo on 
and bo far from expecting that their position wonld be turned from the Drug Nai, 
the Berdan stated that it had been arranged that the body of the enemy whiob 
bad been m position on the left of the Drug Nai was to have attacked the rear 
of the column, whilst the head of it was engaged at the Khan Bond 

Nor was this self reliance to be wondered at, for thoy had seen General 
Ventura and Jemadar Kbushal bingh with a large Sikh army retire from 
before this stronghold and enter into terms with them, and they claimed 
to have killed on another occasion 1,200 of Dewan Sawtm Mull’s soldiers, 
and to have plundered his baggage, c 

The conduct of the whole of the troops. Brigadier Chamberlain stated bad 
been excellent they exhibited the highest spirit, and well maintained the 
reputation of our arms. 

The services of Major Coke and Lieutenant Lumaden, and Araistant- 
SurgeoD Jackson of the 1st Pogjab Infantry, and Captain Green, and 
Lieutenants Franklm Fisher, and Assistant Surgeon Clarke, oi the 2nd Paninb 
Infantry, together with the native officers and of both these wings, called, 
Brigadier Chamberlain said, for special mention, and he begged to recommend 
them to the favorable notice of the Government, The whole of the Notivo 
Infantry was then about to be armed with the tmfield nfle, and as a mark 
of the approbation of Government of the conduct of these two corps Briga- 
dier Chamberlain solicited that they might bo the first so armed. 

Tho Brigadier added, the artillery which supported Major Coke’s attack 
had likewise earned distinction, and ho particularized Lieutenants Minster 
and FitzGerald of No 2 Panjab Light Field Battery, and Lieutenants 
Meoham and Hughes of No 8 Battery, Mountain Tram, as well as the native 
officers and men employed with the Mountain Guns belonging to thoao 
batteries. 

On the march of the foroe from Tnosa, the levies had been left at Man 
grota in charge of the reserve supplies, for it was an object not to employ 
them in concert with the troops before our ability to chas tise the Bozdars 
without any other assistance had been shewn to all, and they were now 
ordered forward , and to Mittah Khnn and his Koarams was assigned the 
task of occupying the TChan Bund and keeping open the communication 
with the plains The duty was one he was able to discharge if loyal, and 
he fortunately became sufficiently impressed with the penalty of failure 
to do this to the Brigadier’s satisfaction, although his course was doubtful 
until convinced that he had more to fear from the displeasure of the British 
Government than that of his other neighbours, the Boxdans. 

After the troops had emerged from the Khnn Bund, it became evident from 
the ruggedneas of the country that there was httle chanoe of hemming in the 
tribe or capturing their cattle, without the aid of greater numbera j and, in com 
mnm cation with the Deputy Commissioner arrangement* were made by 
Brigadier Chamberlain, during the ev enin g of tho 7th, to send off to the 
Ushtarana Pa than* to invite them to come down and plunder their enemies 
on the north whilst the force closed m upon them from the south. 

The invitation was accepted with alacrity, and a portion of the tribe 
entering by the Drug Valley bad commenced to plunder and lay waste, 
when they were stopped and ordered to return home m consequence of the 
subsequent submission of the Bozdars 
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Dming the Sill tlio troops lcmamed halted, to admit of tlie wounded being 
sent to Mangrota under a strong escort of infantry, assisted by a portion of 
the foot levies. 

A detachment, consisting of the 2nd Panjab Cavalry and the wing 3rd 
Sikh Infantry, was emplo} r ed dui mg the day in leconnoitrmg the Sangar 
Nm as far ns Bhnrti, and the course of this detachment was marked by the 
smoke of the huts nnd stacks of forage it set file to as it marched along. The 
country was found abandoned, and only a few Bozdars were seen on the 
summit of the hills, who appeared to be occupied with simply watching the 
movements of the troops. 

During the 9tli, also, the force remained halted, awaiting the return of the 
empty doolies which arrived m the evening. 

As on the previous day a reconnoitring party was employed m penetrating 
the country, and doing the enemy as much injury as possible. 

On the 10th the force marched to “ Bharti,’’ distant about 6 miles. It 
was considered one of the principal places of the Bozdars, and presented a 
fine sheet of luxuriant vegetation, and with its pretty clumps of date trees 
somewhat resembled the scenery m the neighbourhood of Dera Ghazi Khan. 
The road, as heretofore, was up the stony bed of the Sangar Nai, but during 
the march five or six richly cultivated nooks were skirted. 

The house of “ Nowrang Khan," the chief of one section of the tribe, 
on the summit of one of the hills surrounding Bhaiti, was destroyed. 

Rcconuoitiing and othei parties were always accompanied by some of the 
levies, who exhibited great skill m discovering concealed property. When 
our sepoys failed to find anything, a Biluch ally would follow up the track 
of a man or woman’s feet and speedily return with plunder of some land or 
another, which had been hidden m the hurry of flight. 

During the 11th aud 12th the force had to halt to enable supplies to be 
brought from the rear, for it was not piudent to enter further into the hills 
without ten days’ provisions m camp On both days the country m advance 
both to the right and left was patrolled by reconnoitring parties, and every- 
thing come across destroyed. The column of smoke which rose mto the air 
over a circumference of some miles must have been a distressing spectacle to 
the Bozdais, but it was no more than they deserved, and to have spared their 
ciops and property would have been to neutralize the object of the expedition, 
and to withhold the punishment most likely to make a lasting impression. 

Of all the frontier tribes none weie less deseivmg of consideration, for 
to plunder and murder had been the avocation of the Bozdars for years past, and 
but for the military posts the country m their front must have been abandoned. 
Nor did they confine their raids simply to the plains, for they plundered all 
their neighbours, and it may truly be said that their hand was against eveiy 
man and every man’s haud against them, , 

The secret of then success in this course of plundering was attributable to 
the inaccessibility of then countiy, for nature had made it equally unappioach- 
able on all four sides, and within, it is nothing but a net-work of hills and 
ravines, and quite unassailable except by disciplined bodies. The Bozdars had 
ample cultivation to support them, were rich m flopks, and well-to-do, and 
had theiefore the less excuse foi living on their neighbouis 

On the 13th the force continued its march up the Sangar Nai for about 
10 miles, and encamped m a well cultivated hollow at the entrance of the 
Saorah Pass.* 

* Tins puss leads through, the ff Kala Roh” (Black Mountain), or, as it is termed in English 
geography, the Sulnnnn Range. 
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Just before descending into tho coltivution a few horse and footmen wore 
gran, but they disappeared in the defile os the force approached On this 
day's march the enemy sustained much loan in the destruction of numbers of 
their hamlets and stock, and as they belonged to the section of the tribe moot 
given to plundering the bordor, there was the greater reason for not sparing 
anything 

The Saorah Pass, or more properly speaking defile, is to the Boidars on 
the west what the Khan Bona is to them on the cast. One section, called the 
Ghuliman, possess lands to the west of the defilo j and the tribe claim the 
country, and feed their cattle and flocks up tho hills which separate them 
from the Lum Path an b* on the west, and the Kmtrans to the south west 
but when at feud with those clans, and obliged to act on the defensive, the 
Boidars retire and bold the Saorah Pass, thereby dosing tho only entrance 
from the west. <■ 

Bn^adier Chamberlain had expected, from aH that tho grades had stated, to 
find this defile difficult, for tho natives had always pronounced it impracticable 
for artillery, and had adverted to its strength and the necessity for holding it if 
tho foroo went boyond it into the Ghuhmam lands j and although he had looked 
therefore for a strong position, it for exceeded his anticipations , indeed, ho 
said he had never yet seen in Afghanistan anything to be compared with it, 
for it might be pronounced impregnable from the west, and according to the 
reports of trustworthy persons, was not to bo turned on the north nearer 
than by the Vehowah Pass. 80 miles off, or on the south nearer than by the 
Yiddor Pass, distant 45 miles. From the east ode it is difficult but practicable, 
and tho Boxdsrs having failed at the Khan Bund appeared to have thought it 
was useless to defend it. Its inaccessibility from the west arises from the 
mountain being scarped on that side, presenting at its Bummit a precipice 
of from one to several hundred feet in height , which scarp is said to run north 
and south as far as the Vihownh and Viddor Passes. 

In the days of the Jfoghals this road was one of those used for keeping 
open the communication between the southern port of the Pan jab and Kan 
dahar j and. when “ Shah 8ujah" was defeated by rr Dost Mahomed Khan” at 
the latter piaoe a remnant of his followers returned by this route Prom 13 
to 15 days are given as the average tune for a horseman to reach Kandahar 
from Mangrota. 

Late in the evening two Boxdars came into camp, stating that they had 
been sent by the chiefs who wished to be allowed to oome m and sue for terms, 
and begging that the work of destruction might meanwhile be stayed. 

The chiefs were told m reply to present themselves in camp during the 
next day, when oar demands upon the tribe would be made known, bat that" 
if they failed to attend within the prescribed tame, hostilities and the work 
of destruction would re- commence and that in the interim the force would 
halt and cease to cut their crops and barn their property 

On the following evening, the 14th March, No wrung Khan and A rind 
Mahomed Khan, the two heads of the tribe, made their appearance, but it 
was too late to transact business, and the meeting was deferred until the next 
morning 

At a durbar held on the fallowing day, the reasons for our invasion of their 
country and the concessions required were publicly mudn known. The latter 
embraced — 

1 *1 ■*— Compensation at the rate of Be. 125 for the life of every man 

D*pntj Ccmadaddurt killed or wounded in British territory during the 
put year 
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2nd . — Restitution of, or compensation for, all cattle killed, or stolen, or 
injured, or property carried off or destroyed during the past year, the restitu- 
tion or compensation to be completed within two months. 

8n£. — The immediate expulsion of all refugee criminals. Not to afford 
an asylum to refugees from British territory, or to harbour thieves or bad 
characters of any tribe , nor to allow any one to pass through their country 
to plunder or commit acts of violence •, nor to permit stolen cattle or property 
of any kind to be taken through their passes. 

4 ih . — To pay a nuzzuranah of 2-1/0 sheep in consideration of the remain- 
der of the crops being spared, with 100 additional sheep from the Gliulimani 
Bozdars, whose country beyond the Saorah Pass had escaped injury. The 
sheep were to be given to the troops. 

5 ih . — To give approved hostages for a twelve month as security for good 
Conduct, and to have a vakil always at the Mangrota Tehsil. 

A ready assent was given to every demand, and the whole demeanour 
of the Bozdars was that of men thoroughly subdued. Doubtless much more 
might have been demanded and would have been acceded to at the time, but 
it seemed to the Brigadier and to the Deputy Commissioner that the 
future peace of the frontier would be more likely to be secured by dealing 
leniently with them, and it was hoped that having now felt our ability 
to punish, the Bozdars, like the Shirams and Kasranis, would become 
peaceable neighbours. 

Had they not given m, they would in all probability have suffered con- 
siderable loss m cattle, for the Uslitaranas had closed in upon them, and they 
could only have escaped by finding refuge among the Pathdn tribes further to 
the west. 


As soon as our terms had been agreed to, orders were sent off for the 
9 na Pnn.nh rwnirv V 7 Ustaranas to return to their homes, 
eatreg ’ Whilst the force was encamped at Bharti, a 


3rd Paujab Cavalry, 24 detachment undei Lieutenant Younghusband, 5th 

En ^ 3 -n , „ i no Paniab Cavalry, had proceeded from Mangrota up 

sabres ^ ^ ^ the Makoi Pass, destroying the cultivation there 

4th Panjnb Infantry, without opposition, and oiders were now sent to 

66 men under Lieutenant jjun to stop any further operations m the work of 

Humfrcy * destruction? 


On the 16th the force commenced to retrace its steps, a portion returning 
by the road by which it had advanced, the remainder by the Lemi Nai. Both 
columns united again on the 17th at Harranbor Kachi. This course was adopted 
that more of the country might be seen, and to admit of the completion of a 
map by Lieutenant Medley, Engineers. 

Erom the 18th to the 21st inclusive, the troops remained halted, the sheep 
not having been brought m. For Brigadier Chamberlain felt it was both just 
and necessary to exact the fulfilment of this simple stipulation before relieving 
the tribe of our presence The reason assigned by the chiefs for the delay was 
the distance the flocks had been driven to avoid capture, an excuse the 
Brigadier did not think reasonable, and which was overcome as soon as the 
Bozdars understood the alternative, and saw their crops decreasing , for though 
they were not wantonly destroyed, it was necessary to feed the cattle 

The required number of sheep having been completed on the afternoon of 
the 21st, the force returned through the Khan Bund on the 22nd, and having 
encamped during the night at Didachi-ka-Kachi, re-entered the plains the 
following morning after an absence m the hills of seventeen days. 


i 
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Brigadier Chamberlain considered that nothing could have been better than 
the oondnot of the troops, and he said it was quite gratifying to witness the 
mutual confidence which existed between the British officers and their men 
He stated that the troop* were indebted to Captain Pollock, the Deputy 
Commissioner, for having been well kept in supplies, and added how useful 
had been tome notes and a map of tho Bordar country prepared by Captain 
G raham , Assistant Commissioner 

In January 1858 the thanks of the Governor General m Council were 


conveyed to Brigadier Chamberlain and to the officers 
GoTemment letter Jo and men who had been engaged in tho expedition , 
18WJ - but as tho ovents of 1867 had prevented tho issue of 

Enfield rifles to the native troops, the End Banjab Infantry were to be armed 
with 2- grooved nfles. 

Of the successful results of this expedition, it is sufficient to say that fron* 
tho time the troops left the hills up to the present, 10 years, the only mention of 
tho Borders in tho return of ranis which have token place on tho Dera Ghorn 
Hotnra at raid*. Khan District is to the effect that in March 1801 they 

earned off 12,000 sheep from the Nasar Ponndahs, 
when they were pursued by the Nasare and a fight taking place the Bozdars 
lost 24 men and the Nasnra 22 , and that in May 1863 a Bozdar thiof, 
who had stolen 3 camels near the Mahoi Post, was pursued and token with tho 
camel*, as well os 3 of the tribe who had attempted his rescue, and that since 
then no raids have taken place on that frontier 

In 1864 the Supreme Government sanctioned the restoration to the Bozdar 
Chief of the rent-freo well* which had been confiscated in 1867 and bo was 
also allowed a certain number of Barghirs m the Frontier Militia. 
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Boxdar Field Force. 

Staff 

Brigadier N OLamberhun, C-n., commanding 
Captain J P W Campbell, Staff Offioor 
Lwn tenant J Medley Field Engineer. 

ArtiUtry 

Na 1 Light Field Battery Lieutenant J B. SI* den commanding 
No 2 light Field Battery, lieutenant Madster oommanding 
No. 8 Light Field Battery, Lieutenant IL Mecham commanding. 

Oavalrf 

Head Quarter* and Detachment*, 2nd Panjab Cavalry, Captain Browne 
commanding 

Detachment*, 3rd Paryab Cavalry Lieutenant J Watson commanding 
Detachment*, 6th Punjab Cavalry, Lieutenant Xounghoiband commanding. 
Infantry 

1st Sikhs, Major Gordon oommanding 


3rd Sikh*, Captain Penny commanding 
lrt Paujub Infantry Major J Ooke commanding. 

2nd Panjab Infantry Captain G W G Green oommanding 
4th Pan jib Infantry Captain Wilde commanding 
Political Officer 

Lieutenant Pollock, Deputy Commloioner, Dera Ghaxi Khan. 
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APPENDIX B 


Carnally Return, Boidar Field Force, March 1857 
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No. 1 Paniab Light Field Battery 

No. 3 Paryab Light Field Battery _ 
3rd Siih Infantry _ 

lat Pan] ah Inf entry — 

Jnd Paryab Infantry •. 

4th Pargab Infantry — 
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APPENDICES. 


Erl) ads from the Orders issued io the Field Forces by Brigadic) -Gene) al Sir 

N Chamberlain , k.c.b. 

Artillery 

Every shot and shell was to be re-gauged before being taken on service. 

Camps and Baggage. 

A dooly and a pan of kajawolis wcie to accompany the leai-guard A guard 
•w as to be told off to prevent baggage crowding upon the road leading out of camp 
befoie the troops marched 

The doolies, dandies, and bhistees, of corps and detachments, weie to follow m 
real of their own corps 

Soldiers and camp-followers were to be warned not to injure tiees 
No soldier 01 camp-follofvei on any account were to go beyond the picquets 
No person in camp was to stu, or the least noise was to be made, until the first 
bugle had sounded 

No baggage or follower's of any kind weie to move until the advance had 
sounded 

No dogs were to be allowed, as they disturbed the camp at night. 

Grass-cutters were never to go beyond the cavalry picquets 
Commanding officers were to always take measures to pi event any injury to 
houses, fields, or otliei property, and weie responsible foi cultivation in the 
immediate vicinity of their camps 

Camp color men were to march in real of the advanced guaid 
When camps were pitched on ground subject to nngation, care was to be taken 
that the dams were well secured 

Great care was to be taken that the water near camps was not polluted, and 
animals were to be watered down stream 

No firing was to be allowed m camp or its vicinity without permission, or any 
unnecessary noise permitted. 

Camp-followers and baggage were always to keep the high load, and not to 
take short cuts through fields 

No soldier or camp-follower was to enter a village on the line of march, or after 
reaching camp, without permission. 

The desecration of shrines or burial grounds was strictly prohibited. 

All supplies were to be paid for on the spot , and plundering, however trifling, 
would be severely punished. 

Every soldier or camp-followei, having occasion to go beyond the picquets, was 
to cany his arms , but none were to be permitted to roam about the country. 
When going to cut wood, they were to keep close to the picquets 

No person was to be allowed to go beyond the line of camp s&nknes after 
daik. 

The greatest samtaiy precautions m legard to the cleanliness of camps and their 
vicinity were enjoined 
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The people of the country wore not to bo permitted to enter the camps armed. 

No women or children, or superfluous followers, wore to be allowed to accompany 
troops. Shelter was to be provided for all followers. 

Orderlies, Guards, and Picquets 

The employment, by officers, of guards or orderlies with their baggage, whereby 
the services of a large number of * 0101611 ! are misapplied and lost, was strictly pro- 
hibited, The protection of the baggage was otherwise provided for and officers 
were to leave their baggage to the care of their servants. 

The infantry camp guards and sentries were to stand fast until all the baggage 
had left the ground, when they wore to form up by regiments and follow the col umn 
in succession at intervals of a quarter of an hour under the orders of the officer in 
command of the rear-guard. 

While the troops were employed on field service, four sentries were to be r 
allowed to each post instead of three 

Oavalry nloqneta were to be withdrawn at dusk. 

Tbo outlying pioqueta were to stand fast until the whole of the boggage had 
moved ofi^ when they were to bo called in and marched into camp under the orders 
of the officer commanding tho rear-guard, 

Ihmng rainy weather every sentry was to be posted under shelter as far as 
might be possible, for it is of the utmost importance to preserve tho men in 
health, and standing in the rain for two hours and then having to lie down in wet 
clothes must be injurious to health. 

The soldiers were also to be instructed to invariably sling or secure their arms 
when exposed to the rain, and not to carry them at the shoulder or support, by 
which moans the rain trickles down tho barrel on to the charge. This order applied 
to sentries as well as other*. 

Tents were to be provided for guards and pioqueta. 

The officer in command of the advanced guard was always to report overnight 
that ha Kpd rrmdw hi mself acquainted with the road lea/1 mg out of camp 


Infantry 

The ammunition of regiments of infantry was to be completed to 200 rounds 
per man. 

Such oorpa and detachments as were not provided with siokles for catting green 
Grope were to provide themselves with some Every corps and detachment were 
also to have one or more adzes for the purpose of making new or re-pomtmg old 
taut pegs 

Ice men were to be allowed to wear what shoes they liked, and were to to be 
allowed to carry their native swords, but were not to take pistols with them on 
picquet 

Unbelted bullets for quick Ioadmg at night for the 2-groovod rifles were to be 
supplied. 

Every man was to be provided with a havresaok and can teen. 


Sicx and Hospitaia. 

AH siok and weakly men were to be left in cantonments. 

All soldiers or oamp-foll ewers, who fall siak or were unable to travel previous 
to the force marching, were to be sect to the depdt hospital. 

Arrangements were to be made regimen tolly for the provision and carnage of 
hospital stores, medicines, doohes, Ac. 

Medical offloers ware to boo that the dooly bearers were well provided with 
•hoes 

The doohes, dandies, and bhistee*, of corps and detachments, were to follow m 
rear of their own coxpA 
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Cattle 

The officer in command of the grazing guaid was to see that sufficie 
was allowed for the camels to graze and that they were not brought ba 
sun-set Unless the animals are propeily fed, they cannot carry their loads 
were to be sent out of camp by sun-nse to graze 

Horses. 

Strong head and heel ropes were to be provided, as well as hobbles fo: 
horses for hobbling them at night. 

The artillery and cavalry horses were to be well found m horse s 
farriers. 

Supplies. 

Every regiment and battery were to arrange to have carnage foi f< 
supplies for all men and camp-followers, as well as foi that amount of gram 
public cattle 

A contractor for drugs and liquoi was arranged for, for the tioops £ 
in the Kabul Khel Expedition. 

Bugle Sounding 

No regiment or detachment was to sound any bugle between the first l 
the “ Assembly ” Corps and batteries were to learn to have their horses sac 
harnessed and put to by verbal older, as a multiplicity of bugle cal 
confusion. 

The “ Assembly” and “ Advance” were to be repeated by every c< 
detachment In like manner, the “Advance” or “Halt” were to he 
by all on the line of march 

The “ Assembly 3 ’ was to be sounded one hour aftei the first bug] 
corps were to take up their place according to their order of march, ready 
off on the “ Advance” being sounded from the head of the column by ordi 
commander of the force. 

Elephants. 

The elephants were to he all females (a male elephant having been foi 
intractable), selected m regard to their docility and thorough soundness. The 
be equipped for the conveyance of a field battery, and were to be provic 
leather pads for kneeling on, shields or aprons for their foreheads, and a 
supply of chains. In selecting them, their feet were to be carefully evnrmn 

Orders. 

Every British officer in camp was to make himself acquainted with ti 
connected with camp duties, and regulations which had been issued on 
occasions to field forces, and which could be copied at the office of the Staf 
and all those orders were to be considered as in force until altered or an 

All commanders were to attend at the Staff Office to ascertain if t 
received all memos, previously issued for the guidance of the troops procc 
field service. 

Every officer was to be provided with a note-book and pencil 


The Gar and Samal Factions 

These are the two political factions on the Peshawar and Kohat 
These aie said to be derived from two Hindu brothers, who 200 years a; 
quarrel, one brother being aided by one party of Patha ns , the otht 
separate party, whence arose a feud, and now not a year passes that s 
are not killed on this old story. The Gar and Samal parties are confinei 
Kohat and Peshawar bolder. The Khataks are Samal, and that pax 
Bangash about Kohat arc Gar. The following villages of Miranzai, viz , Billa 
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M alio mod Khoja, Torwan, TTangn, Lodi Khel, Kndicu, both tho TJehtnrecus, AIucui 
Kajarmi, Maliomodxai, and Nasrat Khel, am Snmal and Dnrsamand, Nnrmb, Kalu, 
Stunmi, Togh Ibrahimmi, Homan, Shahn Kliol, Ihuair and 31 ami, are Gar 

Of the tribes on tlio border tlio following are ( ar — Tlio Knmbar Khcl Knki 
Kiel, and tho Adam Khel, Afnda the Baxoti XJtnian Kliol Firm Kind, Sipnli 
Akhel, All Khel Mosnnu, Mama Khcl, Abdul A*i* Kliol Upturn Kliel OraLtus, 
and the Tuns of Kuram. 

And the following aro Samal — Tlio Malikdin Kliol, Znklia Kliol Aka Khel 
Sipah Khel, and K am bar Khel, Afridis tho Bnnnahnraad Khel Shekhon, Mlsliti, 
Rabia Khel, Ailshermi, Mula Khcl, Alamamu fcada Kliol, and Klmdami Orakmis, 
the Zaimukhts, and the Vanns on tlio 3L ran ml and Bahadur Khel border 
Morafor Khan of Hangu is the head of the 8am al faction The Gar clans have no 
reoogmted chiefs but the Tira Synd Mahomed Hasn lias considerable pnestly Influ 
ence in this faction, and is always rtndy to uso it m British internets. But he has 
often great difficultiee to contend witli, owing to Ids being a Shit, and opposed to 
tho AJkhnnd of Swat. 

The Gar and Samal faction feeling liaa, however not sufficient hold on many of 
these tribes to mako thorn sido against their own tribo witli outsiders. 
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Mahomed Khoja, Torwori, Ilanga, Lodi Kliol Knolioi, both tho TJshtarx<iis, A lira! 
Kajartai, Mahomodnd, and Nnsrat Khol, aro Rimal , and Darwimand, Nanab, Kahi 
btnruai, Togh, Ibmhirninl, Raison, Sluhn Kliol liunr and SI ami, nro Gar 

Of tho tribes on tho bonlor tho following aro O or -—Tho Kninbar Kliol, Knki 
Kiel, and tho Adam Kiel, Aftfdi* , tho Baxoti TJtnian Kliol Firo* Khol, Si pah 
Aihol, All Khol, Haanxai, Mftinu Khol, Abdnl Axu Khol TJftura Kiel Oraknu*, 
and tho Turn of Kumitu 

And the following aro Samol — Tlio Mhhkdin Khcl Zahlia Khol Aka Khol, 
8ipo.li Khol, and Kombnr Khol, Afndis tlio Barmnhntnnd Khcl Sliekhan, Mishti, 
Rabin Khol, Allshernu, Mala Khcl, Mamaxai, badn Khol, and Kliadnrxai Orakxais, 
the Zaimukhts, and the Vanns cm tho MIranzni and Bahadur Kliol border 
Moxafor Khan of Ilongu is the head of tho 8am al faction The Gar clans hare no 
recognlxed chiof, bnt the Tim Syad Mahomed II run lias considerable priestly influ- 
ence in this faction and is always ready to use it in British interests. Bnt he has 
often great difficulties to contend with, owing to his being a Shis and oppoeed to * 
the Akhund of 8wat. 

The Gar and Samol faction fooling has, however not sufficient hold on many of 
those tribes to mako them aido against their own tnbo with outsiders. 
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